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DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1954 


TUESDAY, MAY 19, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
vi ashington, Ba; GC. 

The subcommittee met at 2:30 p. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
212 of the Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Knowland, Young, Thye, 
Smith, Chavez, Maybank, and Hill. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE, AND ROGERS M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
ACCOMPANIED BY W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, COMPTROLLER, AND LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY 
COMPTROLLER FOR BUDGET 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Ferauson. The hearing will be in order. 

It is the purpose of this hearing, as a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations of the United States Senate, to get the facts on 
the record as far as possible, excluding those secret because of security : 
relating to the present budget as well as the expenditures of the De 
fense Department. We have with us today Mr. Wilson, the Secretary 
of Defense, and Mr. Kyes, the Deputy Secretary of Defense, and their 
civilian aids. Mr. Wilson, would you proceed ? 


BASIS FOR REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Secretary Wizson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I appreciate the 
opportunity to appear before this committee and discuss in broad 
outline the basis for the revised budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 
which we are presenting for your approval. 

The review of the military situation in the NATO meetings in 
Paris, the informal discussions which I had with defense ministers 
and military leaders of other nations, my conversations with our own 
United States commanders, both in Korea and in Europe, and the 
inspection of the installations on which United States forces are pres- 
ently deployed, have all led me to the following conclusions: 




















articularly true of aircraft procurement. 
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REVIEW OF TRUMAN BUDGET 


The Director of the Bureau of the Budget presented figures to the 
Natior é | re’ 4 ( ‘oune | covering ‘all inticipated governme tal exX 
penditures. This report indicated that the budget program presented 
to the Congress in January 1953 not only envisaged a deficit of $9.9 


billion in fiscal year 1954 but would also have involved a budget 
deficit of $15 billion in fiscal year 1955 and further substantial 
deficits during the next 2 years, with the probability of a balanced 
Federal budget deferred until fiscal year 1958. With this background, 
it was a ided that one of the first and most important t isks of the 
new administration was an immediate review of the 1954 budget sub 
mitted by the previous administration and determination of the steps 
that could be taken in proceeding toward accomplishment of a bal- 
anaced budget as Soon as practicable, while prov iding for a continull oF 
increase in effective military strength over what exists today. 
ARMED FORCES STRENGTH 


ARMY 


At the end of March 1953 the Army had in being 20 divisions, 18 
regimental combat teams, and 113 antiaircraft battalions, together 
with the necessary supporting elements and military personnel. of 
about 1.500.000. The divisions were reasonably well equipped and 
i many cases the Army was beginning to ac umul: ate mobilization 
reserve stocks in certain categories with large quanti ities still on order 


NAVY 


The Navy was operating 408 warships and 16 carrier air groups with 
necessary sup porting combatant and a ixiliary vessels and support ing 
aircraft, and with a military personnel strength of slightly over 800, 
000. Except for aircraft, the Navy was equipped with reasonably 
modern matériel and in numerous areas was acquiring mobilization 
reserves. 

MARINE CORPS 


The Marine Corps was organized into 3 d visions and 3 P Ings 
with a streneth of 245.000 men aa was completely pt ped, al 
though manay of the items were not as modern as might be desired. 


AIR FORCE 


Air Force military personnel strength totaled slightly over 970,000, 
and the Air Force had activated 103 wings, 10 of which had not at 
that time been provided with their planned combat aircraft—an 
effective strength somewhat less than had been planned 2 years or 
even 1 year ago. 

During the month of December 1952 the De ‘_partment of Defense had 
spent slightly over $4 billion, not including military assistance, and 
was anticipating expenditures at this rate or higher for at least an- 
other 18 months. Therefore, it was necessary to reduce the monthly 

rate of cash expenditure, and to do this it was necessary to examine all 
defense programs and expenditures to determine what activities could 
be curtailed or eliminated with little or no effect upon our national 
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security, anad what other adjustments should be made to reduce the 
neew for new funds. 


REVIEW BY PRESIDENT 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Wilson, has this revised budget been re- 
viewed by the President ? 

Secretary Witson. Not in detail, of course, but in total. 

Senator Frereuson. In totals and amounts / 

Secretary Witson. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. You may proceed. 

Secretary Witson. As a first step in this process, and in cooperation 
with the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, we instituted a detailed 
review of the previous appropriations and current budget requests 
and each of the Secretaries of the military departments was requested 
to scrutinize carefully the plans and progams of his department. 


HALT IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


At the same time, we put an immediate halt to the expansion 
of civilian employment in the Department of Defense and later 
directed specific reductions in employment levels which are now being 
put into effect. Similarly, the use of funds for all new or barely 
started constructions projects was temporarily halted, pending veri- 
fication of the real need for each project by the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments. 

During the months of February, oxi and April, the Depart- 
ment of Defense participated in a study by the National Security 
Council of the possibility of achieving a balanced cash budget during 
fiscal year 1954 and a balanced administrative budget during fiscal 
year 1955. It was concluded that a complete budget balance could 
not be attained during these 2 years on the basis outlined without ser- 
iously reducing the rate of buildup of our def fense capabilities. How- 
ever, it was found that by a careful review and balancing of our 
military effort, important progress could be made in reducing deficits 
and bringing expenditures and revenue into reasonable balance. 
Our present budget requests are the result of this decision. 


RESULTS OF REVIEW 


Our intensive study of the requirements of the Department of De- 
fense, taking into account appropriations that had already been made, 
led us to the conclusion that significant reductions could be made 
in the fiscal year 1954 defense budget by institution of more realistic 
requirements, better planning and more efficient utilization of man- 
power and other resources. Our review quickly indicated that the 
provision of equipment, the construction of bases and the training of 
personnel were out of phase in some respects. By careful balancing 
of equipment, facilities, and manpower, improved military strength 
could be achieved on a common front without spending quite so much 
money. 

While it is very difficult to control the rate of expenditures when 
so much money has been appropriated and obligated, after a review 
of the matter with the National Security Council, the Department of 
Defense hopes to keep expenditures for the fiscal year 1954 down to 
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$43.2 billion and hopes to reduce expenditures for fiscal year 1955 
to approximately $40 billion in the event the Korean war is over. 


ANTICIPATED 1954 EXPENDITURES 


While the anticipated expenditure for fiscal year 1954 will be ap 
proximately the same as the estimated expe nditures for the current 
fiscal year, it is expected that actual expenditures for procurement of 
major items of military equipment and other hard goods will be higher 
than in the current year with a decrease in expenditures for person- 
nel, overhead and easy-to-get items that are foolish to stockpile. 

Our economy program, “and we do have an economy program, is 
based on more effective defense for less money. We believe that 
Uncle Sam’s big old pocketbook has been open just too wide. Crash 
programs and easy spending can no longer be justified, if they a 
could. It is reasonable to expect the Defense De partment to spend 
the money available to it in the same frugal, objective way that the 
people themselves have to spend what money they have left over after 
they pay their big taxes. 


1954 PROGRAM 


We have developed what be believe to be a sound program. Briefly 
stated, this program calls for the maintenance during fiscal year 1954 
of the basic combat forces presently in being in the Army and Navy 
but with their effectiveness improved by substantially increased mod- 
ernization of equipment. In the case of the Air Force, substantially 
increased combat effectiveness will be achieved both through con- 
tinued modernization of equipment and by a substantial buildup 
the number of combat wings. 

This program calls for maintaining Army combat strength at 20 
divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, and 117 antiaircraft battalions, 
4 more than now exist. However, it will be necessary for the Army to 
make reductions in total military personnel. Reductions will come 
from overhead and supporting activities. Provision is made for arm 
ing an increased number of ROK divisions. In addition, provision 
has been made to finance combat consumption of supplies and equip- 
ment in Korea during fiscal year 1954, with ammunition financed for 
an additional 6 months at combat consumption rates into fiscal year 
1955. 

INCLUSION IN BUDGET OF KOREAN REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Frreuson. May I ask there whether or not, in the budget 
that was revised, if the Korean situation was included ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. In the previous budget, in the budget that you 
obtained when you came here ? 

Secretary Witson. It had no specific ammunition consumption and 
nothing provided for cost of activating additional ROK divisions. 
It did have some items that were general for all the Army require- 
ments, so that there was some money available that could be used 
for that. 

Senator Fereccson. What is the difference between the money that 
was available for the use of Korea and what you are placing in the 
budget ? 
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Secretary Wirson. I think it is $1,800,000,000. 

Mr. McNer. It is almost $2 billion for ammunition consumptior 
in Korea and for providing equipment for the increased number of 
ROK divisions. 

Secretary Wison. It is somewhere between $1,800,000,000 and $2 
billion that we put in extra to make sure we would have the prope 


amounts to finance this Korean war if it continues, 


ANTICIPATED ARMY STRENGTH 


It is planned that the Army will have a total strength of 1,421,000 
on June 30, 1954, if combat continues in Korea up to that a if 
it should cease, present plans call for a reduction to 1,370,000. The 
modernization of the Army will continue, and reasonable additions 
will be made to the mobilization stocks of critical items. 

During the current fiscal year approximately one-half million 
trained men will be discharged from the Army. Almost half of these 
men will have had service in Korea, and the other half, although serv 
ing noncombat areas, will have had 2 years’ training. It is estimated 
that during the next 2 years close to 900,000 additional trained met 
will be discharged from active service in the Army. These trained 
men importantly strengthen our reserve forces. We intend to re me 
our entire reserve program to make certain that we are in fact « 
ating a reserve in all of the services that will be readily availab i if 
an emergency requires it. 

The Navy will maintain approximately the same number of war 
ships, and with the delivery of a limited number of new vessels and 
modernization of others, should ceakiiee to increase its overall com- 
bat effectiveness. ‘The Navy program provides for continuation of 
the gradual modernization of carrier task forces. Naval aviation will 
be further strengthened by substantial deliveries of new aircraft which 
will rapidly modernize the fleet air units. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you state anywhere in here how much of 
the appropriation and the carryover will be for naval air ? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not have that segregation. People later 
in the hearings can provide that. 

As in the case of the Army, the Navy will have to reduce personnel 
in the Shore Establishments and in overhead activities so as to accom- 
plish this objective within a military personnel strength of a little 
over 745,000. Naval aviation, including the Marine Corps, will have 
about 9,900 operating aircraft which will be available to support 
United States foreign policy wherever needed. 

The Marine Corps will continue to be organized in 3 divisions and 
3 air wings with about 230,000 men. Deliveries of new equipment 
during the next year will substantially improve the quality of both 
Marine Corps aircraft and ground equipment. 


STUDY BY NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


During the summer and fall of 1953, it is planned to take a new 
look at the entire defense picture. This will involve an intensive and 
detailed study by the cas designated Joint Chiefs of Staff. They 
will consider all aspects of “defense—str ategic plans, forces, missions, 
weapons, readiness levels and mobilization reserves, both stockpiles of 
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matériel and capacity to produce. This will provide the basis for the 


fiscal year 1955 budget. The current force plans are subject to what- 
ever change may be indicated by this forthcoming review. 


AIR FORCE GOAL 


Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 
20 wings for the Air Force, with 114 wings, maybe 110, we oe 
114 is possible, to be activated and substantially well equipped | 
June 30, 1954. This interim goal = ae 1) wings represents an incre ise 
in the numerical strength of the Air Force of about 30 percent, bu 
much more in combat effec seeaaaa’ 7 he size and composition of the 
Air Force in the future will de} vend on the results of this new strategic 
study and the National Security Council determinations based upon it. 

Consideration will cert: ainly be given to new technical de te lop- 
ments, including atomic possibilities, the availability of certain de- 
sirable improved aircraft. the number of planes that can be kept 
modernized and effective, and the necessity for maintainng a healthy 
urcraft-manufacturing industry so that its potential production capa- 
bilities are reasonably retained over a period of years as an esse ntial 
part of the mobilization base. 

In addition to achieving this active force, the Air National Guard 
and the Air Force Reserve will have substantially increased quantities 
of first-class aircraft available for use which will make them more 
effective units than previously planned. 


ANTICIPATED ATR FORCE STRENGTH 


As in the case of the Army and Navy, the Air Force will be ex- 
pected to reduce overhead and noncombatant personnel even while 


they are increasing the number of combat w ings. It is expected that 
the personnel a of the Air Force by June 30, 1954, will be 
ibout 960,000, very slight decrease from the present total. We 


believe this to ta possible as the personnel becomes more efficient and 
more effectively organized and excess personne l are taken out of over- 
head, organizi itional units, and the training establishments. 

The number of aircraft will be ap proximately 25,000. The numbers 
are not so important as how good some of them are. The Air Force 
will concentrate not on numbers but on the quality and effectiveness 
of new planes and their missions. 

We also expect that the cost of aircraft will begin to come down as 
manufacturers eliminate production and engineering difficulties and 
their workmen and subcontractors become more efficient. This is 
what happened on the B-29 and other aircraft production during ks 
war, and we see no reason why it should not happen again, especially 
if the aircraft industry is reasonably stabilized. 


ANTICIPATED TOTAL MILITARY STRENGTH 


In summary, our program calls for a total military strength of 
3,356,000 as of June 30, 1954, with a reduction to 3,500,000 if hostilities 


cease in Korea. I have directed that this reduction be made without 


reducing the number of personnel allocated to combat units. We hope 
to do this and reduce draft calls to approximately one-half the average 
rates of the first half of this current calendar year. 
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REVIEW OF MILITARY INSTALLATIONS 


This means that we do not need so many training camps, and some 
will have to be closed. Our program requires the most careful review 
of all of our military installations. Al types of military installations 
in operation that are not now needed should be closed. New construc- 
tion, including new air bases, not immediately needed must be post- 
poned or eliminated. New installations, including the construction 
of air bases, must be phased in with the units which will occupy and 
operate from them and must contribute to an increase in our military 
strength. I hope that the people of our country will understand this, 
especially those whose local personal interests may at the moment 
seem to be adversely affected. 

After all, war and the preparation for war never falls equally on 
everyone, and none of us should allow what seems to be his own per- 
sonal interest or advantage to interfere with the welfare of our coun- 
try. Certainly we do not subscribe to the fallacy that unnecessary 
military expenditures or the drafting of young men not immediately 
needed contribute to the well-being of all our people. 

We have kept both need and cost in mind. It is our objective to 
achieve greater efficiency and economy, while continuing to improve 
the combat effectiveness of our military forces. This is why our esti- 
mated rate of expenditures and our request for additional obliga- 
tional authority have not been reduced as much as some people had 
hoped. 

Senator Savronsrauy. May I ask one brief question there? Is it 
also true, Mr. Wilson, that without sacrificing a reasonable defense 
posture in the meantime, as they get to know how to build these air 
planes, some of the lead time that is estimated in the appropriations 
that are built up from that lead time, can be properly cut down with- 
out sacrificing the airplanes in any way ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct, Senator. We have time to 
appropriate money and place additional orders for any of the planes 
that are found to be nec essary later. In other words, the money 
available now will not handicap us in doing anything we reasonably 
can to rapidly increase the defense possibilities of the Nation. 

Senator SALtronsraLL. That means that you can build up your air- 
plane strength and build up your new airplanes, but you do not have 
to have quite as much money to do it? 

Secretary Witson. We do not have to appropriate the money so 
soon, either. 

Senator Satronstati. That is what I meant. 


REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE WINGS 


Senator Maypank. May I ask a question at that point? I thought 
we were going to wait, but I am glad the Senator asked that question. 
That means a reduction in the Air Force wings from 143 to 120, 
and I thoroughly agree with what you say about the air bases, and 
I congratulate you on that statement. I do not think any person, as 
you suggest, should let personal feelings interfere with the security of 
this country. This country does not want a defensive Air Force; we 
want an offensive Air Force. 
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Secretary Witson. We do not have 143 wings at the present time. 
That is a paper schedule. 

Senator Maysank. This country wants an offensive Air Force, Mr. 
Secretary, and not a defensive Air Force. What are you going 
to do with your atom bombs? 

Secretary Witson. Well, of course. we are building some fine new 
bombers. 

Senator MayBaNnk. I understand that, but do we have an offensive 
Air Force or a defensive Air Force? 

Secretary Wirson. It will be—I mean there is nothing taken out 
of the program for 1954. 

Senator MayBpank. That will hurt our offensive Air Force in case 
we get into a war, which we all hope and pray we will not but the 
statement I read in the paper was that we had enough to defend 
America; that is exactly what the distinguished General Van Fleet 
said; he had enough ammunition to defend himself on the penin- 
sula but he did not have enough ammunition in Korea; and the only 
interest I have in the Air Force is not bases—you are right in cutting 
out these new bases, because I do not see that they are ne¢ essary—but 
I want to make certain that we have enough Air Force pilots, naviga 
tors and bombardiers to insure an offensive Air Force if we need it. 
That is the only question I wanted to ask. 

Secretary Wirson. Perhaps to make that other statement of mine 
a little clearer, I have the conception of our military program as a 
Nation, being ample to defend the country and to strike back if war 
is forced upon us; but we are not ourselves accumulating a big war 
machine to use it on somebody. 

Senator Maypanx. I join in that. 

Secretary Wirson. That is the difference. 


QUESTION OF AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Senator Maypank. But you believe that this is an offensive Ai 
Force as well asa defensive Air Force / 

Secretary Witson. That is undoubtedly true. 

Senator Youna. Is it the strongest Air Force in the world today ? 

Secretary Wiztson. I do not think I can answer that one. I do not 
know that any of us know exactly how strong Russia’s air force is, 
and it is an entirely different kind of an air force; it is much more a 
defensive air force, and not an offensive air force. That ought to 
give the American people some encouragement, as a matter of fact. 

Senator Hitt. What do you mean by a defensive air force? 

Secretary Witson. A defensive air force is more fighters and in 
terceptors, and an offensive air force would be more bombers and long 
range fighters. 

Senator Hitt. Then you say we have more of a defensive air force 
than we do an offensive air force, is that right / 

Secretary WILSON. ( Yh, no, We are the people who are building the 
bombers. 

Senator Fercuson. Is not that required because of the distance we 
might be from our potential enemy ? 

Senator Cuavez. In order to have an offensive or get an offensive 
air force, you have to have that type of bomber. 
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Senator Casr. In order that there may be no misunderstanding, 
when you said more fichters, were you referring to the Russian air 
force 2 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Case. I think that that was different from the impression 
one might have had. You are referring to the Russian air force as 
being more defensive ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. They are concentrating on their 
MIG production appare ntly. 

Senator F'rreauson. That has a limited range? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. Very limited ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Cuavez. Isn’t this what you have in mind: Our planes at 
the moment are—you are trying to plan them so that they can be 
detensive if necessary / ; 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE POWER 


Secretary Wiison. We are building both kinds, and we are building 
the short-range fighters and interceptors for defense, and we are 
also building the others that could be used as a striking power if 
someone attacked us, and we can attack them back in their homeland 

Senator Cuavez. The difference between the ones that can attack 
outside the United States and what you have in mind, as far as the 
Russians are concerned, is that they will probably keep theirs within 
their own country ¢ 

Secretary Winson. I do not know what they are going to do, sir 
but what they are doing now is concentrating on a relatively few 
number of types of planes, and they are building the fighter-intercep 
tor type. 

Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, do we have more long-range bombers 
than the Russians? 

Secretary Witson. I think so. 

Senator Hiri. You think so? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes. 

Senator Hm. Do you think we have many more long-range bomb 
ers than they do, modern bombers ? 

Secretary Wirson. Well, that Iron Curtain is pretty thick. 

Senator Frreuson. You mean it is hard to get intelligence exactly 
of what they do have? 

Senator Cnavez. Intelligence about their bombers. 

Secretary Wirtson. If I knew, I would not know whether I ought to 
say so or not. 

Senator Ferauson. Suppose we reserve that question, Senator, until 
we are in executive session. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question of 
the Secretary. When you speak of the reduction in groups from 143 
to 120, would it be correct to say that what you have in mind is more 
beef and less skeletons? 

Secretary Wirson. No, this is just a realistic appraisal of what we 
ean do. There is no use in making some obsolete types of planes that 
we do not want out ahead, and if you will look at the history of the 
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past, we have never made an aircraft schedule yet in terms of numbet 
of wings that somebody said a year ago they are going to have. 


POSSIBLLITY OF REALIZING GOAI 


Now, I think we have got this one pulled down this time to where we 
are going to make it. What we are going to do for 1955 and 1956, 
we don’t know yet. 

Senator Case. But you are talking In terms of coals that wn be 


realized. 

Secretary Wixison. In the near future. 

Senator Mayspank. That is it exactly, Mr. Secretary—and you 
have by commendation for the good }' b you are doing. General Van 
Fleet sald the same thing nere in the (ppre priations Committee, that 
the timing on the ammunition was for 1955 and 1956. I want the 
timing on the Air Force for 1953. 

Secretary WILSON. It is a little too late ti put it on for 1953. 

Senator MaypankK. But you should not cut it back, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. How is that ! 

Senator MayBpank. I would never suggest that it be cut back. I 
am talking about the planes and the wings and I am not talking about 
these air bases that have been cut out. I think you have too 
many air bases now, and | am not differing one iota with you, but I 
am talking about the trained pilots, and I read in the paper today that 
you have to send some of your own } ilot 
whatever you term them, to Indochina to train the French how to fly 
them. Was that newspaper report correct 

Secretary Wixson. I cannot keep up with the papers in this. 

Senator MAyBanxkK. Well. I have to. 


] 
Ss oh our cargo planes, O1 


RATE OF MANUFACTURE OF PLANES 


Senator Ferauson. May Lask this question: Are we cutting down on 
the manufacture now of airplanes or are we producing planes at the 
rate that we can produce them ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. There is nothing in the current planning that 
cuts out any of the new modern planes that we can get reasonably. 
Now, there are a couple of little spots where the schedules were peaked 
up out of all reasonableness for manufacture, and we might have left 
out a few planes. 

Senator Frreuson. There was grave doubt, I believe, that you 
could ever produce that peak, but, at the present time are you produ 
ing all that you can produce ? 

Mr. Kyers. There are some that the Air Force has determined they 
do not want due to change in requirements. 

Senator Frereuson. That is different. If they do not want a plane 
and have no need for it, then, of course, that is not cutting back. 

Mr. Kyrs. That is a normal adjustment that you have as you go 


along. 


ACHIEVEMENT OF 143-WING AIR FORCE 


Senator Hix. Let me ask this question at this point : Our objective 
was 143 wings. Was not that pretty well agreed on a year or two 
ago, that we would have 143 wings? 
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Secretary Witson. At one time it was agreed that we would have 
them by now, but we did not get them. 

Senator Mayspanxk. That was not the fault of Congress, because the 
$6 billion appropriation I introduced as an amendment to the same 
bill 2 or 3 years ago, and I do not remember who was Secretary of the 
Air Force then, but the President himself, said that, and I do not want 
to assume responsibility for what President Truman did. 

Senator Hix. With the reductions you have made in the budget, 
we will be longer getting those 143 wings than otherwise. 

Secretary Wiison. Not necessarily. 

Senator Hii. How do you explain that ? 

Secretary Witson. Because, if these planes are what they should 
a and we get the bugs out of them and get the production up, we 

‘an order plenty more of them if that is what we want to do. We 
will have time to do it. The time it takes is really to get new planes 
into production and get them so that they are without troubles and 
they are safe and right for the service. 

lam very sympathetic with the job our Air Force had todo. When 
Korea made us suddenly realize we had been too penurious with this 
$13 billion budget we were talking about only 3 years ago here, and 
Congress opened up the big old pocketbook and said, “Now reach in 
and take what it takes to do the job,” the Air Force had to put into 
production some planes that they knew already were obsolete in their 
minds, because they knew how to make better ones; it was obvious they 
could be made, but the mechanics of getting the new models proven 
and getting them tooled up and getting them into production was a 
tremendous effort. You cannot do a thing in half the time by appro 
priating twice as much. 


AIR FORCE BUILDUP 


Senator Sauronstatt. Now, boiling it down, you are leaving the 
impression that we are cutting down our Air Force, and, from my 
conversations with you, I get the impression that you are not cutting 
down the Air Force, but are building it up, and at the end of June 
of this year, you will have more operational wings than you now have, 
is that correct ? 

Secretary Wrirson. I just said that we are counting on building it up 
30 percent in numbers and more than that in combat effectiveness, so 
that the increase in the Air Force as compared to the Army and the 
Navy is going to be a very rapid one. 

Senator Maypank. If I might add a “thank you” for permitting me 
to ask this question: Is there a vote on the bill? 

Senator Ferauson. We will have to recess for a few minutes, and we 
will go over and vote and then come back. 

(Whereupon, the subcommittee took a short recess.) 


AIRCRAFT TO BE ELIMINATED 


Senator Fereuson. We will resume. 

I would like to ask one question before you go back to your prepared 
statement. If you could, in an open hearing, tell us what kind of air- 
craft would be taken out as a result of this budget; would you say 
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whether they would be in the nature of fighters and bombers, or those 
that make an effective unit, or are they of other types? 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Kyes has that. 

Mr. Kyers. Well, they are transports, trainers, some helicopters, and 
I would like to talk mea the rest of the prob lem off the peers 

Senator FerGuson. But you do not think it weakens the effectiveness 
of the Force / 

Mr. Kyes. No. Asa matter of fact, you really have a supplement, 
because the Guard and the Reserves will have greater strength 


STRENGTH OF GUARD AND RESERVE UNITS 


Senator Frreuson. In other words, you are not weakening the 
National Guard ¢ 

Mr. Kyers. Well, for example, at the present time, the Guard and 
Reserves—and again I am on this off-the-record business. 

Senator Ture. If it is a question that must be classified, I do not 
believe it should be answered. 

Mr. Kyes. I can say this as a general statement, there will be a 
great deal more strength in the Guard units and the Reserve units. 

Senator Mayspank. | appreciate the situation as stated by the Hon- 
orable Secretary, and I have a deep regard for Mr. Kyes. He was 
before the Banking and Curre ney Committee. T cag thing I want 


to know is: Are we going to have an offensive Air Force, or are we 
going to have a defensive Air Force as the papers ies Mr. Wilson 
as saying? We all know what an offensive football team is—and the 


comparisons are vulgar—but the American people understand, and | 
say it knowingly, from the mail I get, are we going to have an offensive 
or a defensive Air Force ? 

Secretar y Witson. We are going to have both. 

Senator Maynank. In other words, we are not going to go back to 
the old rules and try to change them as we did in football ? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point this out, and I think it will 
help. 

Senator Maysank. [ deeply appreciate what you have done for 
American business, and knowing your ability and knowing your re pu- 
tation, I simply want your opinion: Are we going to have an offensive 
Air Force comparable to that of our enemy? That is all I want to 
know. Will that be done under the cut ? 

Secretary Witson. I would like to point this out: That it is com 
mon. knowledge that a fighter wing has 75 airplanes in it. 

Senator Maypank. I know that. 

Secretary Witson. A bomber has 45 and the heavy bombers 30, so 
that the average wing might have 50 or 60 airplanes. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Secretary, | understand that. My ques 
tion is, Do we have an offensive Air Force? I have been all through 
this wing business. 


Secretary Witson. Let me finish my point, because I think it is an 
interesting one. Let us assume that the average wing is 60 ail Dh ines, 
and let us say we are going to have 150 wings; that is 9,000 airplanes. 


We have got 25,000 airplanes, so that what we are trying to do is get 
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more airplanes in the combat fighting category and not so much on 
the fringe business. 
Senator Mayspank. How about our strategic air force? 


POSSIBLE ECONOMY IN IMPROVING ORGANIZATION 


Secretary Witson. I would like to point this out, too, that is is ab 
solutely astonishing how many men it seems to take on the ground t 


keep 1 boy flying 30 hours a month. There is a great possibility 
here of achieving some economies and improving organization and 


better expenditure of the money, and still not hurt the effective 
strength of the Air Force. That is what we are trying to do. 

Senator Mayrank. I thoroughly agree with you, and I believe you 
did the right thing in ¢ utting out the new bases, but I want to know 
if we are going to have an offensive Air Force with strategic air power 
able to accomplish its objectives and to do what we spent billions and 
billions of dollars for on atomic energy, because that was the purposs 
of the appropriations. 


OFFENSIVE AIR FORCE 


Secretary Witson. If you want a simple answer to that, the answer 
is “Yes.” 

Senator MaypanKk. Thank you. We are going to have an offensive 
Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Senator Mayspank. I am glad to hear you contradict the newspapers 
who quoted you some 2 weeks ago. 

Senator Ture. Secretary Wilson, in the time you have been in the 
secretaryship, have you been able to determine that you can get a plane 
constructed for less money under your plan than what it was costing 
when you took over the secretaryship? If you have that information, 
then we will find that we have the answers to the questions that by 
reduced budget we will still have a defense that will carry the fight to 
the enemy if the enemy ever attacks us. That is the simple question 
that Iam concerned with. That is, whether you are able to reduce the 
overall cost in getting a plane constructed. 

Secretary Witson. You see, the Defense Department, the old one 
and the new one, neither operates the plants that produce these planes. 
The cost and how those planes are run are the responsibilities of the 
managements of those plants. But what you give them to do, in part, 
and what you ask of them and how often you change the schedules and 
whether you have to rush planes into production before they are 
really ready and have to make changes all of the time affect their basic 
opportunities to achieve low costs. 

Now, we think that we can help our suppliers to de a better job for 
the country by planning the business a little better. 


PLANE PRODUCTION AT REDUCED COST 


Senator Tuyr. That is the meat of my question. Have you, in the 
course of your administrative responsibilities, been able to perfect the 
plan to such an extent that you are permitting the manufacturer to 
manufacture and put out a plane at a smaller cost than what was in 
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practice at the time that you assumed that office? That is the meat 
of the question as far as I am concerned. 

If you have not, sir, then a reduction in funds will bring about 
reduction in our defense. If you have perfected a plan, then we 
hope for a defense on a lesser amount of ci irs Phat the quest 
that I would like to get the answer to. because I am like evervbor 
else, and I am determined to have a defense 1f we are attacked that w 
not only protect ourselves as a Nation, but will rr’y the fight to t 


enemy. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you have an answer to that? 

Mr. K YES. I do not qi uite see how what he ts talking ibout re L¥ 
follows, because you are mixing up what you go to the banker for 
the way of funds to oper: ate your forward financing 
are doing on an operational basis to build up your product and your 
fighting power. Now, let us not mix these two things. 

Senator Ture. Did I understand you to say that the question 
jumbled question ¢ 

Mr. Kyes. I did not suggest 1f was jumbled but the point Il am 
making is this: You say, if I understand you correctly, that if th 
budget was reduced for fiscal year 1954, that therefore you would not 
get as much fighting power. Now, then, what I am saying ts, let u 
not confuse the difference between your operations ind what you go to 
the bank for to pay for the product when it comes out the other end 
of the line. 


st what vo 


INADEQUACY OF FORWARD FINANCING 


1 


Forward financing is not roing to get you another airpl: ine, anothel 
tank, or anything else. The thing that we are vee to do in this 
whole picture is to really look on an operational basis. First, we 
know where we are how, and we know where we can vO and how fast 
that can be accomplished, and then looking at the money that we 
already have in the bank, we are indicating how much additional we 
need to sustain our operational plans. 

Senator Ture. You are only commenting on what might be my 
comment at the latter part of my statement. My question to thi 
Secretary was this: In his administrative responsi ibilities and fun 
tions, has the Secretary been able to formulate a plan so that you ar 
actually getting a reduction in the production cost, SO that you are 
ge tting more defe nse for the same amount of dollars or a lesser amount 
of doll: ars than had been : appropr iated? That was the spec ifie ques 
tion, and if you cannot accomplish that, and if you have not accom 
plished it, you are going to have less defense if we reduce the dollars. 

Mr. Kyes. First, you used the word “budget,” and I wanted to clear 
that up. <A dollar does not fly, and you cannot do anything with a 
dollar toward getting any place in the air. 

Senator Ture. But a dollar will purchase defenses. 

Senator Kyrs. You do not need that dollar until you have the goods 
coming out of the line and you have to meet the payment. 


METHOD OF EFFECTING SAVINGS 


Now then, with respect to your costs, you effect savings in many 
different ways. For example, I can think of one quickly where ap 
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proximately $98 million was spent and the result of it was questionable, 
and I do not know that I would want to put that same $98 million in 
the 1954 budget. You have some cases where you have a couple of 
suppliers that the cost of a plane from one supplier as against another 
is substantially higher. 

Senator Ture. Now you are answering the question. 

Mr. Kyers. Ce rtainly we think we can make progress, and after all 
Wwe are not starting to spend this money until June 30, we have a little 
room to goto work. We feel that we can help, if our industrial experi- 
ence is worth a nickel, we ought to be able to find some ideas that are 
going to he ‘Ip somebody some place to get it cheaper. 

Also, in some of these programs already the Air Force have taken 
out some planes before we even got down to this budget: business, for 
various reasons, which I wille xpl: iin to you later in executive session. 
And, also, you will find that you bought certain products, due to the 
short time that they had, which you could get more quickly, purchase 
of which you may not want to repeat. 

Therefore, the dollars that you spend in fiscal year 1954 are going 
to get you more of the hardware, because the lead time will give you 
some room to work in. Also, while that lead time shortens, you do 
not need to lay as much money out there ahead of it. 


QUESTION OF MORE PLANES FOR LESS MONEY 


Senator Ture. I realize that, but I do not think that I have gotten 
a clear answer to my question. Have you, in your administrative 
functions, succeeded in reducing the cost of getting 1 fighter out of the 
factory and 1 bomber out of the factory? 

Mr. Kyrs. Are we spending all of the money for fighters and 
bombers ¢ 

Senator Ture. No. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Kyrs. You see the point? 

Senator Ture. I am trying to assist you, sir, and I will either vote 
against a reduction or I will vote in support of it, but I must know 
the answers. 

Have you, administratively, been able to reduce the cost of a bomber 
and a fighter by your executive and your administrative plan, or 
havent you? Now, I must have the answer to that or I will not 
be able to support you. 

Secretary Witson. I will try to answer it for you. We have not 
been on the job long enough to be able to say we have actu: illy gotten 
more planes for less mone y with what is going on now. But we cer- 
tainly expect to be able to do it as time goes on. 

Senator Ture. But, Secretary W ilson, that is the disturbing thing 
to those of us faced with whether we work on a reduced budget or 
whether we work on an increased budget. That is the question I am 
concerned about. 

Secretary Witson. Let me try to answer it specifically. We are 
talking about the money we are asking for fiscal year 1954. If we 
make the progress that we think we can, we won't have to ask as much 
for 1955 as we otherwise would. If we do not make the progress that 
we should be able to make we still have time to ask for money next 
year and spend the money at the end of the production schedule now 
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laid out there because you do not need as much lead-time as was 
needed when the designs were new and they were on paper, or just a 
mock-up model made, or one experimental job that was not really 
ready for production. 


ADEQUACY OF APPROPRIATION 


I have a great sympathy for the men that tried to do this lob e rly, 
and they had plenty of money, Coneress appropriated plenty of 
money, and actu: ully more than they could reasonably spend. So my 
answer to you on that is that this interim goal that we talk about, that 
we expect to achieve here in 1954 and 1955 is about all we could get 
done no matter how much money you appropriated; $40 billions is 
plenty of money to have availab le here now to do a good job on. 

Exactly what. we can do on t—we say 120 wings, and that does not 
put any limit on what the Air Force finally should be, we do not say at 
this time. We say that we are going to take another look at it. 

Senator Case. What you are saying in effect is that you are asking 
for all of the funds that you think you can efficiently and economically 
obligate in the coming year. 

Secretary Wison. That should do the job. 

Mr. Kyes. Beyond those that are already there. Now, there is an- 
other point there. 

Senator Case. Percentagewise, your carryover will not be as high 
the coming fiscal year as it is this one? 

Secretary Wunson. No; it will not, because some of the extra stuff 
will be out of it. I do not blame the manufacturers for liking to have 
3 years’ business on their books but they do not have to have that 
much and it gives you more opportunity to keep the inventories down 
and if you order too much ahead you get all of the easy stuff to begin 
with; you get the whole place cluttered up and you still have some 
trouble with some items, ind you do not get the finished planes. 

Now, we are going to concentrate on getting the troubles out of the 
thing and getting the finished planes. We have enough money to do 
that. 

REDUCTION IN PARTS REQUIRED 


Senator Frreuson. Is it not true that you will not need so many 
parts ? 

Secretary Wiuson. Well, we get some favorable breaks now and 
then. For instance, these jet engines are turning out to be more dura 
ble than we thought they would be at the beginning and you do not 
have to replace them so often, and we have ordered more engines to 
begin with than actually you are going to have to have now. 

Senator Ture. The only reason I pressed for a specific answer is 
that we would be very much as though we were in darkness groping 
around. I sat right here in this committee hearing a vear ago when 
the charts of the military were up before us, showing us that — 
the funds were made available there would have to be a cutback and 1 
a cutback came, our defense naturally would suffer and the cost Seakd 
be greater because cancellation of contracts would involve cost, and 
due | to the cancellation of contracts there would be an additional cost 
imposed because certain amounts of just reduction costs would be in- 
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volved; that is because they would have to halt their work and rein- 
state, or reenact the halted production in the factories. 

Those were the reports we were given last year, and that is what 
led me to press for a specific answer. Because if such a halting of 
industrial output would take place in a factory, it would involve us 
in additional expenses because you were halting the work in the plant. 
I pressed for an answer so that I would get that clear in my mind, and 
secondly, I pressed for an answer because if you have succeeded admin- 
istratively to reduce the cost of a bomber, or a fighter plane in its 
complete unit, then we know that we are going to get the same defense 
for less dollars spent. 


CONSIDERATIONS OF ATOMIC POSSIBILITIES 


Secretary Witson. There are three points that I would like to make, 
and I made them before. You appreciate I have to speak a bit in 
general terms. We say considerations will certainly be given to new 
technical developments including the atomic possibilities, the avail 
ability of certain desirable improved aircraft, and the number of 
planes that can be kept modernized and effective, and the necessity 
for maintaining a healthy aircraft-manufacturing industry, so that 
its potential production capabilities are reasonably retained over a 
period of years, as an essential part of the mobilization base. 


ANTICIPATED DROP IN AIRCRAFT COST 


We also expect the cost of aircraft will begin to come down, as 
manufacturers eliminate production and engineering difficulties and 
their workmen and subcontractors become more efficient. 

Part of that is having a proven definite objective and schedu 
these plants. 

This is what happened to the B-29 production and other aircraft 
production during the war, and we see no reason why it should not 
happen again, especially if the aircraft industry is reasonably 
established. 


le In 


LESS EXPENDITURE FOR PERSONNEL AND SOFT GOODS 


Now, we also point out that while we expect the actual expenditures 
of money for fiscal 1954 to be about the same as they were in fiscal 
1953—talking about money paid out now and not the new funds—we 
expect to spend more of that money for essential military materiel 
and hard goods and finished “— ines, and not so much of it for what 
we call soft goods and personnel and that kind of thing. 

In other words, we expect to save in the area that Mr. Kyes has 
been talking about, and spend more money for the aircraft. When 
we spend more for the aircraft we expect to spend it for the combat 
aircraft, the really good ones that the boys want to fight with, if they 
have to fight. 

Senator Ture. And you have a feeling that because you or the 
manufacturers have succeeded in eliminating some of the bugs, and 
you, as the Defense Department, do not instigate changes that will 
require a great deal of engineering and reequipping of the plane—if 
you have eliminated those | mgs, I can forsee that you are going to get 
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more planes for less dollars. But the main thing is, have you elim- 
inated those bugs? That is what I am trying to get a positive answer 


on. 
CONCENTRATION ON ADVANCED AIRCRAFT TYPES 


Secretary Wuson. If I had it to do over again I do not think we 
would have quite so many models. However, we do have them now and 
we are going over that carefully, but of course, if you try to make too 
many kinds of things small quantities, the cost is more, and your eng 
neering and all of the tooling and troubles that you have with them. 
However, what we are doing is concentrating on the new advanced 
type of airplanes. We are not asking for money now if we do not need 
it now. 


QUESTIONS AIR FORCE REDUCTION 


The reason this big reduction seems to come out of the Air Force 
so much was because they had so much money that they did not get 
spent. I am not critical of them for the reason that they didn’t get it 
spent, and I understand the difficulties of it. 

I attempted to apologize a little bit, really, for not making greater 
reductions like some people think we ought to make, so that we could 
say, “Sure, we can balance the budget, and we can cut the taxes, and 
so forth.” 

I want to assure you that those of us in the Defense Department 
recognize we have the responsibility of the defense of the country 
as well as seeing that the money is well spent. 

Senator Ture. Every one of us, Mr. Secretary, would support you 
on that. The fact was that there were a couple of statements that left 
it on the basis that you were thinking rather on the affirmative, 
that this is what we have succeeded in accomplishing, and that was 
why I was pressing because I know folks back in my State would 
support all of the defense that this Nation needs to secure itself 
against an attack, and also to carry the offensive to the enemy if it 
becomes our need to do that. Therefore, I want to learn definitely 
if we are lessening our preparations and our defense preparations Dy 
reducing dollars. 

I wanted to know if you are able to exercise your administrative 
ability that you have established in private industry, in your defense 
secretarial position to such an extent that we are getting more equip- 
ment and more machines for less dollars appropriated ¢ 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Secretary Wirtson. The opportunity is there, sir, I want to assure 
you of it. I would like to say that there are only 9 of us that have 
come into the thing so far and there are almost 5 million people in it. 
It is like a big ship that you are going to try to put in another dock at 
the last minute, and it is hard to handle it. So I do not want to claim 
any credit for having accomplished very much to date. 

Senator Hirt. When you say only nine people, what do you mean 
by that? 

Secretary Wiison. Nine newcomers in the place. 

Senator Hiix. You are speaking about nine newcomers? 
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Secretary Witson. Others were there already, but we have to get 
the thing organized better, and we really have three things before 
the Congress now that are very interesting. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN 


We have the reorganization plan which is not up before you men, 
but I would like to speak favorably of it because I know it is a con- 
structive thing to do. It will clarify repsonsibility and avoid duplhi- 
cation of effort and make the organization more effective for the pur- 
pose. We have designated some new Chiefs of Staff. We are going 
to go over the whole business again. We would do it if we had the 
old Chiefs because times change, and we have some favorable new 
things in this picture that have come along. We have identified our 
problems a little bit better. And, of course, the third thing is this 
budget itself. I assure you I have been working hard at it. 


APPROVAL OF BUDGET REDUCTION 


Senator Hiri. Let me ask this question: You spoke of the Chiefs 
of Staff. Was this reduction in the budget approved by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff? 

Secretary Witson. I cannot give you a straight answer to that be- 
cause the Chiefs of Staff have never been quite satisfied with what 
the civilians were willing to spend. I mean, the old records in the 
place showed that we, when we first estimated what we might need, 
we estimated it was $100 billion on the first appropriation or some- 
thing like that. But they can see where we can accomplish some of 
these things all right, and as far as I am concerned I think they ought 
to speak for themselves. 

Senator Hitz. May I ask, Did you discuss these reductions with 
the Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force ? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Senator Frrauson. Have you discussed them with the President ? 

Secretary Witson. We have discussed it with the Security Council. 

Senator Frerauson. And they are in contact with the President ? 

Secretary Witson. The first thing we did was put up to the three 
services what it would do to the program if we reduced the rate of 
expenditures enough to balance the budget. The three services an 
alyzed the thing as best they could quickly, and told the Security 
Council what that would do to the program. 

None of us in the Defense Department were in favor of any such 
efiort that was going to hurt the military position of the country 
too much. This is a program that I think is a sound one. 


PROGRAM DISCUSSION WITH GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Senator Hitt. Did you discuss the program with General Vanden- 
berg, the Chief of Staff of the United States Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. Did you discuss it with him, personally ? 

Secretary Wiison. Sure, to the degree he has been available. 

Senator Hm. Is he not always subject to you? If the Secretary of 
Defense wants to see one of the service heads, he is always available 
or can be made available, can he not? 
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Secretary Witson. I think that the General would like to have these 
143 air wings right now, and so would I, as far as that is concerned. 
But there is no way you can do that. 

Senator Hitt. Did he approve the reductions? That is what I am 
asking. 

REDUCTIONS DETERMINED BY DEPARTMENT 


Secretary Witson. I think he ought to speak for himself. He did 
not specifically approve the reductions; they were worked up by th 
whole Department. 

Senator Case. Do you ever expect that you can refer questions like 
that to the head of any branch, whether it is Air Force or Navy, or 
Army, and have him say “I invite you to reduce my appropriation.” 

Secret: ry W ILSON. You men have been at it down here longer that 
I have. 

Senator Case. Of course, the very position he occupies almost 
requires the head of any branch to hedge when you ask him to suggest 
reductions. 


CIVILIAN CONTROL OF MILITARY 


Secretary Witson. Both the civilian and military people that are 
involved in this defense effort of our country have great responsibili 


= 


ties. By the very foundation of our country, the civilians are given 
charge of it because the history of military people is that if you let 
them handle it alone they run it up until the military organization 
becomes a crushing weight on any country. That is why we have 
civilian control of the military. 

Senator Case. Mr. Secretary, I have heard the heads of the different 
branches say that when they are speaking of theater the head of a 
division never feels that he has enough. That same trait might be 
applied to the Chiefs. 

1 am reminded of the fact that many years ago, when General 
Eisenhower was Chief of Staff—I think it was the time he made his 
first presentation as Chief of Staff to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for the War Department, the old War Department, which 
embraced the Army and the Air Force—that he wound up his state 
ment to us by saying: 

We have asked for these things because from our point of view these are what 
we would like to have; these are what we think we need; we will defend these 
same estimates in the Senate, but it is the responsibility of the Congress under 
the Constitution to determine what portion of the national economy can be 
assigned to the national defense, and that is the responsibility that the Consitu 
ion places upon the Congress. 

gut every head of a branch is going to play safe by asking for 
certainly all that he thinks he can get, and probably a safety factor 
beyond that. 


ESSENTIALS OF SECURITY 


Secretary Witson. Well, the security of our country, to quote the 
President, depends upon three things: spiritual, military, and eco- 
nomic. We have to have the will and love of our country, and will- 
ingness to make the sacrifices personally to defend it, and pay our 
taxes, as you mentioned, and whatever it is. 
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We have to have the force in being, and the experienced trained 
military people that can rise to the occasion, and we have to have the 
production and the economy of the country to back it up. 

We have to have, in this troubled world we are living in, a con- 
tinuing position that is reasonably secure, and still is based on those 
three things. This is the best picture of the thing that I can give you. 

Senator Case. And is this proposal based on a consideration of the 
productive capacity of industry as you know it ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, unless you cut the civilian production which 
could be done, if you wished. You could fotoa nO hour week or a 
60-hour week or you could do like the Russians did during the war 
and have 14- or 15-year old boys working in their plants, and working 
for SU hours a week. 

But it is not necessary to go to any such extreme, and I am sure 
our people would not be for it unless the enemy was knocking right 
at the door and we were ina war. Then I think they would do what 
was needed. 

Senator Case. I think they would, too, but every decision like this 
involves a certain calculation of risk, aS to the approximate date as 
to when a maximum effort is needed, and also an estimate of how 
rapidly you can bring into new aircraft the latest fruit of the 
researchers. 


INCREASE IN TOTAL STRENGTII 


Secretary Wirison. I am sure our country is much more secure 
now than right at the time of Korea or a year after. The strength 
is starting to build up quite favorably, and obviously. The same is 
true of our allies and our partners in the defense of the free world. 

But the free countries all face this question of a nice balance between 
what the economy will stand and a good military position, not enough 
perhaps to precipitate a war, and be the ageressor. We are not 
building up to that, but we are building up to a very secure position 
of defense. However. we come hack on Senator Mavbank’s question 
a while ago, part of the defense is the ability to strike back, too. 

Senator Case. Mr. Chairman, the definite and positive answer, it 
seems to me, to some of the questions that I have raised and other 
members have raised, has got to come when you get to an actual 
analysis of the funds available and the carryover and those things. 
I, for one, am going to suggest that I will refrain from any further 
questions until the Secretary completes his statement. 

Senator SarronstaLL. I would like to ask a question, following up 
Senator Thye’s question, and I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


BROADENED PRODUCTION BASE 


This is a little different line. Mr. Wilson, you were quoted in the 
newspapers some time ago, and actually you wrote me a letter as 
chairman of the Committee on Armed Services, on this phase of 
production. Now, as I understand, Mr. Lovett, who was your pred- 
ecessor, he was broadening the base of production and not using all 
of the facilities in order to have a broad base if you had to build 
up suddenly. Then the statement came out that you had cut down 
that base. 
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Now, it was my understanding from your letter to me that 
had not necessarily cut down that base, but that you had bi 
the production to a greater deort e on the plants that you wert 
to get the lower costs as a result. Would you elaborate on tl 

Secretary Witson. Yes; I would like t¢ If I had be 


the last 3 years, I would have built more productiot 
tion base to begin with. 


Senator SALTONSTALL. What is that? 

Secretary Witson. I would have built more product ' 
mobilization base so I woid have achieved i stronger m lita y pos) 
tion quickly, and that is what I personally would have done 

I am a little critical of the thing because no one has thought appar 
ently what we would do if we did not have the war on a cert date 
that we had set. I have yet to run across a contract with any supplier 
that says what he is going to do with his mobilization base when he 
stops having orders. That means that we will be 1 oht back where 
we were after World War II if we do not have the war. We build 
everything up to a certain place and then we start to liquidate t 


base. ag rain. 
CONTINUING AVAILABLE BASE ESSENTIAI 


In other words, we have got to have a continuing available ba 
that is not going to be liquidated and that we can maintain because 
no one knows when the day of danger is. It is right now. It is right 
now, and unless basically the situation changes in the world, I am 


afraid that we are going to have to face the situation realistically. 
We are going to have to have the kind of military organization i 
our country that we have not had during its whole history. 

We cut our military organizations a way down in the past and 
then we would have a war, or a threat of war, or a war. We would 
rise to the occasion and we would finally be victorious. But the 


danger now is that with this atomic age, and the rapid communica 
tions, and the fast airplanes and all have made the world relatively 
so much smaller that disaster could come so much quicker. We are 


going to have to be prepared unless the whole situation in the wor ld 
changes. 


QUESTION OF MORE BUSINESS TO FEWER FIRMS 


Senator SatronsTaLt. May I ask this one question before we are 
called to the Senate on another roll call? Are you using fewer 
firms and giving them more business ? 

Secretary Witson. We have not changed that. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. And getting lower costs? 

Secretary Wirson. It is only a question of how we will gr adually 
work into a sound position. Just take the simple one of ammunition 
Well, we had quite a mobilization base, but we did not have tae 
ammunition, if you want to look at it realistically We will have to 
spend our money, as I say, objectively, and with the same frugality 
that the people have to spend their money. 

os Sau TONSTALL. Will you answer this question: What I want 
to know is, by this action of yours, you have not narrowed the pro 
duction sobs to the point where, if we were faced with D day sud 
denly, those production plants could be put to work. 
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MOBILIZATION BASE 


Secretary Wiison. We are going to have to pay attention to exactly 
what we mean by a mobilization base, and what would happen if we 
had the war, and where the people are that would have to work in the 
factories. We have taken the mobilization base as a phrase to conjure 
with like it Was something that would always be there and that you 
could turn on and off as needed; and that by spreading the work 
and paying extra cost (sometimes as much as 50-percent extra) you 
were creating something of value, without making any arrangement 
as to how the facilities are to be used after production orders had 
stopped. Some of the production base is good and some is not so good. 

Senator Sauronstatu. People are awfully interested in this, Mr. 
Wilson, and they can readily understand that narrowing of the pro- 
duction base, but not losing it in case of a sudden emergency. I can 
personally understand how you can get airplanes or t: inks or anything 
else heaper if you build them in fewer places, and use the plants to 
capacity. But what I would like to get from you is the assurance 
that, in doing that which you are doing as a production expert, an 
operating expert, you are not necessarily eliminating the possibility 
of broadening that base if there was a sudden emergency. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTION CAPACITY 


Secretary Wiison. Well, the real effect or the real valuable thing 
we have in our country is our current production of mechanical goods 
and materials that we use in our present high standard of living, and 
if we had a war our steel plants and aluminum plants and copper-pro- 
ducing facilities, and our big electrical companies, and our big auto- 
mobile companies, would have to do just what they did in World War 
II. They would have to be an important part of this mobilization 
base, and that is the only way you will get the job done. Otherwise 
you will have such a movement of workmen that you will not know 
what to do with them either. 

I think it is very important to place the military business along with 
concerns that have commercial business that they can go up and down 
with the two, and you do not have this exceedingly difficult social and 
political problem of what you do with the people. 

Senator Sauronsrate. Well, what I want to get from you, and I 
will stop questioning 

Secretary Wixson. If I am here for 2 years you will have a better 
mobilization base than you have now. I assure you of that. 





QUESTION OF RAPID MOBILIZATION 


Senator SattronsTaLL. What I want to be assured of is that in your 
opinion your administration of the Department of Defense has not 
made it more difficult for this country to get ready on D-day, if 
sudden D-day comes, than it was under the previous administration ; 
and at the same time insure to us a greater efficiency at less cost. 

My understanding is that you are getting more efficiency at 
less cost and you are getting the tools out, ‘but are you making it more 
difficult for us to get ready if we had to quickly? If you could give me 
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assurance on that, I think you would say a lot of people who are 
very critical of what you have done—— 

Secretary Wixson. I have not done anything yet, sit 

Senator Sa.ronstay. Could you tell us your plans, or elaborate on 
what we read in the papers you are going to do. 

Secretary Wizson. I would like to say this: That there is nothing in 
the plan now that says how you preserve the base if you have created 
a new business that is exclusively military business and you shut off 
their production, what is going to happen to it. If the Government 
owns the machinery, why they draw it into a warehouse or something. 
There is no plan made to preserve that business. I hope to try to 
work that out when the time comes. 


RATE OF AMMUNITION PRODUCTION 


What are we going to do for instance, with our ammunition pro 
duction? No. 1, if we have an armistice in Korea so we quit using 
it up, and No. 2, another 6 months goes by and we have ammunition 
coming out of our ears, what are we going to do with the people we 
have pulled in to make it? How are we going to handle that, and 
how are we going to preserve that capacity if, sometime 5 years from 
now, we are faced with a war situation? In other words, we have 
got to look at the industry of our country, our mobilization base, and 
our mobilization potential in terms of being ready for war reasonably, 
with a secure defense position, and ready for a peace or ready for 
the supreme effort in another war. We have got to keep looking at 
all three of those things. 

Senator SatronstaLy. What you are saying is that you believe that 
we aré in this status that we now find ourselves in, for a great many 
years ahead, and that what you are doing is to balance off the military 
production and the civilian production and keeping your plants in 
a position so that you could quickly go into military production if 
you had to. 

Secretary Wirison. That is my ambition. 

Senator SautonstaLu. That is your ambition and that is the goal. 

Secretary Wriison. That is the only excuse for my being down 
here, sir. 

Senator SarronstatL. And you believe in doing that you are pro- 
ducing goods more efficiently, military goods more efficiently, at less 
cost for the Government. 

Secretary Wiison. We should be able to. 

Senator Sautronstaty. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you want to proceed now with your state 
ment ? 

Senator Smrrn. May I ask if you are going to continue tonight and 
finish with the Secretary, or are you coming back? I have a number 
of questions that I wanted to ask and I would ask them orally if there 
was going to be time. If not, I want to get them written because I 

rant the answers. 

Senator Frreuson. I think it would take us about a half hour to 
vote and answer the quorum call and they may have some work i 
between. When could the Secretary return? Do you know what cae 
schedule is? 
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Secretary Wixtson. I think I could come back tomorrow afternoon. 
Tomorrow morning we have a Security Council meeting and [ should 
attend, 
Senator Frreuson. Suppose we make it 2:30 tomorrow afternoon ? 
Secretary Wixtson. If you have a little time I can try to finish up 
my formal statement. 
Senator Fercuson. I will insert this in the record at this time. 
Secretary Witson. The questions and answers make the prepared 
statement a little dull anyway. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF DEFENSE C. E. WisoN IN CONNECTION WITH REVISED 
ESTIMATES OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1954 BUDGET FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee and discuss in 
bread outline the basis for the revised budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 
which we are presenting for your approval. 

The review of the military situation in the NATO meetings in Paris, the in 
formal discussions which I had with defense ministers and military leaders of 
other nations, my conversations with our own United States commanders, both 
Korea and in Europe, and the inspection of the installations on which United 
States forces are presently deployed, have all led me to the following conclusions: 

(a) That there was no evidence that indicated that the threat and danger 
to the free world had appreciably lessened. 

(6) That the Korean war was a serious load on the Defense Department, part 
of which had not been reflected in the proposed budget. 

(c) That important progress had been made in increasing the military strength 
of the free world. 

(d) That the state of preparedness was still considerably short of what our 
military advisers would like to see. 

(e) That there were 3% million men and women in uniform and 1,300,000 
civilians in the total Defense Department. 

(f) Draft calls were averaging 51,000 per month and there was a tremendous 
turnover in military personnel. 

(9g) That the rate of expenditures of the entire Defense Department was av 
eraging approximately $900 million per week, including approximately $60 mil 
lion per week for the militaryassistamce program. 

I also found that there were $85.7 billion available for spending as of 
December 31, 1952, and that a new request was pending for $41.3 billion for 
the fiscal year beginning this July 1. At the end of the current fiscal year, it is 
expected that the Department of Defense will have an unexpended balance of 
close to $63 billion, with approximately $17 billion available to the Army, 
$17 billion to the Navy, $28.5 billion to the Air Force, and $240 million for 
the interdepartmental activities. These sums, in conjunction with the $41.3 
billion requested in the January 1953 budget, would have made approximately 
$104 billion available for expenditure in fiscal year 1954, with some $29.2 
billion available to the Army, $28.2 billion available to the Navy, and $45.2 
billion available to the Air Force, and $1.3 billion for interdepartmental 
activities. 

Substantial unexpended carryover amounts are always necessary to provide 
for the lead time required in the production of military materiel. Particularly 
is this true in the early stages of a buildup period. Once the program is well 
under way, and a reasonable level of production is under way with designs 
becoming firm, there is a: somewhat lesser requirement for advance financing to 
provide for lead times. We are now reaching this stage of the buildup period. 
This is particularly true of aircraft procurement. 

The Director of the Bureau of the Budget presented figures to the National 
Security Council covering all anticipated governmental expenditures. This re- 
port indicated that the budget program presented to the Congress in January 
1953 not only envisaged a deficit of $9.9 billion in fiscal year 1954, but would 
also have involved a budget deficit of $15 billion in fiscal year 1955 and further 
substantial deficits during the next 2 years, with the probability of a balanced 
Federal budget deferred until fiseal year 1958. With this background, it was 
decided that one of the first and most important tasks of the new administra- 
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tion was an immediate review of the 1954 budget submitted by the previous 
administration and determination of the steps that ild be taken in | eding 
toward accomplishment of a balanced budget as soon as practicable, while | 
viding for a continuing increase in effective military streng over what ex s 
today. 

At the end of March 1958 the Army had in being 20 divisiot IS regi 
combat teams, and 115 antiaircraft battalions, gether he \ 
supporting elements and military personnel of about 900.0) ‘I l 
were reasonably well equipped and in many cases the Army was beg s to 
accumulate mobilization reserve stocks in certa gories h large q 
ties still on order. 

The Navy was operating 408 warships and 16 car1 r groups with neces 


supporting combatant and auxiliary vessels 








military personnel strength of slightly over 800,000 ept f aircraft, the 
Navy was equipped with reasonably modern mater and in numerou reas 
was acquiring mobilization reserves 

The Marine Corps was organized into 8 divisions a 3 air wings wi a 
strength of 245,000 men, and was completely equipped, although many f the 
items were not as modern as might be desired 

Air Force military personnel strength totaled slightly over 970,000, and the A 


Force had activated 103 wings, 10 of which bad not at that time beer 
with their planned combat aircraft—an effective strength somewhat less th 
had been planned 2 years or even 1 year ago. 


During the month of December 1952 the Department of Defense had spent 
slightly over $4 billion, not including military assistance and was anticipa g 
expenditures at this rate or higher for at least another 18 months Therefore 


it was necessary to reduce the monthly rate of cash expenditure, and to do this 
it was necessary to examine all defense programs and expenditures to determ 
what activities could be curtailed or eliminated with little or no effect upon our 
national security, and what other adjustments should be made to redu the 
need for new funds. 

As a first step in this process, and in cooperation with the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, we instituted a detailed review of the previous appropria 
tions and current budget requests and each of the Secretaries of the milita 
departments was requested to scrutinize carefully the plans and programs of 
his Department. At the same time, we put an immediate halt to the expansion 
of civilian employment in the Department of Defense and later directed specil 
reductions in employment levels which are now being put into effect. Similarly, 
the use of funds for all new or barely started construction projects was tem 
porarily halted, pending verification of the real need for each project by the 
Secretaries of the military departments. 

During the months of February»March, and April, the Department of Defense 
participated in a study by the National Security Council of the possibility of 
achieving a balanced cash budget during fiscal year 1954 and a balanced adminis 
trative budget during fiscal year 1955. It was concluded that a complete budget 
balance could not be attained during these 2 years on the basis outlined without 
seriously reducing the rate of buildup of our defense capabilities. However, it 
was found that by a careful review and balancing of our military effort, impor 
tant progress could be made in reducing deficits and bringing expenditures and 
revenue into reasonable balance. Our present budget requests are the result of 
this decision. 

Our intensive study of the requirements of the Department of Defense, taking 
into account appropriations that had already been made, led us to the conclusior 
that significant reductions could be made in the fiscal year 1954 defense budget 
by institution of more realistic requirements, better planning, and more efficient 
utilization of manpower and other resources. Our review quickly indicated that 
the provision of equipment, the construction of bases, and the training of per 
sonnel were out of phase in some respects. By careful balancing of equipment 
facilities, and manpower, improved military strength could be achieved on 
common front without spending quite so much money 

While it is very difficult to control the rate of expenditures when so much 
money has been appropriated and obligated, after a review of the matter with 
the National Security Council the Department of Defense hopes to keep expendi 
tures for the fiscal year 1954 down to $43.2 billion and hopes to reduce ex 
penditures for fiscal year 1955 to approximately $40 billion in the event the 
Korean war is over. 


( 
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While the anticipated expenditure for fiscal year 1954 will be approximately 
the same as the estimated expenditures for the current fiscal year, it is expected 
that actual expenditures for procurement of major items of military equipment 
and other hard goods will be higher than in the current year with a decrease in 
expenditures for personnel, overhead, and easy-to-get items that are foolish to 
stockpile. 

Our economy program, and we do have an economy program, is based on more 
effective defense for less money. We believe that Uncle Sam’s big old pocket- 
book has been open just too wide. Crash programs and easy spending can no 
longer be justified, if they ever could. It is reasonable to expect the Defense 
Department to spend the money available to it in the same frugal, objective 
way that the people themselves have to spend what money they have left over 
after they pay their big taxes. 

We have developed what we believe to be a sound program. Briefly stated, 
this program calls for the maintenance during fiscal year 1954 of the basic 
combat forces presently in being in the Army and Navy but with their effective 
ness improved by substantially increased modernization of equipment, In the 
ease of the Air Force, substantially increased. combat effectiveness will be 
achieved both through continued modernization of equipment and by a substan 
tial buildup in the number of combat wings. 

This program calls for maintaining Army combat strength at 20 divisions, 18 
regimental combat teams, and 117 antiaircraft battalions, 4 more than now exist. 
However, it will be necessary for the Army to make reductions in total military 
personnel—in overhead and supporting activities. Provision is made for 
arming an increased number of ROK divisions. In addition, provision has 
been made to finance combat consumption of supplies and equipment in Korea 
during fiscal year 1954, with ammunition financed for an additional 6 months 
at combat consumption rates into fiscal year 1955, It is planned that the Army 
will have a total strength of 1,421,000 on June 30, 1954, if combat continues in 
Korea up to that time; if it should cease, present plans call for a reduction to 
1,370,000, The modernization of the Army will continue, and reasonable addi 
tions will be made to the mobilization stocks of critical items. 

During the current fiscal year, approximately one-half million trained men 
will be discharged from the Army. Almost half of these men will have had 
service in Korea, and the other half, although serving in noncombat areas, 
will have had 2 years’ training. It is estimated that during the next 2 years 
close to 900,000 additional trained men will be discharged from active service in 
the Army. These trained men importantly strengthen our reserve forces. We 
intend to review our entire Reserve program to make certain that we are in 
fact creating a Reserve in all of the services that will be readily available if 
an emergency requires it. 

The Navy will maintain approximately the same number of warships, and 
with the delivery of a limited number of new vessels and modernization of 
others, should continue to increase its overall combat effectiveness. The Navy 
program provides for continuation of the gradual modernization of carrier task 
forées. Naval aviation will be further strengthened by substantial deliveries of 
new aircraft which will rapidly modernize the fleet air units. As in the case 
of the Army, the Navy will have to reduce personnel in the shore establish- 
ments and in overhead activities so as to accomplish this objective within a 
military personnel strength of a little over 745,000. Naval aviation, including 
the Marine Corps, will have about 9,900 operating aircraft which will be available 
to support United States foreign policy wherever needed. 

The Marine Corps will continue to be organized in 3 divisions and 8 air 
wings, with ahout 230,000 men. Deliveries of new equipment during the next 
year will substantially improve the quality of both Marine Corps aircraft and 
ground equipment. 

During the summer and fall of 1953, it is planned to take a new look at the 
entire defense picture. This will involve an intensive and detailed study by the 
newly designated Joint Chiefs of Staff. They will consider all aspects of de- 
fense—strategic plans, forces, missions, Weapons, readiness levels and mobiliza- 
tion reserves, both stockpiles of materiel and capacity to produce. This will 
provide the basis for the fiscal year 1955 budget. The current force plans are 
subject to whatever change may be indicated by this forthcoming review. 

Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 120 wings 
for the Air Force, with 114 wings to be activated and substantially well 
equipped by June 30, 1954. This interim goal of 120 wings represents an increase 
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in the numerical strength of the Air Force of about 30 percent, but much more 
for combat effectiveness. The size and composition of the Air Force in the 
future will depend on the results of this new strategic study and the National 
Security Council determinations based upon it. Considerations will certainly be 
given to new technical developments including atomic possibilities, the avail 
ability of certain desirable improved aircraft, the number of planes that can be 
kept modernized and effective, and the necessity for maintaining a healthy air 
craft-manufacturing industry so that its potential: production capabilities are 
reasonably retained over a period of years as an essential part of the mobilization 
base. 

In addition to achieving this active force, the Air National Guard and the 
Air Force Reserve will have substantially increased quantities of first-class air 
craft available tor use which will make them more effective units than previ 
ously planned. 

As in the case of the Army and Navy, the Air Force will be expected to reduce 
overhead and noncombatant personnel even while they are increasing the number 
of combat wings. It is expected that the personnel strength of the Air Force by 
June 30, 1954, will be about 960,000, a very slight decrease from the present 
total. We believe this to be possible as the personnel becomes more efficient 
and more effectively organized and excess personnel are taken out of overhead 
organizational units and the training establishments 

The number of aircratt will be approximately 25,000. The numbers are not 
so important as how good some of them are fhe Air Force will concentrate 
not on numbers but on the quality and effectiveness of new planes und their 
missions. 

We also expect that the cost of aircraft will begin to come down as manufac 
turers eliminate production and engineering difficulties and their workmen and 
subcontractors become more efficient. This is what happened on the B—29 and 
other aircraft production during the war, and we see no reason why it should 
not happen again, especially if the aircraft industry is reasonably stabilized 

In summary, our program calls for a total military strength of 3 356,000 as 
of June 30, 1954, with a reduction to 3,300,000 if hostilities cease in Korea | 
have directed that this reduction be made without reducing the number of pe 
sonnel allocated to combat units. We hope to do this and reduce draft calls to 
approximately one-half the average rate of the first half of this current calendar 
year. 

This means that we do not need so many training camps, and some will have 
to be closed. Our program requires the most careful review of all of our mili 
tary installations. All types of military installations in operation that are not 
now needed should be closed. New construction, including new airbases, not 
immediately needed must be postponed or eliminated. New installations, includ 
ing the construction of airbases, must be phased in with the units which wil 
occupy and operate from them and must contribute to an increase in our military 
strength. I hope that the people of our country will understand this, especia 
those whose local personal interests may at the moment seem to be adversely af 
fected. After all, war and the preparation for war never falls equally on every 
one, and none of us should al'ow what seems to be his own personal interest or 
advantage to interfere with the welfare of our country. Certainly we do not 
subscribe to the fallacy that unnecessary military expenditures or the drafting 
of young men not immediately needed contribute to the well-being of our people 

We have kept both need and cost in mind. It is our objective to achieve greater 
efficiency and economy, while continuing to improve the combat effectiveness of 
our military forces. This is why our estimated rate of expenditures and our 
request for additional obligational authority have not been reduced as mucl 
as some people had hoped. It is our aim to achieve a balanced program by 
deferring production of military equipment not now contributing directly or 
effectively to our defense. This will permit to some extent distributing the 
economic burden of defense over a greater number of years without to any 


important degree sacrificing a reasonable defense posture in the meantime. | 
would like to point out again that the present budget requests are bosed upon 
the validated need for new obligational authority in the fiscal vear 1954 in rela 
tion to realistic estimates of deliveries and production, taking fully into account 
unexpended balances from previous appropriations 

Our defense program, while it started after the Korean war, was only partly 
because of the Korean war. Hence that program must go on even if a reliable 
peace comes in Korea. The major danger remains 
We were slow to realize the world situation that act 





lally existed as World 
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War II ended. Only 3 years ago the total military budget was only some 
billion. We now need to make up for some of the mistakes of the past 


I 





at the same time achieve and maintain a strong international position based on 
both military force and a sound economy. Only in this way can we and oul! 
allies contribute to world peace and at the same time protect our freedoms 
at home 

Civilian employment for the military functions of the Department of Defense 
at the time of the Communist attack on Korea amounted to 703,000. By June 


30, 1952, civilian employment had increased to 1,275,000 and the budget sub 
mitted in January 1955 contemplated a further increase to 1,591,000 by June 30, 
1954, not including indigenous personnel employed overseas. 


In order to halt the expansion of civilian employment, an order was issued 
on February 4, 1953, freezing the level of such employment at the January 51 
1955, level of 1,271,000 his was followed by a directive to the military 
departments to reduce civilian employment by speciNed amounts by May 31, 1955 

Much of this reduction has already been accomplished and such Civillan employ 
ment is currently about 1,243,000. 

Our program calls for still further reduction of civilian personnel during fiscal 
vear 1954 to the extent feasible. Reductions are expected to be made in the Army, 
Navy, and Office of the Secretary of Defense. It appears that it may be necessary, 
however, to increase the civilian employment of the Air Force in order to man 
the new bases and service the new aircraft that will become available during the 
next year as the buildup of Air Force combat strength progresses. Detailed in- 
formation concerning civilian employment will be presented by the military 
departments during the course of these hearings. 

Nearly two-thirds of the civilian employees of the Department of Defense are 


ship repair, production of ammunition, tanks, and other military equipment at 
Government arsenals, vehicle overhaul, operation of supply depots, and similar 
operations. By more efficient utilization of personnel, it is planned to carry on all 
these essential activities with fewer civilian personnel. We will save military 
personnel by replacing them with civilian personnel whenever this is possible and 
will save money. Necessary steps will also be taken to assure that the savings 
made through the reduction of civilian personnel are not lost by contracting 
with private industry to provide the services which we had determined could 
be eliminated. 

In order to do our part in bringing the Federal expenditures into reasonable 
balance with prospective revenue, it is necessary to take actions now to reduce 
expenditures other than those previously outlined with respect to reductions in 
military and civilian personnel and elimination of some construction projects. 
This will inevitably mean adjustments of a number of contracts, which will be 
phased out in as orderly a fashion as possible. A basic element of our plan is 
the retention of an adequate mobilization base, which will include the mainte 
nance of proven capacity to produce as well as acquisition of reasonable stocks 
of materiel. 

In choosing the organizations, both large and small, which will comprise the 
mobilization base, the following points will be used as the basis of selection: 

First, it is essential that the organization have the management and technical 
knowledge required to accomplish efficiently and successfully the production task 
to be assigned. 

Second, it must have available facilities and equipment, or by reasonable 
addition to existing facilities have the capacity required both as to quality and 
adequacy 

Third, it should be sufficiently well financed so that it will need only to supple- 
ment its capital and not expect to rely almost entirely on the various forms of 
Government assistance. 

Fourth, there must be a sufficient reservoir of manpower with the ability and 
skill required for efficient production either already working for the contractor 
or available in the vicinity. 

Fifth, based on the nature of the equipment to be produced, no facility should 
be established which falls below the requirements of a minimum economic pro- 
duction unit. 

Sixth, an organization should not be given more defense business than it can 
efficiently handle. It is a generally accepted principle, depending upon the type 
of business, that a company cannot assimilate more than 83 or 4 times its cjvilian 
dollar volume in military production. There is also the employee problem, 
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13 since the military business may go up and down, and if the contractor depend 
nd entirely on military business, important dislocations in employment may resu 
on Seventh, the production of some items that require ‘ special skills ¢ 
ur highly classified may introduce additional important factors t t be ta 
Ws into consideration. 
The $500 million requested in the 1954 budget for reserve tools and facilities 
ise is not definitely earmarked for any one of the three ser es and is a new 
he flexible approach to the problem of providing and vil ‘ b 
|b- production base. This money ill be ated o1 fter a 
0, of the problem. 
We recommend this revised military program to y hee: elie 
dd will result in a proper balance between defense need 
1 tain a sound economy It represents a ] ey that s CO 
ry and livable over a period of years 
3 As I mentioned earlier, the budget presented in J rv 1953 ¢: d for 541 
y billions, but did not provide for equipping additio ROK divisio nor ¢ 
provide for combat consumption in Korea thro ill of f l ve l 
al addition of these requirements would have brought t ' ré est to s 
Vy, thing in excess of $45 billion In addition, the Janna re st di 
y, an undetermined amount to be requested later f militar a cs - 
n airbases and similar types of installations) as part of the 1954 progr 
e The program that I have just outlined can be financed with the money alread 
l- appropriated plus the $36 billion requested for fiscal year 1954 Che request fe 
y $36 billion of new money was arrived at by going over our entire n 
im item by item, project by project, as best we din the time a ‘ 
e It was not arrived at on the basis of ar predetert ed amount t t 
1 have to cut any particular service. It may be nece rv to reque OI id 
t tional funds to finance additional public works for which authorization may be 
r granted at a later date. The $36 billion is divided as follow 
l 
y I \ 
1 
3 
5 I I 
: 
: 54 
Army Oe 
Air Fores 98, 48 4 
Intercepertmental activities ( 24 
Total . 6. 04 62. 64 I 68 
It is worth noting that the Air Force will have availal to it 52 percent me 
funds than the Navy, and 31 percent more than the Arn n spite of the fact 
that the Army’s expenditures have to include most of the current cost of the 
war in Korea including the support of the ROK divisions This certainly does 
not indicate that the Department of Defense has changed its mind regar¢ 
the impertance of airpower, nor does it mean that v have lost confid ‘ 
the strategic Air Force as a vital deterrent to aggressior ind as decisive 
striking force in case war is forced upon us 
The January budget document est ted S45.5 1 n expenditures in f 
year 1954, although to carry out the plans on the time schedules indicated w 
have called for spending approximately S48 billior Neither of these 
included the additional amounts that would have to be spent during fis vear 
1954 if the Korean war continued during this period 
We contemplate carrying out the program I have out é tl expel! 
ture of about $43.2 billion, with somewhat lesser « end ‘ ’ eces g 
years. This will require tremendous and continuing « s aff 
phase of defense activity—organization, systems, procedures—and n f 
requiring radical changes in time-rooted concepts of doing 1 tarv business 
Necessary steps will be taken on a day-by-day basis to eliminate waste 
ciency, imbalance and all other unnecessary drains upon our resources as q \ 


as they can be identified. 


83872 xo 9 
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The budget justifications submitted by the military departments will provide 
a detailed breakdown of the estimated expenditures for fiscal year 1954. Under 
our proposed program, Army expenditures would amount to $16.5 billion, Navy 
expenditures to $11 billion, and Air Force expenditures to $15.1 billion with 
$0.6 billion for retired pay, contingencies, emergency fund, reserve tools and 
facilities, OSD salaries and expenses, and other interdepartmental activities. 
The following brief table indicates how these expenditures compare with previous 
estimates of fiscal year 1954 expenditures. 


Current fiscal year 1954 expenditure estimates con pare l with January 1958 
expenditure estimates 


[In billions of dollars] 


Previous estimates 


Proposed 





pla Budget es > 
locument cane 9 cal 
Arn 16.5 t 17.4 
Nav 11.0 2.0 5 
Air Fores 15.1 17 7.5 
Interdepartmental 6 6 6 
rotal. 43, 2 45. 5 18.0 


I do not want you to think that I underestimate the difficulty in achieving the 
program which we have outlined. The problems of reviewing our military plans 
and activities in detail, of eliminating waste and avoiding duplication of effort, 
and the solution of the administrative problems within the Department of De 
fense are tremendous. The objective of the Defense Department is to create 
more effective defense strength for less money. This can only be achieved if all 
those involved in our Nation’s defense effort approach the problem with an open 
mind and cooperate intelligently and wholeheartedly iu the effort to bring it 
about. 


Senator Frrevson. We will recess until 2:30 p.m. here tomorrow. 
(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., May 19, 1953, the hearing was recessed 
until 2:30 p.m., Wednesday, May 20, 1953.) 
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WEDNESDAY, MAY 20, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington. D. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 2:30 p. m., in room 212 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 
Present ; Senators Ferguson, Thye, sm th. ( havez, and Me Clell 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. C. E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; 
HON. ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; AND 
HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


QUESTION OF CHANGE IN SOVIET STRENGTH 


Senator Frerauson. The committee will come to order. 
The Senator from Maine has some questions to ask. 
Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, in 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


stated that we needed 21 Army divisions, and I note in your statement 
you said we now have 20; 408 Navy combat ships, and I note that 
you use that figure as such as we have now, and 143 Air Force wings 
as minimum forces for our national security. The 143 Air Force 


wings is somewhat more than you stated that you wanted in the state 
ment yesterday. 

How has Soviet streneth changed since that time so that we can 
reduce our Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. I do not. think that is quite the reason for the 
figures that we have given. The figures that you quoted were what 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff said were necessary from their point of view 
at the time, and money was appropriated, but money alone will not 
produce combat-ready wings. It takes a lot of engineering and pro 
duction and training. 


SLIDE IN PROGRAM 


The program slid last year and the year before. In other words, 
what we are proposing now is the realistic number of wings and of the 
proper equipment that we think can be produced in fiscal 1954, That 
is what we are talking about. 
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Also, instead of having a particular time when we say maximum 
danger is going to exist, we say that our country must be reasonably 
prepared day by day, month by month, year by year, for what may 
happen. 

Senator Frereuson. And keep prepared. 

Secretary Wintson. And keep prepared. I have some very interest 
ing figures on the Air Force side of the business that ] would like to 
bring to your attention. This is funds available for aircraft and 
lated procurement, which means the planes and spare parts and that 
kind of thing. 


AVAILABLE AIR FORCE FUNDS 


We estimate as of June 30 of this year there will be $19,663,000,000 
available. In the 1954 appropriation request we are asking for 
$5,.495,000.000 more, which makes something over $23 billion avail 
able for aircraft and related procurement. The osiual money paid 
out, with an estimate for the last couple of months of 1953, will be 
$6,050,000,000. So we will have money available almost four times 
the money actually spent for the purpose in fiscal 1953. 

We are sure that the money available will not limit our ability to 
develop the strength of the Air Force with the planes that are neces 
sary for the job. In other words, we could build planes and have 148 
wings, but they would not be the right planes. No one inside or out 
side of the Air Force that knows anything about it is advocating 
any such program. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand now that the figures show that 
in 1954 you will have money that is already appropriated, or will be 
if we pass this appropriation, that you are asking for, you will have 
about four times as much money for planes and spare parts and so- 
called related items as to what will actually be spent in 1953 ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. You will not be hindered by the amount of 
money that is cut off in the production of planes that will add to the 
strength of your air wings? 


CUT IN PROPOSED SPARE-PARTS EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Wirson. That is right, sir. We hope to spend more of 
the available funds for the planes themselves, because we think bv 
carefully going over the spare-parts business, we can eliminate cer 
tain proposed expenditures in that category. I think I mentioned 
yesterday, for instance, that the engines last longer. They are better 
engines. So we do not need to have so m: ny spare engines with rela 
tion to the number of planes. 


ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURE 


We expect to spend somewhere between $6.300.000.000 and S6.700. 
000,000, and we have plenty of money for this situation right here. 
When we get around to fiscal 1955, we can appraise our program 
better. This isa tremendous amount of money. Ata million dollars 
a plane, that would buy 23,000 airplanes, or at $2,300,000 apiece, 
it would buy 10,000 airplanes. 
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Senator Frreuson. Is it a questior of security as to the number of 
airplanes we have ¢ 


POTAL AIRCRAFT 


Secretary Winson. If vou do not ask me w t kind they are, fT n 


I think it is all right. We have about 25,000, 

Senator Frrevson. I will, not ask the kind except in executive 
session. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Secretary, yesterday you mentioned that 
number anyway, 25,000, but vou did not mention the type. 

Senator Fercuson. I am not asking for the type. 


VALIDITY OF SOVIET ATTITUDI 


Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary. in the light of the past record of 
Soviet foreign policy, ao you think that the more fi endly atti 
tude the Soviets have show}! n recent weeks really means that there 
now less danger of aggression ? 

Secretary Wirson. I doubt if anyone is competent to really a 
that. I do not think you ean tell about the Russians so quickly. If 
you read history, you will find that they changed their position inex 
plics ably and alw: avs have through the centuries. 


APPRAISAL OF COMMUNIST THREAT 


Senator SMITH. Mr. Secretary, what do the CIA and the military 
intelligence agencies feel about. the present nature of the Commun st 
threat ? 

Secretary Witson. I think I can simply say that they think it still 
exists, , 


PARTICIPATION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF IN BUDGET CUTS 


Senator Smiru. What part did the Joimt Chiefs of Staff have in 
the decision to make these budget cuts ” 

Secretary Wiison. In the first approach to the matter, we asked 
the Army, Navy, and Air, which included both the military and 
civilian people. what it would do to the strength of the respective 
services if we reduced the rate of expenditures sufficiently to bal 
the budget, including the estimate of income for 1954 and 1955, and 
the proposed tax legislation that would help to determine the siaieiaie 
Those reports were made to the National Security Council. From 
those reports it was quite obvious that it would not be safe to put that 
money limitation on the military effort of the Nation. I personally 
think we could have done a little bit better than the Army. Navy, and 
Air Force said they could with the reduced amount of money when it 
became clear that the defense expenditures were so enormous and so 
many commitments made and so much hanging out there that could 
not flexibly be changed anvhow. Then we kept figuring it over back 
and forth to see what could be done. 

The program I am presenting today is one that I personally think 
is quite sound and can be achieved. 


ance 
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FUNDS NO LIMIT TO EFFECTIVE DEFENSE 


I am sure that the request for new money is a sound one. I am quite 
satisfied that within the limits of the appropriations of the past that 
have not been spent, and the new money that we are asking for, which 
amounts to a total of $98 billion still not spent as of June 30, will 
mean that the money itself will not limit the progress we can make in 
increasing the effective defensive strength of out country in fiscal 1954. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Secretary, what I would like to know, and I 
think what a good many people would like to know, is what the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have said about this, and what part they are playing 
in the recommendations and the approval of the budget which you 
have set up. 

Secretary Wiison. They are all working on it. Someone asked me 
yesterday about General Vandenberg. 

Senator Hitz. I asked you, Mr. Secretary. 


DISCUSSION WITH GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Secretary Wu SON. General Vandenberg, in his discussion with me, 
said that the 143 wings of the types that were required could not be 
achieved in 1954 and 1955 as planned. He participated in the first 
study of the air strength that would result if we did go down to a 
rate of expenditures in 1954 and 1955 that was what would seem to 
have been the proportion of the reduction that would have to be made 
in the money sient by the Air Force. General Vandenberg partici- 
pated in the Security Council meeting and made the report for the 
Air Force. I have not discussed the matter with General Vandenberg 
since perhaps the first week of April. I went on atrip to NATO. I 
have not seen him since I came back. Mr. Kyes participated in the 
Security Council meeting whe n this present so sed budget and rate 
of e xpe ondi tures was discusse cl, and I unde rsti und General V ande nb Te 
wasinthe meeting. I was not there. 

Mr. Kyrs. He was present at the meeting. 

Secretary Wiison. So I would say that the Chiefs have had about 
the same relation to the business of the Defense Department that they 
have always had. 

Mr. Kyrs. I might add one thing. In the public statement that 
General Bradley made before the Women’s Press Club—I would like 
vou to see the whole thing because I do not like to take anything out of 
context—it can be recalled that he talked about 3 billion a month rate 
in that speech. I will be glad to give you a copy of that. 

Senator Frerauson. That is expenditures of 3 billion a month. 


FUNDS UNOBLIGATED 


Secretary Witson. As I remember the general’s comment, he said 
after this buildup that it was his forecast of about 3 billion a month. 
This money we are asking for just happens to be $3 billion a month. 
That is $36 billion of new funds. I would like to point out that we 
have a carryover of $62 billion that has not been spent. All of it has 
not even been contracted. What is your estimate at June 30 of the 
amount of money that will still not be obligated ? 
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Mr. McNet. The total will run close to $7 billion, about $4 billion 
for the Air Force, nearly $2 billion for the Army, and a little over 
a billion dollars for the Navy. 

Secretary Witson. That does not mean I want that taken off, you 
understand. 


FURTHER QUESTION OF PARTICIPATION BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFI 


Senator SmirH. Mr. Wilson, this is the Appropriations Subcommit 
tee, and money is very important, but to me it seems that we put a 
great deal of emphasis on the money “ome I am trying to determine 
whether what you are asking for meets the needs as far as the military 
experts are concerned, and whether they ap prove tes budget and what 
part they took in it. I hate to press you for this, but I think it is a 
very important point. 

Secretary Witson. Our military people would always like to have 


more. That is natural. War and the preparation for war is a ver’ 
extravagant thing. Wars are never won by shortages. But the pres 
ent administration—and I personally subseribe to it—believes that our 
final security is tied up with a sound economy just as much as it is a 


certain necessary immediate degree of prepa reaness. l hope you a 
heard the President’s speech last night. I think he did a grand 

of trying to explain that matter to the country. Any of you who did 
not happen to hear it, I recommend you get a copy of it and read it. 


GUIDED MISSILES AND NEW TYPE BOMB 


Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, I, as one, heard it. I paid strict 
attention to every sentence and every line of the President’s staten t, 
and I was very much impressed. The President did bring out e 
Saiks thet had never heet conaidered elthe r militarily or by the publ 
and that was the question of guided missiles and the fact that 
bomber could carry more of a destructiv e lo ad of b ymbs wit] tne 
atomic energy, of course, than a1 entire ec hp a of bombers with the 


old type of nears. I think that that needs a greater clarification 
for the general public in order that we ful nd wha 
new type of weapon, both ouided missile ai a vhat the new type of 
bomb, means in our general defense organization. 

The question that I asked yesterday, and the question that Senator 


Smith is pursuing now, I have not had the full answer to, and I do 
not believe that Senator Smith has received a Peas answer to it, and 
that is, specifically = the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed upon the 
present production pol icy, and what are we going to have under the 
present policy as enunci iated? That ismy great concern—what we are 


going to have in defense. 
COMPLETE NEW APPRAISAL BY NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Secret: iry Wiurson. I think the present Chiefs of Staff would acree 
that after the years that have gone by and the changing technology 





of weapons which we have been able to do in the atomic energy area. 
plus a number of things, would indicate the desirability of making a 
complete new appraisal of the situation. I assure you that the new 
Chiefs of Staff are going to do that. 
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Senator Tyr. Mr. Secretary, I received the greatest amount of 
comfort out of the President’s statement relative to the new type of 
weapon in the guided missile and in the question of whether we needed 
as many bombers because of the new type of weapon as we did under 
the old. I think that question needs to be advanced far enough so 
we understand it, because it has always been a question in my mind : 
to why we need all the bombers under the new type of we apon that we 
know the atomic bomb is and the guided missle in comparison with 
warfare of 8 or 10 vears ago before the atomic bomb was a positive and 
proven fact, and likewise the guided missile. 

If we can have a more detailed development of that question, it 
would be valuable to us. 

Senator Frreuson. Of course, we would have to have that in secret 
testimony. Every time that the new weapons have been mentioned, 
I think it has always been clear that they should be discussed in 
exectuive session. 

Senator Ture. The President touched on it enough last evening 
to uncloak the question. I think that is one phase that needs to be 
developed more, otherwise we may have some apprehension as to 
whether our cutback is feasible and still have a defense and a striking 
power that is adequate to what the world threat seems to be. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Chairman, [ have a number of questions that 
I want answered. I would like to submit, after another observation, 
these questions to the Secret: ry through you so that they may be 
answered directly for the hearings. There are questions like who de- 
cided that the Air Force would take most of the budget cut: who de 
cided how the cuts were to be distributed. 

Secretary Witson. M: ay I take the questions one at a time? 

Senator Frravson. I believe she was going to request that they 
be answered on the record later. 

Senator Hitt. I hope Senator Smith will ask the questions on the 
record so all of us will have the benefit of hearing them. 

Secretary Witson. You ask the questions and if I have the in- 
formation here, I will answer them. 


DETERMINATION OF AIR FORCE CUT 


Senator Smirn. I dislike to take the committee’s time to go into 
this as I would like. I still want to know who decided the Air Force 
would take the largest cut and what part the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had in it. 

Secretary Wirson. I would like to explain to you that it was not 
done that way. We took as best we could in the time available, item 
for item, program for program, of both the Army, Navy, and Air. 

Senator Smirw#. When you say “we,” who do you mean? 

Secretary Wu son. The whole organization. 

Senator Smrru. The Defense Department. 

Secretary Witson. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Kyes. And the military were in it also. 

Secretary Witson. Alt the people were involved in it. After we 
got the things together, we added them up. Much to Mr. Keyes’ 
surprise and mine most of the cuts seemed to show up in the Air Force 
program. We did not say that is what we are going to do. We are 
going to take $5 billion out of the Air. 
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Mr. K Yes. | did not realize it until Secretary Talbott called the 
statistical result to my attention. 

Secretary Wiison. Due to the production and engineering d 
culties and the very fact that it did not seem sensible to spend the 
money building planes that the experts knew were already obsolete 
they wanted to build the advance kinds—they tried to put into pre d 
tion quickly planes that were really not quite ready for product 
Evervbody had trouble with them, although they worked hard at 


They could not spend the money in the last 2 or 3 years that wa 
available. Here it show Sup right on the record. 

So when we said what is feasible to do here a d went over.t! ] 
project by project, this was the result. 

I would like to savy again that the money that Congress has made 
available to the Air Force is not going to limit t can be done 1 


next vear. Here are the figures. 


SCLENTIFIC QUESTIONS SOLVED 


rmsenatol ‘| HY?! | was going to Say, you ire yuSst getting out to the 
fringes of the main meat of the question, and that is th il ye 
into a scientific study of the operations in plant and type of plan 


the bugs 1} the pli mes whi C h hi ive hot bee n el Miinate 1. ind these 
some of the specific answers that you found as you scient 


studied it. If you can give us just a few of 
that you resolved, then I think we will start vetting the answer here. 


‘ 


Mr. IK YEs. Those will ill cor ie Up ll detail when \ uu vo throug! the 
particulars of the budget. Some of t] m we do not Ww int to talk abo { 
in a pubiic hearing. I can tell you this type of thing, for example, 
and that is one point I do not quite understand about your talk 
about what the Joint Chiefs wanted on a particular thing. You 
really have to look on an operational basis what you can get in a given 


time, which is 1954. 
QUESTION OF PRESENT MILITARY NEEDS 


Senator Smirn. Yes; but Mr. Kyes, right there, if you will excuse 
me, is not all of that based on what the mil tary needs are as st ated 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff? If that is not what we expect oft hem, 
what do we have them for? 

Mr. Kyes. I do not think that has been a que stion at issue. Noone 
has taken down any goal. You are being told what you can do at X 
time, and X time in these periods. In the meantime the new Chiefs 
are going to be examining this picture. 

Now. where has anybody told you that anytl ing has been take) 
down as a goal? We just pointed out where we are going to be at cer 
tain points. 

Senator SmiruH. I want to know how much we are going to have for 
protection and whether what we have depends on what the military 
experts say we have or the civilian experts say we have, or Congress 
appropriation says we will have. It makes no difference to me what 
ibis, as long as | know we have : ample to proteet the country. 

Mr. Kyers. Yes; but we cannot get ample if we can not produce it in 
a given time. 

Senator Smirx. That is why I say money has very little to do with it. 
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Mr. Kyers. That is the point I am trying to make. With the excep- 
tion of the things that they took out of the schedules automatically, 
and some were taken out last month—and there are some other items, 
for example, an item of trainers that were there. When we got into 
it, we found they were to be used for liaison planes. We did not think 
that was going to increase the combat effectiveness. There were also 
planes around for people to get around in, so we took them out. We 
have discussed this constantly with both the military and civilians, and 
everyone is working together on these programs. 

Now, obviously every day we work on it, we find something else 
about the picture. In other words, we are working to make a gain all 
the way. 

EXPLANATION OF “WI 


Senator Smirn. You said we get together. I want to know what 
“we” means. I perhaps am a little sensitive on this since our ammu- 
nition shortage investigation, and I find that the record does not 
always show what “we” means. 

Secretary Witson. We did not get together on the ammunition busi- 
ness. I would like to go on record with you personally. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you very much for that statement. I would 
have liked to have had that a few weeks ago. 

Mr. Keyes. Talking about the “we,” I have had many discussions 
with General Vandenberg, General White, General Twining, General 
Stone, Secretary Talbott, Secretary Douglas, Secretary White, Sec- 
retary Lewis, on the p yhases that affect oes with respect to the indus- 
trial production. I talked to peop le in Mr. MeNeil’s shop. I talked 
to anybody that knew anything ee a thing we were on. They 
automatically got into the discussion. I remember oné of the dis- 
cussions we had when we found that they could not get production 
on certain types of planes. They then wanted to add considerably 
more transport planes into the picture. We looked that over and 
had quite a discussion back and forth on that. But our basic ap 
proach has been that we want to get the things as rapidly as we can 
that will go out and strike, and strike effectively. 

Secretary Witson. [ would like to say this in trying to explain the 
Air Force situation, and I appreciate the opportunity to do it, because 
I am sure there is a misunderstanding about it across the country. I 
do not believe if this committee in Congress recommends that we put 
the $5 billion back in that we could spend any important part of it in 
1954 that would strengthen the Nation’s milit: ary er rege in air in 
1954. If we can ar out anything we can do in 1954, we already 
have the money to do it, or will have the money to do j it. 


PROCEDURE IF NEW FUNDS ARE REQUIRED 


Senator Frravson. May I ask there if you did not have, but saw 
something that was necessary to strengthen the Air Force that you 
could obtain, if you would come back here for a deficiency or for a 
supplemental on that item ? 
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Secretary Wikson. That is right. lor ex imple, I will j ist mention 
one. Some of you have been reading in the papers about the « arly 
warning business. If we had a requirement that we knew exactly 


l 


what should be done and could do it, that we do not have to lay. Dut 


a month from now we did have it, or 6 months from now we did have 
it, and we did not have the money for it, we would come in and ask 
vou for the money. I do not know what that is right now. I just 


mention that because it is that kind of matter. It is out there in a 
new area. 
UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


The Air Force in total will have $28.500 million 1 nspent of previous 
ly appropriate funds. Weare asking for $11,700 mi li on more, so there 
will be $40 billion roughly. That is a tremendous sum of money. Of 
course the dollars are not quite the same, but that is about equal to 
the total income of the United States of 1933, in the depression years, 
of all of the people. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, again I would like to state that, 
while I want to appropriate the money that the Defense Department 
feels they need for this, I still do not get the answer that I want, and 
that is who decided how the cuts were to be distributed. I think rather 
than take the time of the committee I would prefer that my questions, 
which are very brief, which are very much to the point, be taken by the 
Secretary, and he or those who are capable of answering them answer 
them for the hearings. I think that is the only way that we can get 
the information. 

(See pp. 572-578 for questions i] d answers rete! red to.) 


FURTHER EXPLANATION OF CUT DETERMINATIONS 


Secretary Witson. Senator, I would like to say again that we did 
not approach it that way. We approached it by studying what we are 
going to do; how mu h money we would have to spend for personne 
how much we would have to spend for maintenance, how much we 
could spend for new aircraft, as we could see the ability of our sup- 
pliers to produce them, of the kind that we thought were neces ry. 
Where the program was out of balance, and the items d ad not col 
tribute to the immediate increased security of the Nation. we decided 
we would not spend the — We think that the Defense Depart 


ment should spend its money with the same objectiveness and the same 
frugality that the people of our country who have tore arn the money 
have to spend the money they have left over after they pay their taxes. 


NECESSITY FOR CONTINUING STRENGTH 


We also think that we are living in an age of danger, not a certain 
time of danger or date of danger, but in a period of danger. We think 
we must keep our country both militarily and economically sound. We 
must think not only of how we can prepare for war if the great m 
fortune of war comes, but what we can do if we are so fortunate as not 
to have a war. We must not build up to a great peak like we had at 
the end of World War II, and collapse everything and get into a 
period of great weakness. We must keep strong until we are abso 
lutely sure that this period of danger is over. I would not care what 
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anybody said. I would not think it was over for quite a number of 
years. 

The basic trouble is the threat of the social and economic and mili 
tary policies of the Soviet Union. Until those policies are changed, 
the world will be in danger. 

Senator Smitriu. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take more of the 
time of the committee, but I do want these questions answered in the 
hearings before I can vote on this appropriation, 

Senator Fercuson. We will submit the questions and have them-an 
swered for the record. 


Secretary Witson. I think you would feel much better if you asked 
the questions from the military people themselves. If you want to 
know what they think, ask them. There is no muzzle on anybody as 


far as I am con erned. 


ANSWERS REQUESTED 


Senator Smiru. I prefer to vet the an wers, Mr. Secretary, from 
you, and you to get them from where they should come. They are 
questions that are easily answered by those who have to do with this 
program, and I would like to have this unswered before May Z0. 

Secretary Witson. Do you want to give me a formal list and send 
them in to the committee ? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 


(This information appears on pp. N72 to OTS.) 
FISCAL SITUATION 
Senator Frravson. I have a fiscal statement here, and this is in 


millions of dollars, for the Department of Defense. It is the checks 
paid out by the Treasury. You have indicated that there would be, if 
you received the money you have asked for the Air Foree, you would 
have $40.200,000.000 T take it. for fiscal vear 1953, if you will follow 
me, at July 1953, which is the first month of 1953 fiseal, is $918,000,000; 
August is $1,078,000.000; September is $1,350,000,000; October is 
$1,207,000,000 : November is $1,106,000,000 ; December is $1,3827,000,000 ; 
January is $1,350,000,000; February is $1,141,000.000:; Mareh is 
$1.286.000.000. 

In other words, in the first three quarters of fiscal 1953 the Treasury 
issued checks and they were cashed in the amount of $10,666,000,000, 
Is that correct ? 

Secretary Wirtson. That is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. What rate is that per month ? 

Mr. McNen.. That would be for 9 months. 

Senator Frreuson. That would be $1,.300,000,000. 

Secretary Witson. $1,250,000,000, a rate of about $15 billion a year. 

Senator Frrevson. So you have $40,220,000,000 to spend for the 
next fiscal vear, is that correct: if you 
asking for. 

Secretary Wirson. It is correct. IT have tried to sav in about three 
different ways that we have the money to do the job. As T understand 
it, this expenditure was made, at least up to January 20, under the 
previous administration, and under the previous Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and under the present Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. McNett. That is correct, sir. Iam pointing out that we expect 
to spend more money in fiscal 1954 than we spent in fiscal 1953, for 
airplanes and related procurement, particularly for airplanes. 


et this money that you are 
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Senator Fereuson. Of course, this is the entire Air Force, not just 
the expenditures on planes, 

Mr. McNett. No, sir: that is the entire Air Force. 

Senator Frreuson. Personnel. food. subsistence. 

Mr. McNem That is right 

Secretary WIson. The comparable figures that I am talking abo 
was about $500,000.000 a month out of the $1.250,000,000, 

Senator Ferguson. Did you have any more in the prepared answer ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I think the committee understands that in tota 
for the Defense Department, if the new appropriation requests are 
granted, we will have S$98.680,000,000 available after June 30, 1953 
That is a tremendous amount of money to intelligently spend for 


defense. 


TOTAL EXPENDITURE FOR PAST 9 MONTHS 


Senator Frere SON, I just want to get the total that has been spent 
in the last 9 months, $31,589,000,000: 1s that correct ? 

Mr. McNein. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, I assume that the reason April and part 
of May ’s figure is not here is that you have not been able to prepare 
that because there is a lag 
expenditures for the total military—and does this include military 
assistance funds abroad 4 

Mr. McNetm No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. This is outside of the military abroad, which 
$31,589,000,000, and the military abroad is $34 .246,000,000, whicl 


on these checks. So that the accumulated 


includes the milit ry assistance abroad: is that correct ? 
Mr. McNei. That is correct. 
Senator Frereuson. And the figure for expenditure abroad alone is 
$2.658,000.000: is that correct? That is the first 9 months. 
Mr. McNetu. That is right. /] 
tional. 
Senator Frrcuson. Would you give us this month additional 


have here with me 1 month add 


~ 


EXPENDITURES FOR APRII 


Mr. McNetw. For the month of April in the Dep irtment of Defense 
for military functions alone expe ditures are 835.830.000.000: for the 
Air Force, $1.285,000,000 

Senator Frrauson. Have you got the fore ion assistance ? 

Mr. McNetr. $354 million for the month of April. 

Senator Hitn. Mr. Chairman, I have some questions I would lik 
ask. 

Senator I'erGuson. All right. unless the witness wants to finis] 
written statement before he answers ome of these quest ons. 

Senator Hint. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I think I have said about half of it. We might 
just as well continue with questions. 

Senator Him. Mr. Secretary, you spoke about approximately $40 
billion being in the Air Force funds. I realize it well might not be 
practical or feasible to expend $40 billion in the fiseal year 1954, but 
is there any proscription or limitation on the Air Force as to ho 
much money they can spend of that amount in 1954? 
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ESTIMATED NEW PROCUREMENT EXPENDITURES 


Secretary Wiitson. No. We have attempted to estimate what that 
reasonably should be. We esttacireres to limit the expenditures in areas 
where we do not think the y are necessary, that is, where we think some 
efficiency and savings can oa made that will not hurt the basic com- 
bat effectiveness of the Air Force. We estimate, for instance, that in 
this new procurement, which is the vital thing about it, we will spend 
somewhere between $6.300,000,000 and $6,700.000,000. We have no 
easy way to control expenditures anyhow. Our whole accounting 
setup is not based on that. It is something where we cannot spend 
money we have not had appropriated. But once we decide to go ahead 
with a contract or construction of a base or something, the checks 
liave to be paid out in line with what actually happens. 

[ am just trying to say here that Congress has been very liberal with 
the Air Force, it has made plenty of money available to them, but 
there are other difficulties. Ap propr it iting money alone does not do 
the job. You really have to get the stuff built. The lead time, start- 
ing from nothing, which is about what we did after Korea, is another 
matter. I would like to point out 3 years ago you were talking about a 
budget of $13 billion for the whole Defense De partment. 

Senator Hini. And that was a big mistake, Mr. Secretary. Recog- 
nizing that mistake is one reason we are so anxious we not make an- 
other mistake. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, you can make a mistake on the other 
side. You can get the country bankrupt. 


LIMITATIONS ON AIR FORCE EXPENDITURE 


Senator Hix. But we do not want to make the mistake on the side 
we did when we had that $13 billion budget here. 

When you say $40 billion is a tremendous amount of money, is 
there any kind of proscription or limitation in any way on the Air 
Force as to how much they may spend in this fiscal year 1954? 

Secretary Witson. We have some limitations on personnel. I hope 
we do not activate too many more wings that do not have any alr- 
planes. 

Senator Hitt. Is there any limitation or proscription in any way 
that would limit them to spending, we will say, $15 billion or an 
approximate sum of $15 billion ? 

Secretary Witson. We think they will spend something over $15 
billion in fiseal 1953. 

Senator Hitt. Have you any idea how much you think they might 
spend in 19544 

Secretary Witson. Yes. We have an estimate. What is that? 

Mr. McNett. It is $15,100,000,000, or a trifle higher. 

Secretary Wirson. It is from $15,100,000,000 to $15,400,000,000. 

Senator Hiti. You say you think they will spend that much. Have 
they in any way been limited or proscribed to that amount ? 

Secretary Wiutson. They have been cut down in the areas where we 
do not think the expenditure will contribute to more strength. We 
have tried to balance the program. 

I read some. of the testimony that some of the Air Force men gave 
here not long ago. They said that in some of their expenditures they 
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were up to the 143 wing position. There is no use replacing planes 
that are not worn out or were no better planes than the ones you have. 
So there is the same kind of limitation on sensible expenditure of 
money that I think your committee wants us to have. 

Senator Hix. Then I take it your answer Is that they have been 
limited to this $15 billion expenditure in the fiscal year 1954, is that 
right ? 

Secretary Winson. I say this, that we hope to be able to keep the 
expenditures down there and still do all the things that ought to be 
done. That applies not only to the Air Force, but the Army and the 
Navy in the same way. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Secretary, we were speaking about approxi 
mately $15 billion, or $15,400,000,000, as I recall, for the Air Fores 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right. 

Senator Hin. My question was, Have they been limited to an ex 
penditure of approximately that much for the fiscal year 1954/ 


EFFORT TO CURTAIL EXPENDITURI 


Secretary Witson. What I said to the Security Council was in total, 
that we hope to be able to keep the current rate of expel ditures down 
to $43.2. There is no absolute commitment on that, because Con 


+] 


gress has made the money available, and if we can spend efficiently 
and intelligently we will spend it. We will spend more or less. I 
hope it will be less, so that we can get some economies into the thi og 
that should be there. It is a tre mendously b fF org nization. I fee] 


apologetic sometimes that I am not willing to underwrite more ef- 
ficiency and more savings. 

Senator Hitxi. You are the distinguished top boss, so to speak, and 
my question relates to whether or not you have advised the Air Force, 
or told the Air Force that you did not want their expenditures for 
1954 to exceed this 15.4 or 15.6, or approximately that figure. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. Then you have done that ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Senator Hiti. That answers the question. 

Secretary Wixson. If the jc b is done well it is plenty of money. 

Senator Hiitxi. Then I have just one other question. 

We have the answer to the question that you have requested 
the Air Force to stay within the 15.4 or 15.6. So when you talk about 
the $40 billion, that is really irrelevant so far as 1954 is concerned, is 
it not? 

Secretary Witson. No. It means there is more money there if we 
can expend it intelligently. I will go back again into history on that 
a little bit. When this budget was prepared, and Mr. McNeil knows 
all about it, the Defense Department’s estimate of probable expendi 
tures for fiscal .1954—I am talking about expenditures now, and not 
the new money—that was your estimate, was it not, based on what the 
program was / 

Mr. McNetu. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. That was overall for the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force? 
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CUT BY PREVIOUS BUDGET DIRECTOR 

Secretary Witson. That is right. Of that, the estimate was 17.5 
for the Air Force. The previous Budget Director cut the estimate 
his estimate to President Truman, as I understand it—to 45.5, and 
the cut was all taken out of the Army and the Navy. Those are paper 
cuts, of course, because what actually happens is how well you can get 
ahead with your program. The Air Force program for relstively 
good and sufficient reasons slid all the time in the area of new 
planes, not in the area of personnel—they hired plenty of personnel, 
and if you ever get the figures together of how many people are on the 
ground to keep one boy flying 30 hours a month, you will know that 
there is some possibility of sav ing there. 

Senator Hint. I think you made it clear, Mr. Secretary, that the 
Air Force for this fiscal year, L954, will be permitted to expel ad be 
tween 15.4 anc 15.6. 

Senator Cuavez, Mr. Chairman, at this joint may I ask this 
question ¢ 

I possibly understood the Secretary’s answer in a different way. 
As I understand, the See retary told th e committee that the estimate 
at the moment of the expenditures would be 15.0 plus lL or maybe ). 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. Did I also understand the Secretary to mean that 
if vou reach that point of designing, planning, and technique, and 
it was necessary to add to that, mags you had the money to do it? 


eretary Witson. That is right, , plenty of money. 
S. nator CHAVEZ. So you are not Neiting them to 15.1 or 15.52 
Secretary Witson. Not | rv the Congress. The reality of the thing 


is doing it. 
DESIGNING AND TECHNIQUE 


Senator Cnuavez. But if you reach that point of designing and 
technique, you still have the money to spend 4 billion more, if 
necessary. 

Secretary Witson. The designing is in pretty good shape as com 
pared to where it was a year ago or 2 years ago or 3 years ago. Some 
of these planes that 214 years ago, for instance, we thought would be 
in production in a year and a half are finally coming into production. 
We are hopeful that with the engineering and production difficulties 
eliminated, the cost of these planes will start to come down, especially 
if we stay put on a sound program for the aircraft industry, and we 
will get a little more for our money. That happened in the produc 
tion in World War II. I see no reason why it should not happen 
again. 

Senator Cuavez. [think that is laudable, but the point that I under 
stood the Secretary to make is that it is not necessarily limiting by 15.1 
billion or more, but to reach that point of deve lopment he has enough 
money to spend. Is that the ah you want us to understand it? 

Secretary Winson. That is right. 


TYPE OF CUT 


Senator Frrevson. Mr. Wilson, may I ask you if this was a 
meat ax cut, that is, a determination of a specific amount, or was it 
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I in order to get the matel 
that was essential to insuring a strong Air Force ¢ 

secretary WILSON. It was not a meat ax cut. if we had cut the 
Army, Navy, and Air, at the rate of expenditures for 1954 and 1955 
sufficiently to have balanced the budget. as compared to the estimates 
of income under present tax laws, the laws that are proposed to go 
into effect, it would have been a meat ax cut. I hope we will not have 
anv meat ax cuts, 

Senator Frreuson. But you did not do it that way 

Secretary Witson. We did not. I hope we do not have any Wi 
are in a little danger of having one from this conmittee, I 
hut I hope not. 

Senator Hitt. Do you not think you are a little pessimistic there ? 
It seems to me that the indications from this committee are perhay 
the other way. 

Secretary Witson. Maybe you will think differently when you stud) 
the way to raise the money to pay it. 

Senator Hix. I think that is the thing that stumps us. We agree 
with the necessity for economic and military strength, but wi 


one that you tried to intelligently apply 


more about money than defense, particularly in relat 1 to our post 
with our known enemy, which is Russia. 
Secretary WILSON. Of course, we get into a little dificulty over that 


one because the money is so much easier to talk about, because it 
the common denominator of the whole thing. You can add up so 
many dollars. We have to talk about dollars, because you people 
have to approve the appropriations for money. When it comes to 
talking about our military posture in detail, and the appraisal of the 
enemy and so forth, then we get into a pretty delicate secu Ity groul 
Senator Ferauson. We will discuss those in executive session. 


DIRECTIVE ON ATR FORCE EXPENDITURI 


Senator Hini. Mr. Secretary, do IT understand that the Air Force 
has been advised that they will expend during 1954 just this certain 
amount of money, this 15.4 billion, or approximately that ? 


\ 


Secretary Winson. I would like to vive you the figures not only fon 
the Air Force. 


Senator Hint. Will vou answer that on the Air Force, please ? 


PROPOSED EXPENDITURE FORECAST 


Secretary Witson. Let me give you the exact figures for the whol 
outfit. It was in the part of my statement yesterday that I did not 
have time to read. 

Senator Frereuson. It is on page 16. 

Secretary Winson. Our analysis of what we can do or what wa 
reasonable to do is 16.5 for the Army, 11 for the Navy, and 15.1 for t 
Air Foree. I would like to point out that the Army has in it the 
Korean war. The expense of the additional ROK divisions that wi 
think should be activated, and their equipmiel t. 3s also include lin the 
Army. That is what we think is a reasonable forecast of expenditures. 

I can give you the forecast that the Defense Department made, say, 
some 6 months ago. That was 17.4 for the Army, 12.5 for the Navy, 
and 17.5 for the Air Force. 


S72—53 { 
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The former Director of the Budget put out a figure and that is the 
one that the present administration inherited of 15.4 for the ow) 
apparently forecasting the end of the Korean war, 12 for the Navy, 
and the same 17.5 for the Air Force. 

Senator Hixi. Your figure now is 16.5 for the Army, 11 for the 
Navy, and 15.1 for the Air Force; is that right? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF WING STRENGTH 


Senator Hini. Mr. Secret: ry, yesterday you spoke of the objec- 
tive of 120 wings. I think we can say that this committee for at least 
2 years has lived with the objective of 143 wings. 

Secretary Witson. When did you think they would ” actually 
completely equipped and activated with the right kind of modern 
planes ? 7 

Senator Hitz. You are doing the testifying here, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. I do not like to crucify myself on the hook of 
143 wings. That is no good, 

Senator Hirt. Do you know when and by whom this 143-wing 
program was establis hed? 

Secretary Witson. It was established by the Security Council after 
consultation with the Chiefs of Staff, and after working out certain 
compromises, I understand, with the Congress itself. Am I correct 
inthat? I was not here: but is that right? 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, will the Senator yield? 

Senator Hitz. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Maine. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Wilson, is that a matter of record anywhere ? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL MINUTES 


Senator Smiru. Are the minutes of the National Security Council 
kept ? 

Mr. McNet. They have never been released to anyone. 

Senator Smirn, Are the minutes kept? 

Secretary Witson. A kind of minutes; yes. 

Senator Smrrn. Then there is a record on the action ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes. 

Mr. Kyrs. You do not know that in the past. 

Secretary Wirson. There is a record of it in the Defense Depart- 
ment; at least I know that. 

Senator SmirH. I am not asking about their release. I am 
asking if there is a record as to the action of the National Security 
Council on these figures that the Senator from Alabama has been 
asking about. 

Mr. McNew.. The record of the action; yes. 

Senator Smiru. Record of the action by the National Security 
Council. 

Mr. McNem. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. There certainly must be. 

Senator Smiru. That is what I thought, Mr. Secretary, but I can 
find no indication of it anywhere. 

Mr. McNew. Both then and now. 
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STATUTES AND LIMITATIONS ON WING STRENGTH 


Senator Frercuson. What I would like to do at this point in the 
record, if you do not mind, is to have inserted the statutes or recon 
mendations out of reports since the close of the Second World War of 
this question of increases in the number of wings or units or what 
ever we want tocall them. I think that would clarify this. I cannot 
do it at this moment, because I do not have them with me. I be- 
lieve that would clarify the record, if we have it inserted at this 
place. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Excerpt From House Report No. 417, Sist Cont ss, APrin 9, 1949, 
NATIONAL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT APPROPRIATION Bint 1950, H. R. 4146 


The estimates presented to the committee in the President’s budget provided 
for a strength of 48 air groups at a cost as shown in the table appearing on page 


4 At the present time the Air Force has in operation, roughly speaking, 59 
groups, not fully supported. This upward trend results from the action of C 
gress taken last year lhe committee gave full and complete hearings on the 


basis of the budget estimates, which provide for the 48-group program in fiscal 
1950. However, it also took into account the action of Congress last year in 


providing appropriations looking toward the 66- or 70-group program it so 
took into account the recent action of the House of Representatives in providing 
the legislative basis for a 70-group program. The action taken last year and 


this year with respect to the 70-group program was practically unanimous 

In view of the decisive action of the House, and the convictions of the me! 
bers of the committee, it was felt that immediate steps should be taken to provide 
the Air Force with funds in addition to the budget estimates in order that the 
70-group program could be more rapidly approached. The committee considered 
an increase ranging between $500 million and $1 billion, finally agreeing up 
a figure for the accelerated program in the sum of approximately $851 million. 

The figure was arrived at in the following manne1 

The committee felt that reductions could be made in all branches of the Na 
tional Military Establishment in certain fields such as civilian personnel, civilian 
and military travel, subsistence, clothing, and equipage, transportation, econ 
omies, and price trends being taken into account It was felt that the Air 
Force was no exception to the rule and reductions below the budget were made 
in these fields; but, of course, an overall increase had to be made above the 
budget in view of the accelerated program 

As a final compromise the committee increased the Air Force program above 
the budget in the sum of approximately $800 million, with reductions provided 
in the bill in such manner that funds for the accelerated program approximate 
$851 million, of which $208,067,000 is in cash and the balance is in contract auth 
orization. But these separate totals do not show in the bill as they are only 
parts of larger totals covering the entire program. 

With the increased funds it is the opinion of the committee that under the 
exercise of rigid economies and careful administration of its programs the Air 
Force can build to a 58-group strength composed of approximately 20 bombard 
ment groups, 7 reconnaissance groups, 24 fighter groups, 7 troopcarrier groups, 
and 11 specialized separate squadrons. The Air Force under this program 
should have approximately 9,875 aircraft during fiscal year 1950 with 70 percent 


in first-line condition $y this action it is the desire of the committee to pro 
vide the Air Force with the means to maintain a steady program, one that the 
Congress and the country can and will consistently support At the same time it 


is not the wish of the committee to so circumscribe the Air Force as to prevent 
its flexibility in meeting emergencies or changed conditions. 
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Excerer FRroM SENATE REPORT No. 745, Slst CONGRESS, JUI 22, 1449, To A 
COMPANY H. R. 4146, NarioNaL MILITARY ESTABLISHMENT MILITary FUNCTIONS 
APPROPRIATIONS AcT, 1950 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


In the course of its investigation the committee has examined the President's 
budget request, as submitted to the Congress, and the House bill reflecting i 
modification of the President's request It has compared these proposals witt 
the correspondin: appropriations in the budget for fiseak year 1949. It has 
also examined c rtain contingent items which fall within the budget for the 
National Military Establishment but for which requests to the Congress ha 
not vet been made 


COMMITTEE GOAL OF NATIONAL SECURITY 


In considering appropriations for the National Military Establishment, the 
committee’s paramount consideration was to provide for the national security 
It is the firm conviction of the committee that a niggardly approach to the prob 
lem of national defense would encourage a belligerent attitude on the part of a 
possible aggressor; that every dollar appropriated for the Military Establish 
ment should be considered in the form of insurance against assaults on this 
Nation; that every expenditure made from this appropriation should be to pur 
chase national security. In recommending the appropriations in the aecom 
panying bill this goal was always predominant, and in cases of doubt the com 
mittee made its decisions in favor of increasing our military strength 

However, in considering these appropriations the committee fully realized that 
second only to national security was the consideration of our internal economi 
stability. This stability bears a direct relationship to the goal of external na 
tional security. A nation which exhausts itself in enervating overpreparation 
for defense against aggression may well fall prey to a cunning and patient enemy 
who fully realizes the debilitating influences of a war-geared economy over a long 
period of time. Moreover, the general economic conditions of the country, the 
status of the Federal debt and of the Federal budget entered into the committee’s 
deliberations. The committee’s action was taken, therefore, with the intent to 
provide a maximum of military might within the limits of our economic poten 
tial. 

COMMITTEE ACTION GEARED TO PRESIDENT’S RECOMMENDATION 


The committee was thus faced with the necessity of deciding what should be 


the outside limits of appropriations for the Military Establishinent at this time 
In making its decision it was guided principally by the recommendations of 
the President of the United States in his budget message and the testimony as 
presented to the committee by the Secretary of Defense. the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, who were unanimous 
in their support of the President’s budget. 

Two major items were considered in this connection The bill as presented 
to the Senate committee contained $222,067,000 in cash and $577,755,000 in 
contract authorization for an expended Air Force, which were not included in 
the budget estimates. Direct statements before the committee by both the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of the Air Force indicated unmistak 
ably that they stood firmly for the action as contained in the President’s 
recommendations. The committee subsequently acted to reduce the Air Force 
appropriation to the budget estimates. An additional request for appropriations 
for acquisition and construction of real property was granted but is to be 
absorbed in the overall appropriation and authorization for the Air Force in 
areas indicated by House reductions of the Air Force. 

Secondly, the committee was impressed by the testimony of the Secretary 
of Defense regarding economies which under given considerations could be 
effected in the Military Establishment. As a result of this and the committee’s 











investigations. the committee directed an overall reduction in appropriations 
of $483.968.611. The Secretary of Defense is authorized and directed to apply 
such reductions wherever in his discretion such action would not jeopardize 


the national security In making the overall reduction as instructed by 

Senate committee, the Secretary of Defense is directed to apply the House re 
ductions where no restorations were requested. The committee further recom 
mends to the Secretary of the Air Force, the Air National Guard, the Air Reserve, 
proficiency administrative flying, the Army National Guard, the Army Organ 
ized Reserves, the Army Ordnance Department, the industrial mobilization pro 
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1, and the research and development prog of all ser es rhe cot 
mittee is of the opinion that substantia) savings can be effectes ! e d 
clining purchase prices of fuel and other petroleum products 








STATEMENT RY THE VRESIDENT Ot | TI’. Sr, e 
‘ ‘ ze 1%) } 

I have signed H. R. 4146, a bill making appropriations for the Nat ~ 
rity Council, the National Security Resources Boare ned 4 military 
1dministered hy the Department of Defense for tl ‘ ending J 
1950 

The amounts provided in this bill for most of the nents of r «ke 
program will perm perations he yprox ' 
riginal 1950 budget recommendations For one ! eve ! 

n authorizations provided by the Congress represe si 
rection and emphasis of our defense progral if fu ized, this inere 

thorization would result in a ser Is ck of | efense 1 
nd would require much heavier expenditures in e f é n W 
contemplate. 

Chis inereased anthority is largely for an ¢ ati ' \ 
Force In all. the Congress has increased authori os o 4 \ I 
nore than $615 ill above 1950 budget recomme tions 

rhe significance of this change cannot be measured solely from the I 
f the Air Force or of the Department of Defe ‘ Poathy must be vie 
n the light of total national poli ies and it must |] 


present commitments 





The defense program submitted last January was t re t of ex! 
examination of all the programs of the Fedet Gove ent \ 
painstaking consideration was given to 01 or] 
ind the effect of large military expenditures upon out I ris Our objec 

is to plan a defense structure which could both mee secul 
be supported by the country without imposing too gre strain on the de 
economy. Careful account also was taken of this N 0 on in the 
Since the end of World War II, we have been de 1 sub 
mr resources to the development of a peacefu stable w qd thi 
nomie assistance to other free nations Our aid | heer jor contril 
toward world stability and has been instrum n lessenit \ l 
However, my recommendations cognized the fact tl ! exis 
national conditions, a relatively h level of milit preparedness ust be 








maintained for a number of years to come 
Our defense program thus represented a balance between security need 








ight of our fore policy and the economi ind fiscal problems faci 
domestically. 

In the 1950 budget, emphasis was given to airpower and the procurement of 
newly developed weapons with which to reequip and modernize ¢ 
forces. Similar emphasis was given to research and development, to I 
mobilization, to Reserve forces, and to the integration of operations wit] the 
three services. The defense program was designed to be flexible, not rigid I 
was drawn up so that changes in the international situation, in technol ind 





in the domestic economy could be reflected in our defense preparations 
Action at this time by the Congress in increasing thorizations for the A 
Force by over $615 million could have a serious effect on our ability to maintain 





balanced military forces in subsequent years. Although these increased author 
izations would have comparatively little effeet upon military expenditures in the 
current fiscal year, the fact that they are largely for the procurement of aircraft 
would have a serious effect on expenditures in the future \s additional aircraft 


authorized by this act were delivered, we should have to make corresponding 
provisions for additional personnel to man them. for higher maintenance and 
operating costs, and for greater replacement costs. The present authorization 
for increase procurement would thus be merely the first step in an expand 
program which would have to be supported by greatly increased appropriations 
in future years 
Furthermore, the programs provided in the budget were based on nat 

defense plans in which our air, naval, and land forces were planned and oper 
ated under a uniffed strategic concept Expansion of one service beyond the 
planned level would require the reevaluation of that concept. To build up the 


‘ 
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strength of the other services so that they could complement and support an 
expanded Air Force would require additional very large appropriations 

It is obviously impossible for the Department of Defense to plan and operate 
efficiently if there are to be widely fluctuating appropriations and programs. 
Rapid contractions or expansions inevitably result in confusion and waste. 

Increasing the structure of the Air Force above that recommended in the 1950 
budget would be inconsistent with a realistic and balanced security program 
which we can support in peacetime and would interfere with orderly planning 
for the three services based on a unified strategic concept. 

I am, therefore, directing the Secretary of Defense to place in reserve the 
amounts provided by the Congress in H. R. 4146 for increasing the structure of 
the Air Force. 


Exceret From Pusiic Law 604, 8lst ConGress, APPROVED JuLy 10, 1950 


> * * * * e * 
TITLE II—AIR FORCE 
THE AIR FORCE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 201. (a) The Air Force of the United States shall consist of the United 
States Air Force (the Regular Air Force), the Air National Guard of the United 
States, the Air National Guard while in the service of the United States, and 
the United States Air Force Reserve: and shall include persons inducted, enlisted, 
or appointed without specification of component into the Air Force of the United 
States; and shall further include all of those Air Force units and other Air 
Force organizations, with their installations and supporting and auxilary combat, 
training, administrative, and logistic elements and all personnel, including those 
not assigned to units, necessary to form the basis for a complete and immediate 
mobilization for the national defense in the event of a national emergency. 

(b) Effective on the date of enactment of this Act, and subject to the limita 
tions imposed by sections 202 and 208 of this Act, the Air Force of the United 
States shall have an authorized strength of not to exceed seventy United States 
Air Force groups and such separate United States Air Force squadrons, reserve 
groups, and supporting and auxiliary United States Air Force and reserve units 
as may be required 


AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Sec. 202. (a) There is hereby authorized for the Air Force of the United States 
an active-duty personnel strength of five hundred and two thousand officers, war 
rant officers, and enlisted persons, exclusive of such one-year enlistees as are or 
may be authorized by law, officer candidates, aviation cadets, and personnel of 
the Reserve components on active duty for training purposes only, persons paid 
under the appropriations for the Air National Guard and United States Air Force 
Reserve, and personnel of the Reserve components ordered to active duty in an 
emergency hereafter declared. 

(b) Of the active-duty personnel strength authorized in subsection (a) of this 
section, not to exceed twenty-seven thousand five hundred, exclusive of any num- 
bers authorized by special provision of law providing for officers in designated 
categories as additional numbers, may be active-list commissioned officers of the 
United States Air Force, and four thousand eight hundred may be active-list 
warrant officers of the United States Air Force. 

(c) There is hereby authorized for the Air National Guard and the Air Na- 
tional Guard of the United States a personnel strength, to be distributed among 
the several States, Territories, Puerto Rico, and the District of Columbia, of 
one hundred and fifty thousand officers, warrant officers, and enlisted persons, 
excluding those serving on active duty in the Air Force of the United States 
who are counted within the personnel strength of five hundred and two thousand 
authorized in subsection (a) of this section. 

(d) There is hereby authorized for the United States Air Force Reserve 
a personnel strength of five hundred thousand officers, warrant officers, and 
enlisted persons, including those members of the United States Air Force Re 
serve on active duty in the Air Force of the United States who are not counted 
within the personnel strength of the five hundred and two thousand authorized 
in subsection (a) of this section. Persons may be appointed as warrant officers 
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in the United States Air Force Reserve under such regulations and in such 
numbers as the Secretary of the Air Force may prescribe 


AIRCRAFT AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 203. The Air Force of the United States is hereby authorized twel! f 
thousand serviceable aircraft or two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
frame tons aggregate of serviceable aircraft, whichever amount the Secretary 
of the Air Force may determine is more appropriate to fulfill the requirements 
of the Air Force of the United States for aircraft necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act: Provided, That guided missiles shall n be includes 
within the number of aircraft or airframe tons herein authorized. 





s * ” o “ “ 7 


Excerpts From House Report No. 1797, SIst CONGRESS, GENERAL APPROPRIATION 
BILL, 1951 


* x x * 7 * * 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCI 


eo * * . * - . 


For the current fiscal year (1950) the total budget request for funds to the 
Congress amounted to $4,013,887,000 cash, of which $875,000,000 was to liquidate 
prior contract authorizations, plus $1,415,000,000 contract authority, or a grand 
total of $5,428,887,000. The bill which became law carried an appropriation of 
$4,088,386,000 cash, plus $1,992,755,000 contract authority, the increase ove! 
the budget estimate in both cash and contract authority being to enable the 
Air Force to move toward a 70-group program that had been authorized. The 
President at the time of signing the bill into law directed that certain of the 
funds provided for the Air Force be placed’in reserv: 

It was not the purpose of the Congress in providing funds for the Air Force 
for fiscal year 1950 in excess of budget estimates to establish or permit the 
President or the Secretary of Defense to establish reserves from military a 
propriations. The purpose with respect to Air Force funds was clearly stated 


in its report, that “* * * it is the desire of the committee to provide the A 
Force with the means to maintain a steady program, one that the Congress and 
the country can and will consistently support 

For some 5 or 4 years prior to consideration of the fiscal year 1950 apy 
priation for the Air Force it had been advocated that 70-group program W 
the minimum peacetime Air Force capable of providing adequate secur 
the United States. Such a program had been supperted by Generals Eisenhower 
and Spaatz, the President’s Air Policy Commission, and the Joint Congressio1 
Aviation Policy Board. The House of Representatives was strongly behind 
program to give to the country an Air Force greater than the 48 group proposed 
in the budget estimates for fiscal year 1950 rhe on of the Congres 
enacting the National Military Establishment Appropriation Act, 1950, con 


firmed its position as to the greater Air Force 

At the conclusion of World War II the Air Force was perating toward f 
of a balanced peacetime establishment capable of me¢ xy the requirements of 
national security and of providing a proper mobilization potential in the f 
of a sound and adequate aircraft industry, a trained reserve potential and 
physical plant capable of supporting these elements The core of that estab 
ment was to be composed of 70 first-line groups which gave the name to the 
entire program, commonly known as the 70-group program 

The 70-group goal had been set while the war was still in progress and it w 
hoped it could be attained through an orderly reduction from the peak strength 
of 273 groups reached by the Army Air Force during the war. However, due 
to the rapid demobilization of the Military Establishment, the Air Force by tl 
end of fiscal year 1947 had been reduced to a level of 38 groups At this point the 
trend was halted and the Air Force gradually began to rebuild strength 

The initial objective was to reach a level of 55 groups by the end of 1947, the 
groups to be fully manned and to have at least a minimum of training 
equipment from World War II, to be in full operational status by the end 
fiscal year 1948. The next step toward the 70-group goal was established as a 
strength of 66 groups to be attained by the end of fiscal year 1949, the remain 
ing 4 groups to be activated during fiscal year 1950 
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The reports of the two governmental policy groups referred to above, pub 
lished during the early part of 1948, were important factors in substantiating 
Air Force policy and the thinking of the Congress in these regards. Both re 
ports recommended prompt action to re-create the strength of the Air Force 
through an orderly expansion toward the 70-group goal as the minimum needed 
to assure national security in time of peace 

During the Kightieth Congress, there was considered a bill authorizing a 
peacetime 70-group Air Force with a personnel strength appropriate for such a 
force and including authority to procure 5,200 aircraft a year. The bill had the 
full approval of those in authority including the President Under these cir 
cumstances the Air Force moved toward an orderly build-up to a 70-group 
force, including the necessary equipment, personnel, and training to augment 


the progam 


While budget requirements were under consideration for fiscal vear 1950, and 
prior to the submission of the budget to Congress, the President placed specific 
limitations on the military departments with respect to appropriations for fisea 
1950. These limitations, or celiings, were well under the amount necessary 
carry out the previously planned Air Force programs. To follow the directive 
req ed a major reduction in the number of Air Force units and a determination 
of those areas where reductions conld be taken that would least ffect the 
capacity to carry out the program assigned to the Air Force By the time of 
committee hearings on the budget estimates it had heen determined that the 
budget ceiling would support no more than 48 groups and those groups to main 
tain maximum capacity to properly perform their assigned tasks would require 


some changes in composition 

About the time of the hearings on the 1950 budget estimates, the Air Force 
had reached a level of about 59 activated groups (not fully implemented) \ 
reduction to the 48-group structure would present a problem of cancellation of 
procurements and earlier made plans with some loss to the Government Most 


1 


careful consideration was given to the matter by the committee and in the 
interest of efficiency and savings in not losing that which had been acquired t 
ward the 70-group program which, in the judgment of the committee based upon 
its own knowledge and the advice from such distinguished men and groups 
mentioned above, was essential for the defense of the Nation there was passed 
by the Congress, sent to the White House and signed by the President, a bill 
carrying funds for the Air Force in excess of the budget estimates 

In signing the National Military Establishment Appropriation Act, 1950, the 





President issued a statement indicating obiections to the action of the Con 
gress in increasing funds for the Air Force and directing 
ill the Secretary of Defense to place in reserve the amounts provided by the 


Congress in H. R. 4146 for increasing the structure of the Air Force,” 


which amounted to an item veto, a power not possessed by the President 
Under article I. section 8, of the Constitution of the United States, the fo 
lowing is provided: 
“The Congress shall have the powe1 
support armies * * to provide and maintain a Navy 


* * 


to declare war to raise and 


x * 


It is evident that the Congress is given the responsibility of providing for the 
national defense 

On the question of increasing the Air Force program from 48 groups fo 58 
groups, there was much debate and consideration in the Congress over a period 
of months prior to the adoption of the 58-group program. In other words, the 
bill which was passed by the Congress and approved by the President embraced 
the 58-group program, but the impounding of funds by the President reduced the 
program from a 58-group program to a 48-group program. A major question of 
policy was determined by the Congress, and funds were provided to implement 
the policy but the will of Congress was circumvented 

It is perfectly justifiable and proper for all possible economies to be effected 
and savings to be made, but there is no warrant or justification for the thwart 
ing of a major policy of Congress by the impounding of funds. If this principle 
of thwarting the will of Congress by the impounding of funds should be accepted 
as correct, then Congress would be totally incapable of carrying out its consti 
tutional mandate of providing for the defense of the Nation 

In earrying out the Presidential directive to place in reserve the amounts 
provided in the law for increasing the structure of the Air Force above the 
budget requests it now appears from information presented to the committee 
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that the amounts of $157,999,000 cash and $577,755,000 contract authority were 
placed in reserve. These amounts are at variance with the amounts mentioned 
in the report of this committee and the amount referred to in the message trans 


mitting to Congress the budget estimates for fiscal year 1951 rhe committee in 
its report on the fiscal year 1950 appropriation b ndicated that the budget 
estimates for the Air Force should be reduced by $51,000,000 through redu S 


in such fields— 





* * * as civilian personnel, civilian and military trave stence, cle g 
equipage, transportation, economies, and price trends being taken 

After explaining the specific reductions in the amount $51,000,000 
mittee plainly stated in its report that the Air Force program was 
creased above the budget estimate in the amount of $S800,000,000 plus the above 
amount, which together would provide funds in the ar nt of S$851.000,006 


accelerate the Air Force program 
* * * of which $208,067,000 is in cash and the balance is in contract author 


The President in his message to the Congress mitting the 1951 budget 
referring to the aircraft-procurement program and s costs state 

“This contemplates that $851 miliion of 1950 authorizations being held 
reserve will be applied against requirements for aircraft to be contracte 
in 1951.” 

Based upon these facts and the direction of the Pr ent to the effe 
there should be placed 
; in reserve the amounts provided by the Congress : for increasing 
the structure of the Air Force 
it follows that the ,:pecific sums of $208,067,000 cash and $642,9335,000 contract 
authority should have been placed in reserve It now appears from informat 
submitted to the committee (hearings, p. 1313), that the amounts of $157,999,000 
eash and $577,755,000 contract authority were placed in reserve hic euves 


difference of $40,068,000 cash and $65,175,000 contract authority 
The committee inquired 
Mr. MAHON. , 


Having failed to secure the 58-group program—at least, the beginning of 
5&-group program—the next question arises as to our position now Are we 
now in possession of a 48-group program and is our level of aircraft procurems 
and our level of training and our level of operation s that we can and 
moving in the direction we are now oving, maintain a 4S-group progra I 
would like a well-considered answer to that 

. *” + * > * . 

Let me restate this to see if I exact y understan he present prog 
before this committee, if projected from year to year, which is a progran f 
about $1,850,000,000 for Air Force procurement, we 1 not bring about or main 
tain a modern 48-group progran 

« s . a 7” 7 * 


By how much do we miss the mark? 

The answer submitted to the committee is as foll 

“Assuming an annual availability of $1.55 billion for aircraft procut 
it is estimated that the following states of aircraft inventory modernizat 
exist at the end of fiscal year 1956. These figures are applicable against the 
first-line inventory requirements of 48 United States Air Force and 11 ‘A 
National Guard groups. 

“United States Air Force and Air National Guard groups: First line, 42 group 
second line, 17 groups; total 59 groups.” 
In other words, at the rate of aircraft procurement in the present bill, instead of 
having 48 modern groups in the United States Air Force in 1956, we would have 
42 first-line groups. It should be carefully noted that the 59 groups above 
referred to include the Air National Guard. 

Under the budget as submitted to the Congress for fiscal year 1951 it is stated 
that the strength of the Air Force is to be 

“It is contemplated that the active Air Force will be organized into 48 g 
and 13 separate squadrons, approximately its present strength. The Air Natior 
Guard and Air Force Reserve will be organized into 27 groups and 25 base wings 
respectively.’ 

Thus it will be noted that a projection of the same amounts of funds annually 
for aircraft procurement will produce at the end of fiscal year 1956 a lesser 
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number of moderniged groups than is contemplated under the present program for 
fiscal year 1951. World conditions do not indicate that such a downward trend 
is justified and it is the opinion of the committee that a restudy and revaluation 
of military strength projected into future years should be made. 

* x * 4 * ‘* * 


Excerpt From House Reporr 2987, 81st CONGRESS, 1ST SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIA- 
TION Brita, 1951 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCK 


The supplemental estimates contained in House Document 657 for the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force total $4,535,400,000 and represent the estimated require- 


ments to meet all costs directly chargeable to the Korean emergency as projected 
for fiscal year 1951 of $1,445 million, and the costs incident to the buildup of the 











Air Force from its present 48-group structure to a 58-group level by the end of 
fiscal year 1951, the cost of which is estimated to be $3,092 million With these 
funds it is proposed to improve the overall readiness « | \ir Force by increas 
ing and accelerating rates of aircraft procureme! ncereasing the unit training 
of combat units, pilots, and technical personnel ; expedite construction of needed 


operational requirements and expedite the completion of the radar fence; and 
o improve air defense capabilities, and to build from the current 
strength of 48-groups to a level of 5S-groups by the end of fiscal year 1951 


t 


The military personnel required to augment the supplemental program is an 


increase of 152,314, with an average increased strength for the year of 82,786 


~ A - 


Such numbers will be used to reinforce units of the Far East Air Force to the 
extent neecssary to meet combat operations, to replace units and personnel trans 
ferred from the Zone of the Interior to the Far East, to augment support actis 
ities such as training and supply to the extent necessary, and to provide the 
Inilitary strength to build up toward a 58-group Air Foree. The pay and allow- 
ance requirements for the increased number is estimated to be $307 million 
lor construction of aircraft and related procurement the supplemental estimate 
2,672,570,000 covers the procurement of new aircraft in approximately double 





the number provided for in the regular 1951 estimates and in suflicient quantities 
to raise the level of the Air Force to a modern 58-group force by the end of 


il year 1951, 


ExcerPT From Hovuse Report 3193, 
APPROPRIATION Bri, 1951 


Sisr CONGRESS, SECOND SUPPLEMENTAI 


* * a * % * > 
DEPARTMENT OF TH AIR FORCI 
* * * * * * * 


After consideration by your committee of the regular appropriation for the 
Air Force for fiscal year 1951 the Korean situation occurred. It resulted in a 
request for a supplemental appropriation to provide support for such operations 
by augmentation of the Far East Air Force with aéditional air wings and suf- 
ficent personnel to bring the air units in the theater up to war strength. It also 
provided for elimination of certain deficiencies in the basic 48-wing Air Force 
and a buildup to 58 wings. As a result of the operations in the Far East and 
a study of the world situation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff it is now recommended 
that the military posture of the services be improved. The present request is 
not presented as the final answer to all that is desired. It is presented in the 
present manner and for the presently requested amounts on the bases that it is 
an orderly arrived at calculation of what is needed for the second increment of 
the buildup. It is not all the services think they may need but it is all they can 
justify at this time under the plans that have presently been formulated. It 
is the hope of the Air Force that the funds herein requested will permit the 
buildup to a strength of 68 wings by the wings by the end of this fiscal year, 
with a larger goal in sight for the coming vear. 








* ue * * * * * 
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Excerpr From House Reporr 377, 82p CONGRESS, FOURTH SUPPLEMENTAI 
APPROPRIATION BILL 1051 





* * * * * * *. 
DEPARTMENT O H \ I I 
o 
Testimony presented to the committee indicates that the strength of the 
Air Force has been increased during the past 3 months from approxi! 
560,000 military personnel to approximate 700,000 personnel, the latter figure 
being the approximate military strenet! s of April 1, 1951 Combat its of 
the active Air Force have Imiliariy merease I I S to Sl wings Phe Air 
Force is now and has been for the past several months bi Vv engages levelop 
ing combat effectiveness in the new unit and i! lild additional ts re 
quired to support present national policy. Of the Sl w sl on a e duty, 
26 were recalled to active militar service from e Air National Guard and 
the Air Reserve. This method of expar l ‘ ed ‘ ive pid 
buildup in combat capability 
The committee was informed that the 1 r purposes of the Air Force are to 
deter global war by conti ng to refine and increase their capability of de 
ng atom bombs against any aggressor to develop additi« nd ade« e 
defense of this he lisp] e against r attack: t levelop ¢ reate cam tv t 
perform the Air Force role in unified operations nd t ll the commitments 
that the United States 1] made to the North Atiantic Treaty Organ tior 
To be able to move toward the accomplishment of sucl ses the er 
was informed that the funds here requested are urgenth eeded his ! 
order to continue the planned posi of prepare ~ betwee! now ad 
June 30, 1951, after which funds appropriated the regula ppropriations for 
fiscal year 1952 will become ava lle 
Funds previously appro] ted for fisca ear 1951 in the tota mount of 
$13,945,798,000 was in support of a planned strength of 68 wings and the pet 
nel strength of 651,000 by the end of fisea r 1951 Wit he dditi \ 
funds herein requested it is proposed to increase ength of the Air | f 
to S81 wings and approximately 850,000 1 tary pe. nnel | the end of fiscal 
year 1951. Total esti tes for aircraft and related p1 irement for the re 
mainder of this fiscal year are S700 million Che : t r t 
are those for complete ireraf vith initial snare oul ng to SF 
and production facilities, equipment, and machine ‘ inting to $ 
of * * * * * 7. 
EXcerPT FR House Re! r 790 p ¢ DD ) N 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1952 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Air power of today’s version consists of well-trained people, up-to-date equip 
ment, and adequate bases Funds recommended herein are to provide personne 
to modernize present equipment and procure new equipment of the latest type 
and to increase the capacity and modernize bases so that the newest type aircraft 
can properly be cared for. The Air Force provides a very powerful striking arm 
for our military forces With the atomic weapons it is the most powerful strik 
ing force ever placed in the hands of any nation. 

To accomplish the objectives upon which Air Force plans and requirements 
were built the Secretary of the Air Force stated that funds were required 

To have in being as soon as practicable a modernized 95-wing Air Force 
with proper balance, subject to the limitations discussed, between strategic, tac- 
tical, air defense, and support unit 

To secure the necessary personnel and train them to a state of readiness while 
procuring and providing them with weapons and equipment to insure to the 
maximum the accomplishment of their mission with the least possible loss of 
life. 

To reach and continue a level of maintenance, with necessary sparts sup 
port, to enable an alert status and permit instantaneous retaliation 
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To procure aircraft weapons, electronics, and other major equipment, as well 
as reserve tooling for long-lead-time items, at a rate which will permit imme 
diate expansion in case of war. 

To accelerate basic research and development in order to speed to the use 
of our combat men the best we can conceive and build for them in items of air 
craft, weapons, and equipment. Enemy equipment already encountered in 
Korea lends urgent emphasis to this phase of our effort 

To rebuild the Reserve components, Air Reserve, and Air National Guard, 
presently depleted through recalls to active duty in their country’s service, as to 
personnel strength, adequate equipment, and state of training to Insure their 
readiness if need be 


* 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


The request for appropriation under this heading in the amount of $11 717 
million includes $625 million to liquidate prior contract authority, leaving for 
hew obligating authority $11,092 million to finance the procurement of new air 
craft, together with such related activities as guided missiles, industrial mobili 
zation and procurement personnel. The program is based upon a continuation 
of the planned expansion to 95 wings initiated in the preceding fiscal year and 
provides concurrently the normal related peacetime attrition and mobilization 
capability as developed under plans and industrial preparedness programs. hh 
addition to aireraft ready to fly away from the: manufacturer's plant, the pro 
gram includes funds for spare components and spare parts components req ired 
for training purposes, ground handling equipment, service test material and 
preproduction costs The requirements for aircraft procurement include such 
factors as aircraft attrition losses, obsolescence, missions, and new developments 


Since the lead time to procure aircraft deliveries is approximately eighteen 


months, the number of planes to be budgeted by yeurs must be planned accord 
ingly to provide sullicient time for procurement to be initiated so that ultimate 
deliveries will meet the planned time schedule 

Excerpt From House Report No. 1685, 82p ConGress, DerarrMentT or Dt ‘Ss 

APPROPRIATION BILL, 1953 

TITLE V 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FOR( 

The Air Force requests an appropriation of S22,450.578.770 ff tise ‘ wa 


$1,730,378,770 of which is to liquidate prior contract authority, leaving $20,700 





000,000 for new obligational authority This fund is to increase the strenet 
of the Air Force toward a force of 126 combat wings, 17 troop-carrier groups 
and support units. The committee was advised that as of January this yea 


the Air Force consisted of 75 combat wings, 15 troop-carrier groups, and support 
units, many of which are not fully modernized 

The broad purposes of the 126 combat-wing force is to provide a strategic 
operation, which is to provide a major deterrent to war; the air defense opera 
tion, which is to defend this country against hostile bomber attacks: and the 
tactical air operation, which is tied to the problems of the Army. The commit 
tee was informed that such a force represents one which under all the circum 
stances and granting the limitations which nonmilitary considerations must put 
upon it, is an appropriate force; that its basic purpose is to have an air arm in 
being, ready to go at a moment’s notice, of the proper quantity and quality so 
that any possible enemy would realize that this was a very strong force to contend 
with and for that reason would not think it wise to begin a wat 

While the 126 combat-wing program will provide a strong force in being it 
will not be completely modernized, under the present program, until the end of 
calendar year 1955. The combat units will be modernized first and the supporting 
units later. Neither will the 126 combat-wings have war reserves of aircraft or 
combat crews. It will provide a program which under weighted considerations 
is an appropriate force and forms a basis upon which to rapidly increase to a 
much greater strength should circumstances require it 


* x * * Oo” * * 
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Excerpt FROM SENATE REPORT No. 1861, 82D CONGRESS, DEPARTMEN F DEI 
APPROPRIATION BILL, 1953 
* * * © * * . 
ALR AND RELATED PRO« EMI 

By this reduction, it is the intention of the committee not to curtail the progr 
submitted by the budget for the acquisition of a if ‘ a t i 
Secretary of Defense, to establish 143 wings, but esigned ely to efl 
economy in the proeurement of the component spares and spare parts Lhe l 
tifications show that the estimated cost of component spares and spare parts 
$3,290,204,236 as compared with §6,567,215,617 for aircraft It was, therefor 
felt that the ratio of spares to aireraft could be reduced, and that the reduction 
of S600 million, therefore, did not in a vy interfere with tl pr ernie 
of aircraft as recommended to the Congress by the Secretary 0 refense 

AIR FORCI EXPENDI I | CONTRO PROGRAM 

he Air Foree has assured the committee that the budget which it has sub 
mitted is especially tightly prepared It lays especi emphasis on t >» m 
points in this regard, It points out that the proposed increase of 50 perce! ti 
striking power in the Air Force—from 95 to 143 wings s to be handled vw 
an increase in only 13 percent of its tary ] = nh It } nts it alse 
a major economy has been programed in equipment, namely, by the fa 
provide anv reserve aircraft to take care of comba at tio! Che Air F« 
also has assured the committee t t every eff t has been made to pro 
tightly the other aspects of the program 

But more than this. the Secretary of the Air Force has initiated three ma 
projects, each of which will be conducted under the supervision of itside ¢ 


ian experts us well us eX] erie) Cea Wh) itary personnel, to see to it that. in carrving 
out the programs and committing and spending the funds which have been au 
thorized by the Congress, the greatest possible economy is practiced and the 
most prudent use is made of Air Force resources and budget dollars. A personn 
study will concentrate, in the first instance, on looking into the “wing slice” of 
the major commands to see whether presently authorized strengths cannot be 
further reduced An equipment project group will begin with a further study of 
spares and spare-parts requirements with a view to enlarging the savings that 
have already been achieved. An installations project has as its objective moré 
economical] construction. standards and better reporting and control procedures 


x * * * * * * 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF WING DETERMINATION 


Senator Hitu. In that connection the reports from this committee 
on this appropriation bill might shed much light on this matter. 

Senator Fereuson. That is what I had in mind, whether it is in a 
statute or in a report. 

Senator Hini. I think that would be very good. 

Mr. Kyrs. Mr. Chairman, we keep toying around with 143 wing 


from the point of view that everything is hinged on that. You have 


had no testimony that the 143-wing idea has been taken down. 
Senator Frerevson. Would you mind repeating that? 
Mr. Kyrs. I do not understand why we keep talking about this 


143 wing business as some magical thn @ when you have nothing here 


which said about any goals being taken down. Yo h ive been t¢ ld 


that the new Joint (hiefs are vole to reexami e the whole p eture, 
and you have been told what can be accomplished realistically while 
that is going on. You have always been told that you have between 


now and 1955 on the lead times to do this. 
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Senator Hii. If my memory serves me correctly, certainly the 
last Congress, in making up its appropriation for the Air Force, was 
making an appropriation for a 143-wing Air Force. 

Mr. Kyes. Sir, can you come over and build the planes any faster? 
Senator Hm. As I recall, that goal and objective was arrived at 2 
years ago. It was adopted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff and after 
being adopted by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, it was adopted or approved 

by the Nation: il Secur ity Council. 

Mr. Kyrs. Has that Joint Chiefs of Staff gotten the planes? 

Senator Hitz. That is not the question, whether they have gotten 
the planes. We have been unable to get any testimony here as to 
whether or not the Joint Chiefs of Staff approve now this reduction 
looking to not 143 wings but 120 wings. 

Mr. Kyers. Is that piece of paper going to knock out any of the 
enemy / 

Senator Hitt. No; that piece of paper is not going to knock out 
any. But the program on the piece of paper is the goal to which 
you work. 

Mr. Kyrs. Has anybody told you what the goal ultimately will be 
after the new Joint Chiefs examine the situation ? 


POSITION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Hii. No, except this. I know the goal was 143 wings and 
now I am told the goal is 120, and 120 is not as large as 143. Senator 
Smith tried her best to get the Secretary to state the position of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff on this present reduction. 

Mr. Kyers. You have been told where we think we can realistically 
get. 

Senator Hiri. That does not answer the question in my mind, as to 
what you think. We have been trying to find out all afternoon. I do 
not think anyone st ruggled more than Senator Smith to find out the 
position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff on this proposed reduction. We 
do know that they were here and testified a year ago, and we at that 
time had the goal of 143 wings and held to it. We do not know where 
the ‘vy are tod: ay. 

Mr. Kyrs. When I presented this to the Security Council, General 
Vandenberg was at the table, and he has never been refused the oppor- 
tunity to talk, if he had anything to say. 

Senator Hix. Did he represent the Joint Chiefs of Staff? 

Mr. Kyers. He was the senior on that day. The Chairman was out 
of the country. 

Senator Hitz. He could not pass for all the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Kyers. He was the senior officer and is representative when the 
Chairman is not there. I have not found in my experience since I have 
been in Washington that whoever they send does not speak for the 
Joint Chiefs when they are in a meeting. 

Secretary Wuson. General Bradley was in France with me. 


POSSIBLE POSITION OF GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Senator Hiti. Does Secretary Kyes take the position that General 
Vandenberg then and there approved this reduction. 
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Mr. Kyes. I make no implication on that at all. You will have to 
ask General Vandenberg how he felt about it. Iam reporting the news 
as it happened. 

Senator Hitz. He is not a member of the National Security Council. 

Mr. Kyes. He 7 the military adviser. 

Senator Hiri. An adviser and a member of a particular body are 
two different people. A member of the body would have a voice in the 
vote. The adviser would only have a voice when he is asked. 

Mr. Kyers. I think that is basically irrelevant, if I may respectfully 
suggest it, to talk about that when we are telling you what can be 
done. We are realistic people. 

Senator Hiti. You are telling us what you think can be done. Th 
that connection, let me ask you this question. You spoke about what 
can be done in 1954. We know well that what we do today might 
determine no: only what could be done in 1954, but what might be 
done in 1955, 1956, even as far as 1957, 1958, and 1959, because we know 
it isa long way from a plane on a drawing board to a plane actually in 
production. 

REDUCTION IN LEAD TIMI 





Secretary Witson. Let me try to explain another point that would 
ve helpful, I think The alrcr aft mc ry natu ly vould like to hav 
3 or 4 years of business on the cue But { these designs now 
well along. it does not take as much lead time to authorize more plane s 


and keep a plant going as it did to start it up originally. I am not 
critical of the Air Force nh the past, because the intry gave the! 
a terrific job to do. We were too pel irious after the war. We h 1a 
little or no vision. We cut them down on the 1 ey available for 
aircraft and the eres, OF plans to pi xluce better aircraft. We 
did not vive th em enoug! noney. Ther whe! Kor 1. came we woke 
up. I would like to point out that it was the same Joint Chiefs of 
Staff before Korea that h ive been there since. This business of saving 


that any particular group of men, civilian or military, are infallible 
In their forecast of what it takes to maintain the security ot the 
country on the record of the last 15 years is not very good. 


NEED FOR NEW REVIEW 


All any group can do is try to bring up their studies, their finding 
as best they can, in the atmosphere ‘when they make their decisions 
and recommendations. If we had no change in the Chiefs, we would 
be doing the same thing again. We wor ile L | ave another review of the 
problem, and we are going to have a review of it with a new group. 
When we come before your committee in 1955, we should know more 
about this than we do today. In the meantime, we are carrying ahead 
the program as best we can, and we are telling you that you have given 
us enough money to do it 

I would like to point out that the program has been slipping all the 
time for the past 3 years, and I intend to try to make sure that it does 
not slip any more. When we e say 120, we expect to get 120; and whet 
We say activated wings, we expect them to have airplanes to fight with. 
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MEANING OF TERM “SLIPPING” 


Senator Tryr. Mr. Chairman. may I ask this one question ¢ 
When you say slipping, it was a question that their objectives placed 


before the \ppropriations Committee to justify the funds had never 
been reached. Is that what my understanding of the word “slipping” 


/ 


Mr. Kyers. Well. they did not maintain the schedule. 

Senator Try E. In othe r words, when they said, “We intend to have 
this many wings”—TI ean see the trestleboard before me as if was 
placed a vear ago, and I saw the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Seer: 
tary of Defense with his stick pointing to the various Wings and 
type of plane. He said, “This is going to be our goal in the year 1954, 
This is our goal in the year 1953, and this is our goal as of today.” 

In other words, when you say “slip,” Mr, Secretary, am I to under 
stand that they never reached their « bijective which they placed before 
the A ppropriat ions Committee to justify the appropriations that they 
Were suggesting. If that is the answer, then I can readily appreciate 
what you say, and what you intend, and that is that you are voinge to 
reach the obiective that you place before us as an a hievement 

Secretary Witson. That is right. siz 

Senator Tuy rE. And if you reach that objective, then we know that 
our defense is going to be creatly firmed up. 

Secretary Winson. That is right. 

Senator Tuyr. I can put something up as my objective, but 
if I do not reach it. T fall as short as I am of the goal in the course 
of the number of months in the year. Soif Iam to understand specifi 
cally, as vou reviewed it. vou found that the goals and the objectives 
that had been announced ‘in previous years had never been rv ached ; 
and what you are giving us here js that this is your approach, that 
when you set up and took into account the plant and personnel and 
the number of planes and type of planes that you found it represented 
so many billions of dollars. and you positively state to us that within 
that sum of money you are going to reach those objectives within the 
given 1954 fiscal year. 

I know we have not achieved our objectives in the past. We have 
had beautiful designs on the trestleboard but they were never realized. 

Senator Frerauson. Is not that what the figures prove ? 

Secretary Witson. The figures in part prove it because all this 
money is unexpended. 

Senator Tuyr. And not obligated. 

Secretary Witson. Some of it is not obligated. Obligatine stil] 
does not vet the plan Ss, 


QUESTION OF PAPER ( ONTRACTS 


Senator Tryr. No: but we were informed last year when we sat 
in the Appropriations Committee that we must recognize that there 
must be a lead time and funds must be available and these are oblien 


tions under specific contracts, If the contract was let. but the objec 


tives were not rene hed. then of course it was so much paper contract. 
Senator Hinn. Let me ask one question. You spoke of decisions 


that had been made since the end ot World War cz: Mr. Secretary, 
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Were not those decisions primarily and basically political decisions, 
rather than military decisions, to be fair about it ¢ 

Secretary Witson. They must have been both kinds in the same 
sense as what we have to do now. It is both a military and political 
decision. There is no other way you can run a free government. 


DECISION ON POLITICAL LEVEL 


Senator Hix. The final decision after all is on the political level. 

Secretary Witson. That isright. That is why we are talking to you 
gentlemen about it. 

Senator Hitt. And the final decisions in those cases were on the 
political level; is that not true? You spoke, and you were absolutely 
right about it, about the rapid disarmament of our Armed Forces 
after World War II. They were just dissipated overnight, so to 
speak. That was a political decision, was it not? That was on a 
high level. 

Secret ary Witson. I know I was very unhappy as a citizen about it 
at the time because I knew a little too much about the whole business. 

Senator Hiix. It was a political decision, was it not? And it was 
on a high level? 

Secretary Wirson. All decisions are finally political decisions, 

Senator Hiri. That is right. That is one reason why we are so 
anxious to know what the nulitary think about this production. I 
yield to Senator Smith. 


QUESTION OF PLAN DETERMINATION 


Senator SmitnH. That is about the same thing I wanted to point out. 
Senator Thye was developing the subject of reaching our objective, 
and I want to know how the objective was reached. I again go back to 
your expression, “We make such-and-such decisions.” My question is, 
Do you try to make your plans according to the money you think you 
can get or do you make your plans according to the needs set up by 
whom? I would like to know whether “we” is the Secretary of De- 
fense and the secretaries of the various services, plus the National 
Security Council or the Joint Chiefs of Staff. I would like to know 
what the “we” refers to. 

Secretary Witson. In the final analysis it must be the Security 
Council. The military people are advisers to the Security Council. 

Senator Smrrn. That is, the Joint Chiefs of Staff are advisers to the 
Security Council. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. And you are legally a member of the Security 
Council. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Senator SmirH. Therefore, you take your advice from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 

Senator Smiru. Together with what—your own decision or deci- 
sions made how? 


33872—53——5 
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Secretary Wiison. Of course, I am bound to have some ideas of my 
own about it. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF DETERMINATION OF CUT 


Senator Smirn. I want to know whether it was your decision or a 
decision made by you and the Under Secretary and the various sec- 
retaries / 

Secretary Witson. After studying the problem, this budget is my 
recommendation approved by the Security Council. 

Senator Smita. Now, I would like to know how you made your 
recommendation. That is what I have been trying to find out. 

Secretary Wuson. We took the program as it had been laid out. 

Senator Smirn. By whom? 

Secretary Witson. By the previous administration, the previous 
Security Council approval. 

Senator Smiru. And that is a matter of record. 

Secretary Witson. As approved by the Congress and the money 
ap propriated. We took that program and went over it, as I said, 
item by item, and program by program, as to what was planned to be 
done. Also, where the money had been spent. We tried to put some 
more economy in the business by not spending the money where it 
did not have to be spent. For instance, we were stockpiling some 
things that you do not have to stockpile. We were spending more 
money for personnel in overhead and duplication of effort than we 
think has to be spent. It is not so easy to take that out, but we are 
trying to. Weare sure progress can be made. I do not know exactly 
how much. Five or ten percent improvement in a business in a year 
is never too hard if you have the right kind of a crew at it. 

I really feel a little apologetic that I am not willing to step up and 
say we can do better, but I do not think we can. Ido not think we are 
doing anything that would materially reduce the combat effectiveness 
of our military organization. 

I have a great responsibility now. Iam quite diffident about it. It 
is not my responsibility to think only of money, and I would like to 
assure you people that Iam not. In my opening statement yesterday, 
I tried to point out what the problems were that still existed. But 
[ am sure of this, that the free world is in a much better position than 
it was a year ago, 6 months ago, 2 years ago. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL OF BUDGET 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Wilson, are not the f figures in the budget 
ap proved by the President before they come down here? 

Secretary Wirson. Certainly. 

Senator Frreuson. He is the approving head ? 

Secretary Witson. The Congress is. 

Senator Frercuson. I mean the budget that came down here. It 
is what he recommends to the Congress through you gentlemen; is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, and it is also true that the first 
review of what it would do if we cut the program and the rate of ex- 
penditures sufficiently to balance the budget under the existing tax 
oe I was unwilling to recommend that much of a cut. As far as I 
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know, the President would not have been willing either. As you notice 


. = 


last night, he is taking a rather unpopular position that we should not 
reduce taxes until we balance the budget and stop the inflationary 
pressure on the Nation. 

I personally subscribe to that kind of thinking. I have for a long 
time. I would not be down here unless I did, and unless he also was 


thinking in that direction. 


QUESTION OF PRESENT ADEQUATE ARMED FORCI 


Senator Hi L. You spoke about the danger threat today. Ye 1 were 
quoted in your first statement before the House committee as saying: 

There is no evidence that the threat of danger to the free world has appreciably 
lessened. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Hiix. Is there any evidence that you know of, Mr. Secre- 
tary, that the forces which this Nation needs to meet that threat are 
appreciably smaller than they were in the fall of 1951? 

Secretary Witson. We have forces in being. We have trained men 
that have served their time and are back home but could be activated 
rather quickly. That is one reason we felt that we did not have to 
activate another Army division. Our weapons are improved. Our 
planes that we have gotten—the relatively limited number we have, 
we want more—are better. The record of combat in Korea would 
indicate that our planes are better than those of the enemy. 


PLANE QUANTITY BY TYPE 


Senator Hrix. I do not know whether you want to go into this on 
the record, but we have nothing like the number of planes of certain 
types that they have, have we? 

Senator Ferecuson. I think it would be better to pursue that in 
executive session. 

Secretary Witson. I can flip it around and help you a little bit 


without giving the information away. It is generally known that 
the enemy’s planes are mostly fighters and interceptors. Our con 


ception has been that we must have both. I pointed out that this 
budget we are proposing and the money we have left, in other words, 
we will have unexpended funds of 52 percent more for the Air Force 
than we have for the Navy, and 31 percent more for the Air than we 
have for the Army, in spite of the fact that the Army has the major 
burden of the Korean war, certainly does not, indicate that the De- 
partment of Defense has changed its position regarding the im- 
portance of airpower, nor does it mean we have lost confidence in the 
strategic air force asa vital deterrent to aggression and asa decis ve 
striking force in the case war is forced upon us. 

That is the present position of the Defense Department and of the 
President and the Security Council. In that regard it is no different 
than the previous positions of the Chiefs of Staff of the past adminis- 
tration or the other men who had comparable positions to those that 
the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and the military 
department of the country have. This proposed program here does 
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not reduce the number of those kinds of planes, nor does it reduce the 
effective modern fighters and intercepters. We did leave out some 
training planes, by getting the Army and the Air Force to go together 
on the helicopter business. We found out that we had some duplica- 
tion, and that they did not need quite so many helicopters, and a few 
other things. 

ares went through it as best we could to spend the money in the right 
place. 


FURTHER QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF DEFENSE 


Senator Hr. I might repeat my question again, Mr. Secretary. I 
quoted what you said, “The threat of di: anger to the free world has not 
appreciably lessened.” Then I asked is there any evidence that the 
forces which this Nation needs to meet that threat are appreciably 
smaller now than they were in the fall of 1951. 

Secretary Wiison. Some of our improved weapons might indicate 
that we might be able to do with less planes to accomplish the same 
missions. That is all going to be reviewed again with whatever the 
world situation is as best we can find it out this fall. Of course, that 
is changing all the time, too. 

Senator “Huu. Mr. Secretary, you speak about it being reviewed 
again. I guess you have in mind a review by the new Joint Chiefs of 
Staff ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 


AIRPOWER SHORTAGE IN EUROPE 


Senator Hix. Just the day before yesterday, I think it was, Gen- 
eral Ridgw ay, who is going to be Chief of the Army, testified before 
the Senate Committee | on F oreign Relations that there was a severe 
shortage of air power in Europe. 

Secret tary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Hinz. We find that Admiral Carney, who is going to be the 
new Chief of Naval Operations, has repeatedly called attention to the 
lack of airpower in the Mediterranean. 

Secretary Witson. I do not think the new Chiefs are going to err 
on the side of not advocating such preparedness. When I was over in 
Europe, I participated in the formal signing of a contract for procure- 
ment of airplanes involving French and British airplanes. I took the 
trouble to go and see them demonstrated, not that I do not have con- 
fidence in our military people that participated in the review of the 
planes beforehand and their capacity. They are excellent modern 
planes. They are ver} newest thing that the French and British have 
been able to design. They are ready for production. They were 
flown, the Hunter Hawker and the other, and I am sure that moves are 
being made to improve the defense position of NATO, which is impor- 
tant to our country. 

Senator Frereuson. Might I inquire from the members of the com- 
mittee, are there any questions now that we cannot reserve until the 
next session of the committee, rather than hold the witnesses here, and 
return after this vote that has just now been announced? Is 
there any committee member that feels that cannot be done? 

Senator McCuietyan. Mr. Chairman, I will be glad to hold my 
questions. Some I think would be repetitious, but would be clarifying 
to me at least if I got the answer. 
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Senator Frercuson. I appreciate that, and that is the reason I asked 
the question. Is there anyone that does not feel that we should not 
do it that way ? 

Mr. Kyes. Mr. Chairman, may I just make one point. The impli- 
cation of one of the questions was that Russia had more planes than 
we have. 1 want to say that I do not subscribe to that. 

Secretary Witson. Also I would like to add that numbers alone do 
not mean very much. 

Senator Frercuson. The committee is in recess subject to the call 
of the Chair. 

(Thereupon at 4:05 p. m., Wednesday, May 20, 1953, a recess was 
taken subject to call of the Chair.) 
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MONDAY, JUNE 1, 1953 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 456, Sen- 
ate Office Building, Senator Homer Ferguson, chairman of the sub 
committee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Cordon, Saltonstall, Young, Know 


land, Dworshak, Hayden, Maybank, and Hill. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT B. ANDERSON, SECRETARY OF THE 
NAVY; ADM. DONALD B. DUNCAN, UNITED STATES NAVY, VICE 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS; GEN. LEMUEL C. SHEPHERD, JR., 
UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, COMMANDANT OF THE MARINE 
CORPS; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND RE- 
PORTS; AND MAJ. GEN. W. P. T. HILL, UNITED STATES MARINE 
CORPS, FISCAL DIRECTOR OF THE MARINE CORPS : 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frrcuson. The committee will be in order. Mr. Secretary, 
will you proceed ¢ 

Secretary ANpersoN. Yes, sir. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, if it meets with your approval, I have a statement which 
I will read. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes; you may proceed. 

Secretary Anperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Navy budget now before you and the Congress has been studiously 
reviewed during the past weeks. This review began in early March. 


PRESENT FIGHTING STRENGTH 


Our approach to the review was first to consider what we had on 
hand in fighting strength, what was on order through unspent but 
obligated previous appropriations, and then to determine what addi- 
tional was essential. 

We found that we were operating 1,131 ships; that we had in oper- 
ation 9,941 aircraft, that there were about 800,000 men in the Navy, 
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and 250,000 men in the Marine Corps. These figures are in addition 
to the mothball reserve. We reached the conclusion that this was a 
Navy of sizable fighting strength. 

The current planned strength of Navy personnel is 745,066, and 
the planned strength of Marine Corps personnel is 230,031 at the end 
of fiscal year 1954, This is a reduction in military personnel of 
70,000, all of which we propose to take out of the shore support and 
not out of our combat forces. 


TOTAL PLANNED OPERATING AIRCRAFT 


The planned number of operating aircraft is a total of 9,941. 
While this is the same number of aircraft which we are currently op- 
erating, procurement funds will be spent to acquire more modern 
aire raft so as to result in a net increase in combat effectiveness. 


FLEET MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


The number of ships in the Active Fleet will be maintained at 1,131. 
We are, however, asking funds for new ships of modern design and 
characteristics to accomplish the task assigned to the Navy, and will 
continue with a program of conversion so as to modernize the 
Weapons and equipment in the active fleet, thereby delaying their 
obsolescence and extending to the maximum their useful life. The 
Navy is fully aware that we are not requesting a shipbuilding pro- 
gram of the size which would normally be required to maintain our 
Active Fleet completely modern by the addition of new ships. 

Our program of modernization can suffice only for a limited time. 
Eventually a more complete shipbuilding replacement program must 
be started in order to maintain the striking power of our Navy. The 
request for additional funds is substantially less than the annual 
increment that would be required for the normal replacemert of ships 
in the Active Fleet and is acceptable now only because of the conver- 
sion program and the asset of the reserve fleet which is substantial. 

We of the Navy have approached our problem in an effort to main- 
tain a strong Navy supported by a vigorous and dynamic economy 
which must be included in calculations of our total strength and also 
represents a substantial part of the way of life for which we fight. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


The Navy’s request for new obligational authority amounts to a 
total of $9.65 billion. This sum, w hile » appreciably less than previously 
requested, we believe in the light of conditions as we know them, will 
provide a sound and adequate program. 

We believe that a factual understanding of our funding program 
requires that consideration not be limited to the funding program of 
any 1 year before the Congress but that equal attention should be 
devoted to the funding periods of 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

The materials on order and undelivered from prior years we have 
considered as assets in arriving at the revised 1954 budget request. 
As a part, therefore, of our ove rall planning, the carryover funds must 
remain available to pay for equipment previously ordered and consid- 
ered an essential part of our comprehensive program. 
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This review of the Navy budget has had the benefit of information 
obtained from the latest production schedules and the actual delivery 
of equipment ordered with prior-year funds for the first 9 months of 
fises.] 1953. 

As you know, the original budget as submitted was prepared early 
in fiscal 1953, when for the most part actual deliveries of material in 
the first quarter of 1953 were not yet available. This later produc- 
tion information, together with the benefit of knowledge concerning 
the achievement of our technical developments, has been of extreme 
value in development of the Navy program. 

One principle we have followed in determining our request for 
funds for fiscal 1954 is not to ask for money until we must obligate 
it. 

MATERIAL DELIVERIES EFFECT ON REQUIREMENT OF FUNDS 


The rate of deliveries of material has reduced the Navy’s require- 
ment for funds for the coming year. In addition, and as indicated, 
the technical development of some items of equipment has not pro- 
gressed as rapidly as had been expected, and the beginning of produc- 
tion will be delayed. For this reason, the request for funds for such 
equipment can appropriately and properly be deferred until fiscal 
year 1955. The Navy is maintaining a continuing determination of 
its requirement for materials and equipment in order to accomplish 
its objective of additional strength, and will request additional fund- 
ing in subsequent appropriate fiscal years. 

The Navy’s budget now before the Congress has been pre pared with 
the primary objective of maintaining the operating forces now in be- 
ing at a high state of combat readiness and of increasing their effec- 
tiveness through the deliveries of replacement modern aircraft, ships, 
and equipment now on order. This increase of effectiveness we are 
accomplishing through the improvement of our combat potential by 
the modernization of our aircraft, the acquisition of new combat ves- 
sels, the modernization of those now in service, and the acquisition 
of other types of equipment now on order, rather than by the simple 
orocess of only numerical additions. 

Only those funds which have been considered necessary have been 
allocated to operating facilities ashore. 


NEW IMPROVEMENT FUNDS 


The funds requested for new procurement have been substantially 
limited to those items which we have considered as necessary require- 
ments for the operating forces and those items which are ready for 
production, 

The Navy will utilize the total available aircraft procurement funds 


to obtain the most modern aircraft possible in order to continually 


improve the combat efficiency of naval aviation. Some of the types 
of aircraft we urgently desire are not yet ready for production. New 
funding programs wl ill be requested 1 l subsequent years for pro ire- 


ment. when these planes are ready for production. 
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IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We are fully aware of the importance of research and development. 
The savings we expect to achieve in this field will be in the elimina- 
tion of duplication and in the critical examination of each project 
Every effort is being made to insure that research dollars are directed 
toward obtaining the end products that will do most to improve our 
combat potential. 

In the implementation of all of these programs, the Navy has ap- 
proached its objective of combat effectiveness for the task assigned 
with the determination of maintaining its capabilities over a long 
period of time. 


CONTROL AND USE OF SEAS 


The United States, in order to maintain an adequate defense and 
in order to have the capability of projecting its power, must have the 
control and use of the seas. The accomplishment of this objective is 
the major mission of the Navy. Both civilian and defense responsi- 
bilities require the importation and delivery of such items as alumi- 
num, petroleum and its products, rubber, tungsten, and other essential 
materials to fill the pipelines of our industries without which that 
— and overpowering weapon we possess—our production poten- 
tial—wonld be substanti: lly reduced in its effectiveness. 

Only through the control and use of the sea will we insure that we 
can project and maintain the armed might of all of our sister services, 
the Army, the Marine Corps, and the Air Force, as well as those of 
our allies. 

Control of the seas means controlling the surface, subsurface, and 
the air over all sea areas and the approaches to the seas. The om 
tection of the United States lies not in the sea itself but in the Navy 
operating on it. As long as the Navy controls the sea, there can be 
no invasion or occupation of the United States. 

In order to control the seas, the Navy has planned a balanced force 
of ships, aircraft, and Marine Corps divisions necessary to carry out 
our mission. Our strength in ships unlike a great many implements 
of war, is not the subject of quick obsolescence, hence this strength 
represented by money put into new vessels or to converting old ones 
into more modern vessels will remain available for many years. It 
represents a strength which can best support our national policy 
throughout the world. It is through such strength that our allies will 
develop their will to resist and thus lessen the military burden on us 
all. 

With a strong Navy and with weapons of warfare highly mobile we 
can project our striking power at long range at any place at any time 
and both encourage our allies in their will to resist as well as to pro- 
vide an effective defense for the United States and to insure our use 
of the sea. 


NAVY AND MARINE AIR POWER 


The Navy and Marine Corns represent important components in 
th. air power of the United States. This was clearly demonstrated 
dnrine World War IT in our carrier strikes against Japan. The 
effectiveness of Naval and Marine air strength is being demonstrated 
today in Korea. The operations there where war is being fought is 
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an excellent example of the teamwork of our Armed Forces and of the 


practical effectiveness of their cooperation. No single service 
win a war or provide an adequate defense. Any consideration given 
to our national strength must, in our judgment, include Navy and 
Marine Corps air strength as an integral part of the Nation’s air 
power. 


Both waging a war and insuring defense require the utmost effort 
of all of our armed services and the efficient operation of our civilian 
support activities. Wearea part of that team. 

In the request for funds now before Congress I consider the Navy 
has a sound program and one which is fully justified. We will be 
pleased to provide you with any additional information whieh may 
be of assistance to you when you begin the review of the Navy budget. 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Secretary, what was the amount of the 
budget as sent up in January? 

Secretary ANDERSON. $11,300,000,000. 

Senator Frercuson. And you have revised those figures to what 
amount ? 

Secretary ANDERSON. $9.650,000,000. 

Senator Frercuson. And you reduced it to $9 billion ? 

Secretary ANDERSON. $9.65 billion. 

Senator Frreuson. On the carryover, I note that the funds con- 
tinuing available in 1954 were anticipated to be $276,706,000, T he 
lieve you find from your fivures that the funds continuing available 
for fiscal 1954 will be $873.653,000. Is that a fact? 

Secretary Anperson. Those figures, as I have them before me 
Admiral Clexton may verify them—the carryover funds would be 
$16.8 billion. 

Senator Frerevuson. The total carryover funds? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir, with an additional request for $9.65 
billion for a total of $26.5 billion. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know what the OSD says you will have 
for a carryover? 

Secretary ANnperson. I think it is the same figure, $16.8, Senator 
Ferguson. 

Senator Fercuson. Are those committed amounts or uncommitted ? 

Secretary Anperson. They are obligated or committed. 

Senator Frrevson. What is the amount that is not committed at 
all to any program ? 

Admiral Ciexton. As of what date? 

Senator Frercuson. As you anticipated at June 30. 

Admiral Ciexton. The total which we anticipate to be unobligated 
of funds that will remain available after June 30, 1953, is $699.7 
million. 

Senator Frravson. Do you find in a review of the budget. Mr. Sec- 
retary, that some of the items will be stepped up in production ? 

Secretary ANDERSON. V ery few of them will be stepped un, Senator. 
Some of the items which we had anticipated might he ready for pro- 
duction by this time are not in our judgment quite ready for pro- 
duction. There will be a step-up in deliveries of some of the items 
previously ordered. 
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NAVAL AIR PROGRAM 


Senator Fercuson. How much is provided in this budget for the 
Navy air? 

Secretary Anperson. About $214 billion. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know what you had as a carryover this 
year both unexpended and uncommitted as far as the naval air pro- 
gram is concerned ? 

Admiral Ciexton. We will have an unexpended balance as of June 
30, 1953, of $7.4 billion in the construction of aircraft program. 

Senator Fercuson. How much of that is committed or obligated? 

Admiral Ciexton. That will all be obligated. 

Senator Fereuson. What was the amount, Mr. Secretary, that you 
recommended for aviation as far as the Navy is cone erned; that is, 
for production of planes? 

Secretary ANperson. You mean in this budget, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Secretary Anperson. Approximately 214 billion for construction 
and maintenance. 

Senator Ferauson. How much do you say is actually in the budget ? 
Did you get the full amount that you asked for? 

Secretary ANpeRson. Our original recommendations was for $1.8 
billion and final budget was 1:25. 

Senator Fereuson. $1,800,000,000, and the budget actually asked 
the Congress for $1.25 billion? 

Senator Knowiano. Mr. Chairman, just for the clarity of the rec- 
ord, when you are using the term “Naval air” are you including 
“Marine air” in that? 

Secretary AnpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. It is an all-inclusive figure covering both. 

Secretary AnperRson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowzanp. Could you break that down as between “Naval 
air” and “Marine air”? 

Secretary Anperson. No, sir; I do not have the figure, Senator. 

Senator Frercuson. Would you get that for the record ? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Admiral, do you have the figure? 

Admiral Ciexron. We can get that, sir. As you know, the Navy 
buys the airplanes for the Marines, and we also overhaul the air- 
planes for the Marines. At the time they are being overhauled, you 

cannot tell whether the Navy or Marines will get the aircraft. They 
are assigned as required. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Aircraft and related procurement, fiscal year 1954 (activity I—Aircraft 
procurement) 


UB, FUG wceecnteccnencescamesanananana ctuitanapaalindedven antsitonnentcateuas $906, 000, 000 
UW. Bi; Mier Ae CORN a acne ence encmewimmnmenmnaien 277, 000, 000 
Advance procurement long-lead-time items _....--.----..-_---- 70, 000, 000 


,. |‘ sees sein aint teenie’ tceattiaataie ani MMII sciatica ial 1, 253, 000, 000 
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AIRCRAFT LEAD-TIME REDUCTIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Mr. Secretary, will you explain to the commit- 
tee what has been done, if anything, in cutting the lead time in 
procuring airplanes ¢ 

Secretary ANpERsON. I am not so sure that we have done anything 
that you can put your finger on to cut the lead time, except that we 
are at a period in which some of the equipment, which we hope to 
procure, we think is not quite ready for procurement in volume. 
Therefore, we are encouraging all of our manufaciurers to work as 

rapidly as they can in the determination of those technical difficulties 
which will lead us to the possibility of acquiring them more rapidly. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you anticipate that you would be able to 
spend this amount asked for in this budget for Air as well as the 
carryover during the next fiscal year? 

Secretary Anperson. Not during the fiscal year; no, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When can you use it, within what period? 

Secretary AnpeRson. By December 1955. 

Senator Fercvuson. December 1955? 

Secretary ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feravson. Do you know what the lead time is in the 
acquisition of planes? 

Secretary ANpERsON. About 18 months. 

Senator Frercvuson. You anticipate it will be 18 months? 

Secretary AnpDerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. During this period of 1954 and 1955? 

Secretary ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know what the lead time was in fiscal 
1953 ? 

Secretary Anperson. It was a little bit longer, Senator. It was set 
up on an 18-month basis, but it was a little longer than 18 months. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know how long it actually was? 

Secretary ANDERSON. 20 to 22 months. 

Senator Frercuson. Does the difference between 20 and 22 months 
and 18 months allow you to have less money appropriated in a par- 
ticular year? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes. As you shorten the lead time, it would 
require less in a particular year. 


SUFFICIENT AIRCRAFT 


Senator Frercuson. Are you now satisfied that you will get all of 
the combat Air as far as the Navy and Marines are concerned within 
the limit that you are asking for, and the amount of carryover and 
unexpended ¢ 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir; we think we will actually acquire 
them. : 

Senator Ferauson. You will get all the combat Air that you need 
with those two figures? : 

Secretary Anperson. Senator, “need” is a very difficult word. We 
think we will have a sufficient amount of aircraft actually delivered 
to maintain the combat strength at what it now is, and to improve it 
substantially, because we will be getting much more modern aircraft. 
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Senator Fercuson. Of course, we realize what you would like to 
have, and what you think you can get along with and still have a 
strong Air Force, as far as the Navy is concerned, are two different 
things. 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think that these figures will actually 
enable you to keep the wings that you now have ‘and the equipment 
that you are going to have modern and up to date? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir, we think that it will. 

Senator Fercuson. Will that be true even if you get new carriers 
and the rest of the plan that you have as far as this budget is 
eoncerned ? 

Secretarv Anperson. Yes, sir; we think so. 

Senator Frercuson. Senator Knowland. 


JET AIRCRAFT 


Senator Kvow.anp. I would like to request some information that 
shonld nossibly be given in executive session, and if so, you should 
withhold your answer. I would like to know what percentage of 
naval sir. now using the all-inclusive term which you testified we 
are using here, is jet and what proportion is still propeller. 

Secretary Anperson. Currently, Senator, we have about 16 percent 
jet aireraft, which we think will go to about 37 percent by the end 
of 1955. 

Senator Knowranp. And then I assume that the difference be- 
tween the 16 percent is propeller-type aircraft. 

Secretarv Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowtanp. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrauson. Senator Hayden. 


PREPARATION OF BUDGET 


Senator Hayvnen. I understand that when a budget of this type is 
prepared. the figures are first worked up in the Department of the 
Navy. Then they are submitted to the Department of Defense, and 
then the Department of Defense submits them to the Bureau of the 
Budget. In these revisions, I would like to inquire for how much 
money you asked ont of the $11,367 million in the printed budget ? 
How much of a reduction did you make in that, or what figure did 
you adopt when you took it over to the Department of Defense? 

Secretary Anprerson. You mean the figure that the Navy first sub- 
mitted to the Department of Defense. 

Senator Haynen. Yes; ordinarily there are progressive reductions. 

Secretary Anperson. That is correct, sir. If my recollection is 
correct. I think it was about 10.1, Senator. 

Senator Haypen. 10.1 instead of 11.367 that was in the printed 
budget ? 

Secretary Anperson. In the initial budget it was 11.3. As TI recall 
our initial request for funds was about 10.1. 

Senator Hivypen. What did the Department of Defense do to it 
wher it took it over to the Budget ? 

Socretnrvy Anprreon. It was reduced to 9.65. 
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Senator Haypen. Then the Director of the Budget accepted the 
exact figure submitted by the Department ? 

Secretary ANpERSON. So far as I know, yes, sir. 

Senator Haypen. That is all. 

Senator Fereuson. Senator Cordon. 

Senator Corpon. No questions. 

Senator Fercuson. Senator Maybank. 

Senator Maypank. No questions. 

Senator Fereuson. Senator Young. 


KOREAN FLIGHTS 


Senator Youna. Mr. Secretary, I want to ask questions that you may 
not want to answer for the record, but do you have any figures on the 
number of flights made over Korea by the Air Corps as against the 
Navy and the Marine Corps? 

Secretary Anpverson. About 37 percent of the sorties are made by 
the Navy and Marine Corps aircraft. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF LEAD-TIME SHORTENING 


Senator Youne. You said earlier, Secretary Anderson, that the lead 
time was being shortened in the securing of these combat planes from 
some 22 months to 24 months to 18 months. What is being done to 
shorten that lead time in the future? 


Secretary ANDERSON. As you come nearer to the actual production 
of any of these aircraft, there are technical difficulties, but then they 
become less and less all of the time. We are worm ng as cooperatively 
as We can with our manufacturers to eliminate any of the technical 
difficulties or production difficulties which they may have in the hope 
that we can shorten. I do not think there will be any magical way of 
shortening. It is simply a matter of working as cooperatively as you 


ean with the producers in order to get the planes out. 

Senator Young. Is there any way that you can shorten the time 
from when a plane is in the blue print stage until you place a contract ? 
How long a period has that been in the past ? 

Secretary Anperson. I am advised that it has been about 3 years, 
Senator. I frankly do not know myself. 

Senator Young. Is it possible to shorten that lead time ? 

Secretary ANperson. Up to now we have not been very successful 
in shortening it. 

Senator Youna. It seems to me that io we can perros that lead time, 
we can tell more what we are doing in ap Prop! ating money, and it 
would not be so necessary t 0 ap prop! iate so fa 1 advance such | irge 


funds. That is all. 


TRANSFER OF WORK FROM NAVY SHIPYARDS 


Senator MAYBANK. I was going to ask the Secretary a question, 
because there have been a lot of nationwide delegationists who called 
on me and other Senators. Tor inst: nce, Portsmouth, N. H.. Charles 
ton, and some from California, about »transfer. Do you think, Mi 


1 


shipy: irds to priv: ite yards in addition to what you have already tra 


Secretary, that there should be mu i tr ahels of work from the naval 
ferred, which I saw in a letter sent to me? In other words, they are 
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laying off some this month and some more by September 1. Will 
there be much transfer of naval shipyards to private yards, in your 
jucgment, after that ? 

Secretary ANperson. As a matter of fact, we are in the midst of a 
very serious review right now, Senator Maybank, to determine what 
is a good national policy. We are fully appreciative of the fact that 
in the event of the necessity for greater mobilization that we would 
need the shipbuilding facilities of both the Government and privately 
owned yards. Unfortunately, there just is not enough ship construc- 
tion and ship repairing all over the world. 

Senator Maypank. I understand that. I was trying to get 
some answers to the questions that these people write me. There 
have been delegations here, as you know. I was curious to know if you 
thought that these layoffs that you have put in effect and will put in 
effect by September, if you will have to continue after that. If you 
cannot answer, I will be pleased for you to tell me as soon as you can. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We will be delighted. As a matter of fact, 
I am telling the delegations the same thing I am telling you. But it 
does take study and more time than we can ‘devote to it now. We will 
furnish it to you later. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 104.) 

Senator SartonsTaLL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. An- 
derson three questions, if I may, to make sure if my understanding is 
correct. 

1954 EXPENDITURES FOR AIRCRAFT 


Is it true that over 50 percent of the Navy expenditures for 1954 
wil! be for air—construction, operation, and maintenance ? 

Secretary ANperson. You are talking in expenditures or in appro- 
priated new funds? 

Senator Sauronsrany. Appropriations plus carryovers. 

Secretary ANperson. In terms of expenditures that would be about 
correct, if you count all personnel pay and that sort of thing allocated 
to the air arm. 

Senator Sattonsta.u. That is in terms of expenditures ? 

Secretary ANperson. Yes, sir. 

* Senator SALronstTa.u. In terms of appropriations, if I heard your 

figures correctly, you have 26.5 billion available, that is, carryovers 
and requested new funds, of which all but $251 million of the c carry- 
over is committed. As I listened and tried to put together these 
schedules, you have 7.5 billion for aircraft carryover and 2.5 billion 
for aircraft in the budget. Does that mean construction alone? + 

Secretary ANDERSON. The 2.5 includes maintenance as well as con- 
struction. 

Admiral Ciexton. The carryover funds which the Senator cited are 
correct. About 71% billion is in the construction of aircraft program 
and we are adding about 1.4 billion to that program for construction 
of aircraft in the 1954 budget. 

Senator SautonstaL. So it will be about 8.8 billion available for 
aircraft construction in 1954? 

Admiral Criexton. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsrauu. So that, Mr. Anderson, when you make the 
distinction between expenditures and appropriations, what you say 
is that the total expenditures of Navy for 1954, fiscal, including sal- 
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aries of personnel and food and maintenance and operation will be 
over 50 percent for Navy Air? 

Secretary AnpERsON. About 50 percent. 

Senator SaLronsraLy. But when you talk i _ terms of appropriations 
and carryover, how much will be for N: avy Air, that is, construction, 
operation, and maintenance, if we can draw the distinction between 
expenditures and the appropriations ‘ 

Secret: uy AnpeErson. We do not have that. figure, Senator Salton 
stall. I will be delighted to furnish it to you. We are estimating it 
will be in the neighborhood of 40 percent. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I think it would be helpful, if the chair 
man agreed with me, because we get al] mixed up when we talk about 
expenditures and appropriations. 

Secretary ANDERSON. Surely. 

Senator SavronstTagn. The expediture figure is the figure that has 
been publicized. 

Senator Frrauson. I agree that ought to be furnished for the 
record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It is estimated that $3,641 million, or 37.7 pereent of the $9,651 million new ol 
ligating authority and $5,028 million or 45.7 percent of the $11,000 million proj 


ected expenditures will be utilized for Navy and Marine Corps aviation. In 
addition to the costs of procurement and the maintenance and operation of air- 
craft, these estimates include funds used for personnel, supplies, and materials 


in vessels and shore activities which provide direct support for aircraft opera 
tions. 


MAINTAINING COMBAT AIR STRENGTH 


Senator Sattronstatt. Am I correct in my understanding that under 
the revised budget—the budget that you are advocating here today— 
that there will not be a cutback in Navy combat air for the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955, as compared with the previous or Truman budget plan ? 

Secretary Anperson. There will be a reduction so far as requests for 
new obligation: il] authority are concerned, Senator, but there will be 
no reduction in the number of aircraft which we will operate. We 
think that they will be more effective because there willl be more 
modern aircraft coming into the air arm of the Navy at all times. 

Senator SatronsraLy. Could you put that in affirmative language, 
Mr. Anderson? Can you answer the question in the affirmative when 
you say that the ‘re will be the same number of combat aircraft avail- 
able for the N Yavy and more offic ient ones for the fiscal years ending 
1954 and 1955 under your plan as the new Secretary of the Navy as 
there were under'the ‘ol | pl ins before you can in? Can you answer 
that question in the affirmative ? 

Secretary AnpErsoN. No, sir; I do not think I could. 

Senator SaLttonsra.y. If not, how much difference will there be? 


MORE MODERN AIRCRAFT 


Secretary ANnperson. What we are doing is to ask for funds for 
about 700 aircraft less than were in the Truman budget. How many 
of those would have gotten into operation, of course, would depend on 
how many we had been able to secure delivery of. What we are plan- 
338T2—53-—6 
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ning now is to maintain and operate the same number of aircraft as 
we operated in the previous year but more modern ones, 

Senator SALTONsTaLL. Of what type are the 700 less airplanes, if 
you can answer that in public, that will be affected by your new plan ¢ 
If you cannot answer that in public, do not do so. 

Secretary ANDERSON. Senator, with your permission I believe that 
isa quest ion that we should answer in executive session. 

Senator SatronstTaty. But you can answer affirmatively that your 
present plans will have more modern aircraft in operating status, and 
will be as many as were planned before you came into office? _ 

Secretary AnpERSoN, Not as many as were planned for, | would say, 
Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is correct. 

Secretary Anperson. But we will have as many airplanes operat- 
ing as are currently operating, and will be better aircraft and there- 
fore a more effective Air Force. 

Senator SALTonsTaLL. And that will be in the fiscal year 1954? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 


1955 PLANNING 


Senator Savronsraty. And in your planning ahead for fiscal year 
1955, will there be in fiscal 1955 as many planes and better planes? 

Secretary Anperson. There will be. Of course, some of the planes 
which we are not requesting funds for today, because we thought they 
were not quite ready for production, we hope will be ready for pro- 
duction in those appropriate years we will request funding for the 
airplanes. 

Senator SatronsTatu. So that with your reduced idea of lead time 
to 18 months, you believe that now you are planning ahead as far as 
you can see, and that you will be ready, we will say, before the next 
fiscal year budget comes before us to be able to tell us about your plans 
for 1956? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir; we are constantly planning and 
constantly taking cognizance of how well we are getting along in 
the development of new aircraft to go into production and trying to 
be as realistic as we can about when the aircraft will be ready to pro- 
duce, so we can plan ahead to ask for funds in the appropriate 
years. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. And these 700 planes that are cut back by 
your plan will not reduce the strength of the Navy in the air in the 
next 2 fiscal years ? 

Secretary Anprrson. We think the strength of the Navy will be 
greater in the next 2 years. 

Senator SaLtonsTALy. And these 700 planes would not be put into 
use in any event. In other words, you would not be ready for them 
or they could not be ready, or they could not be made ready ? 

Secretary Anperson. I would not say that there could not be any 
of them producible, Senator. In some areas there are only minor 
technical problems with which we are still concerned. Some of them, 
I suppose, would be. But we have proceeded on the theory of taking 
what we have and increasing its strength as rapidly as we think that 
Wwe can justifiably do so by putting more modern aircraft in to replace 
those which are going out. 
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NANCE PERSONNEL 


Senator SatronstaLut. And you are asking for enough personnel 
in the reduced amount—which is slightly reduced as I understar nd it— 
to operate and maintain the planes that you will have in being? 

Secretary ANDERSON. We believe that we ave; yes, sir. 

Senator Satronstrati. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue one further line 
of questioning for a moment, 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 


SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


Senator SattonsTatu. On ship construction and shipbuilding which 
Senator Maybank asked you one broad question on, many of us on the 
west and east coasts are tremendously interested in our navy yards, 
their maintenance, operation and what the Navy plans to do with 
them. Could you generalize a little on that? 

Secretary ANDERSON. We are trying to develop a program that will 
encompass not only the shipbuilding progr am and the overhaul and 
repair program which stems from the Navy and the MSTS, but to take 
into consideration as best we can all of the planning for shipbuil ling 
construction with the idea of maintaining the Government operated 
yards at a high degree of efliciency, and at the same time providing 
sufficient work for the private shipbuilding companies as will keep 
them available in the event that we needed them for greater mobiliza- 
tion. We are giving constant study to the number of people who are 
employed, both in the private yards and in the public yards, to what 
work they are anticipating, with the idea that both the private and the 
Government-owned yards are of vital importance to a national policy. 

Senator SALToNSTALL. And you will have suflicient funds to main- 
tain your ship improvement program, your modernization program, 
and what construction you must make, in your opinion, to do so 

Secretary AnpDeRsON. I would say it is a minimum of funds, Sena- 
tor; sufficient, again, is a very difficult word because it would be more 
desirable, I am sure, if we had a larger number of new ships to replace 
some of those that are growing older. But we felt that with what we 
had in the reserve fleet, with the modernization we will be able to make, 
that we are asking for a minimum program in providing new ships 
to go into the fleet. 


MAINTAINING OPERATIONS IN NAVY AND PRIVATE SHIPYARDS 


Senator SatronstaLyt. And you are going to give just as fair a 
break to all of the various yards, Navy and private, as you possibly 
can, so that no one section will be preferred to another. 

Secretary ANDERSON. We certainly will ~ to do our best to be as 
fair about it as possib le and to keep also in mind the fact that the 

national policy requires both types of y i to be kept in operation. 

Senator SaLTonsTaui. May I] ask you in conclusion just one personal 
question which I ask with a smile, but with great sincerity. You 


came here with a great reputation from Texas. You came here as a 
man of fine ability, of. great character, and one of the leaders of 
of our great States. As Secretary of the Navy on this reduced budget 


that is offered to the Navy, is it as satisfactory to you as you believe it 
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ought to be, protecting the interests of the Navy and protecting the 
interests of the country. Can you loyally support this budget in every 
sense of the word coming to us as a man of reputation and character 
that you are? 

Secretary ANperRson. Yes, sir, I can support the budget. I can 
say further that we have taken into consideration, as I said in my 
statement, the carryover funds and the availability of the carryover 
funds is essential there to the budget as well in order for us to have 
what I think is necessary to have a strong and adequate Navy. 

Senator SaLronstTaLL, Thank you. 


PLANES NOT READY FOR PRODUCTION 


Senator Frrevson. Mr. Secretary, I have one further question. 
These 700 planes that you were mentioning, could you tell us how 
many of those planes in your opinion are included im the definition 
of planes not ready for production, because they have not developed 
far enough ? 

Secretary ANpERSON. Senator, if I may, I would prefer to furnish 
you with that figure at a later time. 

Senator Frercuson. And, off the record # 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. But there are some of them in that category ? 

Secretary ANpverson. Yes, sir, there are some. 


NONCOMBAT PLANES 


Senator Fercuson. Are there any noncombat planes in the 700? 

Secretary ANpprson. Yes, there would be some noncombat planes 
as well. 

Senator Fereuson. Some of them are noncombat planes. 

Secretary ANperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Are there any of these 700 that you might ask 
for money for next year to have produced ¢ 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. So it is a matter of judgment on the part of 
those in authority as far as the Navy is concerned with respect to air 
that they can do without these planes, whatever type they might be, 
and that they can be produced next year, or the year after that as far 
as the Navy is concerned, is that correct ? 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, they can be ordered next year. As far 
as the desirability is concerned, it is very easy to desire a great many 
things, but we have tried to be exceedingly realistic about. maintain- 
ing a strong and effective air force for the Navy, and to be as realistic 
as we can about when we should order the newer types of planes. 

Senator Fereuson. Are these 700 the new types of planes? 

Secretary ANpERsoN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hm. Mr. Secretary, you would have gotten these modern 
planes that you speak of, exclusive of the 700 whether you asked these 
700 or not, would you not ? 

Secretary Anprrson. I do not quite follow your question. 
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Senator Hix. The fact that you do not get the 700 will have nothing 
to do with your getting the modern planes. You would have gotten 
the modern planes irrespective of whether you get the 700 or not ¢ 

Secretary ANpERSON. We will get the more modern planes which 
will be delivered to us in the year. 

Senator Hitx. But you would have gotten them anyway whether 
you got the 700 or not? 

Secretary ANpverRson. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. As to the 700, you could not get these 700 in 1 year’s 
time anyway, could you? 

Secretary Anperson. No, sl 

Senator Hii. In other words, if you do not get the 700 this year, 
it does not mean that you will get the 700 next year so far as delivery 
is concerned. 

Secretary AnpErson. No; it would not ee mean so. 

Senator Hitz. It would not probably be true, would it, that you 
would get 700 next vear if you ws aited anti] next year? a other 
words, that you would get them all in the next fiscal year, if you 
waited a year. You would like to get all the 700, would you not? 

Secretary Anperson. What you would do if you ordered them next 
year, you would get them about 18 months later. 

Senator Hin. You spoke about the lead time earlier. The lead 
time varies, does it not, dependent on the type and character of the 
planes you buy? 

Secretary ANprerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. In other words, you might have 18 months of one 
character, or you might | nave a shorte r or considerab ly longer time for 
another yee ‘of plane? 

Secretary Anprrson. It might be some less. 

Senator Hitt. There would be some difference, depending upon the 
type and character of the plane. 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinu. These MOC modern p vi anes th: . you are voing to get, 
they have been coming through for some time, have they not / 

Secretary AnpgERsON. These are the planes that were ordered in 
1951 and 1952, and they are coming through at varying rates of de- 
livery. 

Senator Hitz. They were ordered in 1951 and 1952, and they will 
come through in this fiscal year. 

Secretary Anperson. That is right. 

Senator Hitn. That is all. 

Senator Frreuson. Senator Hendrickson. 

Senator HenpricKkson. Mr. Secretary. referring back again to these 
700 planes, are any of these 700 plat es obsolete ? 

Secretary Anperson. Those which we would have ordered would 
not have been obsolete. 

Senator Henpricxson. Will any of the 700 in the future be obso- 
lete? 

Secretary Anperson. Ultimately they would be. 

Senator Henprickson. Over what period of years? 

Secretary ANDERSON. Obsolescense in an aircraft depends in part 
on how fast other types of airplanes are Aiveebopiid: So, it would be 
difficult to just pick a year. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO REDUCE LEAD TIME 


Senator Henprickson. Mr. Secretary, you talked about lead time, 
Are you doing anything by way of giving to your manufacturers any 
technical assistance to cut down this lead time? 

Secretary Anprerson. Yes, sir. We work very closely with them. 

Senator Henprickson. You are using your best techniques to cut 
down the lead time, are you ¢ 

Secretary Anperson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 


MARINE AIR WING 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Secretary, I wanted to ask you about the 
Marine air wings. How many do you provide for? 

Secretary Anperson. Three. 

Senator Fereuson. Could you tell us the number of planes in those 
wings? 

Secretary Anperson. 747 total operating. 

Senator Fercuson. What do they average per wing? 

Secretary Anperson. 250. 

Senator Frreuson. So, it is not the number of wings that we look 
to, but it is the strength of the entire air of the Marines, is that true? 

Secretary Anprrson. In the whole of the Navy we make our cal- 
culations in terms of airplanes. 

Senator Frrcuson. In airplanes rather than wings 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Then you look to the strength rather than the 
number of wings. 

Secretary Anperson. We look at the number of operating aircraft, 
yes, sir. 


KOREAN COMBAT MISSIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Can you tell us at the present time how many 
combat missions the Navy and Marines are flying per month in 
Korea ¢ 

Secretary ANnperson. I do not have that figure, but I will be glad 
to supply it to you, Senator. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you know what percentage of combat mis- 
sions the Navy and the Marines are to the total number of missions 
in Korea? 

Secretary Anperson. Between 35 and 40 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you say that was true during the whole 
period of last year ? 

Secretary Anprerson. It has been substantially one-third. 

Senator Frreuson. One-third of the air missions are Marine and 
Navy missions? 

Secretary ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 


NAVY AND MARINE PERSONNEL 


Senator Feravson. How does the number of men in this budget 
compere with the target set 2 years ago? Have you those figures? 
Secretary Anperson. I have this year’s figures. 
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Senator Fercuson. What is the amount in this budget ? 
Secretary ANperson. 745,000 for the Navy and 230,000 for the 

Marine Corps. 


Senator Fereuson. 745,000 for the Navy and 230,000 for the Marine 
Corps. Do you know whethe r or not the previous al had veen 
857,000 2 years ago‘ 

Secretary ANDERSON. Two years ago I am advised it was 835,000. 

Senator Frercuson. Could you tell us the largest number of me 
actually in the Navy since the beginning of the Korean war? 


Secretary ANpERSON. 818,000. 

Senator Frereavson. So, you W - have some reduction, then, in the 
number of men in the current yea 

Secretary ANDERSON. Yes, sit 

Senator Fercuson. Will vou tell us whether or not that will reduce 
the combat strength of the Marines and the Navy? 


REDUCTION OF SHORE-ESTABLISH MENT PERSONNEL 


Secretary ANDERSON. No, sir. We pl in to take W hatever reduction 
in military personnel there is out of the shore establishment. 

Senator Frerauson. Out of the shore establishment which are not 
considered combat. 

Secretary Anperson. No, sir; not out of combat forces. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you consider the Pentagon as part of the 
shore establishment. 

Secretary ANpERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. That is part of the Shore Establishment? 

Secretary ANnperson. Yes, sir. I would s shore support would 
be a more proper term. 

Senator Frreuson. But the actual combat you believe will be 
strengthened rather than weakened in the reduction of this force? 

Secretary AnperRson. We intend to maintain the same number of 
men in combat strength, and of course with the improvement of 
weapons we think they will be a stronger force. 

Senator Frercuson. ug there any other quest ions, of the sec re tary 
If not, we have with us Admiral Duncan, the Vice Chief of Naval 
Operations. Do you w ish to say anything here this mot eure 

Admiral Duncan. I have a brief statement which I would like to 
make. 

Senator Frercuson. Proceed. 

Admiral Duncan. I am here representing Admiral Fechteler, who 
isin Europe. I made that same statement to this committee last year. 
He happened to be in Europe then, too. So I am with you again. 


DEPLOYMENT AND UTILIZATION OF FLEET 


The Secretary of the Navy has given you in a comprehensive state- 
ment the overall figures of the scope of the Naval Establishment, 
which includes the Marine Corps, contemplated in the revised budget 
now before you for consideration. I should like, briefly, to present 
to you some observations regarding the dep amen nt and utilization 
of the operating forces of the Navy and some of the basic factors and 
underlying philosophy of the e mployment of naval forces and its re 
lation to the world situation today and in the foreseeable future. 
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Our operating forces are divided geographically into two main 
fleets—the Atlantic and the Pacific. Normally they would be deployed 
in the approximate ratio of 2 to 1, Atlantic and Pacific. At present, 
because of the Korean situation, the division is more nearly half and 
half. The Fleet Marine Forces, consisting of 3 Marine Divisions and 

Marine Air Wings, are integral parts of the Fleet and their de- 
ployment is also considerably affected by the situation in Korea. 


FLEET ORGANIZATIONS 


We maintain four numbered fleet organizations—the Ist Fleet in 
the Eastern Pacific, the 7th Fleet in the Western Pacific, the 2d Fleet 
in the Western Atlantic, and the 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean. 
These are task fleets and their composition and strength are deter- 
mined by the needs of the situation and forces are shifted from time 
to time as the needs develop. We have, of course, in addition, the 
Sea Frontier forces on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and in the 
Caribbean and Alaskan areas, and also a small fleet in Hawaii. The 
fleets operate in unified commands in conjunction with Air Force and 
Army forces, and, as required, with the forces of our allies in the 
various areas 

MOVEMENT OF FORCES 


The movement of naval forces from one area to another to meet 
changing situations is made possible by their inherent capabilities of 
movement and of self-sufficiency and self-maintenance over long pe 
riods of time and of self-protection wherever they may go. The 
characteristic of mobility is the principal basis of value of naval 
forces. 

I wish to emphasize that the budget which you are examining does 
not provide for an expansion of naval operating forces. These forces 
are at substantially the same level of magnitude as they have been 
for the past 2 years. This is in keeping with the Department of De- 
fense policy of maintaining the forces in being. They have improved 
in strength and usefulness and will continue to do so by the continued 
training of our career personnel, the process of modernization, im- 
provement of methods and techniques, and an orderly replacement of 
equipment, taking full cognizance continuously of new weapons and 
weapon development. We are now beginning to realize on the invest- 
ment of the funds provided by the Congress for these purposes in the 
recent past. 

Under the general task of supporting the policies of Government, 
both foreign and domestic, the Navy performs the general tasks of 
maintaining control of the sea and of supporting and maintaining 
our forces of all arms in overseas areas. The Navy is the means of 
projecting our military power to the places where it is needed on a 
worldwide basis. I might say also the naval forces are a part of the 
overeign territory of the United States and can be moved on the high 
seas to any part of the world we wish in accordance with our own 
will and judgment. 

WORLD TENSION 


We are living in a period of world tension. Forces inimical to our 
way of life and the principles of freedom which we have cherished 
since our country was founded manifest themselves in many places. 
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No one can say that war will be thrust upon us at any particular time. 
In my opinion, there is no question of readiness for war at any par- 
ticular date or year. We may well be faced with a situation of world 
unrest over a period of years, even with no active hostilities. 

Senator Fercuson. May I inquire whether or not that is a change in 
Navy thinking? 

Admiral Duncan. That is not a change in Navy thinking, sir, over 
the past 2 or 3 years. Our object was to reach a level of readiness, a 
level of forces in the Navy, which would be within the capability of the 
country to sustain and maintain, and at the same time be ready to 
move into a war situation and accomplish the initial tasks which 
would be required at that time. There has been a great deal of thought 
and opinion in pegging a particular year as a very dangerous time. 
We agree with that. However, we feel that we cannot pick out ahead 
of time a particular time when a war is going to begin and do every- 
thing that you have to do to go to war on a certain date. 

Senator Frercuson. We have proven that by the fact that some of 
those dates have passed. 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir; and if you do that, and if you do not 
have a war you have a terrific letdown. It is more expensive in the 
long run to go up and down than it is to get set on a reasonable level 
of preparedness and keep it that way. 


MAINTAINING HIGH EFFICIENCY OF FORCES 


Senator Fercuson. Then you are trying to get the Navy in such 
shape and keep it at a high om of efficiency and to develop new weap- 
ons so that you would be ready for a war when it would come, if it 
does come. 

Admiral Duncan. We would be able to move into a war situation 
whenever it happens, and be ready at the same time to take care of 
certain things which I will point out here, which can happen to us in 
a peace situation. 

It is necessary, therefore, to app! ‘coach the matter of peacetime 
forces—if one can call it peacetime—on the basis of a degree of readi 
ness which is well within the economy of the country to maintain, and 
which at the same time is adequate to deal with the things which can 
happen to us short of war, and flow smoothly and efficiently into a war 
situation should that calamity befall us. The N: avy has deve lope d its 
plans on this basis. and I believe this will become apparent to you in 
your detailed examination of the naval estimates now before you. 


MAINTENANCE OF SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM 


I should like to mention here a few areas of great importance. With 
full consideration being given to conversion and modernization of 
ships, it is nec essary to maintain a modest and continuous program of 
shipbuilding to take account of age, obsolescence, and attrition, and 
to keep abreast of any technical developments. This budget pro- 
vides such a program. 


PROCUREMENT OF NEW AIRCRAFT 


Of equal importance is the procurement of new aircraft. The Navy 
believes in airpower and, with its fully integrated naval and Marine 
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air elements, makes a great contribution to the overall air strength 
of our Armed Forces. This budget provides for modernization, at- 
trition, and obsolescence on a relatively modest scale. 


ADEQUATE TRAINING PROGRAM 


We must provide an adequate training program, both Regular and 
Reserve. This is provided for in the budget. 

We must provide for adequate and intelligently planned material 
reserves and for combat usage. This will be done under existing and 
planned programs. 

Mr. Chairman, the Navy in peace is a deterrent to war. It is a 
source of encouragement to our allies in many parts of the world. It 
is evidence to our nationals in the far places of the earth that their 
country will not forget them or leave them unprotected. In war, 
Mr. Chairman, if we are so terribly unfortunate as to suffer another 
such calamity on a global scale, the Navy is the instrument of our 
Government which will determine whether we carry the war to the 
enemy overseas or whether we fight him in our own homeland. That 
is a factor worth considering. 

I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this com- 
mittee, that the Navy will, in the words of one of the greatest military 
leaders of the century, Fleet Admiral Ernest J. King, in a letter to 
the Atlantic Fleet in the year 1941, “make the best of what we have,’ 
and will utilize the funds to be provided by the Congress with that 
objective in full view. 

PROCUREMENT PROGRAM 


I might add, Mr. Chairman, that there is a difference in the field 
of aircraft procurement and operating aircraft which has to be dis- 
tinguished. We have, in calculating our procurement programs, a 
fixed-force level of operating aircraft for all purposes. This, in the 
current budget, as the Secretary pointed out, is 9,941 aircraft. That 
is the number which we have in being in operating units today of all 
kinds. It is less by 700 airplanes, as the Secretary pointed out, than 
was proposed in the budget which was sent up in December. That 
is a difference in operating aircraft. 

Now, the procurement program which is based on the maintenance 
of a force of that number operating, the airplanes that we order with 
the new money which is in the estimates now before you, are airplanes 
which will be delivered some 18 months later, perhaps longer. I just 
point that out in order to distinguish between new procurement and 
airplanes which are being procured, say, under the 1952 and 1953 
programs. The new procurement and the airplanes which are flow- 
ing in now and will continue to flow in, are airplanes which support 
the operating force of the 9,941 airplanes which the Secretary 
mentioned. 

So, it is necessary not to get the figures mixed as to what is the 
operating-force level and what is the new procurement. I just offer 
that for purposes of explanation because there were some questions. 

Senator Frrauson. Admiral, did the Chief of Naval Operations 
participate in the review of these figures and this new budget? 
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BUDGET REVIEW PROCESS 


Admiral Duncan. As the adviser to the Secretary, we have a budget 
review process when we are formulating our estimates; and, when 
all the workmen get through doing that calculating and hammering 
out, we meet with the Secretary, discuss it fully, go over it, refine it, 
and finally get it ready for submission to the Secretary of Defense. 
To specifically answer your question, sir, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions participates in that manner in the formulation of the estimates. 

Senator Ferauson. Does the budget as now presented today have 
the approval of the Chief of Naval Operations? 

Admiral Duncan. I have heard Admiral Fechteller say that it is 
a satisfactory budget to him under the terms and guidelines which 
we have been given and under the agers of the agphanges 58 It 
is a good progr am and J tl unk a sound one an d I | be lieve an adequate 
one. 

I should point out that, in the area of shipbuilding and also of 
aircraft procurement—replacement in numbers, taking in factors of 
obsolescence, wearing out, age, things of that kind—the slp »building 
program calls for a very considerable lower number of ships than 
would be required on a full replacement basis. The Secretary. 1 be- 
lieve, pointed that out. 

Tle same is true in the aircraft field. However, it is a calculated 
risk, I think, which we agree with because a great many things are 
happening in both those fields, and also in the field of new weapons. 


SUPPORT OF PRESENT BUDGET 


Senator Frrcuson. Does this budget as presented here have your 
approval then? 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir; ] ppt, the pecan presented here. 

Senator Frerauson. You support the budg 

Admiral Duncan. I believe that the Navy’s eee strength will 
definitely not suffer. There will be no decrease in the safety of oper- 
ation either in ships or airer: ft, and we will gain in the strength and 
efficiency and combat strength through the realizing on investment in 
procurement in the past couple of years which I have mentioned in 
my formal statement. 

In other words, we will become more modern; we will have better 
equipment, and for the purposes under which we operate, which I 
tried to briefly touch on, I want to say I believe it will be sufficient, 
adequate, and strong enough for the job. 

Senator Satronstatt. Mr. Chairman, Admiral Duncan, you have 
on page 4 of your statement: 

This budget provides for modernization, attrition, and obsolescence on a rela- 
tively modest scale. 

You do not mean by the words “relatively modest” that it is an 
unsatisfactory scale or is a scale that is dangerous in any way? 

Admiral Duncan. I do not, sir. I think that the figure arrived 
at by the calculators on the basis of roughly 10,000, a force of 10,000 
operating airplanes which with supporting aircraft make a total of 
about 13,000 aircraft considering all factors of obsolescence, attrition, 
wearing out in use, and so forth, would require the purchase on an 
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average over a period of years, of some 2,600 airplanes a year to main- 
tain the total inventory. This budget calls for the purchase in the 
neighborhood of 1,300, which is what we need to contract for in 1954. 
If we took all of the factors into account and took no risk whatever 
and bought on a plane-for-plane basis, we would be asking for more 
airplanes than are contained in this budget. 

Senator SauronstaLy. Even if you added the 700 planes, these 
planes that they cut out, you would not have the 2,600 necessary. 

Admiral Duncan. That is true. 

Senator Sauronstatn. So this is really a calculated term anyway. 

Admiral Duncan. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsra... There is always the old argument between 
the Navy and Air as to what is the obsolescent plane. 

Admiral Duncan. In that argument I am sorry to say I wished 
we had an investor on the stature of Thomas E. Edison, someone who 
could resolve that thing so that everyone could understand it. There 
is an argument. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 1954 AIR EXPENDITURES 


Senator SauronstaLy. I am sorry to say that I did not hear one 
statement which you made which I think is an important statement, 
if I heard it correctly. The amount to be expended for Navy Air 
this year in 1954 is about 40 percent in appropriations. Now, is that 
in your opinion a proper division of the expenditures of the appro- 
priations of the Navy and is it enough for the Navy Air? 

Admiral Duncan. To verify that rough figure of 40 percent, sir, 
would take a great deal of calculation which we will try to separate 
out. I think the estimates which you are considering as to their 
relation between air, surface, subsurface, and other activities has 
a very good balance. I can say that from the standpoint of having 
been an aviator since the year 1920. There have been many times in 
in those 31 or 32 years which have passed during which the aviators 
felt they were not getting the proper attention of the Navy. I think 
that time has passed. I would say on my own experience that this 
estimate represents a very good balance between naval air and the 
surface Navy and the rest of the Naval Establishment. 

Senator Satronstatt. May I ask one more question, with the per- 
mission of the chairman. 

This plan calls for 1,300 airplanes, as I understand it, where you 
state that 2,600 would be the desirable minimum or desirable amount 
for 10,000 operating planes. In your opinion, to keep 10,000 oper- 
ating planes in future years, say, 1955, 1956, and 1957, to keep the 
Navy the same size as it is now, is this just a deferral which you think 
will mean an increased amount in another fiscal year or will this be 
a continuing figure under modern conditions ? 

Admiral Duncan. 2,600 aircraft is the average sustaining rate to 
maintain an active inventory of 10,000 operating and 3,000 supporting 
aircraft. There will be more to be bought in later years, sir, unless 
we have a very decided change in our new weapons. Some people 
talk about getting airplanes we will not have to have people to fly. 
We might get pilotless airplanes. We might get development in new 
weapons which might reduce the number of airplanes which the Gov- 
ernment has to have. As we see it today, we have to strike a balance 
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vetween those things and keeping a ready force year to year as we 
goalong. As it looks now, I believe that our airplane procurement in 
future years, in the near future, 1955, 1956 perhaps, will have to go 
up some. 

Senator Satronstaty. On the basis of present knowledge? 

Admiral Duncan. On the basis of present knowledge. 

Senator SauronstaLL. As opposed to more modern research and 
invention ? 

Admiral Dunean. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstatt. Thank you. 

Admiral Duncan. Of course we get an advantage, really, if we 
do not get into trouble, and that is where the calculated risk comes in, 
we get an advantage through not buying up to the limit and modern- 
izing everything today. 

Senator SarronstaLi. Thank you. 

Senator Frrauson. Senator Hill. 

Senator Hitz. The plane that is obsolete today, if not replaced, 
becomes obsolescent tomorrow, is that it? 

Admiral Duncan. I would put it the other way around. If it is 
obsolescent today, it will become obsolete tomorrow. 

Senator Hirt. That is what I mean. 

Admiral Duncan. That is true. However, there are activities in 
which we fly airplanes which have quite a life. 

Senator Hix. But if a plane is obsolescent today and it is not re- 
placed, then there is no chance for it to get any better. It will be- 
come obsolete. 

Admiral Duncan. It will not get any better and many factors in- 
fluence that, that is correct. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Frrauson. Admiral Duncan, have you gone over the re- 
duction of personnel, that is, from the estimates of a year ago? 

Admiral Duncan. Yes, sir; I have examined that quite closely. I 
am sure the full details will be brought out in your detailed examina- 
tion of the estimates. 

As the Secretary pointed out, the cut in personnel which we are 
undertaking in the year 1954, will have its largest impact in the 
shore establishment and the supporting elements rather than in the 
combat units. Our combat units, both in the air and in the surface 
Navy will remain at their current planned level of readiness. 

Senator Frercuson. So this might be described as a cut in overhead 
rather than in combat strength? 

Admiral Duncan. I would say it is a cut in backup rather than a 
cut in immediate combat strength, that is correct, sir. The imme- 
diate combat strength will not be affected in 1954 by the cut. 

Senator Frerevson. How much was this cut, how much will it 
amount to in dollars as far as personnel is concerned? Have you 
those figures? 

Admiral Duncan. Admiral Clexton has that, I believe, sir. 

Admiral Crexron. 70,000 people are cut out. 

Senator Frreuson. 70,000? 
Admiral Ciexton. 70,000. 
Senator Frercuson. How much in dollars? 
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Admiral Ciextron. That will amount to over $100 million. 

Senator Frercuson. Who wanted to proceed next ? 

Secretary Anperson. General Shepherd. 

Senator Frrcuson. General She »pherd, I understand that you have 
a statement that you want to make. You may proceed. 


MARINE CORPS BUDGET 


General Sueruerp. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and Chiet of Naval Operations to introduce the 
Marine Corps 1954 budget with the report to you on the general con- 
dition of the corps along with an estimate of what the Marine Corps 
budget which will soon be presented to you will purchase in the way 
of practical security. 


MAINTENANCE OF BALANCED AIR-GROUND FORCE 


To begin with, this budget as it was submitted to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, requests funds to maintain, during fiscal 1954, the bal- 
anced air-ground operating forces of the Marine Corps. Those 
forces are comprised of 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings, 
along with their necessary supporting troops. They constitute the 
balanced force-in-readiness which is required of the Marine Corps 
as a result of Public Law 416 of the past session of Congress. The 
bulk of the funds requested will be devoted to maintaining those 
operating forces in the highest possible state of preparedness for 
immediate combat. In addition, of course, they will provide for the 
direct maintenance of the marines who are actually fighting in Korea 
today. 

Last year I expressed the view to this same committee that a 
trained and ready air-ground amphibious force—of the sort which 
we seek to make the Fleet Marine Force—is an essential in this 
troubled world situation. An additional year’s experience has served 
to reaflirm my opinion. I am more than ever convinced that the con- 
dition of world unrest with which we are confronted today is, so far 
as the Communists are concerned, simply a way of life—one which 
they seek to impose upon us. We must exploit every possible means 
of thwarting those Communist plans. Forces in readiness, such as 
our, are in my opinion an essential in this program. 


TOTAL OFFICERS AND MEN 


The forces which this budget envisages aggregate about 230,000 
Marine officers and men on active duty, which is 19,000 less than our 
current strength. Of this namber, the bulk will be i in our operating 
forces; prince ipally the 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine air wings 
which I mentioned a moment ago. 

Senator Frerauson. May I ask a question now while you are on 
those figures / 

It is 19,000 less than your core strength ? 

General Sueruerp. Yes, si 

Senator Frravson. Now, is that taken out of the actual combat 
streneth or what is it? 
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General Suernerp. Part of it is. It is taken from our forces in 
the various ground establishments. 

Senator Frercuson. Ground establishments ? 

General SHEPHERD. Units supporting the Marine combat forces, 
such as yards and stations. We are also not organizing some of 
our authorized Fleet Marine Force supporting units which have not 
been formed to date and we are reducing others tO an SVU percel t minh 
imum. We feel with this reduction we can carry on with an effective 
force of 3 Marine divisions, 3 Marine air wings. 

Senator Ferauson. Was your advice sought on this budget as far 
as it affected the Marines? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you in agreement with it? 


SUPPORT OF BUDGET 


General SHerHerD. Yes, sir. I support the budget. 

Senator Fercuson. You support the budget ? 

General SHePHERD. Actually, as Admiral Duncan said, we would 
like to have more but we have made the best with what we have. 

Senator Fereuson. That is why I changed the wording from that 
word “satisfied,” I find when we ask the military that they almost all 
agree that they are never quite satisfied with the amount they get; is 
that correct ¢ 

General SuerHerD. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. But you are backing this budget and believe it 
is one that you in authority can feel safe or feel that the country has 
strength in this Marine Corps? 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir; under the present world conditions. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you subscribe to this change in philosophy 
that we should not point to a particular day and say that that is the 
time, but we should be prepared in order that we will be prepared, 
should war come at any time? 

General Sueruerp. I do, Mr. Chairman, and even more so perhaps 
than some of the other services because the mission of the Fleet Marine 
Force is to be ready at all times. This striking force must be pre- 
pared both in peace and war to strike in conjunction with the Navy 
when we are needed. 

Senator Frerecuson. So that you feel that the money that is now 
unexpended, the amount that is uncommitted and the amount that is 
asked for in this budget will give you a Marine Corps that you feel 
will be ready at what we call a moment’s notice ? 

General SHeruerp. Yes, sir; with a certain degree of austerity. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. All right, you may proceed. 


ACTIVATION OF THIRD MARINE DIVISION 


General Sueruerb. Last year’s budget submission, as approved, pro 
vided for the maintenance of 3 Marine divisions and 3 Marine ait 
wings. At that time we had only two Marine divisions in a state of 
readiness. The Third Division had just been activated. I estimated 
then that our Third Marine Division would reach a combat-ready state 
within the year. I am pleased to be able to report at this time that 
our objective has been achieved. The Third Marine Division in Camp 
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Pendleton now is in a combat-ready state and is conducting vigorous 
advanced training in anticipation of any form of “fire call” which may 
arise. 

This unit, along with the Second Marine Division at Camp Lejeune 
and the two Marine air wings which are now in the United States, 
provides a steady flow of trained personnel for the First Marine Divi- 
sion and First Marine Air Wing fighting in Korea. This process, in 
addition to providing men of excellent quality for our fighting forces, 
also insures that the First Marine Division, which at this time is en- 
gaged in land fighting, can maintain its amphibious quality, since the 
officers and men coming to it from the other divisions are fresh from 
intensive and continuous amphibious training. 


TOTAL MARINES PROVIDING NAVAL SECURITY 


In addition to the one-hundred-and-six-thousand-odd men who will 
be serving in the Fleet Marine Force, we will have about 13,000 in- 
volved in providing security for naval installations both within the 
continental United States and overseas. We will also have about 3,000 
serving afloat in the major fighting ships of the Navy and about 700 
will be on duty providing security for Sti ite Department installations 
the world over. This aggregates over 53 percent of the Marine Corps; 
actually serving in our operating forces. Of the remainder, another 
15 percent are undergoing training or schooling to fit them directly 
for their future duties. ‘These figures, taken together, I feel, indicate 
the direct manner in which you receive a return on the investment 
which this budget envisages. 

At the same time, I am anxious to point out that the overall invest- 
ment cannot be measured in terms of men alone. We have an extremely 
large stake in this budget in material matters as well. 


TROOPS AND FACILITIES BUDGET 


The “Marine Corps troops and facilities” section of our budget is the 
source of the weapons, transportation, ammunition, and other essential 
hard goods which go to make our personnel effective. Without these 
important material means, our fighting troops are unable to discharge 
their basic functions. I fully realize, however, that manufactured 
goods are expensive, and our requests in these areas are prepared on 
the same minimum basis as those for personnel. 

I am aware that while the Congress is committed to ensuring that 
our Nation possesses an adequate military force, there is at the same 
time an intensive program aimed at achieving our security objectives 
with a maximum of economy. I believe you will find evidence in this 
budget that the Marine Corps has recognized and has conscientiously 
sought to meet those economy criteria. 


EMPLOYMENT RESEARCH 


To that end, you may be interested to know that during the past year, 
I required a research to be conducted in the matter of personnel em- 
ployment. We were able, by economies within our field forces, to 
increase significantly the proportion of our front-line troops. 
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REEXAMINATION OF MATERIALS REQUIREMENTS 


And, with reference specifically to this budget, we were able earlier 
this year to achieve economy through a reexamination of certain 
material requirements. We had included a request for funds to buy 
two items which were not fully developed, but which we urgently 
needed. Subsequent tests have disclosed that the requested items are 
not developing satisfactorily and their purchase cannot be justified 
at this time. We were able to replace them with an acceptable sub- 
stitute at a saving in cost, with the result that I was able to advise the 
Secretary of the Navy that the Marine Corps wished to reduce its 
budget submission by some $57 million. This, I may add, was con- 
siderably prior to the recent instructions which required reexamina- 
tion of this budget. 

ENLISTMENTS 


Another area wherein we are practicing economy with vigor is in 
the matters of recruiting and reenlistment. As you know, a recruit 
who serves for 3, 4, or 6 years is a far less expensive individual than 
a man who comes in to us via Selective Service for only 2 years. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you now acquiring all of your men through 
enlistment ¢ 

General SHEPHERD. Yes, sir, we have a June 1952. 

Senator Frereuson. At that point may I ask Admiral Duncan, is 
that true of the Navy, are you getting I your men through enlist- 
ments ¢ 

Admiral Duncan. That is true, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. From what date? 

Admiral Duncan. From during the war. 

Senator Frrcuson. During the entire period of the war? 

Admiral Duncan. We took people from the draft during the war. 
Since the war we have taken them by enlistment. 

Senator Ferecuson. You mean since the Second World War? 

Admiral Duncan. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. So all your men were acquired by enlistment ? 

Admiral Duncan. That is correct. 

General Sueruerp. By the same token a man who is reenlisted and 
does not have to be provided with a fresh outfit of clothing and does 
not require a costly basic-training period is likewise a distinct econ- 
omy. Weare stressing by every possible means our reenlistment and 
recruiting programs. We are making excellent progress. 


RELEASING RESERVISTS 


In connection with personnel matters, I am pleased to be able to 
advise you that the problem which faced the Marine Corps a year 
ago in the matter of rele: using Reservists to inactive duty has largely 
been solved. We have remaining involuntarily on active duty only 
about 1,500 officers and 2,000 enlisted Reservists. This is a small 
figure indeed, when considered in conjunction with the fact that over 
100,000 Marine Reserves have been on active duty since the outbreak 
of the Korean crisis. 
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At the same time the reconstitution of our Organized Reserve is 
proceeding in accordance with the plans which we set up a year ago. 
We have “placed great emphasis upon this Reserve reconstitution 
effort because of the utter nec essity to our force in readiness of a vital 
and well-trained Reserve. Our 3 division 3-wing force is not ade 
quate to meet the strategic requirements which are levied upon the 
Marine Corps by higher authority under the conditions of full-scale 
war. For that purpose we need our Reserve, and recognizing that 
fact, we are bending every effort to building it up to its authorized 
size. Funds requested in this budget will provide for a modest ex 
pansion from about 32 percent to 52 percent of its final strength. 

Senator SaAuronsTaLL. May I ask a question at that point / 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 


MAINTAINING ORGANIZED RESERV! 


Senator Savronsratn. General Shepherd, are you satisfied with 
the plan and the method by which you keep your Organized Reserve 
trained and up to date? I have heard some criticism. 

General Suepnerp. I think you will find our Marine program is 
quite satisfactory. 

Senator Sautronstatn. You are directing your attention to it at 
all times? 

General Surpnern. Yes, sir, we have very definitely. I think the 
proof is that many of the 100,000 Marine reservists that came to the 
colors have gone back to active duty in our Reserve units that are 
reforming at a rapid rate. 

Senator Frrauson. On this Reserve program, if a man is drafted 
and goes in and serves his term, then he comes back and he goes in 
the Reserves, does that apply if he enlists and comes back after his 
enlistment period? Is he then in the Reserves ? 

General Surruerp. Yes, sir. He still has the balance of his 8 
years obligated service to perform in the Reserve. Most of them vol 
unteer for partic ipation in Organized Reserve units which shortens 
their active service. The selectees of course have the 6 years to do 
in the Reserve after their 2 years active service duty. 

Senator Frreuson. The selectees ? 

General Suepnerp. Yes, sir, they are forced to go into it. 

Senator Frrauson. But where they enlist they are not forced to 
go in but go in voluntarily ? 

General Suernerp. Yes, sir. All men who enlisted after June 1, 
1951, must serve 8 years with the colors either in the Regulars or 
Reserves. 

Senator Frreuson. Are you having any trouble getting these volun 
teer reservists ? 

General Suernuerp. No, sir. As a matter of fact, for the last few 
months the majority of our men are reenlisting or when due for 
discharge have reenlisted in the regular service. We have recently 
had a reenlistment drive on, and the results have been most en- 
couraging. 

Senator Frreuson. So that program, the Reserve and reenlistment 
program appears at the present time to be satisfactory ? 

General SHEPHERD. Quite satisfactory, and beginning this August 
when we commence the discharge of our selectees which we took 
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2 years ago, we would have sufficient men discharged within the next 
fiscal year to completely fill up our Organized Reserve units if we 
had the funds to maintain them. 

Senator Fercuson. All right, you may proceed. 


INVESTMENT 


IN NATIONAI 


SECURITY 


General SuePuerp. I believe that the budget which you will receive 
in our subsequent detailed presentation is a reasonable investment 
I believe that the divisions, v 
State Department guards, ships’ detachments, and other elements 
combatant Marine forces will provide a return in security which v 
justify expenditure of the $1.2 billion involved 
force-in-readiness aspect of the Marine Corps, 
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The $699,700,626 that will continue available in fiscal year 1954 is composed of 
funds for long-range programs such as public works and shipbuilding. The 
comparable figure for these accounts, as of June 30, 1952, was slightly over 
$1 billion. 

Senator Frrcuson. At this point I should like to submit for the 
record a table showing the estimated obligational status of current 
general appropriations and authorizations for fiscal year 1953. ‘This 
table shows a comparison of the services’ estimates with those of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the anticipated carryover of 
unobligated funds taken into consideration in the Truman budget. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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NAVAL SHIPYARD PLANNING DATA 
(See p. 78) 


Senator Frrcuson. During the recent Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee hearings, Senator Maybank requested a statement as to the 
effect of the diversion of naval ship repair work from naval to private 
yards after September 1, 1953. The following is supplied in answer 
to Senator Maybank’s inquiry : 


The current and prospective decline in employment at the naval shipyards is 
only partly attributable to the diversion of naval ship repair work from naval 
to private yards. The principal reason for this decline is the fact that the 
Navy’s 1953 and 1954 new construction and conversion programs are much 
smaller than the 1952 program, which was largely responsible for the postwar 
buildup in naval shipyard employment. Another important factor is the decline 
in activation and repair work generated by Korean hostilities. 

It is anticipated that there will continue to be moderate reductions in per 
sonnel at all the naval shipyards during fiscal year 1954. Every effort is being 
made to equitably apportion these reductions among the shipyards commensu- 
rate with the character and priority of their current and prospective workloads, 
and with the requirements of the operating forces. While layoffs will be neces 
sary, some of the reductions will be absorbed by attrition. The industrial 
relations office of each shipyard will cooperate closely with local authorities and 
with private industry in attempting to place the released employees elsewhere. 

The Bureau of Ships has compiled reasonably firm planning estimates for the 
first half of fiscal 1954 which discloses that the overall employment total of 
131,703 at the naval shipyards as of May 31, 1953, will probably decline to 
approximately 124,000 by September 1953, and will further decline to approxi- 
mately 120,000 during the second quarter of fiscal 1954. . It is not possible at 
this time to accurately forecast the reduction which will be necessary during the 
last half of fiseal 1954. 

In the preparation of the above estimates, no consideration has been given to 
the effect of assignments of work in the 1954 program which is still before the 
Congress. 

One of the primary objectives of the Navy in assigning its ship construction, 
conversion, and repair work is, of course, preservation of the mobiliaztion readi 
ness of our naval and private shipyards. 

The naval shipyards will continue to overhaul and repair most combatant 
types and will perform construction and conversion work which it is impractica- 
ble to place in private yards. The latter yards will overhaul and repair most 
auxiliary and service craft, will continue to perform work on reserve fleet ships 
and, as in the past, will receive most of the new construction together with some 
conversion work. 

The detailed policy considerations which will govern the assignment of over- 
haul and repair work to naval and private shipyards are now being formulated by 
higher naval authority. It is intended to accomplish a division of work which 
will permit both naval and private shipyards to maintain technical skills, fa- 
cilities, and management experience adequate to undertake their planned mobili- 
zation tasks. 


Senator Fercuson. There being nothing further on this hearing, 
we will recess the committee until 2 o’clock tomorrow, at which time 
we will hear the Army on the justifications. 

(Whereupon, at 12:05 p. m., Monday, June 1, 1953, a recess was 
taken until 2 p. m., Tuesday, June 2, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 2, 1953 


Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 2 p. m., pursuant to recess, in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub 
committee) vresiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith, Maybank, McClellan, and 
Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. ROBERT T. STEVENS, SECRETARY OF THE 
ARMY; GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF OF STAFF, UNITED 
STATES ARMY; AND MAJ. GEN. GEORGE HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET 
DIVISION, OCA 


OPENING STATEMENTS 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will be in order. 

Maybe it is fair to make an explanation on the record that the 
reason for the small attendance of the members is that there is a con- 
flict between this committee and the markup on the agriculture bill. 
I would like to be on that one also. I asked Senator Maybank to 
make an explanation for his side of the aisle. I am sure that every- 
one will read the record and be familiar with it. 

Senator Maysank. I would like to confirm what my good friend 
the distinguished chairman has said. Senator Russell, for instance, 
is particularly anxious to be here, but he has to be at the markup on 
the Agriculture bill. He asked me to Say he was sorry he could not 
be here. 

Likewise, all the members of this subcommittee are also members 
of the Agriculture Committee. Unfortunately, at this hour we are 
writing up the Agriculture appropriations bill. 

I must express, Mr. Secretary, my deep appreciation for you as an 
administrator, having known you in the last war and how you admin- 
istered and helped the Quartermaster Corps. 

1 am going to have to go, when you finish, over to the Agriculture 
Committee where they are writing up the bill. I do not know what 
the distinguished chairman’s intention is, how long we will run. 
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Senator Frreuson. I have given my proxy on Agriculture, and the 
chairman will cast my vote. So I am in a position to stay here and 
finish. 

All right, Mr. Secretary, you may proceed. 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Secretary Srevens. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[ appreciate that and also appreciate very much Senator Maybank’s 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know what your wishes are with respect to 
procedure. I have, as you know, a prepared statement which has 
been submitted to the committee. I would submit that for the record. 

Senator Frrevuson. Have you passed that out to the press? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes. 

Senator Frrevson. Now, I think what we might do then is for you 
to touch the high points here so that questions may be asked. 

At this place in the record we will print your statement in full. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF TITE ARMY Ropert T. STEVENS IN CONNECTION WITH 
rHE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY REVISED BuDGET ESTIMATE FOR FIscAL YEAR 1954 


I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before you today to discuss the 
Army’s budget estimate for fiscal year 1954. 

Since this may be the only occasion on which General Collins and I shall appear 
together before this committee, I should like to take a moment to pay tribute to 
him for his untiring efforts during four of the most difficult years in the history 
of our Nation. General Collins has served as Chief of Staff of the Army through 
out the entire period of the Korean war, a time in which the Army has expanded 
from a peacetime force of 593,000 men to a well-trained, well-equipped force of 
nearly 3 times that size. During the 3 vears of the Korean war, he has been 
faced with many complex problems—problems requiring for their resolution 
perception, leadership, and ability of the highest orde1 He has been equal to 
everv demand made unon him. 

The budget now before vou differs substantially from the one first submitted in 
January. For the first time since fiscal year 1951, the Army is including sub 
stantial provision for the continued support of combat in Korea throughout the 
entire fiscal vear, or until June 30, 1954. As you know, the annual Army budgets 
for fiseal years 1952 and 1953 made only insignificant provision for Korea and 
the earlier 1954 budget was prenared on the assumption that hostilities would 
terminate by June 30, 1953. Much as we hope that a truce will yet be achieved 
there before that date. it is not realistic to make our fiscal plans on a peacetime 
basis when our country is at war. Our task, as President Eisenhower has pointed 
out. is to provide for the costs of the Korean war as long as it may continue. 

The revised fiscal vear 1954 budget request is for $13.671 million. Because we 
have included provision for financing Korea, the dollar total is more than the 
original submission which, with two exceptions. made no provision for Korea, 
On the other hand, reductions have heen made in other areas. Careful review 
and close scrutiny of the earlier budget request has revealed some areas where 
more efficient utilization of manpower and other resources can be achieved. A 
reduction of 85.200 spaces in the average strencth of the Army has been made 
which will result in an end strength on June 30, 1954, of 117,000 men below 
the original bud¢vet program. 

The budget submitted in January of this year has been reduced by apnroxi- 
mately $1 billion. Sums subsequently added to provide for partial financing of 
the Korean war, however, aggregate approximately $2.5 billion. 


KOREA 


This budget, generally sneaking, provides for the personnel, facilities, and 
ammunition costs of the Korean war, as well as for some of the costs of the ma- 
teriel It also provides for a further augmentation of Republic of Korea forces. 
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Funds are provided to procure some but not all of the dg Is 
munition, such as artillery ju | é l : W 
consumed during fiscal year 195 ntinues tl gl t the \ s 
year 1954—at the present level But, in this conn n, I ild p t 
deliveries of all hard goods during fiscal year 1954 s stan y exceed 
worldwide expenditures, including Korea, so that l est e p y 
better on July 1, 1954, than it is now, even if the w in Kk 
present rate 

The question has frequently been put to me How 1 ha he Kors 
cost the Army to date? This is not easy to answer be ius itte | } S hi 
made to set up a separate cost-accounting syste for Kore and there sa w t 


area for the application of judgment as to how a cost 
should be allocated. 
However, I am sure you will be interested in a recent estimate which I hav 


had prepared. This estimate, which is based on the total value of shipments to 
Korea, and on the eXtra personnel costs such as mbat-duty pay, places the 
cumulative cost to the Army of the Korean war through June 30, 1953, at about 


$15 billion. I should point out, however, that this estimate does not reflect the 
net cost of the Korean war since it includes the total cost of equipment and sup 
plies shipped to Korea rather than the difference between the cost of consump 
tion at wartime rates and the cost of consumption at peacetime rate : 
estimate includes the cost of support rendered by the Army to the Ist Marine 
Division and certain costs of support to the Air Force, but does not include 
general Air Force and Navy costs. 


AMMUNITION 


Since becoming Secretary of the Army, I have been deeply concerned about the 


Army’s reserves of certain important rounds of ammunition I can now state 
that the over-all worldwide Army ammunition stock position to meet current cor 
sumption is good Production quotas on a important types are being met 


obtain firsthand information on the ammunition suppl) | am glad to be able to 
report that present stocks of ammunition in Japan and Korea are larger than they 
have ever been before, and fully meet our current requirements there. In at 
tion, ammunition en route and available in the United States provides 
for prompt replacement of expenditures 

In Europe, ammunition levels are being expanded and larger quantities are 
being shipped to that area. No difficulty is anticipated in meeting current United 
States Army requirements for Europe, as well for Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Caribbean, from current production. The total Military Defense Assistance Pr: 
gram of $2.2 billion funded through fiscal year 1953 has been 25 percent satisfied 
Assuming that the consumption of ammunition in Korea continues through June 
1954 at the present experience rates, we anticipate that the Ordnance Corps will 
deliver during fiscal year 1954 the total ammunition scheduled for procurement 
from sources within the United States with MDAP funds appropriated throt 
fiscal year 1953. Completion of deliveries of ammunition to be procured offshore 
for MDAP will require a substantially longer period 

Although reserves in United States depots are sufficient to supply anticipated 
requirements for immediate consumption, we have yet to accumulate our full 
mobilization reserve. 

The Army’s fiscal year 1954 request for “Procurement and production” is 
$3,395,000,000. By far the largest part of this amount, $2.5 billion s for al 
munition. 


As you may know, one of the main purposes of my recent trip to Korea w 


is to 


issuran 








FOREIGN FINANCIAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


I would like to mention at this time the matter of foreign credits to which Mr 
Wilson and Mr. McNeil have already alluded. As you know, the military depart 
ments have had authority to accept contributions from foreign countries, snel 
as Germany and Japan, under occupation or defense agreements. Section 1415 
of the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1953, provides that “foreign credits” may 
not be expended by United States Government agencies after June 30, 1953 
“except as may be provided for annually in appropriation Acts.” 

I recommend that there be included in the fiscal year 1954 Appropriation Act, 
in accordance with the requirements of section 1415, an appropriate provision to 
continue the authority of the military departments to utilize these foreign con 
tributions, so that the Army may have access to all the « 


ontributions prospectively 
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available to it for fiscal year 1954. I recommend this because, on the one hand, 
there clearly would be no benefit to be gained for the United States by permitting 
a part of such agreed contributions to lapse, and so to revert to the foreign 
country which makes them available for our use, while on the other hand, inclu- 
sion in the Appropriation Act of an amount in dollars to match the value of the 
foreign credits would distort the actual cost to the American taxpayer of main- 
taining our forces overseas. Other witnesses will later provide more detailed 
information on this subject, which is highly technical. 


CLOSING OF INSTALLATIONS 


I am sure you will be interested to know what action the Army has taken with 
respect to the closing of installations. This is a twofold problem. Although it 
relates primarily to improved efficiency and economies to be achieved by the 
Army, I realize also that such closings may have a very important effect upon 
local communities. 

During fiscal year 1953, 8 installations have been scheduled for closing. These 
are Camp Edwards, Mass. ; Camp McCoy, Wis. ; Camp Cooke, Calif.; Camp Drum, 
N. Y.: Fort Custer, Mich.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; and Forts Worden and Flagler, 
Wash. All of these 8 installations either have been closed or are in the process 
of being closed. In addition, a portion of Fort Lawton, Wash., is being closed, 

It is also planned to close Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, Pa., by Sep- 
tember. All these stations, however (except Forts Worden and Flagler, Wash.), 
will be kept on a standby status in order that they may be reactivated on short 
notice in the event of an emergency. The current Army activities at Fort Han- 
cock, N. J., will also be discontinued, although a portion of the reservation there 
will be utilized in connection with the defenses of the New York City area. 

The total net savings anticipated by the closing of the foregoing stations will 
amount to an estimated $17 million during the first year. For example, savings 
to be realized the first year at Camp Edwards are estimated at $1,418,000; at 
Camp McCoy, $4,300,000. 

During fiscal year 1954 approximately 7 additional installations, with a 
eapacity of approximately 96,000 troop-housing spaces, are scheduled for clos- 
ing. Studies are currently under way to determine which stations can most 
profitably be closed. A further 64,000 troop-housing spaces will be released 
at other stations—not by closing the sations themselves but by inactivating 
barracks and shutting off utilities. The release of these 160,000 spaces is attrib- 
utable not only to the reduced strength of the Army, to which I have already 
referred, but also to a more intensive utilization of the remaining station facili- 
ties, and will result in more efficient utilization of the personnel required for the 
operation and maintenance of those facilities. 

I realize that the closing of an Army post may have a severe impact upon the 
business activities of adjoining communities which have been supplying goods and 
services.to the men stationed at the post and to their families as well. In many 
cases, also, local contractors have been engaged on projects at the post and 
civilians in the area have had jobs there. Other factors to be considered are 
permanency of the construction at the station, training requirements, the assigned 
mission of the installation, wise geographical distribution, climate factors, and 
available family housing either on or off the post. I have directed that proper 
consideration be given to all of these factors in determining what stations will 
be selected for closing. In general, posts scheduled for closing in fiscal year 1953 
and 1954 are ones which were reactivated after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in 1950 and are not permanent posts. 

The anticipated savings from these additional closings have already been given 
effect in preparing the installation support budget for fiscal year 1954. 


RESERVE FORCES 


A very great element of the Army’s potential strength is our Reserve forces, 
During fiscal year 1954 approximately 500,000 trained men, many of whom have 
served in Korea, will be separated from the Army. Yet substantial numbers of 
these men still have a remaining Reserve obligation to fulfill, and their numbers 
will thus be added to the total Reserve forces, but not necessarily to organized 
units. Such trained men represent a capital asset of the United States. 

One of the significant problems the Army faces, however, is that of inducing 
these men to participate actively in Reserve training programs. 
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VILIA PERS F 

As you know, the level of civilian e1 oyment in the Army for both military and 
civil functions was frozen on January 31 At that t e our strength was 537,000, 
By direction of the Secretary of Defense, this is to be f ther reduced to a ceiling 
of 521,000 by May 31. You may be assured that the Army will make every effort 
to see that its functions are carried out by a \ n force as much below this 
ceiling as possible As a matter of fact, the sh es ite n our civilian 
strength on may 15 is 510,000 

The problem of decreasing the number of o ivilian employees, while n- 
urrently performing all the missions assigned t the Army, is one of great 
mcern to me. We are evaluat the civili: orga tion ata nsta tior 


since I am determined that every effort will be made y the Army to do our job 
with the smallest number of employees possible 


PROCUREMENT M HODS 


I should next like to mention the steps we are taking with a view toward im 
proving the Army’s procurement methods 

Each technical service and the staff has heen asked to make recommendations 
for simplifying its part of the procurement progra! 

In the first place, they will doubtless dis¢ er re itions and practices of 
their own that are hindrances which they can correct without reference to ar 
higher authority. Some of this has already been done. Then l 
regulations of higher executive authorities may be found to stand in the way of 
the kind of procurement management that is best by the standards of American 


business. In these cases the issuing authorities will be informed so that they 
can decide whether a change in the regulations will be best in the over-a nterest 
Finally, the Conzress will be advised of potential improvements that may depend 
upon legislation. 

A most important part of this program is the participation of operating procure 
ment individuals themselves not only in discovering their own problems but 0 
in seeking workable solutions. I myself devoted 4 years during World War II 


to procurement work in the Quartermaster Corps: and Mr. Slezak, the Assistant 
Secretary of the Army (Materiel), devoted a comparable period to procurement 
work for the Ordnance Corps. We have some very definite ideas about impr 


ments in the Army’s procurement system, which we are putting into effect rhe 
advice of business and management er neering experts heing sed to assis 
in developing sound business means of solving the problet nee defined: and 
the areas within which the advice and assistance of outside specialists will be 
most productive will be uncovered and clearly define n the proce lx 





which we are conducting. 


FINANCIAL PROPERTY ACCOl 


Ever since becoming Secretary of the Army, I | e been struck by the kk 
adequate information on the dollar value of o1 nventorie 
material. Despite the express requirement of the National S¢ 
ments of 1949 that property records be maintained on “both ; 
monetary basis,” I find that adequate action has not yet beet 
property records on a dollar as well as o1 iter asis 





good item records for property, hecause the Army stocks about 
items, with an agg f 
impossible to review each item at top levels. Utilizing dollar accounting will 
provide a common medium for grouping and analysis 

I have therefore had representatives from some of the Nation’s leading firtas 
of certified public accountants come into my office to diseuss our plans We 
expect to contract with them to install in each of approximately 100 United 
States depot activities an adequate, revealing financial property-accounting sys 
tem comparable to that found in most private business enterprises. This is in 
conformity with the agreed objectives of the Bureau of the Budget and the Com 
troller General. The contracts will include the training of Army civilian per 
sonnel to maintain the system after it is installed. The surveys and installation 
of the system will probably cost in the neighborhood of $1 million. The cost of 
operating the Army depot system represents a significant part of the Army’s 
budget. In view of the magnitude of that total cost, even relatively small 
reductions percentagewise will represent important economies in terms of dollars. 





eregate cost of about $20 billion t is ob uslvY mal 
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Once established, the new property-accounting system will provide ready in 
formation on inventory turnover and on the progress being made toward ob 
jectives and requirements. It will also permit us to assess the efficiency or 
the lack of efficiency of the individuals who operate our depot system. It will 
be particularly valuable in disclosing the status of our mobilization reserves at 
any given moment and in revealing trouble areas at an early stage. As time 
goes on, I anticipate that the new system will bring about better supply man 
agement by affording tighter inventory control of material Eventually it will 
result in substantial savings not only in depot and distribution personnel but 
ultimately in the actual dollars invested in our supply stocks 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


I should next like to draw your particular attention to the Army’s Research 
and Development Program. For fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $370 million 
of new funds, of which $26 million is assigned to us as fiscal agent for support 
of Department of Defense projects. The total figure is $70 million less than the 
sum appropriated last year. 

Although this represents only 2.7 percent of the total Army budget, still I 
am convinced that it is one of the most important activities in which the Army 
is currently engaged and will have a profound effect upon the weapons of the 
future and upon the ultimate cost of their procurement. 

I witnessed the first field trial of the atomic gun at the Nevada Proving 
Ground on Monday. This is but one example of a long and difficult research 
effort which has been carried on by both the Army and the Atomic Pnergy 
Commission. The gun will provide our troops with vastly increased firepower 
and hence will ultimately result in saving the lives of American men. ‘The 
very fact that weapons such as the atomic gun exist must have a strong deterrent 
effect upon the Communist bloc. The investment by the Army in such research 
and development has been well worth making. 

Because we are determined to maintain and to improve our standard of living, 
we do not attempt to match quantitatively the Communist world’s reserves of im 
plements of war or its massive standing armies. Hence, instensive research 
and development of more effective and less costly implements of war is essential 
to our national survival. For example, we have no idea of seeking to stockpile 
the numbers of tanks which the Soviet Army already has on hand. It is there 
fore imperative that our tanks be qualitatively much superior to the Soviet’s. 
Our newest tank is far superior. 

Scientific and technical superiority can be preserved only by the expenditure 
of heavy effort and the use of the best brains available to our country. It is 
our best and the most economical counter to the unlimited manpower and mass 
of equipment available to the Communists. The Army intends to maintain 
that superiority. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I should like to state that striking a balance between our de- 
fense security on the one hand and our economic security on the other is, as 
you well appreciate, one of the most difficult problems not only of the year, but 
of the times in which we live. To the extent that the Army participates in the 
solution of that problem, we have tried to develop a program which will achieve 
this balance, and we shall need the help and understanding of your committee 
and of the Congress as a whole in carrying it out. 

Needless to say, this budget will not provide an Army equipped to protect this 
country against all the momentous perils which might face it. I have asked 
General Collins to outline some of those risks for you. I do wish to say, how- 
ever, that this budget in my opinion does provide for a reasonable degree of 
protection to this country, consistent with the essential preservation of our 
economic solvency. 

In my prepared statement I have only touched upon a few of the problems in 
the fiscal year 1954 budget. General Collins and I shall be pleased to discuss 
these and other points further with you as the hearing progresses. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Stevens. I will make a few brief remarks covering the 
high points. 
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In opening these brief remarks, I would like with your permission 
tO Say that 1 have greatly enjoyed the Opportunity of ' orking with 
General Collins, the Chief of Staff, so closely over this last 4 to 5 
months. General Collins, as you Know, is been Chief of Staff of 
the Army since before the start of the Korea ir. He has been 
responsible for the develo} ment of the Army from an army « f 593,000 
people up to its current level of approximately a on and a half 
He has been called upon to make many important vital decisions in 
the development of the \rmy’s part nh our ni tary Operation In 
Korea and elsewhere. I cannot miss this opportunity of putting on 


the record how much personally I think of General Collins and what 
an outstanding job in my opinion he has done not only for the Army 
but also for the country. 
Senator Frercuson. | might Interrupt you how on that same matter 
When I served as the ranking minority member on this committee 
our relationships with the general was the same as yours. I hope to 
hear from him from time to time while he is taking care of NATO. 
Senator MAyBangk. In the past few years I have enjoyed working 
with General Collins. I want to emphasize what you say is correct. 
This is a nonpolitical, nonpartisan procedure as far as the armed serv 
ices are concerned. We appreciate what you have done, General. 
Senator Frercuson. I think we have kept political issues out of this 
Appropriations Committee on the military. We feel that the defense 
of the Nation is paramount, and all parties are defending the welfare 
of the Nation. 


BUDGET ESTIMATI 


1 
hairman, to continue on, I would 


Secretary STEVENS. Now, Mr. (¢ 
like to comment very briefly on the budget as a whole because I think 
it has been misunderstood in some quarters, certainly not in this com 
mittee. But since the Army budget is, as submitted to you, now at 
$13,671,000,000 compared with the budget submitted in January of 
approximately $12,100,000,000, I would like to comment on that in 
order that we can get a comparative figure. 

The difference, as you are well aware, comes in the fact that our 
new budget being submitted to you includes substantial provision for 
the conflict in Korea. 

Senator Mayspank. Which was never included before. 

Secretary Stevens. Which was never included before, Senator 
Maybank, with two relatively minor exceptions. 

Senator Mayeank. | mean the main war in Korea was not included 
until now. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. And just make it clear that you are extending 
the appropriation for the year so that those figures will be clear. 
While it may appear on the surface that the Army is being increased, 
that is not the fact when you consider the Korean war was not being 
budgeted before and now putting in the longtime items in the Korean 
war. You bear that out on the record because I do not think that has 
been covered. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 
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Heretofore, in the last 2 fiscal years the Korean war has not been 
budgeted except with minor exceptions and this year for the first time 
the figures do include budgeting for the Korean conflict for the entire 
fiscal year at approximately recent rates of operation. 

Senator Maysank. What you used in the Korean war was surplus 
from the other war until now? 


BUDGET REVIEW 


Secretary Srevens. That is true in large part. Therefore, what 
happened here is that the budget of $12,100,000,000 submitted in 
January has been carefully reviewed. We came up with a figure there 
which amounted to approximately a little over $11 billion. In other 
words, the comparative budget of January versus the one we talk 
about today is a difference of a little over a billion in those two figures. 

Then there was added to that figure of approximately $11 billion 
an item in the neighborhood of 214 billion to cover a substantial 
amount of budget for the Korean war through the fiscal year at recent 
rates of combat. 

So I wanted to get in my extemporaneous remarks an effort to be 
sure that we all understand the comparison in the figures we are talk- 
ing about and the increase in the Army budget we are talking about is 
strictly due to the budgeting of the Korean war and that the compara- 
tive items between the two sets of figures have been reduced in the 
case of the figures I am now talking to you about by approximately 
$1 billion. 


ESTIMATED COST OF KOREAN WAR 


Senator Frercuson. What would you say the average current ex- 
penditures as far as the Army is concerned are in Korea? 

Secretary Stevens. Senator, that is an awfully good question and 
it is not the easiest one in the world to answer. I will do the best I 
can with it here and now. 

I have indicated in my formal statement that we feel that the esti- 
mated cost of Korea, the Korean war, to the Army up to the present 
time for approximately the first 3 years is of the order of $15 billion. 
There are, however, areas which involve ac ‘counting which could 
change that figure a whole lot one way or the other. I would like to 
give you an illustration or two on that. 

For instance, in the matter of training, how much do you allocate 
to Korea or how much to our continental effort here or in Europe? 
The matter of overhead is another one that we have not made a de- 
tailed accounting effort to allocate. So that is why it is not possible 
for me to say precisely as to what the cost has been or may be—by the 
same token exactly what it will be duri ing the next fiscal year. 

Senator Frrcuson. But it was averaging around $5 billion. 

Secretary Srevens. For the first 3 years, including the buildup, 
Mr. Chairman, and the establishment of the pipelines, reserves, and 
so forth. $15 billion is the best estimate we were able to make with- 
out going through a very prolonged accounting procedure. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you anticipate: that at the rate we are going 
today it would be at the rate of at least $5 billion ? 
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Secretary STEVENS. In my opinion it will be less than that. As I 
indieated, we added in a figure of approximately $2.5 billion in con- 
nection with the new fiscal vear to take care of the operation there 


at the recent levels which, based upon the buildup that has taken 
place and which has been paid for in the past, will go a long way— 
[ do not know that I can positively state to you, Senator, all the way— 
in paying for that. 


POSSIBLE EXTENT OF WAR 


Senator Frreuson. Is this a fair statement to say that as far as 
your department is concerned you are not figuring that the war will 
end now ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is a completely correct statement. We 
ficure for purposes of our budgeting that the war will continue 
throughout the fiscal year 1954 and probably far beyond that. 

Senator Frercuson. Some items, I understand go on as far as a veal 
and a half. 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. So that you are not taking an} chances on the 
question of ammunition or supplies or men or anythi ig else? You are 
figuring that it is going on for a year and on some items even longer ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct, sir. 

Senator F ERG uson. As you see the pic ture from time to time as we 
go along, you will budget and ask for money to fight this war as you 
think it ‘shoul | be fought ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is exactly what we will do. So far as I am 
concerned, I am making no assumptions as to the end of the Korea 
war at any time. That will have to become a fact before it is going to 
be taken into account by me. 

By the same token, I am not making any predictions it is going to 
continue indefinitely. For purposes ot operating the Department of 
the Army we are going to figure that we have a war on our hands and 
we are going to approach it on that basis until that war is over. 

Senator Frreauson. I understood you are not predicting at all 
You are merely playing safe on this thing as far as fighting is con 
cerned. 

Senator Maypanxk. And you are not deferring anything 


NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Secretary Srevens. We are not deferring anything we need to 
carry on that war. 

One other matter I would like to mention, which I think is a rela 
tively important thing and which I hope will contribute to improved 
efficiency in the Army and to improved budgeting, is my proposed 
installation of a new accounting system through our Army depot 
setup here in the United States. We have, as you know, fairly weed 
records with respect to end items as such, the number of tanks or 
amounts of ammunition. We do not have adequate figures with re 
spect to dollar valuations. This is a very serious deficiency in our 
accounting system because it does not give either the top management 
or the Department of the Army or the managers of the depots the 
dollar figures that we all, as prudent business men, need to manage 
our affairs in the proper way with due regard to the amount of our 
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inventory, to the amount of our issues, to the turnover of our In- 
ventories. Therefore, I have a project now on the way to instaJl an 
adequate accounting system in the depot system of the Army to the 
end that we can have figures on the basis of which management of 
depots can act much more intelligently in the handling of their stocks. 

I hope to get this installed comp letely over the course of the next 
fiscal year. It is my belief that once it 1s effectively functioning that 
it will have an important effect on the budget of the Army because 
I believe it will put us in a much better position to know exactly how 
much and what we have, and to that extent may result in some de- 
crease in the necessity for procurement. 

I regard it as a very important matter. I want the committee to 
know about it because I am just about to embark upon it, and I hope 
that it will have an important effect on our ability to do the job more 
efficiently. 

QUESTION OF INVENTORY 


Senator Frerauson. Would you say today it might be difficult to get 
the facts to know just what inventory you did have? 

Secretary Srevens. i would say difficult in terms of dollars, Mr. 
Chairman, and not perfect by any means in the matter of end items. 
But we, of course, on principal end items know what we have but when 
you consider that the Army over a period of time deals in approxi- 
mately one million different end items, you can see the utter impos- 
sibility of management trying to deal with that. They have to be 
able to group and classify these items into various categories over 
which we have some dollar control. That is the object of the new 
accounting system. 

I would like to sum up the very brief informal remarks by saying 
that I have approached this new budget, Mr. Chairman, on the basis 
of the security of the country first, and economy second. I have tried 
in my own mind to strike a balance on what is reasonable from those 
two standpoints. It is my considered opinion, after going through 
this most carefully, that we have a budget here that we are sub- 
mitting to you, which the Army can live with, and which will enable 
it to carry out its mission so far as that mission is currently defined. 

Now, I think it is reasonable to say that the Army cannot deal 
with all possible calamities that might occur, but speaking as Secre- 
tary of the Army, having at heart the security of the country and 
trying to see what part of this defense program the Army can and 
should carry out and how that fits in dollarwise, it is my opinion that 
we have a budget here that we can live within, although it does mean 
rather important economies must be made right down the line through- 
out the operat ion. 

Senator Frrcuson. You believe that those economies can be made ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, I do, Senator. 

Senator Henprickson. Without any risk ? 


COMBAT EFFECTIVENESS OF ARMY 


Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir. In other words, I believe that the 
combat effectiveness of the Army can be maintained on the basically 
lower figure which we are t: alking to you about today. I would like 
to elaborate on that to this extent, that because the new program con- 
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templates a somewhat lower total strength of the Army, in other 
words, a terminal streneth as of June 30, 1954, of 1.423.000, which is 
lower than was in the budget submitted in January, I want to be clear 
that I am not just saying that you can reduce the number of people 
in the Army by, say, 117,000 and have the same result. 

On the other hand, we are continuing to improve and modernize 
the Army during this period which tends to compensate for the lower 
strength and also in the fiscal year 1954 we will not be subject to the 
same turnover of personnel that we get as you understand biannually 
under our particular system. In other words, in 1953 fiscal there 
has been a great turnover in our Army due to the 2-year period of 
selective service. During 1954 fiscal our numbers will be more stable. 
There will still be a large turnover, but not as large as in 1953. 

Then again in 1955 we will run once more into a larger turnover. 
Taking all of that in balance, a more modern equipped Army plus 
less turnover in 1954, I feel confident, in answer to your question, 
Senator Hendrickson, in saying that the combat effectiveness of our 
Army will be just as strong as it is now. 

Senator Ferauson. Is it also true that some of this reduction comes 
from noncombatant units or what we might call overhead 2 

Secretary STEVENS. We do not contemplate reducing the strei oths 
of our combat units at all. 

Senator Fereuson. The combat units will not suffer then by virtue 
of this reduction ? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. The reductions in strength will be 
made elsewhere, largely in supporting elements and service elements, 
and in items of overhead and otherwise. 


ARMY AVIATION 


Senator Fercuson. You have a certain air unit ? 

Secretary Stevens. They are modest air units 

Senator Frereuson. Will you tell us something about that ? 

Secretary Stevens. The Army Aviation / 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

Secretary Stevens. I think General Collins can give you a better 
statement on that than I ean, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Then we will hold that. 


RESULTS OF UNIFICATION 


Senator MayBank. Mr. Secretary, you were here during the tenure 
of Secretaries of War Stimson, Patterson, and Royall, I believe—cer- 
tainly Stimson and Patterson—were you not ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, [ was here with Secretary Patterson. 

Senator MayBank. Secretary Stimson was Chief Secretary. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. Since those days the unification law has been 
passed. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. You spoke awhile ago of the question of the 
Army having to buy some million end items. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 
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Senator Maypanxk. Are you getting better results you believe be- 
cause of unification in connection with the Navy and the Air Force 
and these end items since the passage of the unification law? In other 
words, do you confer with the other Secretaries so that you will not 
have a thousand things over here and the Navy will have a thousand 
things over there? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, we do that, Senator Maybank. I 
am sure we are getting better results. I am sure those results will be 
improved when we get what we call our proper accounting system fully 
into effect. 

Senator Maypank. I am glad to hear you say that because you were 
here in 1942, 1943, and 1944. You believe then that the unification law 
is doing some good ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I certainly do. 

Senator MaypBank. Particularly in procurement ? 

Secretary Srevens. Yes, sir, and in other fields. 

Senator Maypank. You feel that this accounting system you are 
installing in the Army will help the Navy ? 

Secretary Stevens. The Navy has had a property accounting system 
for a long time. 


PREVIOUS DUPLICATION 


Senator Maypank. On your end items you will remember years 
ago the Navy would have so many of certain types of something over 
here and you would have something almost similar across the country. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. Iam not sure I caught all of the question. 

Senator Maynanx. I said the Navy would be purchasing one item 
and you would be purchasing a similiar item. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Maypanx. They stuck by theirs and you stuck by yours. 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Maypank. Is that system being improved under this 
unification ? 

Secretary Srevens. I would say much better; not completely elimi- 
nated, but the object is to eliminate that objection entire ly. 

Senator Maypank. You saw the law work before. 

Secretary Srevens. I did and I saw the competition between the 
services which we have very much minimized at the present time. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you think it is possible to go further under 
the present unification law ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Frrcuson. It will be your purpose to do whatever you can 
to secure unification ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is certainly so. 


EFFORTS TOWARD IMPROVED UNIFICATION 


Mr. Chairman, I think it is in order to say that the Secretary of 
the Navy and the Secretary of the Air Force and the Secretary of 
the Army get together not once but frequently several times a week 
to resolve among ourselves any problems or otherwise that may come 
up where the services might go to cross-purposes. While we do not 
resolve every question every time, I think we make very substantial 
headway in eliminating the points of confusion. 
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Senator Henprickson. Mr. Secretary, do you think there is need 
for any additior al law to | ul unification Into better effec té 

Secretary Stevens. Personally, Senator Hendrickson, as far as I 
have gone I do not think so. I think you have given us good laws, 
and by good administration we ought to be able to make a lot of 
progress under existing law. 

Senator Henprickson. You think you have enough law? 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Secretary, just as I came into the room 
I think I heard you make the statement that of course the Army could 
not take care of all calamities. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Henprickson. Just what did you mean by the use of the 
term ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I mean that my view is that the Army at the 
present time and under this budget can maintain its combat effective 
ness to carry out the missions that thus far it has been called upon to 
do in the present world situation. But I think any of us could think 
up world events which might increase the mission of the Army to the 
point where it would be utterly impossible for the Army to deal with 
on the basis of either the present or the contemplated budget. 

Senator Hrenprickson. You were referring then to unforeseen 
disasters ? 

Secretary Srevens. That is right. I am saying that there are risks 
involved in the situation. General Collins will be much better 
equipped to discuss that further, which ought to be done in executive 
session. As far as | am concerned, on the basis of our present missions, 
I believe we can carry them out. But I simply call the attention of 
the committee to the fect that it is possible that things could happen 
whereby a substantially increased budget might be necessary to carry 
out an increased mission. 

Senator Henprickxson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. A full third world war would be one that cer- 
tainly would require a much greater budget and greater fighting force 
than we have today. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 


ADEQUACY OF BUDGET 


Senator McCietxan. We can all appreciate that if we went into a 
full scale world war that we would have to have more military strength 
than this and a much larger budget. What I am wondering is whether 
this budget is adequate, whether in this budget it is contemplated that 
we might decide to win the war in Korea. 

Secretary Srevens. Senator McClellan, that is a question I am not 
in a position to answer because I do not know the answer to it. 

Senator McCietian. In other words, this budget is patterned on the 
basis of present operations in Korea, anticipating they will continue 
about as they are for the next fiscal year, is that right ? 

Secretary STEvENS. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLetian. Should there be a stepup in activities, fighting 
in this war, this budget may not be adequate ¢ 
Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 
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Senator McCiettan. You may have to come back for additional 
money ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator McC.etian. So this budget is based on present conditions 
without taking into account any serious contingencies. 

Secretary Stevens. I stated, I think it was before you came in the 
room, Senator McClellan, that our figures for the Korean war were 
budgeted on the basis of activity that had taken place up to recently. 

Senator McCrerian. It does include, however, the prospect of a 
continued stalemate situation such as we have experienced we will 
say in the last fiscal year in the Korean war. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator McCretitan. You spoke of the reduction of personnel con- 
templated by this budget that the personnel of the Army will be re- 
duced by 117.000; is that correct? 

Secretarv Stevens. Over a period of the next 13 months; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Would that reduction in personnel necessarily 
mean a reduction in combat strength or fighting effectiveness ? 

Secretary Stevens. It will not mean a reduction in combat strength. 

Senator McCieiian. That isthe problem we have. We say. we will, 
we are voing to reduce the budget for the Air Corps bv $5 billion and 
vet we are going to have the same fighting power or fighting strength. 
It is pretty difficult to make the explanation of how you can maintain 
that. It presents a problem tous. You say, we will. we can reduce the 
appropriation for the Air Force $5 billion, but yet we are not going 
to weaken our fighting power, fighting strength. When we say we can 
reduce the Army personnel in the course of a vear’s time by 117.000 
and vet maintain the same fighting power, it must be due to the fact 
that vou are constantly getting improved weapons, or maybe getting 
also better trained troons. Therefore. with the 117.000 less you could 
do just as effective a job as the 3 million plus you have now; is that 
the theory of it? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir: that is the theory of it. I think under 
the head of better training would come my point about the fact that 
there will be less rotation during the fiscal year 1954. Of course, the 
3 million plus to which you refer is the total for all 3 services, not for 
the Army alone. 

Senator McCretian. I am not seriously questioning that, but T say 
we have to rationalize so that we can understand. It creates the wrong 
impression in there. Just like I have not made my decision as to the 
Air Corps controversy as to the 5 billion cut in the budget. T do not 
know but I think we need to try to understand how it can be that vou 
have just as much fighting power and spending 5 billion less, that 
von can have just as strong an Army and effective an Army with 
117.000 less troops. If the military is thoroughly satisfied with that 
difference of 117,000, I am inclined to go along with it. 

Another thing you spoke of was economy that you contemplate you 
are able to effect in the course of administering the Army in your 
position. Those economies,are economies that can be made and should 
be made just as a matter of efficiency, I understand do not reduce ex- 
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penditures where they are essential to maintain this strength that we 
now have and that is needed. 

Secretary Srevens. That is correct, s 

Senator McCie.ian. In other words, ee you find there is 
duplication or where there has been waste in > pi ist or unnecessary 
expenditures, that you can eliminate and thus effectuate material 
savings. 

Secretary Srevens. That is our intention, yes, sir. 

Senator McCLettan. You spoke a while ago of the mission of the 
Army as currently defined. Judging from the other testimony and 
the answers you have given, that would mean that we continue or 
as we have been, that is, the mission of the Army. 

Secretary STEvENs. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. Do I understand that you are announcing a 
policy now that only the stalemate is to continue? 


KOREAN WAR BUDGET DETERMINATION 


Secretary STEVENS. No, Sit. Mr. ( hairman. I am not anouncing a 
policy of that kind at all. That certainly is far from my field. If my 
testimony so far indicates that, I would certainly like to correct it. 
I simply say that the budget factor for the Korean war was taken on 
the basis of continuing that conflict at approximately the basis it has 
been going on recently. 

Senator Frrcuson. The enemy should not take what is being said 
here today by you that an entirely different program will not “be in 
effect even tomorrow, and we would not be conducting a stalemate or 
a sitdown war: is that not right? 

Secretary Srevens. That is absolutely right, and if the character 
of the war changes, there or anywhere else, we will have to come back 
to this committee and submit it at once. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, you do have supplies on hand 
where this war could be step _ up in different directions tomorrow 
and you on take care of it and come in for appropriations later 
to cover it; is that not a fac ta 

Bicnetaty STEVENS. Yes, we could, but I cannot make a blanket 
statement on that. It is a question of degree. 

Senator Frercuson. I understand you are not announcing a policy 
but I did not want the enemy to get any idea that there was a policy 
being announced here that we were going to continue on in the future 
indefinitely in a sitdown or stalemate war. 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. I am very sorry if I created that im- 
pression. It is entirely beyond my field, and I — not want to 
leave the record that way. The Army will do the job, whatever it 
is we are called upon to do, but it may well involve coming back here 
and telling you what we need additionally. 

Senater Frercuson. That will be the decision of the higherups as 
to how the war will be conducted ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. You will try to provide through your official 
channels what is essential to carry out the policy of the administration 
here? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; precisely. 
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Senator McCieixan. All Iam trying to point out is that this budget 
is nothing but a continuation of the present. And if you ever con- 
template anything else, or the mission is changed and enlarged, you 
are going to have to come back here for more money. 

Secretary Stevens. If the mission is enlarged, we will have to come 
back here for more money, but I also want to say the Army will be 
doing something about it in the meanwhile. 

Senator McCLetnan. You think the budget is adequate to do some- 
thing about it in the meantime until you can come back ? 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. You are placing yourself in a position of 
readiness to meet any contingency, but if that contingency arises, you 
will have to come back. 

Secretary Stevens. And we will have to roll with the punches. 

Senator Maypank. That contingency would be $5 billion a year. 

Secretary Srevens. I would not say $5 billion at the present time. 
It has cost somewhere near that per year to build that effort up to 
where it is on the basis of what is going on over there in the way of 
activity. We should be able to go through fiscal 1954 at a lower figure 
than that. I cannot tell you ex: ‘actly what that figure is. 

Senator Maypanx. You suggested it included the European ex- 
penditure and everything else. When you first stated the Korean 
war cost $5 billion, it was not a factual statement but it was a state- 
ment tied in with what has also been done in Europe. 

Secretary Srevens. No, that was an estimate of the Korean situa- 
tion quite apart from Europe. 

Senator Maypank. In other words, Korea today costs $5 billion. 

Secretary Stevens. Fifteen for the 3-year period. 

Senator Mayank. Five billion a year? 

Secretary Stevens. Up to now, yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. What will it cost next year if conditions exist 
as of today? 

Secretary Stevens. I would like to have some of the gentlemen 
that are better qualified on the detailed figures answer that. 

Senator Maypank. All I want to find out is the present and antici- 
pated cost of the war. 


FUTURE COST OF KOREAN WAR 


What will it cost to fight in 1954 if it keeps up as it is today? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, it is going to be something less than five 
due to the fact that we have completed the buildup there for the 
present state of operations, including the filling of pipelines and so 
on. That has gone into the $15 billion. So that the fiscal year 1954 
will be a figure, Senator Maybank, that will be well under $5 billion. 
I just cannot tell you exactly what it will be. 

Senator Maypank. As I understand, before this appropriation 
request there never had been any figures set aside for Korea of 5 billion 
a year. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. It has never been set aside be- 
fore, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. I have completed my brief ex- 
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temporaneous remarks and will be glad to answer further questions 
either now or after General Collins makes his statement, whichever 
Senator Smith, the Chairman and all of you prefer. 

Senator Freravson. Do you have any questions, Senator Smith? 


AMMUNITION SITUATION 


Senator Smirn. I noticed your reference to ammunition. You 
may want to answer this now or wait for executive session. I notice 
you state that the overall worldwide Army ammunition stock position 
is good to meet current consumption. Would you care to give us the 
basis on which that statement is made, the kinds of activity in Europe? 

Secretary Stevens. I think that that ought to be an executive ses- 
sion answer to that, Senator Smith, although you will recall when I 
appeared before you at your subcommittee that I did Say that the 
situation in the Far East was, I think with very minor exceptions, 
completely up to authorized levels, and they are completely up there 
today in the Far East. I think with respect to E ee the question, 
just as I understood the way you asked it should be answered in 
executive session. 


RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I have always felt that one way to 
cut expenses in the military was to have a small but fine regular es 
tablishment with a large well-trained, well-balanced reserve. That 
is one of the reasons why I have supported universal military train- 
ing service from time totime. As I go out around I hear quite a good 
many complaints about the reserve program, as to equipment, train 
ing, facilities, and SO forth. Do you have anything to say to us On 
the reserve program, what you have in mind for strengthening it 
for the future ? 

Secretary Srevens. Well, we have done a good deal of studyins 
and talking about that in the Department. General Collins is so 
well versed on that point that I would like very much to have him 
answer it. I happen to know what his ideas are and we consider it 
a very important matter and intend to do what we can to strengthen 
our reserve program. We think it should be strengthened. 

Senator Smirn. I rather assumed you felt somewhat as I do that 
that is one way to be prepared for any war that might come because 
we are so dependent upon our reserves when that day does come. I 
will be very glad to have General Collins, when he comes on, tell 
about the program. 

Secretary Stevens. Will you cover that? 

General Corrins. I will be very happy to. I will be happy to an- 
swer it now, Senator Smith, if you think you will have to leave. 

Senator Smiru. I will be glad to have you answer it now. 

General Coturns. First of all, let me say that we agree with your 
basic statement that if we are to reduce the standing Army that we 
can do that only if we maintain a strong and vigorous National Guard 
and Reserve program. ‘That has been my personal feeling during my 
period as Chief of Staff. Of course, we have called to active duty 
the minimum of the National Guard and Reserve units necessary to 
carry on the war in Korea. I think by doing that we have saved 
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money because we spent less money on personnel and a larger per 
centage of our money went into materiel, which is one reason why we 
are able now to begin to cut down on our procurement program, 


COOPERATION OF NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


I want to pay tribute to the cooperation that we have gotten from 
the National Guard and organized Reserve during this very trying 
period of fighting a war in peacetime. It has presented inequities of 
service that are unparalleled in our history. We have gotten excellent 
cooperation from the Guard and the Reserves throughout this pro- 
gram. We have called many units to active duty. We have had to 
call many individuals to active duty. We have no intention of calling 
any additional units now as long as the current program is going as 
it is. 

But the National Guard is faced with a very serious problem in 
personnel today. They are authorized to enlist men, of course, within 
the draft age and they hope to get m: iny enlistments from the men 
who still have a Reserve obligation left over from their compulsory 
military service. I am sure you are familiar with the fact that as 
of June 19, 1953, upon termination of a man’s 2 years of active duty 
he has an obligation of 6 years remaining, an obligation to the 
Government. 

Now we are just beginning to release those men from active duty, 
and it is my hope that many of them will enlist in the National Guard 
and in our Organized Reserve units that are on a training basis. 


PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 


Senator Fereuson. What does the record show now as to whether 
or not they are coming back and living up to this obligation to spend 
6 years in the Reserve? 

General Cotiins. We will begin to release to the Reserve indi 
viduals who have 6 years to serve in the civilian components after June 
19, 1953. To date, more than 300,000 with Reserve obligations of less 
than 6 years have been returned to civil life. Of this number, about 
7 percent are participating actively in National Guard and Organized 
Reserve programs. I remind you that Public Law 51 of the 82d 
Congress does not provide any penalty against the individual who 
fails to participate. These men may be assigned to Organized Re- 
serve units, but in this country fortunately a man does not have to 
stay in the same hometown. He can move from place to place, and 
we all want it that way, of course. 

Senator Frreauson. If a sufficient number do not carry out their 
obligation, is it the intention of the military authorities to come back 
and ask for further legislation in relation to Reserves? 


RECOMMENDATION 


General Cot1ains. I have a personal view on this, Senator, which I 
am willing to give, with the permission of my Secretary. 

I am going to process through in the normal channels this recom- 
mendation, that a man be permitted to cut his Reserve obligation in 
half if he will enlist in a National Guard unit or an organized Reserve 
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unit that has a training status for a period of 3 years, which is the 
standard National Guard enlistment. | , 

Personally, I think that that should stimulate enlistments in the 
National Guard. I person illy believe that it is the best way I know, 
other than universal military train ng, which I also favor, to place into 
the National Guard men who have had training. If we do not do that 
we have this perennial business of having to enlist men just before they 
go to camp, and we have to go through basic training over and over 
again. 

So I am going to make that recommendation and it will require a 
modification of the law. 

Senator Frercuson. You would like then to see the National Guard 
and Reserve as being men who have had sufficient military service that 
they would really be prepared to go forth at a very short notice rather 
than to have a mixture of well-trained or trained men and raw 
recruits ? 

General Cotiins. Definitely, Senator. 

Senator Smirn. At that point, General, what I was trying to get at 
is what you are going to do and what you are recommending to be 
done that would encourage these boys to stay in the National Guard. 
as to equipment and specific program. I think some feel that they go 
in for an evening or day or week or whatever time is assigned to them 
and there is not any definite plan that gives them a feeling of being 
prepared. 

EQUIPMENT 


General CoLLins. So we as equipment is concerned, of course we 
have always authorized a certain percentage of the full equipment 
to be issued to the Nation: u Guard and Organized Reserve units, pri- 
marily to the National Guard units, because they have armories and 
other means of taking care of this equipment. 

Senator Frercuson. Could I have the answer to that a little later? 
We have to answer that call, so-called flesh quorum call. We have to 
be there in the flesh. 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Ferauson. The committee will be in order. 

There was a question of Senator Smith pending. 

General Coriins. I had covered, Senator Smith, the personnel 
aspects of the National Guard-Reserve program. I would like to 
touch now on the materiel side of it. 

This budget does contain funds for modernization of 10 percent 
of the National Guard and Reserve equipment up to a total of 50 per- 
cent of the standard equipment of a civieke. In other words, here- 
tofore we have normally issued to the Guard and Organized Reserve 
50 percent of the equipment they would need if they were on active 
duty. Frankly, they could not take care of any more than that and 
it would be a waste of time and effort on their part to attempt to do so. 
However, up to now, deliveries have not been sufficient to permit issue 
of more modern equipment for them. This budget does provide funds 
for 10 percent of the equipment to be modernized equipment. 


ARMY CONSTRUCTION 


Now, with respect to Army construction, we have had a continuing 
armory construction program and that is being speeded up at the 
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present time and this budget does provide for $9 million of National 
Guard armory construction which, added to what is still une xpended, 
we believe will continue that program at a quite satisfactory rate. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I notice you say in your prepared 
statement that you expect a reduction i n personnel. That is civilian 
personnel, is 1t not? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Smiru. Do you want to tell me where those cuts are going 
to be made? 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Secretary Srevens. They are pretty widely distributed right 
through the organization. We went into a freeze on the 31st of Janu- 
ary, as you know, and stopped replaci Ing. It is pretty much across 
the board. ine luding some ot our arse nals which we are looking over 
very carefully and some of our depots. There have been modest im- 
provements with respect to the reduction in personnel right across the 
board. I cannot yet estimate how far we are going to go with that, 
but we hope to go a considerable distance. 

Senator Smirn. Generally when you talk about cuts and cuts in 
appropriations and we think we are going to cut personnel here in the 
departments, we find it is cutting the field only and I wonde pes if you 
were thinking about cutting here at the Pentagon a as well as in the 
field. 

Secretary Stevens. I am definitely. We could furnish you, Senator 
Smith, with a breakdown of what has been accomplished so far in 
this reduction. I hope that is only a start. 

Senator Frrauson. Would you do that for the record ¢ 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The accomplishments are listed below: 
Civilian authorization 
Army activity 


Jan. 1, 1953 | May 31, 1953) Net change 


Department of the Army 


Administrative area 28, 237 26, 733 1, 504 
Departmental _ _- 3, 894 3, 769 125 
Field 24, 343 22, 964 (1, 379) 
Technitél and administrative services 351, 240 325, 270 25. 970 
Departmental 12, 785 12, 390 395 
Field... (338. 455 312, 880 — (25, 57. 
Army areas 132, 073 120, 311 11, 36 
Overseas commands 52, 434 53, 003 +659 
Total 563, 984 525, 407 38, 577 
Departmental 16, 679) (16, 159 (520) 
Field 547, 305 (509, 248 38, 057) 


NoTE,.—Orerseas.—Increases in authorization in the overseas commands were for staffing of new installa 
tions on the line of communications in France, the Joint Construction Agency in Europe, and for summer 
employment and staffing of new installations in Alaska. The increases within the overseas commands 
were partially offset by decreases in other overseas commands. 


Senator Smiru. Is there any chance of filling those vacancies with 
the military, cutting the civilian personnel and filling in with the 
military ¢ 

Secretary Srevens. I think by and large we would be disposed to 
do it the other way. 
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Senator Smirnu. | would hope that would be true. 
Senator Fercuson. I have a few questions I want to ask. 


ANTICIPATED ROTATION 


Do you plan to continue the rotation of men from Korea on about 
the same basis as is now in effect / 

Secretary STEVENS. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Does this increase the At ny’s requirement Tor 
manpower ¢ 

Secretary STEVENs. You mean the rotation ? 

Senator Frreuson. The fact that you do rotate. Does that increase 
the requirement for manpower? 

Secretary SreveNns. It does. As a matter of fact, I am sure, M1 
Chairman, that General Collins in his remarks is going to touch 
this whole matter of rotation. 

Senator Frrevuson. I have some questions on that. I will wait unti 
I hear General Collins along various lines here, because he may co 
them in his statement. 

Secretary STEVENS. Of course, it does increase t 
power. We have this pipeline created by rotation. 

Would you like General Collins to make his statement? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Cotitns. Mr. Chairman, Senator Hendrickson and Senator 
Smith, this is the last time I shall appear before you to assist the 
Secretary of the Army in presenting the Army budget. It is also 
my first: opportunity to appear before this committee with the Honor 
able Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army. a splendid leader and 
highly’ capable administrator who has already gained the respect and 
esteem of all of us. It is a great privilege to serve under such a dis 
tinguished American, just as it has been for me to serve under | 
his two able predecessors, Gordon Gray and Frank Pace, Jr. 

Since this is my last appearance before this committee as Chief of 
Staff of the Army, I would like to express at this time something of 
the high honor which I feel has been my lot in being able to participate 
with you in the workings of our democratic process, as exemplified in 
the presentation and defense of our military budgets before the Appre 
priations Committees of the Congress. 

Now, my statement has been issued to you, Senator. It is much too 
long, I think, to take time out to read all parts of it. With your per 
mission, I would like to read the highlights of it, if I may 

Senator Frrevuson. I will put into the record your entire memo 
randum. 

(The statement of General Collins follows :) 


7 
he demand tor mat 


11S 


STATEMENT BY GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS, CHIEF oF STAFF, UNITED STATES ARMY 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN: This is the last time I shall appear before 
you to assist the Secretary of the Army in presenting the Army budget It is 
also my first opportunity to appear before this committee with the Honorable 
Robert T. Stevens, Secretary of the Army, a splendid leader and highly capable 
administrator who has already gained the respect and esteem of all of us. It is 
a great privilege to serve under such a distinguished American, just as it has 
been for me to serve under his two able predecessors, Gordon Gray and Frank 
Pace, Jr. 

Since this is my last appearance before this committee as Chief of Staff of 
the Army, I would like to express at this time something of the high honor which 
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I feel has been my lot in being able to participate with vou in the workings of 
our democratic process, as exemplified in the presentation and defense of our 
military budgets before the Appropriations Committees of the Congress, 

I would also like to pay my respects to you gentlemen and to your colleagues 
on Capitol Hill for the countless hours you put in on your killing tasks—particu 
larly in committee—long after the daily session of Congress has adjourned. I 
know from personal experience that the major portion of congressional business 
is transacted in committees like yours. 

This is the fourth Army annual budget in which I have participated. Many 
things have happened since January 1950, when I assisted the Secretary of the 
Army in my first presentation. That was just prior to the outbreak of Com 
munist aggression in Korea and much money has been appropriated, and much 
progress has been made by the Army since that time. True, we are not com- 
pletely satisfied, and we can never be, for the potential foe we face is of unpre 
dictable intent and ruthless power. The bulk of his power is concentrated in the 
world’s largest armies equipped with more than 40,000 tanks. He boasts almost 
six times as many soldiers as sailors and airmen combined. His air power and 
submarine forces are, however, increasing steadily. 

Facing this potential threat during these troublous times has not been easy for 
the Army. It has been a difficult period, particularly since June 25, 1950, but we 
have made much headway; and I think you are entitled to know of the gains that 
have heen made because you—and through you the American people—share with 
us whatever credit can be claimed. 

These past 3 years have been unique in American military history. Never 
before have we been mobilizing, fighting a war many thousands of miles from 
home, and demobilizing all at the same time. Never before have we reorganized 
a field army in the face of the enemy, all the while maintaining a high degree 
of combat effectiveness. 

Despite these difficulties, we have made substantial gains. 


ARMY PROGRESS 


In 1950 we had 593,000 men; we now have 1,500,000. We then had 10 combat 
divisions, 9 of which were understrength; we now have 20 combat divisions, 18 
regiments or RCT’s and more than twice as many antiaircraft battalions as we 
had at the outbreak of the Korean war. 

In 1950 we had only 5 training divisions to turn out replacements: we now 
have 10 training divisions and, in addition, 14 replacement training centers. 
We have produced over a million basically trained men since the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

We are now graduating 4 times as many company grade officers in our schools 
as we were 3 years ago. 

We have trained and equipped a Republic of Korea Army of some 460,000, 
starting from a nucleus of only 25,000. 

We have greatly increased our productive capacity, moving to within 50 percent 
of our goals for expansion in both Army and private industrial faeilities. 

We have also made splendid strides in our program to help defend the United 
States by helping our friends and neighbors to defend themselves. The Army has 
shipped approximately 5 million measurement tons—about three-quarters of the 
total Mutual Security shipments made by all services—since March 1950. The 
Army MSA shipments have included almost 25,000 tanks and combat vehicles, 
more than 65,000 radios and radar items, almost 25,000 pieces of artillery, more 
than 130,000 motor transport vehicles, almost 14% million small arms and machine- 
guns. All of this is in addition to the 25 million tons of supplies shipped to Korea. 

At the same time we have been fighting a war 5,000 miles from home, and 
together with other U. N. forces, we have destroyed one set of Communist armies 
and badly mauled another. 

KOREA 


I have said many times that there must be strong Army forces in position to 
prevent invasion or to deter aggression. I do not mean to imply that the problem 
of preventing the advance of communism is solely a military one. Nor do I mean 
that it is a “one service” proposition. Rather, it is one which involves all of 
our political, economic, psychological, and military resources. Nor do I depre- 
ciate in any way the importance of atomic bombs, air power, or sea power as 
deterrents to war. For a while they were practically all we had, and I sincerely 
believe that only our strength in those categories prevented full scale Communist 
aggression. But though they may be deterrents to all-out war, they do not halt 
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the malignant, creeping local aggressions such as those of the past 8 years. Nor 
would they, in themselves, halt full-blown aggression if global war should come, 

Certainly one of the clear lessons of the Korean war is the fact that it takes 
Army forces on the ground to repel an invasion on the ground. I say this in no 
sense of disparagement of the Air Force or of the Navy, for I have consistently 
praised their contributions in Korea. We could not have gotten along without 
their support. But the fact remains, neither ships nor planes stopped the Korean 
Communists when they moved across the 38th parallel It was not until we sent 
in Army forces—and Marine forces—that their progress was halted. And the 
Communists were stopped even though they outnumbered us at times by as many 
as 30 to 1. 

We have 6 Army divisions and 1 Marine division fighting in Korea; and these 
troops together with their comrades in other units at our farflung outposts need 
the constant support of every American citizen at home. 


OUR GREAT EIGHTH ARMY 


During my seventh trip to Korea in January I was deeply gratified at the 
continued high morale of the Eighth Army. ‘This is an exceptional achievemen 





because this is not the original Eighth Army t is in fact the third Eighth Army. 
We are literally rebuilding it on the battlefield for the third time. 


THE ARMY'S PERSONNEL PROBLEM 


As I have said, this is something unique in Americin military history Never 
before have we been mobilizing, fighting a war, and demobilizing all at the same 
time. 

The army of a democracy must always depend upon the citizen-soldier in time 
of need. Today about 40 percent of our enlisted men are Regulars, and the 
remaining GO percent are, for the most part, inductees. Because of the 2-year 
term of service We liust cope with a great biennial turnover, not only in numbers 
but in experience, and skills as well. 

This is one of those off years. During fiscal year 1953 alone almost 750,000 
men leave the Army worldwide, and we will have to receive and train almost an 
equal number. What would the average business or professional man do if he 
were suddenly asked to release half of his trained employees in less than 1 year’s 
time—workers, accountants, skilled mechanics, and the like—and to hire new 
personnel, train them, and, at the same time, continue to conduct an efficient, 
economical operation while his principal competitor was not forced to cope with 
such problems? 

This is exactly what we must do. Moreover, our business is a matter of life 
and death—not dollars and cents. 

Many of these men whom we are losing are highly trained specialists and 
key com! at leaders. Basic soldiers can be trained in a period of about 4 months, 
but we cannot do that with the noncommissioned officers or with the many 
highly skilled technical specialists which modern war requires. Their skills 
require not 4 months, but a year or more of intensive schooling. 

Personnel in the lower grades are, for the most part, replaced by newly 
trained inductees, but the more highly trained and experienced replacements 
must come from the only available source, namely, from other units. The 
difficulty of providing sufficient numbers of them to support the rotaton pro- 
gram is shown by the fact that 13 divisions are stationed overseas (6 of which 
are in Korea) while only 7 are active here at home. Thus, in effect, each unit 
here in the United States, while losing its own personnel through separation, 
must train replacements for 2 units overseas. Because this training mission 
is so important, high priority has been given to the assignment of capable, ex 
perienced personnel for the manning of our training establishment and our 
General Reserve units. 

Despite the emphasis we are giving to training, it is clear that the effective- 
ness of unit training programs during fiscal year 1954 will be reduced, and the 
combat readiness of the units in the United States is not expected to reach a 
satisfactory state until late in the fiscal year. And in fiscal year 1955 a repe- 
tition of the large biennial turnover will start a similar training cycle all over 
again. 

These personnel problems are part of the business of running the army of 
a democracy, which is a difficult task but at the same time a wonderful privilege. 
I never cease to get a thrill out of inspecting our fine troops in the field, and 
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I always marvel at the grand job they are doing under very adverse 
circumstances. 

I think you will agree with me after considering these facts that the high 
spirit of the Eighth Army is the true measure of the quality of leadership in 
all ranks. I think that you will also agree that its continued effectiveness has 
proved the soundness of our training methods. And of equal importance is the 
fact that this great fighting machine is being maintained without sacrificing 
either the dignity or the rights of the individual. 

Of course, one of the reasons an American Army invariably possesses higher 
morale than those of its enemies is the care that is taken of our men, both 
spiritually and physically. 


RELIGIOUS WELFARE 


In one division that I visited recently, each chaplain averaged about 20 week- 
day services per week in bunkers along the front lines. During a 2-week period 
just prior to my visit, 18 chaplains of all faiths conducted more than 300 week- 
day services and almost 200 Sunday services for our frontline troops. And, in 
typical American fashion, that same division during 1952 contributed $29,000 
for Korean relief and 300 boxes of clothing for orphanages and hospitals. 


WELL-BEING OF TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


On the physical side our troops are the finest equipped in the world. Those 
at the front are served hot, well-prepared meals whenever possible. They are 
clothed in the finest of winter garb and have warm sleeping bags. Just behind 
the frontlines, beyond the reach of enemy mortars and artillery, we have es- 
tablished tent camps to provide showers and sleeping quarters where our battle- 
weary soldiers can rest and recuperate. Of great importance also is the pro- 
tective vest our infantrymen wear. These comparatively light protectors have 
time and again saved soldiers’ lives. 

And even with all these amenities, which are far in excess of anything pro- 
vided for the Communist soldier, the enemy in Korea today has approximately 
twice as many service troops backing up the front lines as we have. 


ROTATION 


sut the development which our soldiers appreciate most is our rotation policy. 
No longer does our frontline soldier have to continue fighting until he is killed 
or severely wounded. In times past, he envied the airman who knew he could 
return home after a certain number of missions, or the submariner who returned 
after so many months at sea. In Korea, our combat soldier knows that after a 
certain number of months of frontline duty he can go home. To date we have 
returned more than a half million men from the Far East. We estimate that 
during fiscal year 1953 alone 337,000 replacements will be sent to the Far East 
Command. If the current Korean deployment is maintained and rotation cri- 
teria remain substantially as they exist today, the personnel strength provided 
for in this budget is considered to be barely sufficient to support a continuation 
of combat rotation from Korea. 


TRAINING OF THE ROK ARMY 


The augmentation of the ROK Army is progressing well but we should not lose 
sight of the fact that this worthy project will continue to take considerable time 
and considerable United States military equipment and money. Also, a major 
problem in this expansion is that of developing ROK leadership to the point where 
it can keep pace with the rapid growth of the army. Accordingly, there have been 
established in Korea the following training facilities, under the guidance of the 
Korean Army Military Advisory Group (KMAG), and all modeled on an 
austere basis after similar United States facilities: 

(1) A replacement training system with a capacity of 100,720, which, at the 
present time, is turning out 7,200 trained replacements per week. 

(2) Fourteen service schools with a total capacity of almost 90,000. 

(3) A military academy patterned after West Point with a capacity for classes 
of 200. 

(4+) A command and general staff college course with a capacity of 30 students 
per Class. 
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(6) Four field training centers where ROK divisions withdrawn from t 
are stationed for rehabilitation and training. 

In addition, about 600 ROK officers per year are sent to the United States for 
schooling. 

I visited the ROK Training Center at Kwanju and saw the infantry, artillery, 
armor, and signal schools in operation. Our American advisers in Korea deserve 
a great deal of credit for these splendid training achievements, and I am confident 
that the progress of the future will match the progress of the past. 


COLOMBIAN CONTRIBUTION IN KOREA 


I recently visited Colombia, our Latin American neighbor which is contributing 
armed forces to Korea. Since August 1951, this small Republic to the south has 
maintained 1 infantry battalion there and several naval frigates in Korean 
waters. I was accorded the privilege of presenting to Colombian veterans of 
Korea several American decorations for gallantry in action, 1 posthumous 
I also inspected a detachment of 400 replacements for Korea, all of them 
volunteers. 


THE ARMY’S DEFENSE ROLE ELSEWHERE IN THE WORLD 


While Korea is our foremost problem, it is by no means our only one. The 
Army’s tasks are worldwide. They are not generated by the Secretary of the 
Army or by myself as Chief of Staff. They stem basically from approved plans 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff whicl. are in accord with our national policy as evolved 
under our constitutional processes. 

The following are the principal tasks required of the Army: 

(a) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of the United States and 
the Western Hemisphere against attack including: 

(1) Antiaircraft defense. 

(2) Elimination of any enemy foothold that might be established. 

(3) Control of sabotage or riot actions which are beyond the capability of 
civil authority. 

(4) Assistance to civil defense to the extent that such operations are con- 
sistent with military requirements and beyond the capabilities of civil authority. 

(b) Provide the Army forces required for the United States portion of the 
defense of Western Europe. 

(c) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of our national interests 
in the Far East. 

(d@) Provide necessary mobilization potential in men and materiel to support 
our forces overseas and to be prepared to meet the Army’s wartime requirements 
under JCS plans. 

(e) Provide Army support for the Navy, Air Force, and Marines. 

(f) Provide essential training and materiel aid to our allies. 

It is clear that our Army forces overseas are not merely defending Western 
Europe or the Far East; they are in fact manning the frontline defenses of the 
United States. 


THE REVISED BUDGET 


As you know, the budget now before you differs from the one first submitted 
earlier this year. The basic change is one which rectifies in some measure the 
difficult circumstances which I have described as “fighting a war in peacetime.” 
For the first time since the fighting began in Korea, the Army is now permitted to 
make substantial provision for the conduct of the Korean war at the level of 
present operations. This means that we can now plan to provide for the combat 
consumption of supplies and equipment in Korea during the entire coming fiseal 
year. Also this is the first annual budget which provides in advance for the 
arming of an increased number of ROK divisions. In previous years we had to 
obtain the additional funds required for our Korean commitments either in a 
supplemental or the following year’s appropriation 

This is a great step in the right direction, and the Army is grateful for the 
change. 

Against the background of this fundamental change in viewpoint between th: 
two budgets, let me now briefly touch upon the major differences in programs 
between this budget and the one previously submitted. In addition to providing 
in advance for the support of United States forces and other United Nations 
forces in Korea throughout the budget year at the current level of activity, 
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these estimates will maintain the Active Army at the present level of 20 divisions, 
18 regiments and regimental combat teams, more than 100 antiaircraft battalions, 
and more than 150 other combat battalions. The military strength to maintain 
and support these combat units will be reduced, however, by the end of fiscal 
year 1954 to a total of 1,423,000, a reduction of 117,000 from the end strength 
originally programed for fiscal year 1954. In order to accomplish this reduction 
in personnel the Army will have to adjust the strengths of its overseas commands, 
as well as the strength of units in the United States. 

The military personnel strength figures contemplated for the Army are based 
on the assumption that combat in Korea will continue. If it should cease, present 
plans call for a further reduction of 51,000 in Army strength during fiscal year 
1954. 

ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


I cannot talk to you of the Army’s progress of the past 8 years without telling 
you of our great steps forward to fulfill the important role in the defense of our 
homeland avainst air attack which we jointly share with the Air Force. 

In July 1950 we activated the Army Antiaircraft Command which controls the 
AAA units of the Army-Air Force defense team. Great strides have been made 
since in the strenezthening of our air defenses and in the development of revolu- 
tionary new weapons, though we are still far short of our goals. 

Three years ago the word “NIKE” was only a word borrowed from Greek 
mythology. Today I am proud to report to you that the word “NIKE” means a 
weapon with the capability of destroying enemy aircraft at altitudes and ranges 
heretofore unknown. Up until now it has been said that a determined enemy 
could bomb our cities if he was willing to pay the price. When we have a suffi- 
cient number of NIKE guided-missile battalions combined with our other new 
antiaircraft weapons and with Air Force interceptor planes, we hope to be able 
to say that few if any enemy planes will get through at any price. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The NIKE is but one example of the fruits of our research and development 
program which now receives constant high-level surveillance under our Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. Significant advances have also been 
made in many other areas. 

Because communist tanks pose such a formidable threat, we are concentrating 
on light antitank weapons, antitank ammunition, antitank mines, and our own 
family of improved tanks. 

Because a large-scale war of the future will probably involve the use of atomic 
weapons on the battlefield, we have given high priority to the development of 
tactical atomic weapons, more efficient weapons locators, better communications 
to permit greater dispersion of units, and transportation advances to give our 
forces zreater mobility on the ground and through the air. 

Because the Communists have the capability of launching destructive air 
attacks avainst our homes and industrial centers, we are continuing to emphasize 
the constant improvement of all types of antiaircraft weapons. 

These are just some of the advances made through our research and develop- 
ment program. Here are a few more examples: Recoilless rifles which will 
defeat any known Communist tank; nonmetallic mines; Army helicopters, and 
a new artillery piece designed to fire both conventional and atomic shells. There 
are, of course, many others, some of which I shall mention later. 

But most of all, because the individual soldier continues to remain the supreme 
element on the battlefield, we are constantly striving to increase his firepower 
and his effectiveness, 

ARMOR 


One of the principal reasons we have been able to increase our firepower has 
been our efforts in building our strength in armor. Our tank program is also 
a good example of how we have met and overcome obstacles in the area of 
research and development and production. 

When the Korean conilict broke in June 1950 we had no light tanks in produc. 
tion, and the facilities for our World War II model had been disassembled or 
reconverted to civilian production. As for mediums, no tanks were actually 
being produced, but we were modernizing some 800 of our World War LI Pershing. 
and the new M47 was well along in the design stage. A new heavy tank was 
still only on paper. 
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The urgency of the situation made it necessary that we take some gambles. 
Since 12 to 18 months lead time was required from the time a contract was let 
until the first tank came off the production line, we decided to forego the normal 
procedure of building pilot models for preliminary engineering and field tests. 
To reduce the risk we used as many proven components as we could. Wek 


new 
there would be some difficulties, but we felt that they could be corrected in the 
early phases of production, or before issue to troops. 

I am happy to report to you that we now have a family of fine tanks. The 
best proof of their quality is the performance of our tanks in Korea. In every 
encounter to date our mediums have knocked out the Russian standard medium 
tanks, the T-34’s. Our Shermans, Pershings, and the Pattons have knocket 
them out at ratios of 5 to 1, 7 to 1, and 18 to 1, respectively The tank action 
in Korea has not only proved the superiority of our armor but has also prove! 
that our guns and fire-control equipment are better, and that our tankers are 
much finer trained. 

We have also added greatly to our mobility and striking power by increasing 
the number of tanks in both our infantry and armored divisions. So long as 
there is ground to Imnove on, we must have strong armored units to operate with 
our infantry, and to operate independently and spearhead our offensive ope 
tions. The number of tanks in our infantry divisions has been increased to the 
point where they now have more tanks thah did the light armored divisions 
during the early stages of World War II 

Of eourse our divisional firepower has also been increased by our new recoil- 
less rifles—in calibers up to 105 millimeters—our new antitank ammunition, 
and new bazookas. This emphasis is extremely important, because with a pote 
tial enemy possessing 40,000 tanks we must explore every possible way of defeat- 
ing that armor should war come. 








ATOMIC ARTILLERY 





Last Monday I witnessed the firing of the Army’s atomic artillery shell—a 
military event of revolutionary significance in the science of artillery. Its sue 
cess epitomizes once again the close relationship that exists between our men 
in uniform and our men of science—between the Ordnance Corps of the Army, 
our Artillery School at Fort Sill, the Atomic Energy Commission, and civilian 
scientists and industrialists. Its success marked the beginning of a new era 
in improving the firepower of the Army, which is our constant goal. Our con- 
cern is always that our ground troops—whether they be in the Army or in the 
Marine Corps—have the volume of firepower they need not only for their pro 
tection but for offensive use on the battlefield as well. Its success reemphasizes 
what I have always said, that American artillery is the finest in the world, bar 
none. 

The atomic artillery piece is not the summum bonum of our increasing fire- 
power. However, it truly is a great stride forward because it means that we 
now have accurate, reliable all-weather delivery of atomic energy on the battle- 
field in close support of Army forces. No other form of delivery which we pres- 
ently have or expect to have in the near future approaches this weapon for its 
extreme precision and reliability, which are of the utmost importance when we 
are forced to deliver atomic weapons of such tremendous power immediately in 
front of Army troops. It must be understood that this weapon was originally 
designed to fire conventional artillery shells to fill a need which developed in 
World War II when we were outranged by German artillery. As atomic-energy 
developments progressed, the Army in connection with the Atomi ; ; 
mission, science, and industry proceeded to develop an atomic 
from this piece. It is now capable of firing both conventional 
atomic ammunition. It is not only maneuverable cross-country 
can take a medium tank can take this artillery piece—but it can be 
into four basic loads for air transport 

The 280 millimeter gun, like our other artillery pieces, can be used against 
fleeting targets with a minimum of time delay and can be fired with map data 
against out-of-sight targets which have been hidden or camouflaged from aerial 
view. It affords the Army commander the means of delivering fissionable 
materials on the battlefield with the minimum of delay at a maximum of 
accuracy and reliability. It will greatly enhance the capabilities of our forces 
to meet the large masses of troops that might possibly be used against us in the 
event of another world war. 
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Our emphasis will continue in this direction particularly in guided missiles 
of variable ranges for more general support purposes. Already we have made 
remarkable progress, but much remains to be done. 


GUIDED MISSILES 


In addition to the NIKE antiaircraft missile I have mentioned, we are also 
pushing the development of a family of surface-to-surface guided missiles de- 
signed to carry conventional and atomie warheads to ranges both within and 
beyond the capabilities of existing artillery pieces. These new Army weapons 
Will provide the commander with accurate and reliable all-weather fire support 
and will give him the tremendous power and volume that he needs. 


ARMY AVIATION 


Our efforts to increase the mobility of the Army have not been limited to 
prozress in surface transportation, for Korea has emphasized once again the 
vital necessity for air movement in the battle zone. At times, almost im- 
passable terrain and inadequate roads and railroads have made aerial trans- 
portation the only means of supporting our frontline troops. 

Army helicopter ambulances have saved the lives of more than 8,000 critically 
wounded men. In the early days of Korea, before helicopters were available, it 
sometimes took 12 to 14 hours for teams of litter bearers to descend precarious 
mountain trails to rear area medical stations. With only first-aid treatment the 
long trip often proved fatal to the wounded. But with Army helicopters now 
in the theater, wounded have been picked up from seemingly inaccessible spots 
and carried to hospitals in as little as 5 minutes. From September 1951 to 
January 1953 3 provisional Army Helicopter Detachments operating a total of 
12 helicopters had evacuated more than 12,000 casualities from the battlefield. 

This battlefield evacuation has become so clearly an every-day necessity that 
we have recently activated helicopter ambulance organizations as an integral 
part of our Army Medical Service Corps. and we are now planning 12 of these 
units to be attached to our divisions and corps as needed. 

Sut this is only one of the many important uses of organic Army aviation. 
In each of our infantry. airborne, and armored divisions we have 16 light planes 
and also 10 utility helicopters, which carry 1 to 6 passengers. The artillery 
uses these aircraft for adjustment of artillery fire, 90 percent of our observed 
fires are now conducted in this way. The infantry regiment uses them primarily 
for reconnaissance and observation. The division signal company uses them to 
string communications and to provide rapid messenger service. The division 
engineer battalion uses them full time for rapid reconnaissance of roads and 
bridges and for the location of fording points on rivers. 

Army aircraft at the front have also been used in many other ways, for the 
delivery of recovery crews. for on-the-spot repair of damaged equipment, and for 
flving hot food to men in frontline foxholes. 

To accomplish necessary logistical support in the combat zone, we have or- 
ganized helicopter companies, each with 21 cargo-type helicopters. .These ve- 
hicles, each capable of carrying 8 troops or 8.000 pounds of supplies, will be 
of immeasurable aid in ranidly meeting enemy thrusts, in building up concentra- 
tions prior to counterattacks, in making amphibious operations, and in moving 
units to otherwise inaccessible areas. 

We have no intention in the Army of setting up a separate air arm. In point 
of fact. Army aviation is not something new. Since early days, when Army 
aviators pioneered hand-in-hand with the Wright brothers, our interest in 
aviation has continued undiminished. In fact, as early as 1907 an Aeronsutical 
Division was established in the Office of the Chief Signal Officer and in 1908 the 
world’s first military aircraft was flown at Fort Myer. 

We have had organic aircraft in Army units since 1942. Our aviators are 
infantrymen, artillervmen, engineers. armored officers, medical service, trans- 
portation, and signal officers who are first of all proficient in their basic branches 
and who then learn to fly. They rotate from one assignment to another within 
their branch just like other personnel in the Army. 

While we continue to develop the great potential of light aviation within the 
interral organization of our combat units, we continue to rely, of course, on the 
Air Force for tactical air support in the form of fighter and bomber aviation, 
for long-range aerial reconnaissance and photography, for air transport of sup- 
plies to eombat zones as needed, and for troop carrier support of our airborne 
operations. 
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ATRBORNE OPERATIONS 


Great advances have also been made in the dropping and air landing of troops 
and heavy weapons and equipment. Our paratroop units can now go into action 
with their own artillery, antiaircraft, and antitank weapons and other hea 
equipment minutes after hitting the ground—a great new development. F 
example, we have dropped such heavy items of equipment as 90-millimete! i 
tank guns, 155-millimeter howitzers, as well as bulldozers and 2'4-ton trucks 
We have flown a new light tank—together with its crew, gasoline, and amn 
tion—in a C124 airplane. This means that during the vital early phases of a1 
airborne operation our troops can be supplied with the armor punch which they 
so sorely need and up until now have lacked. 


PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 


Approximately 25 percent of the current budget is for the financing of the 
Army’s hardware program. Before discussing it in detail, however, I would 
like to touch upon the matter of unexpended balances. 

You may well ask why there still remain substantial unexpended sums 
the appropriations of previous years. To put it another way, you may raise 
question as to whether Congress has been appropriating money faster than it can 
be spent. The answer lies in the period of time which elapses between the day 
dollars are appropriated and the day that hard goods, such as tanks and ammu 
nition, are delivered to the Army—an interval which may 2 
For example, tanks being delivered today are being paid for with funds 
the Congress appropriated in 1951; and as the rate of deliveries increases, the 
backlog of obligated but unexpended funds is rapidly diminishing 

The fiscal year 1953 appropriation did not provide for the ammunition anc 
equipment which are currently being consumed in Korea by the 6 Army divis 
the Marine division, the 14 ROK divisions, and the other United Nations For 
engaged there. Hence, replacement ex post facto of the more essential items of 
these 1953 expenditures was the major objective of our original fiscal year 154 
procurement program. The program as originally submitted was, il enel 
sufficient to cover only this recoupment and normal peacetime consumption 
fiscal year 1954. The revised program which is now bef 
financing for this reconpment plus some financing of the anticipated expenditures 
in Korea during fiscal year 1954. 


iv be as long as 2 years 





fore you will pro 


TRAINING 


Research and development, and procurement and production, represent the 
tangibles in producing an effective fighting machine—the capital assets of on 
military posture. However, those assets would be valueless without a high state 
of training. 

There was a time, of course, when training was a relatively simple matter 
But as we have developed more complicated mechanisms in order to save m 
power and to achieve superiority of firepower, we have also complicated our 
training problems. We still have to teach a recruit the basic fundamentals of 
being a soldier, the teamwork, and the individual skills that make him an active 
part of a fighting team. But that is only a part of the problem. Highly sy 
cialized instruction is also needed to develop the skills required for maintaining 
and operating the intricate, complicated, precision-built weapons we are using 
in modern warfare. And as guided missiles, atomic weapons, and advanced 
electronic equipment begin to replace the conventional weapons to which we have 
become accustomed, so also will our specialist training problems increase 

The compelling necessity of providing trained personnel to maintain our over 
seas deployment has, of course, adversely affected our 7 divisions and other 
units in the general Reserve here at home. Of course, without them we could 
not operate our rotation program, for they are producing trained personnel fi 
overseas shipment as well as receiving personnel returning from Korea at 
elsewhere. 

During fiscal year 1954 we plan to operate 7 replacement training centers and 
7 training divisions to conduct 16 weeks of basic training for 338,090 of the in 
ductees and enlistees we expect to receive And for the specialists and tech 
nicians we will need, we propose to conduct approximately 500 courses at 58 
service schools. These schools will train large numbers of specialists for the 
Infantry, Artillery, Ordnance, Signal Corps, Engineers, and other branches of 
the Army. Specifically, during fiiscal year 1954 we expect to enroll a total of 
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238,000 students in our school system, in courses ranging in duration from 4 
days to a year or more. It is imperative that we train this large number of 
specialists so that we will have replacements for the trained personnel we will 
lose because of expiration of terms of service, battle casualties, and other 
reasons. 

The final phase of our training program is particularly important in preparing 
the soldier for combat. It encompasses participation in varied unit training, 
starting with the squad and the platoon and finally terminating in large-scale 
field maneuvers and exercises with regimental combat teams and divisions. 
Some of these larger exercises include joint training with Air Force and Navy 
units. So long as the war continues in Korea, the primary objective of our train- 
ing will be preparation for supporting operations there. However, we have not 
neglected essential specialized training. Exercises in guerrilla, arctic, winter, jun- 
gle, mountain, desert, and amphibious warfare, as well as atomic, will continue 
to be conducted. 

TRAINING FOR ATOMIC WARFARE 


Camp Desert Rock, Nev., was the site of the first atomic artillery firing, and 
is the focus of atomic warfare training. It is an Army-AEC installation 65 miles 
north of Las Vegas and is of vital importance in preparing ourselves for a pos 
sible future war. It has been in operation for 3 years, and this year alone, it has 
indoctrinated more than 14,000 personnel of all services—more than 10,000 
Army, almost 3,000 Navy and Marines, and more than 1,000 Air Force. The 
training is conducted in connection with actual atomic explosions so that the 
students may understand both the capabilities and limitations of these new 
weapons, and so that tactical doctrine can be formulated and developed. 


ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


I have said many times that the rapid buildup of the Army following the out- 
break of the Korean war could not have been achieved without the excellent 
cooperation and assistance rendered by the Army National Guard and the 
Army Reserve. As I have recently told the Governors of the States and the 
members of our Reserve, I am confident that when the complete story of their 
accomplishments is known to all, another brilliant chapter in the history of our 
citizen-soldiers will have been written. 

The terms of service of large numbers of our reservists and National Guard 
men began to expire early in fiscal year 1953. To avoid their mass release, par 
ticularly those in units in Korea and elsewhere overseas, we phased their release 
over a period of time, thus minimizing any deterioration in the combat effective 
ness of the units to which they belonged. 

We are reconstituting as rapidly as feasible the units in the National Guard 
and Army Reserve. The major source of manpower to fill these units will, we 
expect, be the trained enlisted personnel who complete their active duty service 
and are then transferred to the Ready Reserve where they will complete their 
remaining period of service as required by Public Law 51. We estimate that 
533,000 of those leaving the service will be transferred to the Ready Reserve 
during fiscal year 1953, and that 309,000 will be transferred during fiscal year 
1954. We are endeavoring in every way possible to induce those individuals 
leaving the service with a Reserve obligation to participate actively in the Re- 
serve components training program. 

In fiscal vear 1954, the Guard and Reserves will be organized according to the 
structure prescribed by the Armed Forces Reserve Act, which became effective 
on January 1, 1953. This budvet is predicated on a fiscal year 1954 end strength 
of 300,000 in the Guard and 210,000 in the Reserve. 

Before closing I should like to mention a matter which is of great concern both 
to me and to our commanders overseas. At the present time, the Army has the 
authority to accept property, services, and money from foreign countries in 
accordance with our mutual defense agreements. As vou know, United States 
forces in Germany and Japan have been accepting contributions from those coun- 
tries to help pay occupation, defense, and security costs. These contributions 
have resulted in considerable savings to the United States and have been essen 
tial in fulfilling the Army's tasks in those countries. 

Section 1415 of last year’s supplemental appropriations act, in conjunction 
with pronosed legislation, would require depositing in the Treasury of the United 
States the dollar equivalent of contributions received by agencies of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. Such procedure would mean that the Army and the other mili- 
tary services could not accept such contributions for which no provision had been 
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made in the budget. For example, we might possibly be unable to take advantage 
of some of the facilities and services which have been previously utilized, at no 
direct cost to the United States, and which would be difficult or impossible to 
measure, Such as police and fire protection and weather and communication 
services. 

I strongly recommend therefore that there he included in the fiscal year 1954 
appropriations act a provision to permit continuation of the acceptance of con 
tributions from foreign countries. 

In summary, I recognize that it would not be possible for one or all ol 
the military services to achieve, in any one year, full readiness to support 
approved war plans or to maintain a constant level of maximum preparedness 
The crisis we face is one of long duration and, as I have mentioned many times, 
our planning must be long range. Therefore, this budget carries with it certain 
military risks and limitations which I shall be pleased to discuss in executive 
session at the pleasure of the committee. 

In conclusion let me say that I am most appreciative for the opportunity to 
discuss with this committee the Army budget for fiscal year 1954. And I want 
to thank you gentlemen for the courtesies you have extended to me and for the 
consideration you have always shown the Army during my term as Chief of 
Staff. 

REVIEW OF PAST 3 YEARS IN KOREA 


General Coturs. These past 3 years have been unique in American 
military history. Never before have we been mobilizing, fighting a 
war many thousands of miles from home, and demobilizing all at the 
same time. Never before have we reorganized a field army in the face 
of the enemy, all the while maintaining a high degree of combat 
effectiveness. 

Senator Frercuson. I think, General, that ought to be explained. 

General Cottrns. I would like to explain that, sir. 

That is actually the third Eighth Army we are fighting with in 
Korea today. The war has been on 3 years. Generally speaking, we 
rotate men from the frontlines in Korea after a period of service from 
9 to 12 months. So actually, this is the third Eighth Army that we 
have there. During past wars, men served for the duration plus a 
period of time which is not the case today—men are ordered to duty 
for only 2 years under selective service. 

Senator Frerauson. That is what you have in mind—when you send 
a boy out there on rotation you are mobilizing; when you bring him 
back here, you demobilize him; and of course he is fighting there at 
the same time. 

General Cotiins. That isright. Weare doing this with two-thirds 
of the Army made up of men who come to us from selective service. 
Therefore, we have this continual rotation through the Army. And 
since when the war began we expanded from roughly 690,000 men 
to 1,600,000 men, it means, then, that every other year we discharge 


roughly 750.000 men. Then we have to take in almost 750.000 new 
men from civil life, we have to train them, equip them, send them 
overseas, and fight them in action 5,000 miles away from home. 


Senator Fercuson. General Collins, when did you put into effect 
the bringing back or the rotation of these people / 

General Cotiins. I do not recall the exact date, but it was in May 
of 1951 that we began to bring men back. Now we have a regular 
program that has been operating for the last 2 years. 

Senator FErrRGuson. But that has been a policy put deliberately into 
effect ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; and in my judgment it is utterly essential 
that we continue this, and we do plan to continue it. 
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EFFECT OF ROTATION ON BUDGET REQUEST 


Senator Frrevson. Has that added some 50,000 people to your 
budget request, this rotation ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, our estimates were 
higher than that. We figured that if we had to continue the fighting 
in Korea on the present basis that we should have as the combat cost 


something like 63,000, if I recall the figure correctly. That was 
reduced to 51,000. That is the basis under which we are operating 
now. So that to answer your specific question that you asked the 


Secretary, rotation does ti ake more men in the Army. But I think 
that this is a fair and equitable thing. I can speak from experience 
in the last war when the divisions went in with us in Normandy, 
the same divisions were fighting 11 months later without ever having 
been out of contact with the enemy in 11 months. The only way a 
soldier could get out of one of those divisions was either to get killed 
or to become a casualty or to be selected, sent home for OCS, or 
something of that character. 


SOUTH KOREAN’S ROTATION PLAN 


Senator Frreuson. What rotation plan is there for the South 
Koreans ¢ 

General Cotuins. There is practically none, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. So they are in the trenches you may say from 
the time they enlist to go to the front until, as you said, they are killed 
or injured, as was in the Second World War as far as our men are 
concerned. 

General Coiitns.. Yes, sir, except that now we have gotten some 14 
divisions in South Korea operative. We are able to take them out of 
the front lines and put some of them in reserve in the same way that 
we are able to put some of our troops in reserve now. 

Senator Frrevson. But they remain near the front, they rotate 
from the rear points to the front line? 

General Cotuins. That is right, sir. 


OTHER ROTATION POLICIES 


Senator Fercuson. What about the other United Nations like Eng- 
land and France and the others who have troops there? 

General “ tins. They have a rotation policy somewhat compar- 
able to ours. I do not know the details of it, but I know they do have 
such a policy. 

Senator Frereuson. It is under their own policy, they determine 
how many months they remain in? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, they do. 

Senator Ferauson. That is not determined by the United Nations? 


NEED FOR STRONG FORCES 


General Cotitns. No, sir, it is not. It is left up to each country in- 
dependently. Returning now to my statement: I have said many 
times that there must be strong Army forces in position to prevent in- 
vasion or to deter aggression. I do not mean to imply that the prob- 
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lem of preventing the advance of communism is solely a military one. 
Nor do I mean that it is a “one service” proposition. Rather it is one 
which involves all of our political, economic, psychological and mil 
tary resources. Nor do I depreciate in any way the importance of 
atomic bombs, air power or sea power as deterrents to war. For awhile 
they were practically all we had and I sincerely believe that only our 
strength in those categories prevented full scale Communist aggres 
sion. But though they may be deterrents to all-out war, they do 
halt the malignant, creeping local aggressions such as those of the } 

8 years. Nor would they, in themselves, halt full-blown aggress 
if global war should come. 

Certainly one of the clear lessons of the Korean War is the fact 
that it takes Army forces on the ground to repel an invasion on the 
ground. I say this in no sense of disparagement of the Air Force o1 
of the Navy, for I have consistently praised their contributions in 
Korea. We could not have gotten along without their support. But 
the fact remains, neither ships nor planes stopped the Korean Com 
munists when they moved across the 38th Parallel. It was not until 
we sent in Army forces and Marine forces that their progress was 
halted. And the Communists were stopped even though they out- 
numbered us at times as many as 30 to 1. 


TOTAL ARMY AND MARINE DIVISIONS IN KOREA 


We have 6 Army divisions and 1 Marine division fighting in Korea ; 
and these troops together with their comrades in other units at our 
farflung outposts need the constant support of every American citizen 
at home. 

HIGH MORALE 


During my seventh trip to Korea in January I was deeply gratified 
at the continued high morale of the Eighth Army. This is an excep 
tional achievement because this is not the original Eighth Army—it is 
in fact the third Eighth Army. We are literally rebuilding it on the 
battlefield for the third time. And this takes, Senator, great leader- 
ship on the part of the senior commanders, on the part of battalion and 
company- commanders and on the noncommissioned officers who run 
our platoons and our squads. Without this great leadership on th« 
part of all these echelons of command we simply could not keep up 
the fighting ability of the Eighth Army under this rotational program. 

Senator Frerevson. Could you have done this, could you have 
rotated this way if you had had the ordinary war and not a stalemate ? 


CONTINUED REPLACEMENT SYSTEM DURING WARTIME 


General Cottrns. We would have had to provide, Senator, in my 
judgment, and I say this is something we would have to provide In 
the event of another major war, a replacement system that does include 
provision for rotation of Army personnel. Just at it was in the past 
war, after pilots had so many missions they were brought home; 
submariners after they had so many missions were brought back to 
Hawaii or back home. There was no provision in the last war for 
the soldier who fought in the dirt, mud, rain, and snow, nc ne whatever. 
I say in the event of major war, we must make such provision for owt 
soldiers. 
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Senator Ferauson. Do you think it can be done as you are doing 
it here? 

General Cotuiins. It can be done, but it will take more personnel 
to do it. 

Senator Frercuson. Can you tell us what percentage more it does 
take ? 

General Cotirs. That isa technical problem. I could furnish you 
an estimate for the record based on what our experience has been. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Against a numerically superior enemy and in consideration of our limited 
manpower resources, it is evident that the rotation program developed for full- 
scale war must be designed to permit the optimum ultimate conservation of 
manpower. To be effective and yet remain within manpower availabilities, 
return of individuals to the continental United States must consider an intra- 
theater system of relief, retraining and reassignment of frontline combat per- 
sonnel to less hazardous duty. Only through utilization of most of these combat 
veterans within the theater can maximum manpower economy be realized. 

Wartime rotation based on this concept, with an unlimited period of service 
as opposed to the current 2-year limitation, would result in the following esti- 
mated percentages of total Army strength being directly attributed to rotation 
at the time indicated. 


Percent 
Ae Sie ok OF Bak POR Oe WOE inch, Kh en ie een 1.3 
At the end of 2d year of war__-_-_-- el ce aces Se ca 4.9 
TU 5 Ue I a cipahisn essences So tack ns nin icine abcpassaaendipaligitei amen 2.4 
At Te end of Sik Fear Of WA... 3c ee ee Ane ala haba sulaaassaeiali 4.6 


General Cotiins. As I have said, this is something unique in Amer- 
ican military history. Never before have we been “mobilizing, fight- 
ing a war, and demobilizing all at the same time. 


PERCENTAGE OF INDUCTEES 


The army of a democracy must always depend upon the citizen- 
soldier in time of need. Today about 40 percent of our enlisted men 
are regulars, and the remaining 60 percent are, for the most part, in- 
ductees. Because of the 2-year term of service we must cope with a 
great biennial turnover not only in numbers but in experience and 
skills as well. 

This is one of those offyears. During fiscal year 1953 alone almost 
750,000 men leave the Army worldwide, and we will have to receive 
and train almost an equal number. What would the average busi- 
ness or professional man do if he we - suddenly asked to release half 
of his trained employees in less than 1 year’s time—workers, account- 
ants, skilled mechanics and the like- ee to hire new personnel, train 
them, and, at the same time, continue to conduct an efficient, economi- 
cal operation while his principal competitor vas not forced to cope 
with such problems? That is exactly what we must do. Moreover, 
our business is a matter of life and death—not dollars and cents. 

Senator Frercuson. You mean the Chinese and North Koreans do 
not rotate ? 

General Cottrs. No, sir. These personnel problems are part of 
the business of running the army of a democracy, which is a difficult 
task but at the same time a wonderful privilege. I never cease to get 
a thrill out of inspecting our fine troops in the field, and I always 
marvel at the grand job they are doing under very adverse circum- 
stances. 
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I think you will agree with me after considering these facts that 
the high spirit of the Eighth Army is the true measure of the quality 
of le vadership in all ranks. I think that you will also agree that its 
continued effectiveness has proved the soundness of our training 
methods. And of equal importance is the fact that this great fighting 
machine is being maintained without sacrificing either the dignity or 
the rights of the individual. 

Of course, one of the reasons an American Army invariably pos- 
sesses higher morale than that of its enemies is the care that is taken 
of our men, both spiritually and physically. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


In one division tant I visited recently, each ch: ip lain average 1d about 
20 weekday services per week in bunkers along the frontlines. 

I would like to pass out to the committee some of these pictures that 
were taken in Korea of some of our religious services immediately 
back of the frontline. 

During a 2-week period just prior to my visit, 18 chaplains of all 
faiths conducted more than 300 weekday services and almost 200 
Sunday services for our frontline troops. And, in typical American 
fashion, that same division during 1952 contributed $29,000 for 
Korean relief and 300 boxes of clothing for orphanages and hospitals. 


WELL-BEING OF TROOPS AT THE FRONT 


On the physical side our troops are the finest equipped in the world. 
Those at the front are served hot, well-prepared meals whenever pos 
sible. They are clothed in the finest of winter garb and have warm 
sleeping bags. Just behind the frontlines, beyond the reach of enemy 
mortars and artillery, we have established tent camps to provide show- 
ers and sleeping quarters where our battle-weary soldiers can rest and 
recuperate. Of great importance also is the protective vest our in- 
fantrymen wear. These comparatively light sinha have time and 
again saved soldiers’ lives. 

[ have brought with me Mr. Robert Woodbury and Mr. Pedro Agus- 
tin, of the Research and Development Division, Quartermaster Gen- 
eral’s Office, to show you our items of clothing and the clothing that 
the Chinese Communists use in Korea and the principal differences 
between them. 


STATEMENTS AND DEMONSTRATION BY ROBERT WOODBURY AND 
PEDRO AGUSTIN, OF THE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


COMMUNIST ARMY CLOTHING 


Mr. Woopsury. That is Communist clothing. It is made of cotton 
throughout. The cotton outer layer is just a sheeting material about 
6 ounces in weight. Inside the clothing is quilted with just cotton 
waste which becomes waterlogged very easily and loses almost all of 
its insulation value when that occurs. 

The lower body garment is the same kind of thing, a cotton-quilted 
material. 
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In addition to that, the Chinese Communist soldier wears a cotton 
shirt with a cotton undershirt of almost identical material, and only 
cotton drawers of a similar material underneath the padded clothing. 

His footwear is made of canvas with dog fur inside and in many 
cases it has a rubber sole. This one is made with leather and rubber. 


TOTAL WEIGHT OF OUTFIT 


The total weight of the Chinese Communist outfit is about 21 pounds. 
The handwear is made in the same manner as the rest of the padded 
clothing with cotton waste for insulation. 

The same is true of the headwear. Here where it is burned you 
can see it is just plain cotton waste. 


UNITED STATES ARMY CLOTHING 


The United States Army clothing is based on a quite different col- 
lection of principles. We have woolen underlayers with a windproof 
outer fabric to protect the insulation value of the wool from the ef- 
fects of wind and also the outer layers are water repellent treated 
so that the rain and wet snow and so on will not destroy their insula- 
tion value. 


FIELD JACKET 


The insulation of the field jacket is frieze material of coarse grades 
of wool that are not used for any other military purpose, with a cot- 
ton-backing fabric. The insulation is lined with a very lightweight 
material which acts as a lubricating layer so that the clothing does 
not bind and restrict movement. 

The weight of the clothing I am wearing is just about the same as 
that of the Chinese Communist items being modeled by little Mr. 
Agustin except that our clothing makes much more efficient use of the 
weight. 

The footwear of this outfit is the rubber-insulated boot. This boot 
works on the so-called vapor-barrier principle. The outer layer is of 
rubber and the innermost layer is of rubber with insulation, wool pile, 
sealed in in between so it cannot be affected by moisture. With this 
boot a man wear the same sock that he wears with all his other Army 
foot wear. 

Senator Frercuson. How many of the troops are supplied with that 
footwear? 

Mr. Wooprury. All of the troops in combat, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. All combat troops? 

Mr. Woopsury. That is right, sir. 


PROTECTIVE VEST 


General Cours. I would like him to show you also our protective 
vest which actually has been used in action. 

Mr. Woopsury. This is an example of one of our earlier models 
of the armored vest when it was still experimental. This one saved 
a mon’s life in Korea. Private First Class Osowick from Port Jervis, 
N. Y.. wore this as a member of the 7th Infantry Division during an 
ambush patrol in the vicinity of Kumwha on the night of July 11, 
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1952. During the Chinese attack he hit the ground; at the same tim: 
an enemy grenade rolled under him and exploded. The damage to 
the vest here is what resulted. The only injury he got was mino 
wounds in his right arm and left hand. He was returned to duty 

a very short time. 

Senator Ferauson. What does that vest weigh ? 

Mr. Woopsoury. It weighs about 8 pounds, SsIr. 

Senator Ferauson. You say this is a previous model ? 

Mr. Woopgury. Yes. sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is the later vest a better one than this one? 

Mr. Wooprury. Yes. In this vest we tried to use impermeable 
material on the outside to prevent it from picking up water and be 
coming heavy. 

Senator Frercuson. Are all troops in the frontlines equipped with 
this vest ? 

General Cotirys. Not all troops, Senator. But men who are going 
on patrol, men who are in a particularly exposed position are equipped 
with this. 

You were asking earlier about the effect, I think Senator McClellan 
asked, about the workings of unification. I think the continuing de 
velopment of the protective vest is a typical example of it. This wes 
actually started by the Quartermaster Corps during World War I] 


This version you see here was worked out between the Marines and 
ourselves and is still being tested and continuously improved 
Marines, Navy, and Army are contributing to what will be the final 


version of this protective vest. 

Senator Fercuson. Thank you. 

General COLLINS. We have already touched on the rotation problem. 
IT would like to turn to page 8 of my testimony and quickly cover the 
defensive role of the Army. 


DEFENSIVE ROLE OF ARMY 


While Korea is our foremost problem, it is by no means our only 
one. The Army’s tasks are worldwide. They are not generated by th 
Secretary of the Army or by myself as Chief of Staff. They stem 
basically from approved plans of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which a1 
in accord with our national policy as evolved under our constitutional 
processes. 

PRINCIPAL TASK REQUIREMENTS 


The following are the principal tasks required of the Army: 

(a) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of the United 
States and the Western Hemisphere against attack including: 

(1) Antiaircraft defense. 

(2) Elimination of any enemy foothold that might be established. 

(3) Control of sabotage or riot actions which are beyond the capa- 
bility of civil authority. 

(4) Assistance to civil defense to the extent that such operations are 
consistent with military requirements and beyond the capabilities of 
civil authority. 

(b) Provide the eae forces required for the United States’ por 
tion of the defense of Western Europe. 
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(c) Provide the Army forces required for the defense of our na 
tional interests in the Far East. 

(d) Provide necessary mobilization potential in man and materiel 
to support our forces overseas and to be prepared to meet the Army’s 
wartime requirements under JCS plans. 

(e) Provide Army support for the Navy, Air Force, and Marines, 
which is considerable. 

(f) Provide essential training and materiel aid to our allies. 

It is clear that our Army forces overseas are not merely defending 
Western Europe or the Far East—they are in fact manning the front- 
line defenses of the United States. 


COMPARISON OF 1953 AND 1954 BUDGETS 


As you know, the budget now before you differs from the one first 
submitted earlier this year. The basic change is one which rectifies in 
some measure the difficult circumstances which I have described as 
“fighting a war in peacetime.” For the first time since the fighting be- 
gan in Korea, the Army is now permitted to make substantial pro- 
vision for the conduct of the Korean war at the level of present opera- 
tions. This means that we can now plan to provide for the combat 
consumption of supplies and equipment in Korea during the entire 
coming fiscal year. Also this is the first annual budget which provides 
in advance for the arming of an increased number of ROK divisions. 
In previous years we had to obtain the additional funds required for 
our Korean commitments either in a supplemental or the following 
year’s appropriation. 

This is a great step in the right direction, and the Army is grateful 
for the change. 

Against the background of this fundamental change in viewpoint 
between the two budgets, let me now briefly touch upon the major dif- 
ferences in programs between this budget and the one prev iously sub- 
mitted. In addition to providing in advance for the support of United 
States forces and other United Nations forces in Korea throughout the 
budget year at the current level of activity, these estimates will main- 
tain the active Army at the present level of 20 divisions, 18 regiments 
and regimental combat teams, more than 100 antiaircraft battalions, 
and more than 150 other combat battalions. 

Senator Frereuson. Is this 150 other combat battalions something 
new ? 

General Corttns. No, sir; we have mentioned them previously. 
They are our tank battalions, artillery battalions, engineers battalions, 
combat signal battalions, and others. 

Senator Frreuson. That v was in last year? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; it was. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


The military strength to maintain and support these combat units 
w — be reduced, however, by the end of fiscal year 1954 to a total of 

423,000, a reduction of 117,000 from the end strength originally 
oma amed for fiscal year 1954. In order to accomplish this reduc- 
tion in personnel the Army will have to adjust the strengths of its 
overseas commands, as well as the strengths of units in the United 
States. 
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Senator Frereuson. Do you deduct the 117,000 from these ? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. The end year strength will be 1,423,000. 
The average man-year strength, which is really the ae figure, will 
be 1,470,000. Now, the 117,000 is not a reduction below 1.423.000 it 
is below the January 1953 proposed authorized strength for fiscal 
year 1954. 

Senator Frrcuson. Does this 117,000 come out of combat? 

General Cotiins. No, sir. It comes out of the overall strength of 
the Army. We are making these cuts in the support echelons. 

Now, there is no question but that this will have an effect, in my 
judgment, on the ability of the Army’s units to initiate action in the 
event of an extension of hostilities. We are compensating for the 
cuts that we will have to make both in the Far East and in Europe. 
We are compensating in wanbe a where fighting is actually going on by 
a projected increase in the utilization of Korean soldiers not only in 
the combat units as we are doing now but in extending their employ- 
ment in the support units. 

I cannot go into the details of this in open session, but I will say 
that this will be of advantage, not only to us but also to the Koreans 
because when the day comes when we finally pull out of Korea, which 
we all look to of course, the Koreans must be competent not only to 
man combat units but see must also be competent to support those 
units logistically. 


EXTENDED USE OF KOREAN SOLDIERS 


On my recent visit to Korea I specifically raised the question with 
General Clark that he should extend the use of Korean soldiers in 
the operation of ports, for example, and in the operation of the rail- 
road. Now, we will be able to compensate for some of our losses in 
support personnel in Korea by the utilization of additional ROK 
personnel. 

Senator Henprickson. Are our men doing the port operation work 
now ? 

General Cottrns. We are doing the supervisory port operations. 
We are having to use a certain amount of military personnel. The 
bulk of the longshoremen work is being done by Korean civilians. 
Sut in the eee of a military port it is inevitable that certain 
things must be done by military men. 

The military personnel strength figures contemplated for the Army 
are based on the assumption that combat in Korea will continue. If 
it should cease, present plans eall for a further reduction of 51,000 
in Army strength during fiscal year 1954. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


I am not going to take time to go over the details of the antiaircraft 
defense except to call attention to the om that this fiscal year we 
will begin to put NIKE guided missiles in battalions. 

Senator Frreuson. May I ask questions on that? 

General Corirs. Yes, sir. 

83872—53——10 
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Senator Frreuson. When you use the NIKE battalion for antiair- 
craft protection, are these in place of units now equipped with guns or 
do they replace antiaircraft guns? 

General Cc Lis. They replace the antiaircraft units now equipped 

th guns. Whenever we mobilize an antiaircraft guided missile 
battalion, we will convert an existing battalion now equipped with 
cannon. 

Senator Fereuson. Are these NIKE battalions m: mene with regu- 
lar forces or are some of them to be assigned to the National Guard? 

General Corurns. They all will be placed originally under the cur- 

‘nt program on active duty in the regular forces, that is, standing 
Army forces. 

Senator Frreuson. So that you do not plan to use the National 
Guard on these weapons? 

General Cottrns. Not at this time. 


USE OF NATIONAL GUARD FOR REPLACEMENTS 


Senator Frercuson. Do you think that is a possibility in units in 

ertain cities you could rotate it in such a way that the National Guard 

ould get actual training and take the place of regulars in these 
battalions? 

General Cetirns. I do not believe it can be under our present pro- 

1, Senator, because the only place we are going to put these guided 

ile battalions at present will be in such areas of a sensitive char- 

that we want them manned on a 24-hour day basis and the 

National Guard cannot do that under existing laws and regulations. 

Senator Ferguson. Through rotation process you could not do that ? 


NECESSARY LAW REVISION 


ral CoLttrns. I would say it cannot be done now, Senator, in 
y judgment, at the places where we are going to put these battalions. 
do believe it should be possible later on to work out a system by which 
Guard units perhaps could be placed on a specially ready 

» sis. But frankly I think that will take a change in the law. 
Senator Frereuson. I wish, Mr. Secretary, you or General Collins 
ld give that some thought and give us the benefit of your opinion 
that, whether or not it can be done with the change in law and some 

( the Reserves and National Guard in certain places can be used here 
is a means of getting training as well as serving their country. The 
rotation would be so that they would be able to remain at their employ- 
ment. 

General Co.ttrns. Yes, sir. At the present time my judgment is 
still that it would not be a practical thing because until we get this 
(hing squared away in certain areas where we are placing these we 
feel the men ought to be there with the minimum regular personnel 
strength thoroughly prepared to handle this complicated equipment. 

enator Ferguson. Give it your attention and let us here later from 


{reneral Cotiins. All right, sir. 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


UnNitTep States ARMY, 
THe CHIEF OF STAFF, 
June 5, 1953 
Hon. HoMER FERGUSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FERGUSON: During the hearing on Tuesday afternoon, June 2, 
you asked about the possibility of the use of the National Guard with NIKE units. 
I am pleased indeed to send you the following thoughts on this matter and trust 
that this information will be of value to you. 

As I stated during the hearing, NIKE units are to be located for the defense 
of highly critical areas and will require manning on a 24-hour-a-day basis 
These units will provide the primary means for close-in defense and must be 
prepared to engage a surprise air attack with very little warning. Until such 
time as sufficient NIKE units are available to provide at least a minimum 
essential defense, this important weapon should be manned by units of the active 
Army. To depend for this defense on units or individuals operating on a part-time 
basis would be to take an unwarranted risk. Such units or individuals could 
not attain or maintain the degree of proficiency required by the complexity of the 
equipment. 

National Guard units could be ordered to active military service and equipped 
with NIKE, or National Guard units not in the active military service could he 
equipped with NIKE and could have this equipment permanently located on 
tactical sites, the same equipment to be manned by several units on a rotation 
basis. It is believed this latter alternative would require a change of existing 
laws and regulations since each unit involved would have to be ordered to man 
the equipment for a certain number of nours each day and during this period 
would be under Federal rather than State control. Furthermore, this system 
would be inefficient since it is estimated that at least four complete units wonld 
have to be trained for each set of equipment in order to permit individuals to 
retain their regular employment. About one-third of each of these units would 
require school training varying from 4 weeks to 46 weeks. 

Individual members of some of the Reserves and National Guard could be 
used on a rotation basis in active Army NIKE units but this system is likewise 
considered impractical. Existing laws and regulations would have to be changed 
to permit ordering these individuals to active duty for a certain number of hours 
each day. At least 4 individuals would be required for each job to permit rota 
tion. This would impose a heavy administrative burden on the active Army in 
scheduling individuals, in providing transportation to the relatively distant 
NIKE tactical sites, and in maintaining all the other pay, medical, and training 
records essential in this case. 

It is considered that National Guard units can be more profitably and efficiently 
employed in the antiaircraft defenses at this time as augmentation to the active 
Army in event of emergency. A plan for the use of National Guard units for 
this purpose has been prepared. 

As previously indicated, when sufficient NIKE’s are available to provide mini- 
mum defense, the National Guard should receive training and be provided with 
this weapon. At such a time, it should be possible to work out a system by which 
National Guard units could be placed on a specially ready basis. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. LAWTON COLLINS. 


RELATION OF NIKE BATTALIONS TO AIR DEFENSE 


Senator Frerevson. On one point, what should this NIKE battalion 
in the near future do in relation to the air defense ? 

General Cottrns. That is all integrated with the air defense of the 
United States. 

Senator Frrcuson. Should it be considered as part of our whole 
defense co that they will not need as much air defense since we have 
the NIKE? 

(zeneral Cottins. No, sir. This program is now thoroughly inte- 
grated with the air program. We operate under the operatio! al con- 
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trol of the Air Force. The Air Force has the primary responsibility 
for the air defense of the United States. However. the Air has only 
part of the responsibility. The program is being deve sloped in coordi- 
nation with the Air Force and fe units are actually under the opera- 
tional control of the Air Defense Commander— Army units. 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, but should they not save pilot planes ? 


INSUFFICIENT ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE 


General Cotiins. No, sir. These weapons have a relatively limited 
range still and we do not have enough fighter interceptor planes now 
and ¢ enough NIKE battalions to provide what we should be providing 
for in the antiaircraft defense of the United States. The day will 
come when the overall total number of interceptors and antiaircraft 
guided missiles must be integrated, but it is going to take some time 
before we reach the stage where we duplicate functions. 

Senator Frrevson. We will have to go into executive session as to 
whether you are getting all the NIKE’s that you are able to get 
manufactured ? 

General Coxurns. I believe that the present plan is a satisfactory 
one, Senator. I am willing to answer that in open session without 
going into detail. 

Senator Fercuson. But it is satisfactory ? 

General Contuins. Yes, sir; it is. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Turning now to the research and development program on page 10: 

The NIKE is but one example of the fruits of our research and de 
velopment program which now receives constant high-level surveil- 
lance under our Deputy Chief of Staff for Plans and Research. Sig- 
nificant advances have also been made in many other areas. 


ANTITANK WEAPONS 


Because Communist tanks pose such a formidable threat, we are con 
centrating on light antitank weapons, antitank ammunition, antitank 
mines, and our own family of improved tanks. 

Because a large-scale war of the future will probably involve the use 
of atomic weapons on the battlefield, we have given high priority to 
the development of tactical atomic weapons, more efficient weapons 
locators, better communications to permit greater dispersion of units, 
and transportation advances to give our forces greater mobility on 
the ground and through the air. 

Because the Communists have the capability of launching destru: 
tive air attacks against our homes and industrial centers, we are 
continuing to emphasize the constant improvement of all types of 
antiaircraft weapons. 

These are just some of the advances made through our research 
and development program. Here are a few more examples: recoilless 
rifles which will defeat any known Communist tank; nonmetallic 
mines; Army helicopters, and a new artillery piece designed to fire 
both conventional and atomic shells. There are, of course, many 
others, some of which I shall mention later. 
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But most of all, because the individual soldier continues to remain 
the supreme elment on the battlefield, we are constantly striving to in- 
crease his firepower and his effectiveness. 


INCREASED FIREPOWER 


Of course our divisional firepower has also been increased by our 
new recoilless rifles—in calibers up to 105 mm.—our new antitank 
ammunition, and new bazookas. ‘This emphasis is extremely impor- 
tant, because with a potential enemy possessing 40,000 tanks we must 
explore every possible way of defeating that armor should war come. 


TANKS 


I might digress for a moment with respect to my personal approat h 
to the question of tanks inthe Army. I have been accused of a variety 
of things at various times, one of them being that I do not believe 
In tanks. Well, l had the oreat privilege of having under my com- 
mand during the World War II, two of the largest and finest tank 
divisions, armored divisions, we had in the Army. Il was then and I 
am still a firm believer in mechanized warfare. I am a firm believer 
in the tank, but at the same time we develop and maintain our offen- 
sive capability with armor, we must not neglect and we have not neg- 
lected the development of our defensive power against armor. ‘The 
two must be developed. I assure you that the Army has not neglected 
the great offensive potential of armor and I am still a very firm be- 
liever in it. 


TANK PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Senator Henprickson. I wonder if the general could tell us some- 
thing of the tank-production program. Are you getting enough tanks 
in production now ¢ 

General Cotuiins. Yes, sir; I think we have. It is true under this 
program we will slow down some of our production lines. I think 
that now that we fortunately have received a large share of our tanks 
under our past program, that we have reached a stage when we can 
safely slow down the production in order that we can maintain oOp- 
erating production facilities in being. If we were to keep them all go- 
ing, we would soon have received more tanks than we really need and 
then we would have to shut down the lines. ‘Then in the event of war, 
we would take a much longer period of time to get our tanks in pro- 
duction again. 


1953 TANK PRODUCTION 
Senator Frercuson. How many did you have in the 1953 program 4 
General Coniins. During 1953 we had four production lines. We 
still have the four lines but the presel tL st hedule calls for only two of 


them to be operative. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you got the bugs worked out on them 
now ¢ 

General Cotuins. We have the bugs worked out on practically all 
of our tanks now, yes, sir. Remember now, that just like any other 
new piece of equipment, just like aircraft, when you go to production 
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with tanks without adequate field tests, which we were forced to do 
and which I told this committee we were doing with our eyes open, 
we knew we were going to run into some bugs. These tanks are now 
being issued to troops and I assure you that ‘the »y are excellent tanks. 

Senator Frercuson. How did you finance these in 19534 I do not 
recall there was any item for tanks in the 1953 budget. 

General Couuins. It may have been prior year money, Senator 
Ferguson. 

Senator Frreuson. I wish you could straighten that out on the 
record; is there anyone here who would know ¢ 

General Cottins. Yes, we can tell you that. 

General Co1utta. There were no funds provided in the 1953 esti- 
mates to buy the medium tank or light tank, sir. All the present pro- 
duction has been funded with prior year’s funds. We are merely 
carrying along the present production schedule. 

General Cottins. We have enough tanks financed and this will con- 
tinue, this production will continue for some little time on our prior 
money. 

USE OF CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Senator Ferauson. So you used the prior year funds carryover? 

General Coruuua. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. To obtain tanks in 1953? 

General Coruuia. Yes, sir. The contracts for the present produc- 
tion of tanks were funded with 1952 and prior years money. 

Senator Frercuson. Carried over money ? 

General Cours. Right. 

Senator Frrcuson. Can you give us on the record or is it a secret 
matter the amount of money you spent out of prior years for tanks? 

General Coruta. I am sorry, sir; I do not have that record here. 
It can be obtained. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have what is required here for tanks? 

General Cotiins. There is no money in this budget for tanks. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you really have at present, outside of re- 
search and development, enough tanks? 

General Cottrns. We have enough tanks financed and this will con- 
tinue, this production will continue for some little time on our prior 
money. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, money out of what year? You had none 
in 1953 so you must be using money of 1952 or prior for tanks in 1954. 

General Cottins. That is right. We are just stretching out the 
dates of delivery, that is all, in order to keep two of the production 
lines of the medium still going. 


MUTUAL SECURITY FUNDS 


Senator Frercuson. Are you using any other money? Are you 
using any mutual security money ? 

General Cotuins. No, sir; but of course we are producing tanks for 
mutual-security purposes and the money that was appropriated is 
helping to keep our production lines going. 

Senator Frrauson. So there is some money now? 

General Coturns. Yes, sir; but we still have to deliver the tanks 
under MSA. We do not label the tank as it goes down the production 
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line whether it will be for usor MSA. We have had to shift them b 
and forth, depending on what our needs for Korea were and what 
the needs for the operating troops in Europe were. 

Senator Frrcuson. I wish you would give us for our executive ses 
sion the amount of money that was used this year and the number 
of tanks and the number of tanks that are for mutual security, the 
number of tanks that have been manufactured and gone to Europe 

General Couuins. We can do that, 


CORRECTIVE MODIFICATIONS 
Senator Fercuson. We would like to have also if there is any ti nks 
that were manufactured but are not usable or they have to be recon 
ditioned, what it will cost to recondition them and the number of 
tanks. 

General Cotiins. We can give you the full data on that. Some of 
these tanks we are putting the corrective modifications on still. 

Senator Ferauson. That has, I mean, and what that will cost. 

General Coturns. Those corrections are all financed. We are ask- 
ing for no new money for the modifications of the tanks. 

Senator SmirH. How much time will it take to bring 
the present-day needs of the Department ? 

General Cotiins. We are issuing light and medium tanks right 
now to our troops. In fact, many units have been completely equipped 
with these tanks except certain units where we do not think we need 
them for the moment. 

Senator Smirn. How long will it take to correct those that are not 
usable ? 

General Cotiins I think it is going to be extended over a period of 
9 or 10 months, something like that. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, is this an example of putting into produc- 
tion items that are not ready for production ¢ 

General Cottrns. Yes, sir; and I so stated and Mr. Pace did, back 
when we went to the production of these tanks. We had had no money 
for the production of tanks since the last war. We had not made a 
single new tank except a pilot model or two. 

Senator Frrcvuson. Had you ever requested from Congress any 
money for tanks? 

General Coxtirins. I cannot say, sir. 


MILITARY POLICY REGARDING TANKS 


Senator Frrauson. I think you had better find that answer for this 
record. I do not recall our denying you any money for tanks. It wa 
the policy of the military not to have tanks. If they changed thei 
mind, they had to have tanks 

General Cottrns. I assure you the policy of the military has beet 
to have tanks. You know as well as I do that in the past before Korea 
there was a ceiling placed on the budget. We had to run the operat 
ing expenses of the Army and other expenses within that ceiling. Thi 
budget was defended by the Army in accordance with the President’s 
budget. 

Senator Frereuson. I also recall being in Georgia and seeing the 
Army demonstrate what they could do with a tank, and indicatine to 
those who were watching them that a tank was not of much value 
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General Coriins. If I had been present I assure you I would have 
immediately corrected such a statement. 

Senator Fercuson. At that time we were not manufacturing tanks. 

General Coruins. No, sir, because we had a lot of World War II 
tanks still available. Those tanks are still good tanks. They knocked 
and are knocking out Russian T-34 tanks in Korea every time they 
meet them. The M-4A3 Sherman tank has defeated the Russian tank, 
the T-34 tank every time it has met it in Korea. 


TANK SHIPMENTS TO KOREA AND EUROPE 


Senator Frerauson. For the executive session I would like to have 
the figures on the number of tanks that have been shipped to Korea 
und the tanks that were already manufactured prior to the Korean 
war, and those that have been shipped after the Korean war. 

General Cottrs. All right, sir. You see in Korea actually, Sena- 
tor, our World War IT tanks are doing a cor king good job. They 
would not do it in Europe in my judgment if we had to fight them in 
Europe. We now have better tanks and the troops in Europe are 
equipped with the modern tanks. 

Senator Frercuson. And I want to know the number that have been 
shipped to Europe and those of prewar and I would like to know those 
that are actually in tank battalions over there. I have had informa- 
tion that there are many tanks in Europe but that they are in a corral. 

General Cotirns. There may be some reserve tanks. Our units in 
Europe are equipped with modern tanks. Last summer on maneuvers 
Isaw them. I stopped and chatted with a tank commander, a sergeant. 
I asked him how he liked his tank. He said it was swell. I asked, 
“Are you having any trouble with maintenance?” He said, “None 
whatever.” “How does it shoot?” “Splendidly.” “Have you shot 
it?” He said, “Yes, 2 weeks ago.” 

Senator Frrauson. How about the three tanks that were supposed 
to be lost in Czechoslovakia ? 

Secretary Stevens. That was a completely unsubstantiated report. 

Senator Ferauson. Wasthat one of those Mark Twain reports? 

Secretary Stevens. I think so. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there nothing to that story ? 

Secretary Srevens. Nothing to it whatever. 

Senator Frrevson. Nothing to it at all? 

Secretary Stevens. No, sir. All tanks present or accounted for, sir. 

Senator Frravuson. I think this is about the first time that has 
appeared. Has it ever been officially denied before? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes, sir; the next day. It was denied the next 
day after the first report came out. 

Senator Ferauson. You can see sometimes when there is a report 
and then the denial comes the next day some people do not see it. 

Secretary Stevens. That is right. 

Senator Frrcvuson. Would you also give us the number of tanks that 
we have lost in Korea for our executive session ? 

Secretary Stevens. Yes. 

Senator Smirxn. Will that include all the tanks? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

General Cotiins. We will give you a complete report on the pro- 
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duction of tanks and what disposition has been made of them and the 
tanks that have been lost in Korea. 

(The information referred to being Classified, was filed with the 
Committee. ) 


ATOMIC ARTILLERY 


Turning now to the atomic artillery, last Monday I witnessed the 
firing of the Army’s atomic artillery shell—a milit: ary event of revolu- 
tionary significance in the science of artillery. Its success epitomizes 
once again the close relationship that exists between our men in uni- 
form and our men of science—between the Ordnance Corps of the 
Army, our Artillery School at Fort Sill, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and civilian scientists and industrialists. Its success marked 
the beginning of a new era in improving the firepower of the Army, 
which is our moon goal. Our concern is always that our ground 
troops, whether they be in the Army or in the Marine Corps, have the 
volume of firepower they need not only for their protection but for 
offensive use on the battlefield as well. Its success reemphasizes, what 
T have always said, that American artillery is the finest in the world- 
bar none. 

The atomic artillery piece is not the swmmum bonum of our increas 
ing firepower. However, it truly is a great stride forward because it 
means that we now have accurate, reliable, all-weather delivery at 
atomic energy on the battlefield in close support of Army forces. No 
other forms of delivery which we presently have or expect to have 
in the near future approaches this weapon for its extreme precision 
and reliability, which are of the utmost importance when we are 
forced to deliver atomic weapons of such tremendous powers imme- 
diately in front of Army troops. It must be understood that this 
weapon was originally designed to fire conventional artillery shells to 
fill a need which developed in World War II when we were outranged 
by German artillery. 

I have a personal interest in ~ because on two different occasions 
my command post was shelled by German artillery we could not 
reach. I made up my mind then and there we would do something 
about it if I ever had a chance. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC SHELL 


As atomic energy developments progressed, the Army in connec- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Commission, science, and industry pro- 
ceeded to develop an atomic shell to be fired from this piece It isnow 
capable of firing both conventionel ammunition and atomic ammuni- 
tion. It is not only maneuverable cross-coun try—any aay that can 
take a medium tank can take this artillery piece—but it can be broken 


down into four basic loads for air transport. 

The 280-millimeter gun, like our other artillery pieces, can be used 
against fleeting targets with a minimum of time delay and can be 
fired with map data against out-of-sight targets which have been hid 
den or camouflaged from aerial view. It affords the Army commander 
the means of delivering fissionable materials on the battlefield with 
the minimum of delay at a maximum of acuracy and reliability. It 
will greatly enhance the capabilities of our forces to meet the large 
masses of troops that might possibly be used against us in the event 
of another world war. 
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Our emphasis will continue in this direction particularly in guided 
missiles of variable ranges for more general support purposes. A|- 
ready we have made remarkable progress, but much remains to be 
done. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FIRING TABLE 


I might extemporize for a moment and cite another example on the 
business of unification. I discovered when we were out, the Secretary 
and I, to see this atomic shoot the other day, that the firing tables that 
are required to compute the data for this firing would normally take 
over an hour of computations unless it was done with a mahchine—an 
electronics machine, we will say. Three young officers out of the Field 
Artillery School, one a Major White of the Marine Corps, who was 
one of the instructors at the Army Field Artillery School, and two 
Army officers, developed a technique of producing the answers to 
these artillery problems in 414 minutes and reduced it to tabular form 
so that it can be done very rapidly in the field. Not only was that a 
wonderful achievement for these young oflicers, but I say it clearly 
indicates how we have integrated the services in the field. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that the same gun you had up at Aberdeen ? 


SURFACE-TO-SURFACE GUIDED MISSILES 


General Cottins. Yes, sir; the same one. 
In addition to the NIKE antiaircraft missile I have mentioned, 
we are also pushing the development of a family of surface-to-surface 
guided missiles designed to carry conventional and atomic warheads 
to ranges both within and beyond the capabilities of existing artillery 
pieces. These new Army weapons will provide the commander with 
accurate and reliable all-weather fire support and will give him the 
tremendous power and volume that he needs. 


ARMY AVIATION 





Now, next I planned to discuss Army aviation, but I would like to 
file the information for the record and then address myself to the 
question that you raised, I think, earlier, Senator. 

Senator Frrcuson. I will ask you'a few questions on that. 

I notice that the Army is buying some considerable number of 
aircraft and helicopters. Is this a duplication of the Air Force 
request ¢ 

General Coturns. It is not a duplication, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Can you tell us briefly the mission of Army 
aviation ¢ 


FUNCTION OF ARMY 





AVIATION 





General Cottrns Yes, sir. 
First of all, there is nothing new about Army aviation. I am not 
unduly boasting when I point to the fact that the Army had the 
first aviation and we have never been without aviation in the Army, 
never. When the Air Force was separated from the Army, the Army 
gave up its tactical close support aviation to the Air Force along with 
the heavy bombers. We still retained in the Army organic aviation 
designed to observe and adjust field artillery fire, for example, to 
transport liaison officers, couriers, messengers, commanders of units. 
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We still had a requirement for the transport of wounded in the com- 
bat zone. We needed a means of laying wire by air, light-weight 
wire. We had to use that method in the jungles during the war, for 
example, out in the Pacific. We laid wire from one island in New 
Georgia group, for example, where my division was fighting through 
the Wana Wana Lagoon. We laid it by Army air. We still have 
requirements for Army air. 

Now, we have not set up and have no intention of setting up 
aviation corps or branch in the Army. The peop 9p who operate these 
planes for us are primarily ve of all artiller ymen, engineers, medical 
officers, or officers of our other branches. 

Senator Feravson. Where do you train them? 























BASIC TRAINING 









General Cotuins. The Air Force gives their basic training down 







in Texas. We pick them up at Fort Sill, Okla.; there we give them 
the technical training that they need. We also complete the trainil g 
of our he licopter pilots out there at Fort Sill. In fact, we do most 





of the helicopter training at Fort Sill. 

Recently within the past year under the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. Lovett, the Secretaries of the Army and Air Force 
and the Chiefs of Staff of the two services got together and we came 
to a firm and wholly satisfactory agreement to insure — it there will 
not be duplication between what the Army is doing in the aviation field 
and what the Air Force is doing. 

Senator Fereuson. Are they all commissioned officers ? 

General Cottins. Our program in the line brane hes, that is, the ones 
that fly the small fixed-wing airplane, will all be off 

In the Transportation Corps, where we are putting these helicopters 
other than the very light ones that are manned by medical officers, 
they will be mostly officers, some warrant officers and some noncom- 
missioned officers. 













icers. 







FLIGHT PAY 








Senator Fercuson. Do they get flight pay ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. The same as the Air Corps? 

General COLLINS. Yes, sir. On the same basis as the Air Force. 

I would like now to touch upon the procurement and production 
part of this program. 
















PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION 











Approximately 2 5 percent of the current budget is for the financing 







of the Army’s “hardware” program. Before discussing it in detail, 
however, I would like to touch upon the matter of unexpended 
balances. 





You may well ask why there still remain substantial unexpended 
sums from the appropriations of previous years. To put it another 
way, you may raise the question as to whether Congress has been 
appropriating money faster than it can be spent. The answer lies 
in the period of time which elapses between the day dollars are : appro- 
priated and the day that hard goods, such as tanks and ammunition, 
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are delivered to the Army—an interval which may be as long as 2 
years. For example, tanks being delivered today are being paid for 
with funds which the Congress appropriated in 1951 and 152, and as 
the rate of deliveries increases, the - ‘klog of obligated but unex- 
pended funds is rapidly diminishing. 

The fiscal year 1958 appropriation did not provide for the ammuni- 
tion and equipment which are currently being consumed in Korea 
by the 6 Army divisions, the Marine division, the 14 ROK divisions, 
and the other United Nations forces engaged there. Hence, the 
replacement ex post facto of the more essential items of these 1953 
expenditures was the major objective of our original fiscal year 1954 
procurement program. ‘The program as origin: ully submitted-was, in 
general, sufficient to cover only this recoupment and normal peacetime 
consumption for fiscal year 1954. The revised program which is now 
before you will provide financing for this recoupment plus some 
financing of the anticipated expenditures in Korea during fiscal year 
1954, 


ACHIEVEMENT OF MAXIMUM PREPAREDNESS 


In summary, J recognize that it would not be possible for one or 
all of the military services vo achieve in any one year full readiness 
to support approved war plans or to maintain a constant level of 
maximum preparedness. The crisis we face is one of long duration, 
and, as I have mentioned many times, our planning must be long 
range. Therefore, this budget carries with it certain military risks 
and limitations which I shall be pleased to discuss in executive session 
at the pleasure of the committee. 

In conclusion, let me say that I am most appreciative of the oppor- 
tunity to discuss with this committee the Army budget for fiscal year 
1954. And I want to thank you gentlemen and Mrs. Smith for the 
courtesies you have extended to me and for the consideration you 
have always shown the Army during my term as Chief of Staff. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Senator Frrcuson. On this selective service, I would like to ask a 
few questions. 

General Cotttrns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What proportion of the Army’s enlisted men 
are inducted under selective service for the last 2-year period ? 

General Couns. About sixty-odd percent, Senator. The number 
of personnel required from selec ‘tive service sources varies, of course, 
from year to year. In the even fiscal years it is comparatively low. 
As compared to the odd fiseal years, because of the so-called biennial 
input cycle. That is because we had this great expansion when we 
went to fighting in Korea. The numbers required for 3 fiscal years 
are as follows: 

1952, 297,000 or 56.4 percent of the enlisted intake; in 1953, 557,000 
or 73 percent of the enlisted intake; fiscal 1954, 278,000 or 64 percent 
of the enlisted intake. 

In fiscal 1955 it would be comparable to fiscal 1953 if the strength 
remains appreciably the same. 

The effect is the necessity to allot a much greater proportion of 
total strength to the training function in the odd years than in the 
even years for trainees and trainers. 
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During fiscal 1955 this will become a problem. Turnover will re- 
quire some basic training in « -~ombat type units rather than in training 
divisions and replacement training centers. This is another tre- 
mendous effect of this biennial cycle because instead of having an 
even intake and output over the years, we have to be prep: ared to take 
a tremendous upswing of people into our training installation, we 
have tobe ready to receive them and train them, then the next year 
we have to partially demobilize those people and then get them ready 
again for the next odd year. 


TRAINING PERIOD OF SELECTEES 


Senator Fercvson. What is the average period of effective training 
for one of these selectees ? 

General Cottins. The period of basic training is 4 months, Senator. 
Before we send any man overseas we give him a minimum of 4 months’ 
training. Now, if he has a specialty, a technical specialty, we have 
to send him to a service school and that takes a much longer period 
of time. 

Senator Ferevson. The whole training period would be over a year 
or 15 months? 

General Cotttns. No, sir, I would not say as a general proposition. 
On certain skills and specialties if we put a selectee into them, it would 
take pretty much i5 months to complete his training, but that is not 
the average case. 

Senator I'rrcuson. Are you down now to a basis where your aver- 
age intake is going to be about the same? 

General Cottins. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. It will fluctuate? 

General Cotiins. It will fluctuate again in 1955, 

Senator Frerauson. In 1955 you will run into the same thing as you 
did ¢ 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. We hope to a lesser em, particularly 
if we can finish off the war in Korea, then we may be able to level 
it off a bit. Of course, we are constantly seeking to do that. 

Senator Frercuson. Is these any way this could be cured? Of course 
you lose a lot of manpower in being in for a short time, get short train- 
ing. Is there any way we might cure this? 

General Coutins. No, sir. We have given a tremendous amount of 
study to it, Senator. The only way it could be cured would be for you 
to let us have extra personnel in the year when superficially we really 
do not need them, so that the next year we could carry on. Some thing 
of that sort is the only way that we see it could be done. 

Senator Fereuson. You do not expect to ask C ongress to take men 
when you do not need them ? 

General Cours. No, sir. I say that is an impractical answer but 
it is the only solution I know. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


Total men secured through original enlistments and reenlistments 
Original 
enlistment Reenlistment Total 
Fiscal year 1953____. 4 ‘ .. 77, 300 103, 000 180, 300 
Fiscal year 1954 60, 000 85, 000 145, 000 
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USE OF RESERVES 


Senator Frerauson. Do you plan to call any Reserves during the 
next year? 

General Co.ttins. No, sir; no Reserve units. We will call to active 
duty some 10,000 young Reserve officers, second lieutenants. 

Senator Frreuson. Would they be ROTC? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir, ROTC. 

Senator Fercuson. How long would you call those in for? 

General Cotiins. A 2-year period. 

Senator Fercuson. How many freshmen do you expect to put in next 
fall in ROTC? 

General Cotiins. 66,000. 

Senator Fereuson. How does that compare with the number in the 
last 2 years ? 

General Cotiins. I would have to get that data. I do not have it 
at my fingertips. General Powell might be able to answer that. 

General Poweiu. That is a reduction of about 5,000. 

Senator Frrauson. Out of every hundred that enter the ROTC as 
freshmen how many are finally commissioned as officers in the Reserve ? 

General Poweti. About 25 percent. 

Senator Frrcuson. What do you do with the others? Do you take 
them in as selectees, as draftees ? 

General Powerit. Any time they do not carry on their general aca- 
demic education or their military education in a satisfactory manner, 
they are eligible for the Selective Service to pick up. 

Senator Frrauson. In other words, if they continue and graduate 
as commissioned officers, they go in as commissioned officers for 2 
years ? 

General Powrxt. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. If they fall by the wayside because of inability 
to carry either the studies or ROTC, they will be put into the regular 
selective process ¢ 

General Poweti. Their deferment is good only so long as they make 
good on those two requirements. 


ADDITIONAL MEDICAL OFFICERS 


General Cottins. Senator, I did not complete the answer. Actu- 
ally, in addition to the 10,000 ROTC graduates we expect to call 1,200 
medical officers and 1,100 other officers. These 1,100 others will be on 
a voluntary basis other than the medical officers, 

Senator Henprickson. General, how do ROTC officers work out ? 

General Cotiins. Very well indeed. We get our officers and always 
have gotten the officers in the Army from three principal sources, from 
the Military Academy at West Point, from the ROTC, and from the 
officer candidate schools. We are getting excellent officers from our 
officer candidate schools. These are selectees or enlisted men, we send 
down to Benning or other stations, give them a very intensive course 
of training, and they turn out crackajack officers. We have always 
maintained that system inthe Army. Many of our finest officers have 
come from the ranks. 

Senator Henprickson. That was during World War II? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Frrauson. These seem to be 
anything else you want to offer / 


Secretary Stevens. No, sir. We have a few 


will do that promptly, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Then the committee 
tomorrow, at which time we will hear the 
Mr. Talbott, and the Chief of Staff 
Vandenberg. 


Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Tuesday, June 2 
recessed until 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 3, 1955. 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1953 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
W ash ington, Dil. 
The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 457, Senate 
Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Knowland, Thye, Smith, 
Chavez, Maybank, Hill, McClellan, Hendrickson, and Byrd. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. HAROLD E. TALBOTT, SECRETARY OF THE 
AIR FORCE; HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; HON. H. LEE WHITE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE AIR FORCE; GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF 
STAFF, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. CHARLES B. 
STONE III, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, 
COMPTROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; 
AND MAJ. GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Ferevson. The committee will come to order. 

Secretary Talbott, do you have a statement / 

Secretary Tatsotr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercvuson. You may proceed. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, may I say this before the Sec 
retary proceeds. Senator Russell said he is sorry he could not be here, 
because of the marking up of the agricultural bill. He asked me to 
express his regrets. 

Senator Fercuson. That applies to a number of the committee 
members, and that accounts for the fact that they cannot be here at 
the present time. I am sure they will all read the record, and when 
we go into executive session on the particular items, they will be able 
to ask questions at that time. 
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Secretary Talbott, you have a statement, I believe you said, that you 
wish to make at this time. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I have, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. You may proceed, then. 


(ZENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary Tatsorr. Gentlemen, it is my pleasure to appear before 
this committee and give my views on the requirements of the Air Force 
for new funds for fiscal year 1954. These are stated in the budget now 
before you. 

In my appearance before the Armed Services Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, I quoted several of the national 
leaders on the importance of adequate airpower. I shall again quote 
Field Marshal Montgomery. He made this statement in April: 

The dominant factor in war today is airpower. They are the main striking 
weapons at once. And therefore the necessary air forces have got to be kept at a 
high state of readiness and efficiency in peacetime. 


FIXED PROGRAMS 


When I took over as Secretary of the Air Force, the approved Air 
Force program was to build to 143 wings. This 143-wing program 
involved not only the combat units but a large supporting structure 
of logistic, research and development, and training units. The pro- 
grams of the Departments of the Army and Navy were likewise fixed. 
However, our sister services, of course, enjoy the advantages of having 
substantially arrived at their force goals while the Air Force is far 
short of its goal. 

One of the great problems of this administration is to achieve in 
this dangerous world the fine balance between our military require- 
ments and our economic capabilities. This means that we must pro- 
vide the proper military forces to give the American people the se- 
curity they need with forces that can be maintained over a period of 
time without bankrupting our Nation. 


TECHNOLOGICAL ADVANCES 


Technological advances in our lifetime have increased our military 
firepower and delivery capabilities tremendously. Of course, these 
advances have been enjoyed not only by us and our allies but by our 
possible enemies. These advances have increased the cost of muni- 
tions of war. The cost of our warships, our tanks, and our aircraft 
have increased by staggering amounts. The cost of training the men 
required to man our units equipped with these complicated machines 
has also increased both in terms of time and money. In view of the 
large Federal deficits which would result primarily because of the 
military expenditures required from existing military programs, I 
concur wholeheartedly in the proposed review of our overall mili- 
tary programs. This review is especially desirable since there have 
been important developments, especially in terms of production of 
atomic weapons, which have occurred since October 1951 and which 
should have definite effect on our military requirements. 
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REVIEW OF MILITARY PROGRAM 


This overall review of our military program is the priority mission 
of the newly appointed Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force program 
which you have before you as the revised Air Force 1954 budget recog 
nizes this fact by accepting an interim goal of approximately 120 
wings to be arrived at in December 1955. The new program will re 
main flexible in retaining an essential base upon which further ex 
pansion can be undertaken with a minimum of delay, if the review and 
study reconfirms a larger force. 

In the restudy of our military requirements and the redetermina 
tion of our military forces—and now I speak of totality of our forces 
the force changes which will affect our budgets will be dealing with 
high priority items and low priority items. ‘There are some forces 
that must be ready to fight immediately while others may not be 
needed until some period after war breaks out. There are othe 
forces that have a large etfect to prevent a war from starting at all: 
others that contribute directly to the survival of the population of 
the United States; still others that are vital to the protection of ow 
ground troops in areas of active combat and in areas of potential 
combat; and finally those forces which have less direct effect upor 
these objectives. 


RESTATEMENT OF MILITARY REQUIREMENTS 


I consider that this scheduled reexamination of strategy and forces 
is a matter of greatest importance. The American people need and 
deserve a restatement of our military requirements. Whether ou 
goal is 143 wings or some other figure, we should know in less than 
6 months. I subscribe heartily to the opinion that adequate airpower 
is the greatest single deterrent to war, and that the United States Ai 
Force is the most important component to provide forces required to 
maintain the peace and to prevent disaster should war occur. 

Now I would like to discuss the Air Force program upon which 
the Air Force's L954 budget request is based. This program has 
been established within the limitation on military personnel estab 
lished by the National Security Council. The Air Force buildup 
has today reached a strength of 106 wings, of which 93 are operational] 


INTERIM PROGRAM 


Our interim program calls for not less than 110 wings by July 1954 
and 120 by December 1955. These will be fully equipped operational 
wings. Also we shall try to reach 114 by the earlier date. The An 
Force budget presented to the Congress reflects this program, but 
both budget and program aim to maintain a capability to build rap 
idly to a higher level. 

Aircraft procurement is still scheduled to equip 148 wings. This 
can be accomplished within the reduced request for 1954 funds, and 
is possibly largely due to postponing the obligation of substantial 
funds beyond June 1954. This postponement results from the short 
ening of reorder lead time on production aircraft. This simply means 
that instead of using 1954 funds for the purchase of aircraft to be 
delivered in January 1956, and later months, 1955 funds will be used 
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for such purchases. Such a procedure should cause no delay in de 
liveries of aircraft assuming 1955 funds are made available and pur 
chanse orders are promptly executed after July 1, 1954. The original 
budget included the purchase of some items from 1954 funds which 
do not require funding until 1955; however, the process puts an added 
requirement on the 1955 budget. 

A most important aspect of this reorder time is that it secures bette: 
control of the program, and has special advantage at a time when all 
military requirements are to be redetermined. I might add that at 
a meeting yesterday with the Secretary of Defense and representa 
tives of the aircraft manufacturing industry, not a person present 
expressed concern or criticism about this part of the program. 


ELIMINATED AIRCRAFT 


Now, let me be clear about the extent to which any aircraft are 
eliminated from the program. No major type combat aircraft in 
the 1943-wing program are being eliminated with the exception of 
B-47’s previously scheduled to equip combat training wings, and these 
aircraft are not yet on order. 

The other substantial elimination from our aircraft peom 
which cannot be recovered without delay by reorder—is of a new 
trainer aircraft. This is a twin-engine transport type of plane that 
is not yet in production. It is being eliminated because requirements 
for which it was desgned can be handled satisfactorily by other air- 
craft. There is also proposed a reduction in the number of assault- 
troop carrier-type aircraft due to production delays and other consid 
erations. These changes are not occasioned by financial considera- 
tions. 

Let us also make it clear that the interim program causes a mini 
mum of changes in the buildup of the Strategic Air Force, and 
our air defense program. With regard to the Strategic Air Com- 
mand a study is under way on the question of providing a second- 
plant source for the production of our B52, our jet long-range heavy 
bomber. 

Units deferred in the interim program are to a large extent tactical 
wings of day fighters and fighter bombers. However, this reduction 
in programed wing strength will be substantially offset by continuing 
fighter-aircraft production as scheduled to meet the requirements of 
the 143-wing program, and making modern fighter aircraft available 
to the Air National Guard and Reserve to the extent that regular tacti- 
cal wings are not added. This will result in greatly increased strength 
and readiness of the guard and the Reserve. 

I cannot say what change of emphasis in Air Force development 
will result from the restudy of overall military requirements by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff under direction of the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. Ifa resulting Air Force program calls for 145 wings 
or more, I believe the interim program will not have caused any impor 
tant delay in deferring the training of personnel and the preparation 
of certain air bases. On the other hand the interim program, in fore- 
ing an efficient use of manpower and a review of the essentials of our 
Air Force program, will provide a solid base upon which to build. 
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PROGRESS IN ATOMIC FIELD 


The President recently called attention to the devastating striking 
power of a single aire raft carrying an atomic weapon. It is not clear 
at this time how we should evaluate our increased capabilities both due 
to our rapid progress in the atomic field, and to acquiring improved 
bombardment aircraft. But they are such as to give substantial 
assurances that the interim program will not endanger our security. 
I say this in the confidence that with a redetermination of military 
requirements our Atr Force program will promptly reflect those re 
quirements, and that the Congress will authorize any additional funds 
that may be necessary. In my considered opini on the Air Force 
budget now before you is a sound one at this time, and has my full 
support. It is important to me in that it represents an interim pro 
gram. Let me assure you that the Secretary of Defense understands 
the need of air power and under his leadership you will have a strong 
Air Foree. Ihave high confidence in the officers of the Air Force, and 
particularly those in key positio hs upon whom resi the Stas re 
Spenenmaitien. You may count upon them and upon me to use the 
funds made available to the Air Force effectively, and to the end of 
providing the security for the Nation which is your first interest as 
t IS mine. 

NO AIRCRAFT ORDERS CANCELLED 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Talbott, I would like to ask you about the 
procurement program as far as the schedule is concerned on the 
143-wing program. You say on page 4: 


Aircraft procurement is still scheduled to equip 143 wings 


celed any orders for combat sides’ as far as the 143 wings are 
concerned ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Senator Feravson. Do you intend to cancel any in the coming year ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Do I understand, then, that no production of 
combat airplanes, as far as 143 wings are concerned, will be canceled 
because of lack of money ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you know whether or not in the last 30 
months the airplane companies have been able to meet your procure 
ment-program schedule, as far as combat planes are concerned ¢ 


In other words, you as Secretary, or the Department, has not can 


SLIPPAGE 


Secretary Tarsorr. The overall picture is that we have failed to 
meet the overall schedule by about 12 percent during the last year. 

Senator Fercuson. And that is what you call slippage ¢ 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator Ferevuson. It was about 12 percent in the last year ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. Do I understand that the program that you have 
in mind, which calls for Air Force expenditures in 1954 of $15. 1 billion, 
which is $2.4 billion less than were estimated in what we call here on 
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the Hill the Truman budget, will get all the military combat planes 
that they had in mind under the Truman budget ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. There has been no change in the schedule. 

Senator Frercvuson. Will you be able to tell us what percentage of 
planes of the Air Force are in the combat wings? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I do not know the exact figure. 

Senator Fercuson. Would 60 percent be the right amount ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would say that 60 or 70 percent of the first-line 
combat aircraft possessed by the Air Force are in combat wings. 

Senator Frercuson. Sixty or seventy percent / 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir; according to my advice here. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what percent of the entire appro 
priation for military items are in Air, whether it be in your Depart 
ment or in the other departments ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No; I would not know that percentage. 


LEAD TIME 


Senator Frereuson. | wanted to spend a little time on this question 
of lead time. Do I understand that lead time has much to do with the 
amount of money that you — ina particular year / 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, s 

Senator Ferauson. Will you explain on the record what you mean 
by that; namely, indicate how the length of lead time has much to do 
with the question of the amount of money that is necessary to be 
appropriated and carried over. 

Secretary Tarsorr. I think I can explain that. When you start 
in on a new production schedule, you need a long lead time. They 
have to build the tools and jigs and it is a question of at least 30 
months to bring in a new bomber, we will say. But after that bomber 
is in production, and there is a production flow and we have jigs, tools, 
and skilled workmen—and we will say that schedule has been 100 
or 150 bombers, and they are on their schedule—and then you want 
to reorder, you can give them 15 months’ or 18 months’ or 20 months’ 
time. That is called the lead time. 

I talked yesterday with the president of Pratt & Whitney and I 
asked 1im what their lead-time requirement was on the big jet 
engines, and they said they figured their lead time down to 10 
months. Therefore, if you give Pratt & Whitney an order, we will 
say for engines, and you give them a 2-year schedule, you really un- 
necessarily commit money for 14 months ahead. You cannot be too 
fine and too close in this lead time, but I believe material and planes 
have been ordered too far ahead, and it does not give you the flexi- 
bility or control. If you want to change types and you have these 
ordered 2 years ahead, you are in trouble, so we have shortened the 
lead time where possible, 

Does that cover your question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, is it true that this slippage and the prac- 
tice of funding excessive lead time has been one of the items that 
caused this buildup of carryover, either obligated or unobligated ? 

Secretary Tausorr. It creates some buildup. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE CARRYOVER 


Senator Frercuson. I have a table here prepared by the Department 
of Defense covering the obligational status of all direct appropria 
tions. This shows an estimated unobligated balance at the end of this 
fiscal year for the Department of the Air Force of $4,053.342.,000. Of 
that amount, funds expiring for obligation total $10 million. Funds 
continuing available in 1954, $4,043,342,000. In the printed budget, 
that is, what is known as the Truman budget, they estimated that the 
carryover—that is the funds continuing available for obligation in 
fiscal year 1954, in the printed budget—totaled only $1,222,011,000. 
Therefore, it now appears that there will be over 234 billions of dol- 
lars carrying over than was anticipated. 

Do you know whether that is a correct figure / 

General Srone. The unobligated balance carryover from fiscal year 
1953 to 1954 is 3.3 billion as we figure it now. 

Secretary Tatsor. The answer to that is 3.3 billion as we figure 
it now. 

Senator Frrevson. It is now estimated that for item No. 53, “Air 
craft and related procurement,” the carryover will be actually 
$2.029,798,000, while the printed budget estimated no carryover. 
What is the cause for that? Is that because of slippage in schedule / 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not have those figures before me. I would 
like to have General Stone answer that question. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you try to answer that / 

General Srone. Sir, the unobligated balance carryover between fiscal 
year 1953 and fiscal year 1954, as we see it now for aircraft procure 
ment is $1.3 billion. That carryover is due to reprograming actions 
occasioned in the fiscal year 1953, and some slippage in production. 
The details of just what that carryover is can be furnished. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there a difference between the service figures 
and the OSD? 

General Stone. At the present moment there probably is. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you account for the fact that the service 
has one amount of money shown as unobligated and the Office of De 
fense, that is, the Comptroller, Mr. McNeil’s figures are different / 

General Stonr. The only reason I can see for that is the lateness of 
these changes that have been made, and there might have been some 
minor differences of figures between the two offices. 

Senator KNowLanp. Mr. Chairman, I wonder when we deal in these 
figures if we can get dates to coincide, because the committee is going 
to be at a considerable disadvantage if there is any where from $500 
million to $1 billion in figures and it may make a difference in our 
final judgment. 

General Stonr. We can furnish figures that can be cleared through 
the Secretary of Defense which I am confident will agree with the 
figures I have quoted. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you vive the dates as suggested by the 
Senator from California ? ; 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. Will you give us the unobligated carryover 
and I will ask for the service figure which would be what you would 
have access to immediately—I believe you have access to the Defense 
Comptroller’s figures, do you not ? 
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General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the unobligated carryover esti- 
mated by the Defense Department, on June 30. 

General Stone. Of 1953. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have the figure before you / 

General Stone. Yes, sir, I do. 

Senator Frercuson. What is it? 

General Srone. At the present moment we estimate a total of $3.3 
billion unobligated ba¥ance carryover from fiscal year 1953 into fiscal 
year 1954. That is broken down into $1.3 billion for the Procurement 
of Aircraft and Related Procurement appropriation, $300 million for 
the Major Procurement Other Than Aircraft appropriation, and $1.6 
billion for the Acquisition and Construction of Real Property ap- 
propriation. 

QUESTION OF DIFFERENCE IN FIGURES 


Senator Ferguson. There is more than $700 million difference be 
tween your figures and the Comptroller’s. How do you account for 
that $700 million ? 

General Sronr. I would like to check these figures with the Comp 
troller. I can give the committee an answer at a later date. 

Senator Fercuson. These are May 27 figures that I am giving you. 
The Comptroller’s figure is $4,043,342,000. 

General Sronr. He usually gets his figures from us, Mr. Chairman. 
I cannot account for the difference at the moment. 

Senator KnowLanp. Were your figures of the same date for the 
estimate of June 30? 

General Stone. Our figures are estimated as of June 30 but approxi- 
mately of the same date for the estimate. 

Senator KNow.anp. This also seems to be an estimate by the Comp- 
troller, and there is a slight typographical difference between the 
two of $700 million. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. That will have to be explained to the 
committee. I cannot do it at the moment, but will place an explana- 
tion in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


The fiscal-year-1954 estimates as furnished to the committee by the Department 
of the Air Force anticipate an unobligated balance as of June 30, 1953, of 
approximately $3,277 million, whereas a tabulation dated May 27, 1953, furnished 
to the committee by the Office of the Secretary of Defense reflected that Office’s 


estimate of June 30, 1953 unobligated balances as amounting to $4,053 million. 
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A comparison of the two estimates is shown below 


Millions of dollars 


r { ale 4 
ne 30, 1953 
Appropriation titk Est +} 
} Off Diff I 
4 i iTy t a 
Defense 
Aircraft and related procurement 2 2, 029. 8 2. ¢ 
Major procurement other than aircra % 25. 4 
Acquisition and construction of real property 11.4 11.4 
Research and development x9 2 4 
Reserve personnel requirement 
Air National Guard 
Total 6.9 4 053.3 6.4 


The major difference ($702.6 million) is in the “Aircraft and related procure 
ment” appropriation. Of this amount, $518.6 million represents funds for et 
gineering changes to be directed in a subsequent year and for first destination 
tralsportation incident to delivery of equipment in a subsequent year. This 
latter amount has been included in the Air Force estimates as “Obligations in 
fiscal year 1953” and appropriately footnoted as earmarked for these specific 
purposes. However, in making its May 27, 1953, estimate of June 30, 1953, un 
obligated balances, the Office of the Secretary of Defense has not followed the 
same procedure, nor have comparative tabulations indicated this footnote 

The other less significant differences represent additional amounts which the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, in a recent review of the program for fiscal 
year 1953, estimates will not be obligated by June 30, 1953 These are thus a 
measure of minor differences of opinion as to the obligations that will be re 
flected in Department of the Air Force appropriations as of June 30, 1953. Pet 
centagewise, these differences account for approximate 1 percent of the funds 
available for obligation in fiscal year 1953 

Senator Frercuson. Will you and Mr. McNeil then come before the 
committee and see whether you can get your figures to agree, or tell 
us Whether or not you are actually $700 million apart ? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; we can do that. 


OBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator Ferauson. You gave us the unobligated. How much have 
you of obligated funds of carryover that can be used in 1954? 

General Srone. Obligated funds totaling $25.2 billion will be car 
ried forward for liquidation during fiscal year 1954 and subsequent 
fiscal years. 

Senator Fereuson. Your figures are $25.2 billion? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. What is the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
figure? I think theirs runs $28 billion. 

General Stoner. The $28.5 billion carryover that the Department 
of Defense has on their paper represents unexpended funds and in- 
cludes the $3.3 billion unobligated balance carryover as well. 

Senator Frerevson. They lump the sum of the obligated and un 
obligated into a total unexpended balance. How much is your figure 
on the total of obligated and unobligated ? 

General Stone. $28.5 billion, the same as the Office of the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
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Senator Frercuson. $28,475,314,000, is that correct ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, if Congress gave you the amount of the 
revised budget, the Eisenhower budget, how much money will the 
Air Force have that they can spend after July 1, 1953, which is the 
beginning of the fiscal year 1954? 

General Stoner. We will have $28.5 billion. 

Senator McCietitan. The difference may be available for obliga- 
tion. He is talking about expenditures. He is not talking about 
how much money is available to obligate and expend. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE TO AIR FORCE 


Senator Fercuson. I wanted to know, first, how much was available 
to the Air Force. 

General Stone. Under the former budget, we would have $16.7 
billion of new obligational authority in the fiscal year 1954. At that 
time we estimated a carryover of unexpended dollars amounting to 
$28.2 billion, or a total of about $45 billion. 

Senator Frreuson. $45 billion. 

General Stone. Available for expenditure. That is the Truman 
budget. 

Senator Frreuson. How much under the Eisenhower budget ? 

General Srone. $40.2 billion. 

Senator Fercuson. How much had you available at the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1953 ¢ 

Gener: il Stone. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1953, we had 
about $3.5 billion unobligated carryovers from the year before. Con- 
gress provided new oblig: ational authority of $20.6 billion, of which 
$250 million was subsequently transferred to the Army military 
personnel appropriation. Thus, we had available for obligation 
during fiscal year 1953 approximately $24 billion. 

Senator Frercuson. How much did you anticipate that you would 
expend during the fiscal year 1953? “You had that much to spend 
plus the carryover of obligated but unspent funds, did you not / 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 


ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES 


Senator Ferevson. How much will you spend during the year? 

General STONE. We had that much to obligate, and we plan on obli- 
gating all but $3.3 billion carryover into the fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Frerauson. So then there has been no question about having 
sufficient money to buy all that you want to buy in the Air Force, 
since by your own admission you will end the year with an unobligated 
carryover of better than $3 billion. 

General Stone. We figured we had enough money in fiscal year 
1952 and fiscal year 1953 budgets to move along tow nd the accom- 
plishment of the 143-wing objective. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, I would like to ask you about some other 
figures while the Secretary is here. As I understand, at December 
1951, the Air Force estimated that they could spend 24.4 billion in 
fiseal year 1953 if it obtained or got 17.1 billion in new money in 
fiscal year 1953. 
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General Stone. New obligational authority in fiscal year 1953 was 
$20.3 billion. 

Senator Frercuson. That came later. When you made the original 
request in December of 1951, you estimated that you would spend 
24.4 billion if new obligational authority were 17.1 billion. 

General Srone. I do not recognize those figures, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. In January 1952, which was 1 month later, the 
President’s budget for 1953, instead of asking for 17 billion that 
you were talking about in December, asked for 20.7 billion for the 
Air Force, and estimated that in 1953 that you would spend 19.7 
billion; is that correct ? 

General Stone. That is about as I remember it, yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Now, in May and June of 1952, which was 6 
months later, in testifying before the Congress, did you not estimate 
the 1953 expenditures at 18.9 billion 4 

General Sronr. As I remember it, we estimated fiscal year 1953 
expenditures at that time at 18.6 billion. 

Senator Fereuson. If you did estimate at 18.6 billion, how much 
will you actually expend in 1953% You estimated first you would 
spend 24.4, and then in June of 1952, you estimated that you would 
spend 18.6, and how much will you actually expend in this fiseal 1953 ¢ 

General Stone. Under the former budgets, we estimated our ex 
penditures in the fiscal year 1953 of $15.6 billion, approximately. 
Under the schedules that we are now operating under, our expendi 
tures for fiscal year 1953 are estimated to be $14.6 billion. 

Senator Ferevson. If your estimate of expenditures in 1953 is 14.6 
billion, then you were almost $10 billion off in your original estimate 
in December of 1951, were you not ¢ 

General Stone. No, sir; I cannot go by the $24 billion expenditure 
estimate that the chairman is quoting, because I have no knowledge 
of it. I donot remember it. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you check these figures to see if they are 
not right ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; I certainly will. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The expenditure estimate of $24.4 billion for fiscal year 1953 was developed 
by the Air Force early in December 1951 on the basis of the program in effect 
at that time. Subsequent to the preparation of this estimate, the decisions 
were made by the President which stretched out the 143-wing program from 
fiscal year 1954 to fiscal year 1956. 

The fiscal year 1953 expenditure estimate of $18.6 billion which was presented 
to the Congress during the spring of last year was predicated on the revised 
program, current at that time. Schedules for the delivery of major equipments 
had been stretched out in consonance with the revised 143-wing program which 
resulted in a lessening of expenditure requirements for fiscal year 1953 

The principal reasons for the nonattainment of this expenditure rate in fiscal 
year 1953 are: 

(1) The $18.6 billion expenditure estimate was based on a new obligating 
authority request for fiscal year 1953 of $20.7 billion (excluding public works), 
whereas the amount enacted amounted to $19.4 billion. Thus, the amount of 
funds available for expenditure in fiscal year 1953 was lower by $1.3 billion 
than was anticipated at the time the $18.6 billion expenditure estimate was 
developed. 

(2) During fiscal year 1953, the Office, Secretary of Defense limited the 
amount of this new obligating authority which the Air Force was permitted to 
use, and in addition directed that $250 million be transferred to the Department 
of the Army to cover a part of that service’s military pay deficiencies. 
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3) In addition, unexpected slippages in aircraft and related procurement 
production and delays in the public works program contributed to a lower level 
of expenditures in fiscal year 1953. 

As of April 30, 1953, fiscal year 1953 expenditures have reached a level of 
$12.0 billion for the 10-month period. Assuming that expenditures in May and 
June remain at the March—April rate, total expenditures will probably exceed 
slightly the $14.6 billion estimate for the year. 

Senator Freruson. Will you also tell us who has been more accurate 
the OSD or the services, in these estimates of unobligated balances? 

General Sronre. We have been reasonably close together. 

Senator Frravson. OSD is the Office of the Secretary of Defense / 

General Stone. Yes, sir. The way it works is that they ask us for 
our estimate, and they restudy it in the light of additional informa 
tion and make an adjustment. But the adjustments have never been 
severe. We have been reasonably close together. 

Senator Frreuson. Last May the OSD C omptroller estimated that 
the unobligated balances at the end of fiscal 1952 would be 6 to 7 
billion. Is it not true that at that time the three services estimated 
that they would be 3 billion and the Air Force estimate was $1.3 
billion? 

General Srone. When we were defending the fiscal year 1953 budget 
last spring, we estimated at that time that the Air Force unobligated 
balance as of June 30, 1952, would amount to about 13 billion. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not true that there actually were at the end 
of the year a little better than $7 billion unobligated, which is about 
the figure that the OSD gave ? 

General Stone. Yes. The actual unobligated balance as of June 30, 
1952, for the entire Department of Defense amounted to approxi 
mately $7 billion. 

Senator Frrcuson. These are 1952 figures. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. Our unobligated balance carryover from 
fiscal year 1952 into fiscal year 1953 was about $3.5 million. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you had any dispute with the services as 
far as your office was concerned, that is, with the Comptroller General, 
as to what wis or was not an obligated fund ? 

General Srone. I am familiar with the GAO report on unobligated 
fund discrepancies that they found upon investigation. 

Senator Fercuson. How much will the overobligations amount to? 
It is almost a billion, is it not? If not, how much i is it? 

General Stone. It is mostly in the mutual defense. 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes, but it is still in the funds available to the 
Air Force. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. As I recall, it is around $250 million, for 
the Air Force alone. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, the Comptroller says that about 
$250 million has not been properly obligated according to their rules, 
and you claim that they have been under your rules? 

General Stone. No, sir. A part of it was actually improperly 
recorded as obligations at the specific date but the exact amount has 
not been determined because it involves both errors in administration 
and delays in getting information from the other services on what 
they were buying for us. I think the Comptroller General’s report 
was very helpful to us in improving our accounting practices. 

Senator Frreuvson. You think their report was all right? 
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DISCREPANCIES 


General Stone. Yes, sir. They showed some discrepancies in our 
administration that we are now correcting. However, the $250 million 
was a reported amount. It wasa bookkeeping figure at June 30 and 
most of the obligations which may have been in question then became 
valid soon after that date. It had nothing to do with the money avail- 
able or not available. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you believe that it is a good thing to carry 
over excess balances when you do not need them for lead time? 

General Stone. In some places, yes, sir. I think it would be 
mistake not to. 

Senator Frravuson. What is the reason you want to carry over these 
enormous balances, which you say now under the Eisenhower budget 
you would have $40.2 billion to carry over. What will your antici 
pated expenditures be / 

Geaeral Stone. In fiscal year 1954 / 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Stone. At the moment our expenditures—— 

Senator Ferguson. Estimated expenditures. 

General Srone. Our estimated expenditures are $15.1 billion. 

Senator Fereuson. 15.1 billion. So you will have as the carryover 
nto fiseal vear 1955 the difference between 40.2 billion and 15.1 bil- 
lion ¢ 

General Stone. Yes, sil 

Senator Fereuson. Is all that required by virtue of lead time? 

General Stone. No, sir. May I explain what that is, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 


ANTICIPATED EXPENDITURES 


General Stone. $25.2 billion represents funds for contracts for 
voods and services, the orders having been placed in prior fiscal years. 
In essence, therefore, it represents money which will be paid ce. o. d.; 
33.5 billion is the obligation: al carryover for which we have definite 
plans to order against early in the fiscal year 1954; $11.7 billion is the 
amount of the obligation: al authority that we are currently substan- 
tiating requirements for before the Appropriation € ommittee of the 
House. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is not it a fact that if you cut down the lead 
time—if Mr. Talbott is correct on the question of lead time—it seems 
to indicate that vou do not need this mone y to carry ove} because of the 
lead time. You are shaking your head “no.” Will you put your name 
on the record ¢ 

Mr. Dovctas. My name is James Douglas, and I am Under Secre 
tary of the Air Force. 

Senator Frrcuson. You say Mr. Talbott did not mention that you 
did not. need certain money because of the shortening of 
time ¢ 

Mr. Doveuas. If we had not been able to take steps to shorten re- 
order lead time and by doing so to perhaps post pone a requirement for 
about a billion and a half dollars, we would not be able to meet the pro 
gram we now have within the request for appropriations for 1954. It 
is only by taking advantage of a shorter reorder lead time policy 
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that the Air Force presents its requirement of 11.7 for new funds for 
1954, and asserts that it can carry out the interim program with that 
new authority. 

Senator Fercvuson. With the present production schedule going into 
effect, now, and as I understand it, it has not been changed, how much 
money will you have to carry over in 1955 fiscal year? 

Mr. Dovatas. We do not estimate any excess at the end of fiscal 
1954 as of today in meeting the program on which our budget request 
is based. 

Senator Frrevson. Is it not the purpose of the budget office to try 
and get this in balance so that we will not have these enormous carry- 
overs appropriated but unused? Is there not this tendency, that you 
put in obligation money when the plane is not ready to go into pro 
duction, but you obligate the money because you have it 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF LEAD TIME 


Mr. Dovetas. Sir, I think when this great expansion of the Air 
Force was undertaken, the industry was in the position where it was 
impossible to avoid a longer lead time in determining requirements for 
appropriations. ‘The industry has now stepped up its production and 
is at a level to where as they indicated to us yesterd: ay a shorter reorder 
lead time was entirely feasible and would be practical. That shorter 
reorder lead time has the effect of our asking for approximately a bil- 
lion and a half dollars less than we would otherwise insist upon. 

Senator Frereuson. When did you first have the meeting with the 
manufacturers relating to what they could do on lead time so that we 
could cut down the enormous sums of money appropriated and hang- 
ing in the air? 

Secretary Tavsorr. Mr. Chairman, we have talked to the industry 
individually a number of times. Depending upon the type of plane 
your lead times vary. We met with the major producers yesterday to 
eo over the lead time and the schedules to be sure that the schedules 
that were set up could be met. What Mr. Douglas has said about the 
lead time is that the lead time was required last year, and the year be- 
fore last when these plans were being brought up to efficiency, and toa 
high level of production. They are at this point now where you do 
not. need the lead time that we did wrieg before. We are using up all 
this money in our present budget. 

As Mr. Douglas has said, we are not planning to carry any money 
over into our next fiscal year, or 1955, so I do not believe you are go- 
ing to have this carryover again. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you ask for the carryover? Do you want 
this $5 billion. 

Secretary Tatnorr. We have got to have that 3 billion carryover. 
That is scheduled. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you now asking this committee and Con- 
gress for the $5 billion that has been taken off by the Eisenhower 
budget ? 

Secretary Tatporr. Certainly not. 

Senator Frrevson. You are not asking for that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Senator Frercuson. You believe that you can produce all of the 
combat planes, even those that were asked for in the 143 wings, with 
the money that is now in the budget ? 
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Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. In other words, all that the producers are able 
to produce. 

Secretary Tatpgorr. I would not say whether it is all that they are 
able to produc e, but all combat aircraft we have sc on a and al 
that were origin: ally scheduled for the buik dup for the 143 wings. We 
have not changed those schedules. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it your purpose to change those unless the 
new Joint Chiefs of Staff say to either decrease them or increase them / 
Secretary Tatsorr. No, we are going to maintain that schedule. 

Senator Fercuson. You are going to maintain that and have a sur- 
vey by the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 


SCHEDULE DETERMINATION AND ADJUSTMENT 


Senator Fercuson. And they then will determine, together with the 
President, what your schedule will be. 

Secretary Tatsorr. They will not go into the schedule. They will 
go into the force leve l. 

Senator Fereuson. And then you would adjust your schedule to 
meet whatever the President and the Joint Chiefs and his Secretary 
may determine. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator CHavez. Does that schedule contemplate having the 143 
wings / 

Secretary Tatzorr. We are scheduling all combat aircraft at the 
present time toward the 143 wing buildup. 

Senator CHavez. Some time past, maybe 2 weeks ago, Secretary 
Wilson told this same committee that the purpose was to get, at the 
most, 120. 

Secretary Tatsotr. We have to get to 120 before we get to 143, and 
we are programed now to go to 120 by the end of 1955. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question in connec- 
tion with that ? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Secretary, you said you were not going to 
have any carryover for fiscal 1955, and that you would use all of the 
money for fiscal 1954. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. We do not plan any carryover, 
that is, unobligated funds. 

Senator Maypank. Is that the reason why you said that the original 
budget included some items with 1954 funds which would not require 
funding until 1955? However, the process puts an added requirement 
on the 1955 budget. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator MAYBanK. By that you mean you are going to have to ask 
for.a lot more money in 19554 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. In other words, you are just putting off when 
the money is to be appropriated ¢ 

Secretary Tatporr. There is an extra billion and a half in there; 
yes, sir. 
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Senator Maypank. As I read it, you stated, “However, the proc 
ess”—the process we are talking about is the stretchout or whatever 
you want to call it—*The process puts added requirement on the 1955 
budget.” So the 1955 budget will make up what we save this year. 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Feravuson. We will have to consider other items like air 
fields, that we already have and will not need. So you are not deter 
mining now the size of the 1955 budget. 

Secretary Ta.zgorr. No, sir; we are not working on the 1955 budget. 
But I say, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we will build airfields that 
we will not need. 

Senator Ferevson. I am not saying you will not need; you will not 
have to reconstruct them. Therefore, you may not need money for 
that purpose. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know. The lead time, of course, is a 
postponement. It gives you more flexibility, yes. You can change 
your models or make changes. But lead time is a postponement. 

Senator MaysBank. Postponement to 1955. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Frrevson. And therefore you do not need the money in the 
present budget. ° 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Dove.as. And we have not asked for it. 


DISCUSSION OF AIR FORCE CUT 


Senator SatronsraLtL. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a my few 
questions of Mr. Talbott along a little different line. Mr. Talbott, 
I have had several talks with Mr. Kyes, the Under Secretary of De- 
fense. He has given me a few figures here, and I would like to see 
how near you come to verifying or agreeing with those figures. If 
you want to ask any of your assistants, that is for you to say. 

The broadly advertised cut in the Air Force is $5 billion. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator SatronsratL. And $90 million in addition. Mr. Kyes 
makes that up in 5 or 6 different ways. Major procurement other than 
aircraft, $275 million. Do you agree with that figure ? 

Sec retary Tatsorr. That is about correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronsraut. Acquisition and construction of real prop- 
erty, $300 million. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator SALTronsTaLy. Maintenance and operation. That is be 
cause of finding of stocks of supplies on hand, major maintenance and 
yperation, $1,035 million. 

General Srone. That figure is correct. 

Senator SarronsTaLL. Military personnel requirements, $260 mil- 
lion. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator SALTonsTaLu. Research and development, $62 million. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstra.y. Reserve personnel requirements, $8,100,000, 
Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SALToONsSTALL. On the other hand, there is an increase in the 
Air National Guard of $19,100,000. 

Secretary Taunorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Savronstau.. Aircraft and related procurement, 35,169 
million. 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is right. 

Senator Savronstaty. The $3,169 million is not broken down, but 
is due to the following causes. Will you see if you agree. First, the 
reduction in the financing of the extensive lead time, about which the 
chairman has been talking. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Second, the elimination of funds for aircraft 
which were not ready for production in the period to be covered in 
1954 financing. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Savronstau.. Third, the elimination of a trainer model 
which was marginal to the Air Force requirements, and was in any case 
being eliminated by the Air Force. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is righ:. What amount did he put on 
that ¢ 

Senator Savronstrau.. There are no amounts on any of these items. 

Secretary Ta.norr. That is right. 

Senator Savronstautt. The total is $3,169 million. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 

Senator SaLronsTa.LL. Four, the reduction in the number of sup 
port-type aircraft, such as transport, trainers, and helicopters. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is right. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Now, I added one from listening to the chair 
man, and from what I have listened to in other places, what you might 
call slippage. Would slippage be properly included as a part of that 
43,169 million, that is, slippage in reaching the goal / 

Secretary Tasorr. I think your first item would cover that. 
Senator Savronsrauu.. The first item would cover that / 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes. 


WING 





STRENGTH 


Senator SauvonstaLy. Now, may I ask this question in that con- 
nection? If that is true, that those are the bases on which you explain 
the $5,090 million reduction in the Air Force budget, what is that 
going to give you! The Department of Defense informed me—and 
I think this was in a public release—that under the so-called Truman 
budget, there was scheduled 133 wings, but actually there would only 
be produced 117 wings of combat planes. Is that correct 

Mr. Tatsotr. We have not made such a calculation. 

Senator SarronsraLu. You have not made it / 

Secretary Tatsorr, That is right. 

Senator SatronstTau.. In other words, that is a caleulation by the 
Department of Defense rather than the Department of Air? 
Secretary Ta.sorr. I do not know that calculation at all. 
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General Picuer. Senator Saltonstall, the Air Force does not agree 
with this estimate of 117 wings as contrasted with the 133 wings that 
we had projected for the end of fiscal 1954. 

Senator Sarronstati. What is your estimate of the possible num- 
ber of combat wings under the Truman budget? Is it nearer the 133 
from the 117 that was estimated by the Department of Defense. 

General Picuer. If administrative limitations had not been put on 
us, we would have been able to make the 133 wings by the time we 
projected. 

Senator Sarronstratu. And that was what date? 

General Picuer. By the end of fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Satronsta.u. In other words, you say that because of ad- 
ministrative restrictions put on by the Department of Defense, you 
are restricted from going forward in the fiscal year, as brought out 
by the chairman, to 133 wings, where the Department of Defense says 
you are going to produce only 117 wings? 

General Picner. Under our existing interim program, sir, our end 
position instead of being 143 wings is 120 wings, and for end fiscal 

1954 instead of having the 133 we projected, we will now project 110. 
That is tied to the interim program now in effect, and on which this 
budget is based. 

Senator SavronstraLu. That is of combat wings? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Senator SauronsTatt. Now, I address this question to Mr. Talbott. 
Do you agree with the Department of Defense estimate under the 
Eisenhower—or I call it the [ke—budget of 114 combat wings ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I think so, between 110 and 114. I do not share 
General Picher’s feeling that we could have reached 133 wings by the 
end of fiscal 1954. 

Senator SavtronstraLty. Under the Truman budget. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Under the Truman budget. 

Senator SaLvronsTALL, Without the administrative restrictions ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No. 

Senator SauronsraLyt. What is your estimate that they could reach 
by 1954 if the so-called Truman budget was allowed to proceed 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would be guessing on that, Senator, but I do 
not think we could get up to 133 wings. That is a year from now. 
I do not think we could have done it. 

Senator SavronsratL. Then do you agree with the figure that the 
Truman budget called for, 17 wings of troop carriers and so forth ? 

accor: A Tarporr. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator SavronstaLL. Under the Eisenhower budget there will be 
12 carrier wings; is that correct ? 

General Picner. No, sir, that statement is in error. 
Senator SarronstaLu. What is the proper statement ? 


TROOP CARRIER WINGS 


General Prcner. At the end of fiscal year 1956, under the present 
120-wing program, we would have 14 troop-carrier wings. 

Senator SatronstatL. That is by 1956. 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 
Senator Sauronsratn. I am speaking about the end of fiscal year 
1954. 
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General Picner. At the end of fiscal year 1954, we will have 16. 
Senator SALTONsTALL. Sixteen carriers under the so-called Eisen- 

hower budget ¢ 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. As opposed to 17 carriers under the Truman 
budget ? 

General Picuer. That is right. 

Senator SaironstaLi. So that the Department of Defense under 
estimates by four carrier wings the amount that the Air Force esti 
mated under the Ike budget, you will be able to make? 

General Picuer. Yes. I think a discrepancy of that magnitude 
must be typographical, because there has been no difference of opinion 
between us at all on the number of wings for the troop carriers. 

Senator Savronstaty. Do you agree, Mr. Talbott, that there are 
seven modernized wings of aircraft provided for in the Ike budget 
for the Air National Guard and the Reserves that were not provided 
for in the Truman budget ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. | think that is correct. We are shifting a cer 
tain amount of our day fighters and fighter bombers to the National 
Guard. The National Guard and Reserve under the present budget 
will have 1,200 more planes than they would have under the other 
program. That is caused by our change in personnel limitations. 
Instead of stopping the production of those planes, we will not have 
the wings to activate them. We will put them in the National Guard 
and Reserve where they will be very useful. 

Senator SALTONsSTALL. So that while there is a fewer number of 
combat wings in the regular Air Ferce—a disputed difference there, 
as I listened to the General and from the figures quoted to me—it is 
agreed that there be seven more modernized combat wings that will 
go into the guard and the Reserve. Is there any dispute there? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not think so. I think that is correct. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that is new over and above what President 
Triiman’s budget called for. 

Secretary Tausorr. That is correct for new aircraft in programed 
wings. 

COMBAT PLANE PRODUCTION 


Senator SaLronsTaLL. I am informed, and I do not know unless 
you want to volunteer it either in public or private, I have not been 
told the figure and I have not asked for it, because I would rather not 
know it unless I have to. I understand between July 1, 1953, and 
December 31, 1955, the Eisenhower budget produces 75 more combat 
planes than would the Truman budget. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary TaLnorr. We hope to; yes. I would rather not comment 
on that. That isa very close figure. With the manufacturers as we 
had tnem yesterday, we asked them to maintain these schedules. We 
have one bad spot in our aircraft production where we are worrying 
about our production on account of technical problems. We want to 
know just what that is to be so we can make it up some place else. My 
estimate is that we will at least produce as many combat planes as 
were in the original Truman budget. 

Senator SattonsTau.. In other words, when the Department of 
Defense or Mr. Kyes tells me that not a combat plane will be taken 
out in the fiscal year 1954 or 1955, but that there will be more than 
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contemplated of combat planes than in the Truman budget, is that a 
correct statement ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is a fair statement. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that the only difference, as I listen now 
to you or the Air Force representatives, and the Department of De 
fense, in this reduction contemplated of $5,090 million, will be as to 
whether or not you will produce nearer to 133 wings of combat planes 
in the next fiscal year, rather than 114 contemplated by the Ike budget. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Thatisright. But you must take into considera- 
tion the wings that go into the National Guard and Reserve. 

Senator SaLronstaLL. The difference of opinion in perhaps how 
much can be produced in combat planes in the fiscal year 1954, the 
difference being between 114 minimum under the Ike budget, and 133 
maximum under the Truman budget, is that correct / 

Secretary Tatpotr. No, 110 minimum. 

Senator SavronsTatL. 110 minimum in the Ike budget. 

Secretary Tatgzorr. That is right. 

Senator SarronspaLL. And what is the minimum in the Truman 
budget ¢ 

Secretary Tasorr. I do not know that. I think they planned 133. 

Senator SaLTonstauy. There is only a difference then of one troop 
carrier wing if I listened to the general correctly. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Senator Satronsrauti. And in addition to that there are seven more 
modernized Guard and Reserve wings that were not contemplated in 
the Truman budget ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is right. 

Senator Sarronstaty. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fereuson. That last answer leaves me without clarity. 
Under the Truman budget you say 133 wings is the minimum? 

Secretary Ta.zorr. No, 110 under our budget is the minimum. 

Senator Ferguson. No, I am saying the Truman budget. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is what they set as their goal. 

Senator Hii. That is what the general said. 

Secretary Tatnorr. He said they could get it. 

Senator Fercuson. The general said they would get 133. 

Secretary Tatvorr. The general said so; yes. 

Senator Ferevson. Under the minimum under the Ike budget, you 
will get 110 as a minimum. 

Secretary Tatrotrr. That is right. 

Senator Fercvson. You tell us here, as I understood your answer, 
that you are allowing the same schedules to go along. 

Secretarv Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Feravson. Then why do you not get the same amount of 
planes? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We get the same amount of planes. 

Senator Frravson. Then the difference between 110 and 133 is 
unexplained. 

Mr. Doveras. Those are organizations, not aircraft, Mr. Chairman. 
The aircraft excess to the 110 or 114 will go into the Guard and the 
Reserve, and there will be some additional aircraft disposition of 
which will have to be determined at a later date. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you not count an airplane that goes into a 
National Guard unit as a defense plane? 
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Mr. Doveras. That is perfectly true, but it is not an airplane in a 
regular Air Force unit. That is the distinction we are making. 
Senator Fereuson. In other words, you are saying that in the one 
case you get 133 in the Air Force unit— 
Mr. Doveras. That is what was aimed at; that is correct. 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


Senator Frrauson. There is a considerable difference betwee) 
“aimed” and “get.” We found in the past that your schedule was 
never met in 30 months. Isthat not true? 

Mr. Dovenas. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Then why do you tell us that you would get 133 
minimum wings by next year / 

Mr. Doueas. The Secretary specifically said that he did not be 
lieve we would get 133. 

Genater | Funeteow.: The: Secretary did, but his’ adviser said dif 
ferently. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I said I did not happen to agree. The general 
is entitled to his thoughts. But I do not think we could have gotte 
133 wings. I think the slippage was such that we would not hav 
gotten them. 

Senator Savronsrauy. The general is looking into a slightly dif 
ferent crystal ball than you are as to the productive efforts in the 
fiscal year 

Senator Cuavez. I beg to differ with my good friend from Massa 
chusetts, but who should know the prescription better than the 
general ? 

Senator SaAuvronsrati. I always bow to my friend from New Mexico. 
1 would like to get the answer from the Secretary of the Air Force 
on that question. I would ask the same question of the general. It 
is a question of opinion as to what the productive efforts will be as 
to whether you will get the 110 wings of combat planes or 114 or 133 
in the coming fiseal year, is that correct ? 

Secretary TarBorr. No. 

Senator SALTonstaLL. What is the correct answer ? 

Sec retary Ta.sotr. Let the Under Secretary answer that, if he will. 


MAXIMUM AND MINIMUM WING ESTIMATE 


Mr. Dovetas. The Air Force program will result in a minimum 
of 110 wings and a maximum of 114 at the end of fiscal year 1954. 
There is no possibility of reaching 133 wings, as our whole program 
is being adjusted to the lower level. We are ordering aircraft that 
will be largely in excess of the requirements of the 110 wings. To 
justify continuing these schedules, we are programing the excess into 
the National Guard and into the Reserve, where they will immeasur- 
ably add to the combat effectiveness and readiness of the National 
Guard and Reserve units. 

Senator Sauttonsrau.. Then if you took 114 wings, added 7 to them, 
that is 121, the difference between this figure, that is Secretary Tal 
bott’s figure, and the general’s figure, is the difference between 121 
and 133, is that correct ¢ 
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Mr. Dougtas. I think that is not quite correct, sir, because we would 
have the National Guard wings anyhow. They would not be equipped 
with as modern aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. That is what I mean. This is modern fight- 
ing aircraft. 

Mr. Dove.as. That is right. 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. 

Mr. Dovue.as. I think there may be a misunderstanding that should 
be mentioned. I am not quite clear as to the number of Guard wings 
that would be equipped with modern aircraft by the end of 1954. The 
number that the Secretary referred to, I think, would go into the 
Guard and Reserve by the end of fiscal 1955. That was a very large 
number of aircraft. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. May I ask the general, you have heard those 
questions addressed to the Secretary. Will you, in fairness to yourself 
and to the committee, give a brief answer as to whether or not you 
agree with what he has said or how you disagree, if you do? 

General Picner. Senator Saltonstall, is this with regard to our dif 
ference of opinion on 133 versus a lesser number specifically ? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. Yes. 

General Picuer. I do not think we have any great difference. 
Maybe my crystal ball is a little more optimistic than his. I think 
that unhampered we would have had 133 wings activated. That 
means in existence. Any slippage in aircraft, which I believe is what 
he is tying to, would have reduced the modernization of the force, and 
they would have had to continue on World War II aircraft longer 
than we had planned. That I cannot argue at all. But I think that 
progressing we would have activated the 133 wings, because it takes 
from 3 to 6 months after activation of a unit, which means you start 
it out with a piece of paper—— 

Senator Frreuson. Does an activated wing have to have a plane in 
it? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. No planes in an activated wing, so does this 133 
include wings without planes ? 


PROCEDURE 


General Picuer. No, sir. You have to bear this child first, you see. 
The piece of paper comes out and directs one of the major commands 
on a certain date to activate this bomb wing. So obviously it is first 
a piece of paper or a glimmer in an eye. Then that is the authority 
for automatic requisition from all the commands that control them to 
move personnel to the wing under a schedule, to move ground-handling 
equipment under schedule, and to move airplanes in. So that the wing 
itself, even with all that new equipment, and with the people, probably 
does not reach a state of combat readiness for 3 to 6 months. It isa 
progression. You will never find while building a force up to a higher 
goal that all of the wings are combat ready. You have to progress 
to the end goal, no matter what it is, and level, shake them down, and 
get them ready to go. 

Senator Frrevson. I assume now that the question of how many 
are combat ready is a secret matter, and must be taken up in the ex- 
ecutive session. 
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General Picuer. I would request that it be so handled, 
Senator Frercuson. Can you tell us how many activated you have 
without planes ? 

General Picner. The Secretary suggests we cover that in executive 
session, too, sir. 
MANPOWER REDUCTION 


Senator SaALToNstaLL. May I ask two more questions, gentlemen ? 
The reduction in manpower which shows in the records of about 9,000 
men, with the reduced manpower have you got enough manpower to 
maintain, operate and carry on these combat planes that will be built? 

Secretary Tansorr. No, sit 

Senator SatronstTaLy. In other words, then, the proposed reduction 
in manpower by the Department of Defense you do not approve / 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would not say that. We put those planes into 
the Guard, sir, so that we activate the Guard and the Reserve with the 
planes that are beyond our ceiling. 

Senator SattoNstaLL, As the Chairman points out to me, the men 
in the Regular Air Force will be sufficient to operate and maintain 
the wings of the Regular Air Force. 

Secretary Tareorr. Yes, sir. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF LEAD TIMI 


Senator SALTONsTALL. Now, just one other question. When you talk 
about lead time, the Department of Defense, as a comparable figure, 
represents that the delivery schedule for selected planes has slipped 
to the extent of 4 months on the B—52. Do you agree with that? 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. 

Senator SautronstaLL. But the lead time reflected in the Truman 
budget for a B-52 is 34 months. What is the lead time of a B-52 
now ? 

Secretary Tatporr. It is unchanged at the present time. We are 
flying two of those planes, and we are not going to put them into pro 
duction until we are sure of our final designs. 

Senator SaLrronsTatt. Then the lead time in excess of 2 years and 
under 3 years you, broadly speaking, hope to cut down and by that 
accomplish a certain amount of reduction ¢ 

Secretary Tatnorr. Not on that one. On that plane we have to wait 
until it is in production before you can estimate the lead time require- 
ment. 

Senator SatTonsTauu. I thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maynanxk. I judge from your testimony that you are not 
so keen on the National Guard ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. I think the National Guard is a very important 
part of our defense. 

Senator Maypank. Yes; but you are willing to leave people out of 
the National Guard, but you say the Regular Air Force—and I just 
ask this as a question—will have sufficient personnel ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The National Guard and the Reserve have the 
personnel. They have the personnel, and they are very anxious to 
get these modern aircraft. I do not get your question exactly. 

Senator Maynanx. I understood you to say that you would have 
enough regular personnel in the Air Force to man the number of 
wings that you said could be manned. 
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Secretary TatBorr. 110 wings. 

Senator Maysank. But you “ not have enough men to man the 
difference between that and the National Guard p lanes. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are not sure of that, but if there is a surplus 
we want it in the Guard and in the Reserve. 

Senator Maypank. If there is a surplus. 

Secretary Tatsorr. If there is any surplus at any time, that is where 
it must go. 

Senator Maypank. But I understood you to say, Mr. Secretary, 
that there would be a shortage not a surplus in the overall Reserve, 
National Guard, and Regular Air Force personnel. 

I understood there was not sufficient personnel to carry out the 
overall program. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is why we have reduced from a target that 
they had of 133 down to 110. 

Senator Maysank. And therefore you would recommend that we 
put it back up to 133% 

Secretary Tatnorr. No. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NATIONAL GUARD 


Senator Hitt. Let me ask a question about the Soy re cary nt for these 
seven wings for the National Guard. Will the National Guard have 
the ground-handling equipment and adequate dromes and everything 
else “that the } National Guard will need to make these seven wings 
ready ¢ 

Secretary Tansorr. I think that is correct. 

General Picuer. Senator, the National Guard, as far as its capa 
bility of operating jet aircraft from airdromes is concerned, is in a 
very good position. They currently have 54 airdromes from which 
they can operate jet aircraft. “Their ground handling equipment is 
furnished to them on only a minimum training basis. We will have 
to procure for those units within their budget project new equipment 
for the new type aircraft. 

Senator Hitt. Does this budget provide the funds to buy this new 
equipment that they must have ? 

General Picuer. In the 1954 budget, I do not believe there is any 
of that equipment included, because the oe of aircraft they will 
receive during fiscal year 1954 of the new modern type will be in- 
sufficient to require complete stockage. They will be able to get along. 
I think in the fiscal year 1955 request we shall have to inc ude it so 
they will be able to use their new modern equipment to best advantage. 

Senator Hix. If you do not get your money until 1955, when do 
you expect the National Guard to be ready to go? 

Secretary Tatnorr. I do not think the amount of supporting equip- 
ment that we will have to buy for the National Guard is a serious 
amount of money. 

Senator Hiiu. It is certainly serious from what the general says 
as to the effectiveness and the readiness of these units to go. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Not during the coming year. They “do not get 
enough of that equipment in and in operation and so forth to make 
their supporting equipment a very serious matter in dollars and cents. 

Senator Hitz. But you will get it in next year, will you not ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Hiwz. And you will not even get your money to buy these, 
essential equipment, until next year under the plan ¢ 

Secretary Tatrorr. I think we will have enough to carry that out. 

General Picnurer. There were five wings of the National Guard that 
were not called to active duty, sir, at the outbreak of the Korean 
action. They have their complete equipment and are parceling it 
around and shari ing it at the places where it is needed. The National 
Guard is not spreading these new aircraft out with 2 here and 2 here, 
but they are modernizing wings as units. So obviously they would 
put the new aircraft into the wings that had the ground handling 
equipment. 

Senator Hitt. When would you expect these air units to be ready 
to go?’ When I say ready to go, I mean take the air in combat 


D-DAY FORCE AND MOBILIZATION UNITS 


General Picner. The Regular Air Force by definition is that part 
of the United States Air Forces which is the D-day force and ready 
to go. The Reserve and National Guard are in a little later category. 
They are regarded as mobilization units. Now that we have equippe “cl 
them with new jet- type aircraft, especially in the National Guar 
it would only be sensible to further buy ground-handling equipn 
and to conceive of them as closer to a D-day force. I think that 
one of the ee that follows logically from the new equipment. 

Senator Hitt. But they do not have the opportunity to become a 
D-day force until you buy this ground-hat idling equipme nt and supply 
them with that equipment. 

General Picner. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Senator Fercuson. The Senator from Maine. 

Senator Smitn. Mr. Chairman, I am a little confused, and I have 
2 or 3 observations, and 2 or 3 questions that I would like to ask 
the Secretary. 


QUESTION OF SECOND BUDGET REVISION 


Secretary Talbott, yesterday I read conflicting reports in the papers 
of statements by Representative Yorty and yourself with respect to 
a lengthy conference between the two of you over the Air Force 
budget cuts; the conflict in statements being over whether the new 
Air Force program in the budget has again been revised. That is 
where I seem to be confused. 

Can you set me straight here and remove the confusion created by 
the conflict in the statements ? 

Secretary Tatporr. I told Congressman Yorty that I was coming 
before this committee, and I would lay out before this committee 
just what our program was. 

Senator Frerauson. Is Congressman Yorty in the room? 

Representative Yorry. Yes. you bet; and I will be glad to answer 
that question. 

Senator Ferguson. We want you to be able fo sit up here. 

Representative Yorry. Thank you. 

Secretary Tatsorr. If I can try to answer your question, we were 
still working on those schedules when I talked to C ongressman Yorty, 
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and again yesterday, and until we had the meeting with the manu- 
facturers, and so forth, I did not consider the sehedule correct and 
final. I knew that we were going to have that meeting, and I there 
fore postponed and told Congressman Yorty that there was not a 
final determination on this schedule. Is that correct, Congressman ? 

Representative Yorry. Yes; that is correct, Mr. Talbott. You also 
said you went to Mr. Wilson and told him you could not operate the 
Air Force under a 15.1 limitation, and that was off, that you were 
not bound by it. Is that not correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Congressman Yorty, that is not exactly cor- 
rect. I told him we would have great difficulty, I thought, with 
ceiling limitation. While we are shooting at a 15.1 billion ceiling, 
in order to hold to a 15.1 billion, you must schedule higher than 
that, re we will. I have been assured by the Secretary of Defense 
that if it was necessary as time came on, we could exceed that. We 
are ti shine that goal of 15.1 billion very seriously. 

My personal opinion is that we will probably hold to that goal, but 
we do not have to schedule to that goal. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, what I am trying to determine in 
my own mind is how many times the plan has been revised since the 
Truman budget. I just want to get that straight in my mind, as far 
as the Air Force is concerned. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Senator, I think we have constantly studied to 
see whether we wanted to make any shifts. I mentioned a moment 
ago that we had one plane on which we are counting on a large pro 
duction with which we are having technical difficulties. We went 
into that again yesterday. Should we buy other aircraft to take its 
place, or how long is it going to take to straighten out the technical 
difficulties we have there. Those are the kind of shifts we are talking 
about. 

Senator SmrrH. What was the Air Force’s original estimate of the 
effect of the proposed budget cut on the delivery of combat aircraft 
I make a distinction between combat aircraft and aircraft in combat, 
because I take it that the troop carrier sometimes is not included, and 
it seems that could be called combat aircraft, as far as I was concerned. 

Secretary Tacsorr. We call it supporting aircraft. Our attempt 
ever since we started this schedule was not to cut down any combat 
aircraft. 

Senator Smiru. Then you have not revised that at all / 

Secretary Tatsott. No. We may have shifted more of one plane 
than another, a day fighter over a fighter bomber or something of that 
kind, but no serious shifts of any kind. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, for the record of the hearings | 
wish we might have definitions of some words that are used, such as 
slippages, lead time, obligated, committed, allocated, expended. I 
think it would be much easier for me, at least, and other Members of 
Congress who are not as familiar with the Air Force and military 
terms as these people are if we could have that for the hearings. I 
think it would be very helpful. 

Senator Frreuson. Would you furnish that so the committee may 
have it for the record ¢ 
Secretary TALporr. 


We would be glad to. 
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DEFINITION OF WING 


Senator Smiru. We for a long time talked about groups. I re 
member when I was one of the few supporting the 70-group Air Force 
that I had a hard time making up my mind what a group was, and 
all of a sudden it was changed to wings, and I am still a little confused. 
If we could have a definition or explanation ofaw ing for the hearing, 
it would help. 

Secretary TALBOTT. Wew ill be delighted. 


(The information referred to follows :) 
ALLOCATION 
(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 7) 
(1) As used by the Bureau of the Budget and the Treasury Department, an 
amount set aside by an agency in a separate appropriation account for the 
of another agency in carrying out the purpose of an appropriation. (2) A 
used in the Military Establishment to signify an authorization by a designated 
official of a department rnaking funds available within a prescribed amount 
an operating agency for the purpose of making allotments (3) The author 


use 


tative assignment of a specific amount of funds or quantity of a resource to a 


specified agency or for a designated use, usually for a given period of ti 


é 
li 


(4) The portion of joint or indirect costs assigned to a specific objective such as 


a program, function, project, job, or service. (5) Act of assigning such costs. 
\PPORTION MENT 
(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p ‘)) 


A determination by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget as to the amount 
of obligations which may be incurred during a specified period under an appro 
priation, contract authorization, other statutory authorizations, or a combina 
tion thereof. An apportionment may relate either to all obligations to be in 
curred during the specified period within an appropriation account or to obli 
gations to be incurred for an activity, function, project, object, or combination 
thereof 

APPROPRIATION (CASH 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 9) 


An authorization by an act of Congress to incur obligations for specified pur- 
poses and to make payments therefor out of the Treasury 


BALANCE OF APPROPRIATION (OR CONTRACT AUTHORIZATION, APPORTIONMENT, 
ALLOCATION, OR ALLOTMENT 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 16) 


Pretixed as follows: 

(1) Unexpended (undisbursed): The amount remaining after deducting 
disbursements. 

(2) Unobligated: The amount remaining after deducting obligations incurred. 

(3) Unencumbered: The amount remaining after deducting all encumbrances, 


COMBAT SUPPORT UN 
Are those Air Force units which support or contribute to the operational or 
logistical effort of the combat units. These units may or May not possess air 


craft. (Examples: Military Air Transport Service which provides worldwide 
air transportation; air rescue squadrons; aviation engineer battalions. ) 


COMBAT UNITS 


Are those Air Force organizations possessing aircraft which perform the com 
bat mission of the USA F whether it be offensive or defensive o1 per form combat 
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OBLIGATION 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 50.) 


A specific transaction under which an obligation is incurred. See obligations 
incurred. 
OBLIGATION, AUTHORITY 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 50.) 


A subdivision of an allotment or suballotment which has been made available t 
another installation for obligation and expenditure against such account. Dis 
tinguished from a suballotment by (a) the absence of similar procedural, book 
keeping, and reporting requirements, and () by the practice of treating the 
amount immediately as an obligation against an allotment or suballotment of the 
issuing agency, subject to adjustment at the year-end to eliminate as an obliga 
tion the balance not legally obligated. Generally, the term applies only to the 
Departments of Army and Air Force where a specific form has been developed 
to facilitate the making of obligation authorities. The term is not to be confused 
with obligational authority. 


OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 51) 


An authorization by an act of Congress to procure goods and services within 
a specified amount pursuant to an appropriation or other statutory provision 
(Cash appropriated less cash to liquidate prior contract authorization plus new 
contract authorizations. ) 
OBLIGATIONS INCURRED 


(Cite DOD Directive 7030.1, p. 51.) 


Amounts of orders placed, contracts awarded, services rendered, and similar 
transactions during a given period requiring future payment of money. 


PROGRA MED 


Officially scheduled. Programed activities or programed allocations of re 
sources are those for which planned schedules have been created and made 
official. The term “programed” also connotes a degree of coordination among 
the activities and resources so scheduled. 


SECOND-LINE AIRCRAFT 
(Cite AFL 150-10, p. 4) 


Aireraft whose characteristics are determined by formal evaluation to be in- 
adequate for the successful accomplishment of first-line Air Force missions in 
accordance with modern warfare criteria, and which have been formally declared 
second line. 

SLIPPAGE 


Delay in meeting scheduled objectives. The term is applicable to production 
schedules, allocation schedules, activation and deployment schedules, or other 
scheduled activity. Generally, the term is applied to production schedules such 
as aircraft and/or major components. Its wider usage represents a borrowing 
from its earlier restricted use regarding production schedules. 


WING 


(Cite Air Force pamphlet 5-1-1, p. 106) 


In Air Force usage, an air unit composed normally of one primary mission 
group and the necessary supporting organizations, i. e., organizations designed 
to render supply, maintenance, hospitalization, and other services required by 
the primary mission groups. Primary mission groups may be functional, such 
as combat, training, transport, or service. 
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NEED FOR REVISED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Senator Smirn. I have one other observation I would like to make, 
and that is that the discrepancies which we have been noticing here 
in estimates and obligated funds and so forth indicate to me- -indic ate 
clearly—the need for a revised accounting system and a coordination 
and improved liaison between the military services and the Defense 
Department and more strict adherence to the unification. I think 
this has been very plain here, and I can well understand why there 
would be changes and misunderstandings with world conditions 
changing as fast as they are, and I would like to get some of those 
things cleared up for the record. 

Secretary Tatsorr. I agree with your suggestion. We have talked 
about it a great deal, Senator. We hope to be able to accomplish the 
results that you point to. 

Senator Smirn. I have one more observation, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator SarronsraLt. Would the Senator yield on that? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Senator SaLTons1 ALL. Because of the ammunition shortage study 
made by the Senator’s subcommittee, and past experiences, there is a 
subcommittee of the Armed Services Committee under the leadership 
of Senator Flanders set up to study the whole bookkeeping depart 
ment of the Department of Defense, and the various services. 

Senator Smiru. That is very encouraging, and I hope it will come 
up with good results. 


CONTEMPLATED RETALIATING ACTION 


Mr. Secretary, I have read in the writings of some columnists that 
retaliatory action is contemplated against Air Force officers in all 
of this controversy. I find that hard to believe, since Admiral Rad- 
ford, who had the courage to stand up for the Navy and to challenge 
the Air Force not long ago, has not suffered for his courage and 
frankness but jnstead has been promoted to Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs. I would like to know if there is any truth to the reports that 
retaliatory action is going to be ordered. 

Secretary Tatsorr, I say with a smile I almost resent that question. 

Senator Smrru. You have a right to, but I would like to have it 
cleared on the record . 

Secretary TaLsorr. Certainly not. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much. 

Senator Maysank. Mr. Chairman, I understood you were going to 
recess shortly and meet this afternoon. 

Senator Frreuson. We are going to meet this afternoon in the 
Supreme Court room. 

Senator Maypank. Is General Vandenberg going to come before us ? 

Senator Fercuson. We will get through with the present witnesses 
before we recess. 

Senator Maypnank. I have no further questions. 

Senator Frereuson. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator McCiecitan. Mr. Chairman, this whole subject and issue 
seems to be very complicated, and I confess I am very much confused. 
Perhaps other members of the committee have gathered enough in- 
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formation to clarify this in their minds but I have not. So at the 
risk of some repetition I want to ask you a few questions. 
Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, si 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF WING STRENGTH 


Senator McCuietian. First I want to know if the 143-wing goal 
for the Air Force has been abandoned. 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, sir. 

Senator McCietian. Then I want to know what is your temporary 
or tentative goal, one that is fixed now. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We have fixed a goal of 120 wings by the end 
of 1955. 

Senator McCLe.titan. By the end of 1955. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes; but I said in my statement, Senator, that 
I hope that within 6 months we can have a redetermination or re 
evaluation of the requirements from the Joint Chiefs of Staff. If we 
have that, then whatever they say our military requirements are, we 
will then adjust our schedules and our production to meet what the 
new Chiefs of Staff recommend. 

Senator McCLetian. Where does the 110 wings and the 114 wings 
come in ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. That comes at the end of 1 year. We have 
aimed at 114 and we are sure of 110. 

Senator McCLettan. You have set your goal for 114 by the end of 
what year? 

Secretary Tatsorr. A year from now. A year from July. 

Senator McCLe tan. But you are positive and you feel reasonably 
certain you will have a minimum of 110. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. That is right, si 

Senator McCLetitan. Now, in the meantime while you say you hs a 
not abandoned the 143-wing goal, as I understand the testimony that 
have heard this morning, and also from the Secretary of Defense, oe 
is to be restuclied. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right, sin 

Senator McCie1Lan. And that is in process or will get in process 
as soon as the new Chiefs of Staff take office. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCriectan. With the view of determining whether that 
number of wings is considered adequate or more than adequate on the 
basis of the buildup that we contemplate in overall strength. 

Secretary Tatporr. That is right, sir, 

Senator McCuei AN. I am not quite clear on this. I do not think 
the figures given here this morning conform to the charts or sched- 
ules. How much money will there be left ap perptenes to the Air 
Force at the end of this fiscal year that will neither be spent nor obli 
gated? In other words, how much money do you have that is com 
pletely free for your use for future obligation or spending of past 
appropriations at the end of this fiscal year? 

Secretary Tatzorr. About $314 billion. 

Senator McCietian. You heve shown on this table hers 

Secretary Ta.sorr. $3.5 billion, to be exact. 

Senator McCLe.titan. You have shown # billion. 
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_ Senator Fercvson. That is the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
hgure. 

Senator McCve.ian. I am sorry. I have the wrong figure. So you 
will have 3.274 billion; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. That will give you a total of 15 billion what ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. Fifteen and one-tenth billion. 

Senator McCie.t.an. In round numbers. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Senator McC.Let.an. Now, if the Truman budget was followed by 
the Congress, and we make an appropriation of the full amount that 
was in the Truman budget, instead of what you are now requesting, 
that would add $5 billion additional, would it not, that you would have 
available ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCLe.an. So if we follow the Truman budget you will 
have $20 billion plus. 

Secret: ary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCieiian. As free, new money available for obligation 
during the next fiscal year; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Three and three-tenths was programed, but that 
is unobligated. 

Senator McCrietian. It is there. You can change your program. 
It is not obligated. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCie.ian. You do not have to pay that out. 

Secretary Tarsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCtetxan. It is subject to revision. 

Secretary Tatsorr. You are right. 

Senator McCuztxan. Although it is tentatively programed it is 
free, and you can do what you want with it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. So we will have, if we grant the amount you 
are requesting, 15.1 billion. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. And if we grant the Truman budget, you 
would have 20.1 billion plus; is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. All right. The issue here is whether we give 
you what you say you need or whether we impose on you an additional 

5 billion. Now, I want to know if we give you the additional $5 
billion, what are you going to do with it? 

Secretary Tasorr. I do not think, sir, we can intelligently spend it. 

Senator McCietian. That is the question I want to ask. Suppose 
we give you the $20 billion; can you judiciously and ec onomic ‘ally and 
effectively and advantageously spend that additional $5 billion or 
obligate it during t! 1e next fiscal year? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Not during the next fiscal year. Of course, if 
you went to a larger number of wings, and we did not hold our lead 
time back, we could probably effectively spend a certain amount of 


that money. 
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Senator McCie xan. If that is true, those of us who favor and be- 
lieve that we ought to have at least 143 wings in our Air Force would 
be justified in increasing this amount, which would carry with it an 
implied instruction to vou at least to spend it in the direction of get- 
ting 143 wings, as quickly as possible, is that not true? 

Secretary Taxeorr. That is true, sir. 


POLICY QUESTION 


Senator McCietian. So the question is finally a matter of policy 


whether we will make a drive for the 143 wings with all of the money 
necessary to do that, and that can be spent judiciously and econom- 
icaily and advantageously toward that 

vear. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct. 

Senator McCiLetitan. Or whether we shall take the budget and the 
tentative goal of 120 wings set by the President of the United States, 
or at least with his approval, and attain that instead of 145 while the 
143 is Leing studied for revision. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is correct. 

Senator McCLe.uan. So that it resolves itself into this issue—— 

Secretary Tarsorr. May I say something, Senator? 

Senator McCLetitan. Yes, indeed. 

Secretary Tatzorr. The men in charge of the Air Force without 
anv help from those of us who are pretty new—we do not know much 
about this story—— 

Senator McC Let.an. I am not critical of you. 

Secretary Tatnort. I want to explain we have nothing to do with 
the Air Force redetermination and restudy and with that redeter- 
mination and restudy under General Vandenberg they reduced the 
Truman budget by $1,600,000,000. In their judgment it should be 
reduced by $1,600,000,000. 

Senator McCLe.tian. Now you reduced it by $5 billion. 

Secretary Tatzorr. Yes. You have gotten the other reasons. They 
picked off $1,600,000,000. 

General Stone. $1.1 billion is the actual figure. 

Secretary Ta.tsorr. So I am trying to get to a figure, Senator, that 
our Air Force had presented. That was when we had no contempla- 
tion of cutting from the 143 wings. We will take 1 billion off the 5 
in their judgment before any economies were contemplated. 

Senator McCietitan. Let me ask you this. If the Congress be- 
lieves, as most of us believe, that a 143 wing Air Force should be 
built up as rapidly as possible, and with the practical expenditure of 
money, then we should vote a larger amount for the Air Force than 
you are requesting, is that right? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCLetian. If we vote the entire 5 billion more and put 
the pressure on you to spend it, you will probably spend a lot of it 
unwisely and wastefully. We have to find a middle ground some- 
where in between if we do not agree with your figures and if we 
think instead of shooting immediately for a 120 wing goal, if we want 
to reach the 143 wing air force as expeditiously as possible, then 


vou go the next fiscal 


aurin 
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somewhere that judicious amount that can be expended toward that 
goal should be granted. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator McCretxan. Will you tell us what that difference is? If 
you cannot do it now, will you submit figures to us pointing out how 
much of this additional 5 billion in the Truman budget is given to 
you you can spend judiciously toward the 143-wing goal ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I would be glad to do that, 

Senator McCietnan. That is a figure I want pe connie: 

Secretary Tatsorr. You will get it. 

Senator McCiettan. Thank you very much. 


QUESTION OF ADDITIONAL PLANES 


Senator Fereuson. Mr. Talbott, I must be frank with you and tell 
you that I do not understand your former testimony if you now say 
that you can produce more planes. I understood that you were not 
cutting the schedule and producing all of the combat planes that you 
could produce in 1954. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is correct, sir. There is certain training 
and certain personnel that we are holding toa ceiling. With the Sena- 
tor’s suggestion, if we took those ceilings off, we probably can make 
faster headway. 

Senator Frreuson. Would you get more planes? That is what he 
was talking about, as I understood it. 

Secretary Tatsorr. We would not get any more planes next year, 
not any more combat planes. 

Senator Ferevuson. You will not get any more combat planes under 
the Truman budget than you will get under the Ike budget. 

Secretary Tausorr. That is right. | 

Senator McCietian. May I ask one question there? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator McCietian. But you will get more in preparation and have 
the essentials of 143 wings, although they will not be complete. You 
will have some progress made toward that goal that you cannot make 
under the 15.1 budget? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Not as to airplanes, but we would as to per- 
sonnel. 

Senator McCrettan. Why could you not get more as to airplanes? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is 

Senator McCuetian. Is that 15.1 billion for the acquisition of com- 
bat planes, does that give you all the productive capacity the country 
can meet ‘ 

Secretary Tatsorr. For next year, yes. All we want even for 143 
wings. 

Senator McCuiettan. I am not talking about what you want. 
Assuming that we are driving for a 143-wing goal, you say you could 
not have any more finished ple ines if we gave you that money, but can 
you have some of that lead time we keep talking about used up in the 
procurement of essentials that go into the other planes when you get 
the additional money, and when they can be produced ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are getting enough equipment for 143 wings. 

Senator McCLetian. You are getting that. 

Secretary Tatpotr. Yes. 
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Senator McCiettan. Then how can you spend any part of this 
money judicious sly and wisely if we give it to you. You said you could. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I did not say we could. I said we can spend 
part of it. You can spend it on pe ‘rsonnel and training, and some of 
the equipment which we have cut out. 

Senator McCrietxian. I do not want to give you money to throw 
away. 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not think we need it. 

Senator McCLetitan. You do not need it if 125 wings is to be your 
ultimate goal. 

Secretary Tatsnorr. We do not need any more planes on the 143 
wings than we have ordered. 


FUNDS OBLIGATED FOR 143 WINGS 


Senator McCue ian. In other words, you have planes on order now 
for 143 wings. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right, on order and scheduled. 

Senator McCienian. Already scheduled ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator McCietian. That money is obligated ? 

Secretary Tauezorr. It will be obligated. Most of it is obligated; 
almost all of it is obligated. 

Senator McCie.ian. For combat planes to serve 143 wings. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator McCLELLAN. I want you to give me the answer to the other 
question. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We will give it to you. 

Senator Smirn. That is where the definition of obligated and ex- 
pended and contracted for might help us. 

Senator Frrcuson. I think that will help us. Also will you make 
available to the committee the report of the Comptroller General which 
will help us on this question of obligation ? 

Secretary Tavsorr. Yes, sir. We get the obligational authority, 
Senator, and if we obligate it, it means that we have made a contract 
with a manufacturer to deliver the material to us, airplanes or what 
ever you buy. 

Senator Smirn. There is a lot of misunderst: anding between pro- 
graming and scheduling and obligating. 

Secretary TALBOTT. We will give you the definitions of all these 
terms. 

Senator Frrauson. The Senator from New Mexico. 

Senator CHavez. Mr. Chairman, I listened to the general explain 
how these things are brought about and have been oriented pretty 
well. Whether we get 120 wings or 143 wings, we have to get started. 
The Secretary stated a while : ago that you have to reach 120 before 
you reach 14: 3, and of course eve srybody will agree with that. 

Now, if the committee sees fit and recommends to the Senate that 
the goal should be 143 and give the money to carry out that idea, 
before you need a cent you would have to organize, whether it is 120 
or 143, and you would need personnel and equipment. While it is 
true that you could not get an airplane to carry out your 143 wings, 
nevertheless we would be. getting the other materials ready in order to 
be prepared when you did get the wings. Is that not correct ? 
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Secretary Tatnorr. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Cuavez. I think that is what the Senator from Arkansas 
had in mind. This is not in the way of criticism, Mr. Secretary, but 
we do know, and I have confidence in the statement of the general, 
that you have to start. Just like this committee, where do we get ¢ 
A piece of paper, a figure is introduced from the Budget Bureau, and 
we get your recommendation " ind from 1] those things ve finally 
develop what should be given to the Air Force. 


DETERMINATION OF GOAL 


Senator Mayspank. Will you yield? I want to quote the Secretary 
himself. The Secretary said in his printed statement: 


Whether our goal is 143 wings or some other figure, we should know in less 
than 6 months. 

In other words, sometime less than 6 months from now you will know 
what your goal is? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I hope so. 

Senator Maysanx. Why should we not put the money up, because 
we may not be here in December when you find your goal ? 

Senator Hix. Did I understand you to say, Mr. Secretary, in reply 
to Senator McClellan’s question, that you now have under contract 
planes for 143 wings? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir, and programed. 

Senator Hitt. What do you mean by “and programed”? 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is correct. The initial equipment. Some 
of the reorders we have not ordered for attrition. 

Senator Hitt. My question was, Did I understand you to tell Sen 
ator McClellan, in answer to his question, that you now have under 
contract combat planes for 143 wings? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Then if you have under contract combat planes for 
143 units, why do you lower your goal from 143 wings to 120 wings? 

Secretary TAxorr. It is really, Senator, the personnel limitation 
we are working under. We are trying to hold that for a period until 
we get a redetermination. 

Senator Hitz. Then your planes are not worth anything unless you 
no the personnel to man and operate them. 

cretary Tatsorr. Yes, but they do not come in for some period 
oft ‘ind. In other words, we believe that if we shoot at 120 wings, that 
the redetermination, if it is made promptly, will not seriously inter 
fere with our progress toward the 143-wing goal. 

Senator Hitz. This personnel has to be. prepared and trained and 
made ready. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Hint. What you are doing is taking the chance on whether 
or not you have the personnel to operate the planes when they come 
into being. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Senator, we are holding our technical training 
where it is at the present time. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, you are not expanding your person 
nel and the training and the readiness of your personnel to meet the 
planes that you will get. 
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Secretary Tausorr. If you do not mind, Sena would like to 
have the Assistant Secretary in charge of personne wer that ques- 


tion. because I think he Cah very Intelligte 


PERSONNEL SITT 


Mr. Wuire. Here is what we have done. We have set the personnel 
evoal for the end of fiscal 1954 at 960,000 people. If you remember 
back over the last 6 or 8 months or a year there have been many 
charges leveled against the three service on waste ¢ f pet nel. What 
happened was that after Korea it hit the Air Force, and all the other 
services suddenly, so they trained a lot of people. In the Air Force 
you have three things, really. You have planes, installations, and 
you have people. The installations and the planes got out of line, and 
the personnel kept voling ahead. So we are in the situation that in 
many of your skills we have too m ny people, and many other skills 
we have too few people. What this will vive us a chance to do is to 
level off those humps and use our people better. We will not lose 
any eround on people. We are going to ke Dp the intake in every 
month on a figure that will enable us to expand rapidly and will give 
us a chance to adjust among the skills. It will also give us a chance 
to adjust standards. 

When you talk about wings being changed because of personnel, 
it depends on the standards that you apply to the personnel in your 
wing structure. So during this period of time we will be able to 
have a look at it. It is possible that we will through this be able 
to man 143 wings with lot less people than if we shot for 143 wings 
today. 

One way to look at it is when you go for 143 wings and you have 
a goal away out ahead of you, everybody buys everything for that 

; 

} 


143-wing goal, and the easiest things get delivered first, and by the 
time they get delivered by the time the important things and long 
lead items get delivered—you may not want the early items, and a 
lot of money is wasted. 

Senator Hix. You are calling a halt on the personnel that you 
need for the 148 wings to make a resurvey and see what you are going 
to do with personnel ? 

Mr. Wutre. And to see whether we cannot get more wings. When 
you get into the question of 110 wings versus 114 wings, the question 
is that certain of the people such as General Picher believe that out 
of the personnel of 960,000 people you will get 110 wings. Certain 
people like myself and the Secretary believe we will get 114 wings 
out of the same personnel. Also the question is this: It depends on 
the supporting items, like MP’s and people like that. 

Senator Hix. Before we get off the personnel, how long have you 
been in the Air Force? 

Mr. Wuire. Since January 20. 

Senator Hux. Were you in the Air Force before? 

Mr. Wuirr. No, sir, 1 was in the Navy before. 

Senator Hii. I wonder how long General Picher and these other 
military men have been in the Air Force? 

Mr. Wnite. Many years. 

Senator Hi. He has been living with it for a long, long time; 
has he not ¢ 
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Mr. Wurre. That is right. 
STATUS OF INSTALLATIONS 


Senator Hm. You spoke about these other things that enter into 
building your wings, that is, your installations, your equipment, and 
that sort of thing. 

Mr. Secretary, what is the status now of your installations as far as 
the 143 goal is concerned ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. How short are we? I cannot give you that 
exact figure, but we have to have more bases with 143 wings than we 
have ordered at the present time, or that we have contracted for. We 
have postponed 14 bases in the United States. 

Senator Hixtit. You postponed the construction of 14 bases that 
would be necessary for the 143 wings? 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Huu. In other words, there is no money in this budget for 
any 1 of these 14 bases necessary for the 143 wings; is that right? 

Secretary Tautsorr. Not in our current budget, no. 

Senator Hii. Not in this budget ? 

Secretary Tausorr. That is right. 

Senator Hix. You have to have supporting aircraft, do you not, 
such as in the Army and the Quartermaster and Ordnance and Signal 
Corps? You have to have supporting units in the Air Force? 

Secretary Tatzorr. Surely. 

Senator Hixx. In other words, you just cannot have what you call 
combat wings and carry on a war very long with combat wings. You 


have to have the supporting units. 
Secretary Taxsorr. Yes. 


SUPPORTING AIRCRAFT 


Senator Hix. What is your picture so far as this budet is concerned 
with reference to the supporting units in the 143 wings? 

Secretary Tatporr. We have eliminated very few of those really. 
I can give you the exact figure, if you would like to have it. What 
is the exact figure on the supporting aircraft ? 

General Picher thinks that is classified. 

General Picuer. I can give it to you unclassified in totals rather 
than a detailed breakdown of the number of squadrons and types. 

Senator Hix. Give us that part that is unclassified. 

General Picuer. There have been from the supporting forces de- 
leted 4 wings, 11 groups, 47 squadrons, and 2 flights. 

Senator Hix. Is it all right to say in terms of personnel how much 
that is? 

General Picuer. Since there are varying sizes, sir, I would have to 
figure it out. I would not want to hazard a guess because I am afraid 
it would be most inaccurate. 

Senator Hixx. Could you figure that out for us and give it to us? 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hrixi. And also figure out in terms of number of airplanes 
and give that to us, too? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Aircraft, flying-support units____._._.____-__-_-_~_- 
Personnel, flying-support units___.._._._..__--__ 


DISCUSSION OF B-47 BOMBER 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, you stated that no major type combat 
aircraft in the 143-wing program was being eliminated with the excep- 
tion of the B-47. These aircraft are not on order. That B—-47 is about 
the latest bomber we have; is it not ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Why did you see fit to throw them out? 

Secretary Tatsorr. They have not been ordered as yet because we 
are training our B-47 crews, and we are getting good results with 
other aircraft. They come at the tail end. 

Senator Hut. The B-47 would be the best bomber that we could 
get now? 

Secretary Tatgorr. That is a question. It is a good bomber, surely. 

Senator Hint. Is it not the latest bomber ? 

Secretary Tatzotr. The B-—52 is the latest bomber. 

Senator Hitt. The B-52 is not much later than the B47. 

Secretary Tatzorr. It is not in production yet. They are building 
them, but have not delivered any out of production. 

Senator Hix. One is a long-range bomber, and the other is a bomber 
of a shorter range. The B-—52 replaces the B-36 which was a long- 
range bomber. 

Secretary Tatzsorr. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. And the B-47 replaces the B-50; is that not right? 

Secretary Tatporr. Do you not believe, Senator, that it would be 
better to have that in executive session so we can explain that to you 
pretty thoroughly ¢ 

Senator Hitt. One might be described as a long-range bomber and 
the other as a medium bomber. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator Hix. And the B-47 is a medium bomber. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Hix. You would rather take this up in executive session ? 

Secretary Tarsorr. I do not know what your next question is, sir. 

Senator Hitz. I was going into the B-47. 

Secretary Taxtsorr. I would rather go into that in executive session, 
because I would like to talk about certain features of it. 

Senator Hitz. You said a little while ago that you had under con- 
tract all the aircraft needed for the 143 wings. In your prepared 
statement you said no major type of combat aircraft are being elimin- 
ated. What did you mean? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No combat aircraft. I do not know why I used 
the word “major.” 

Senator Hiii. How is that, sir? 

Secretary Tatsorr. I should not have used the word “major”; 
combat aircraft. 

Senator Hux. In other words, it ought to state no type combat air- 
craft. 

Secretary Taxsotr. That is right. 
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Senator Hm. Mr. Secretary, in your statement you used these 
words , 

This overall review of our military program is the priority mission of the 
newly appointed Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Air Force program which you have 
before you as the revised Air Force 1954 budget recognizes this fact by accepting 
an interim goal of approximately 120 wings to be arrived at in December 1944. 

Were the present Joint Chiefs of Staff consulted about this budget ? 

Secretary Tarznotr. I do ng know about the budget. I do not think 
that came under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
as 1 understand it, named the force but not the money part of it. 

Senator Hiv. Al this discussion today is in terms of money, but 
what we are talking about is what the program is going to be. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is true. 

Senator Hitz. Your new Joint Chiefs of Staff will not function 
and cannot function and do not function until after this budget has 
been finally passed upon by Congress, is that not true? 

Secretary Tatsort. That is true. 

Senator Hm. You do not know, then, how the present Chiefs of 
Staff feel about this present budget that you are now presenting to us? 


DISCUSSION BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF ON BUDGET PREPARATION 


Secretary Tatsorr. The present Chiefs of Staff, as I understand it, 
in October of 1951 edie an air force of 143 wings. 

Senator Hiti. October 1951. This is June 1953. Were they not 
consulted and did they ce pass joann, or did they not give some 


kind of opinion on this budget before the civilian heads decided to 
bring it to Congress? 

Secretary Tatro1T. Mr. Senator, I do not know. 

Senator Hit,. You do not know ? 

Secretary Taxportr. No, sir; I do not know. General Vandenberg 
will testify before you and, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I am sure he will answer any of those questions. 

Senator Hit. You yourself do not know whether they passed on it 
or not? 

Secretary Ta.Borr. I do not know. 

Senator Cuavez. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the Secretary a question ? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator CuAvez. Speaking about General Vandenberg, whether he 
was asked for an opinion, it was possible that he could have passed 
judgment on 143 wings. Is that not correct? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I think you will have to ask General Vanden- 
berg about that. I do not know that. 

Senator Cuavez. You know he was head of the Department at the 
particular moment when the recommendation was made to the Budget 
Bureau. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Cuavez. And he was de: ling with everyday facts as he saw 
them. I am not speaking about mer its or demerits. 

Secretary Tarzorr. That is right. 

Senator CHaAvez. So he was in a position to pass judgment and make 
a recommendation as to the number of wings. 

Secretary Tatzott. I think the Joint Chiefs never changed their 
position on the 143 wings, sir. 
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Senator SmirH. Mr. Secretary, did I understand you to say that 
you did not know whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever had any- 
thing to do with this budget that we are talking about? 

Secretary Taugorr. That is right. 

Senator Smiru. And you never asked whether they did or not? 

Secretary Tatnorr. No; I never asked them. I have assumed, Sen- 
ator Smith, that the Joint Chiefs set the force level, and 1 do not 
think they ever go into the budget. 

Senator SmirH. You mean to say you did not ask whether they 
did set the force level. That you just accepted the budget as it came 
up from the Budget Director or the White House, or wherever it 
comes from, without asking whether the military passed on it? I 
am amazed. 

Secretary Tatsorr. Wait a minute. We have our own military 
and our own Chief of Staff and Vice Chief, and I consult them. I 
have no contact with the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Senator SmirH. You contact your own Chief of Staff. 

Secretary Tatporr. Yes; I did that. 

Senator Smirx. Then you mean to say you did not know whether 
‘our own Chief of Staff passed on this or not ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Of course I knew that. That is my own Chief. 

Senator Smiru. I wanted to clear the record. 

Secretary Tatsorr. My own Chief, surely. 


CIVILIAN APPROVAL OF MILITARY BUDGET 


Senator Smiru. Then it was a civilian approval of the military 
budget. 

Secretary Tatnorr. I am sorry I misunderstood your question be- 
fore. You are correct. 

Senator Smirn. I was trying to get clear on the question before. 
I thought you said you just accepted what was passed to you, and 
you did not ask the militar y, and I could not believe that. 

Secretary Tatpotr. Not the Joint Chiefs; our own military, cer- 
tainly. Our own Chief of Staff and our Vice Chief, and General 
Stone, and General Picher, and all of us were working on the budget 
constantly. 

Senator Hiz1. May I ask a question there? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Senator Hux. Did your own Chief of Staff who is a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff advise you as to the position of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on this budget ? 

Secretary Taugorr. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. You did not ask him at all? 

Secretary Taxsorr. I do not think the Joint Chiefs ever had any- 
thing to do with the budget. Their only function was the force level. 

Senator Hirx. You did not attempt to ascertain whether they did 
have anything to do with it. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I knew they did not. 

Senator Hi. You found out they did not have anything to do 
with it? 

Secretary Tatnorr. Their last action, Senator, as far as I know was 
to approve a force level of 143 wings. They did that after’a long 
study. That came out, as I understand it, in October 1951. There 
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has been: no reversal of that action. But as far as budget is con- 
cerned, I do not think the Joint Chiefs have ever concerned them- 
selves with the money end. 


Senator Smiru. But the money depends on the force levels set by 
the Chief of Staff. 











DETERMINATION OF FORCE LEVELS 














Secretary Tatzorr. It may when it comes to the civilian consider- 
ation, but as far as the Joint Chiefs are concerned, the Joint Chiefs 
tell us what they think the force level should be, and then it is up, 
as I understand it, to the civilians and the Congress to set the money 
to implement that force level. 

Senator Smiru. That is the question I have been trying to get 
answered, Mr. Chairman. I have been trying to find out whether 
the Joint Chiefs or the Chiefs of Staff of the various services had 

anything to do with the budget before us and it seems to me that you 
do not make up a budget unless you know something about the force 
levels. I may be wrong but that seems very simple. 

Secretary Tatzorr. They set the force level and turn it over to the 
Department of Defense, and to the National Security Council, and 
then the budgets are made up. But when it comes down to the arith- 
metic of how many planes and so forth, that is up to the Air Force. 
The Joint Chiefs of Staff tell us how many wings we ought to have 
to do the job. : 














PRESENTATION OF SINGLE SET OF FIGURES SUGGESTED 


















Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to seem to be making 
too many observations and recommendations, but it does seem to me, 
ana I would like to ask the Secretary if he would not agree, if it would 
not be well for the Secretary for Air and Army and Navy and the 
Department of Defense, civilian and military, to sit around a table 
and talk this out and come up here with one set of terms, and one 
set of figures, so that at least the committee would be clear on the mat- 
ter, and the public would, too. I think it is so confusing. I have 
been sitting here, and with the years of service I have had on this 
coramittee, on the committee over in the House, I am confused, and 
I wonder what the people outside are. 

Secretary Ta.zotr. I am trying very hard to answer the questions 
as frankly as I know them. 

Senator Smiru. I am not questioning your honesty. I am criticiz- 
ing the system. 

Secretary Tatzorr. I agree with you. 

Senator Cuavez. The general public knows how budgets are brought 
about. Before the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the Budget Bureau passes 
on any item on the recommendation made whether by President Tru- 
man or President Eisenhower, before the budget people get those 
figures the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Army people, and all the rest, 
state their requirements and place it before the Budget Bureau. 

Secretary Tatzotr. That is right. 

Senator CuAvez. So, of necessity, the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
Air Force and the rest have to make some kind of recommendation. 
Secretary Tarzorr. Senator, not the Joint Chiefs. You heard of 
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the Joint Chiefs wearing two hats. We have all heard that for a 
good many years. The Joint Chiefs do wear two hats in one way. 
They sit as an objective body of three men with a chairman and they 
decide a program of the effective forces. They say the Navy should 
have so many task forces, the Army should have so many divisions, 
but at that point their responsibility ends, as I understand it. 

Senator Cuavez. That is right. But before they make any recom- 
mendation they do get this information from the Army, from the 
Navy, and the Air Force; is that not correct; or do they just make 
up their judgment out of a clear sky ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. One man is there representing each service. 

Senator Cuavez. That is the point I am trying to make. So they 
are getting information from the different departments of the national 
defense setup. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. I want to ask General Picher one question. 


SUPPORT UNITS DELETED FROM PROGRAM 


General, when I asked you about the supporting wings, you read 
to me from a document that looked very, very familiar to me, because 
I have been in Congress for a long time. It looked like it was a sheet 
of the Congressional Record. 

General Prcuer. Yes. 

Senator Hitz. What was that statement? 

General Picuer. That was a statement of Mr. Yorty in the Record. 

Senator Hitz. Are those figures correct ? 

General Picuer. Those figures which I gave you in his release are 
still correct. , 

Senator Fercuson. Did you give him the figures? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know who gave him the figures? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you checked them all ? 

Secretary Tarporr. I do, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Just a minute. Have you checked the figures? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. And you now say they are all correct ? 

General Picuer. I say those figures that I furnished on the sup- 
port units deleted from the program are correct. 

Senator Fereuson. You are talking about the ones you furnished 
and not the whole statement. ; 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 


STATUTORY AUTHORITY FOR WINGS 


Senator Fercuson. Just so we understand. Mr. Talbott, I wanted 
to ask you whether or not the statutory authority for wings as far as 
the statute is concerned, or acts of Congress, is not 70 wings? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not know that. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you have your staff look it up and see for 
the record ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. General Vandenberg says he is sure it is. 
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Senator Frreuson. 70 wings, as far as Congress is concerned, is 
the statutory authority. 

General Picuer. I believe the last statute specifically enumerated 
that 70, sir. We have had a legal opinion on the fact that the appro- 
priation for 148 wings, as approved by both the Houses, and the Na- 
tional Security Council, and the President, even though not enacted 
into law, constitutes an authorization. 

Senator Fercuson. I just want to get the law. 

Mr. Talbott, you said there were 14 bases in this country that would 
not be built under this budget. 

Secretary Ta.sorr. They have been deferred. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you need them for the amount of production 
that you can get in 1954? 

Secretary Tarporr, No; not in 1954 production. 

Senator Frreuson. So they are an item that can logically be de- 
ferred, because you do not need the money to build them at the present 
time; is that right? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I do not know what that lead time would be. I 
would rather not answer that question either way because I am not 
sure of that. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you find out? 

Secretary Tarnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. When you find: out, too, Mr. Secretary, will you find 
out not only whether you are going to need them in 1954, but whether 
you are going to need them in 1955? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. Because you do not build bases in 6 weeks time. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is why I wanted to know the length of lead 
time. 

Secretary TaLsorr. We can give the exact time on that. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. 

(The Sea aaa referred to follows:) 

In adjusting from 143 Wing Air Force to an interim 120 Wing Air Force, to 
be attained in fiscal year 1956, 14 bases in the zone of interior were deferred. 
They will not be required until the force level is raised. 


QUESTION OF VALIDITY OF STATEMENT GIVEN TO CONGRESSMAN 


Senator Hui. With reference to that statement which provided 
Congressman Yorty with the figures, were the figures in that state- 
ment correct at the time that the statement was given to the Congress- 
man? 

General Picner. Yes, sir; they were. 

Senator Hitt. They were correct at the time he received them ? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean the ones he read ? 

General Picuerr. All the figures were correct then. 

Senator Fercuson. When did you first see the statement that went 
to the Congressman ? 

General Picner. I was given a copy of the Congressional Record, 
sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That is the first you knew of the statement? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. You are the one in charge of those figures? 
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General Picurer. No, sir. These ficures wert cathered throughout 
the whole staff, since they cover almost all the activities of the Air 
Force. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Talbott, have you anything to say about 
the figures in this statement ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I have not looked at the statement fo 
some time. I have no question in my mind about the figures that are 
historical with regard to the development of Air Force program and 
so forth. My recollection is that there were two statements which 
were statements in the natuge of opinions, really, near the end, deal 
ing with the effect of the program on the aircraft industry, which were 
wholly erroneous. 

Senator Frercuson. General Picher, do you agree with that? 

General Picuer. I agree, sir, because at the time the figures were 
made available on airframe weights, the production schedule had not 
yet been approved. It was correct at the moment, but the document 
from which they were drawn was not a final document. Those are 
the figures which have changed and are not correct. 

Senator Hix. But they are correct as of now ? 

General Picurr. As of now the figures I gave you are correct. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you want to say anything about the figures 
inthe Yorty statement, Mr. Talbott ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir, unless there is some question. 

Senator Frercuson. I believe we will recess now and reconvene at 
2 o’clock in the Old Supreme Court room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:25 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 


subcommittee to reconvene in the Old Supreme Court room, the 
Capitol.) 


Arrer RECESS 
IMPROVEMENT IN PROCEDURE AND METHODS OF TRAINING 


Senator Frerauson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Talbott, I wanted to ask you a few questions on what you gave 
this morning. One of them is what you expect to do by way of in- 
creasing efliciency in the way of doing things, that is, doing some 
things in a different way, and stepping up effectiveness of procedures, 
methods of training, and so. forth. Do you expect to be able to do 
more with less money by making improvements along that line, and 
if so, what is your plan ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. We are making studies of a good many of those 
fields, and particularly in the personnel field. We believe we can 
make real savings. 

Senator Ferguson. With the amount of money that you have on 
hand, and if you can make a 5 percent saving, what would that give 
you? 

Secretary Tatnorr. To make a 5 percent saving, we would immedi 
ately translate that into effective personnel. If we could save 5 percent 
of our personnel or eliminate 5 percent of our personnel, we will say, 
in the Materiel Command, or Research and Development, or wherever 
we found we had surplus manpower, I think that manpower would be 
shifted into the combat forces. Maybe we would get enough to actuate 
another wing or two. That is what we hope to do, and that is how 
we hope to go from 110 to 114 wings. 
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PERCENT OF LAG IN PRODUCTION SCHEDULES 


Senator Frercuson. We found this morning that you were 12 per- 
cent behind the scheduled target in the past. Is that true? 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is correct. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is it also true that those targets were revised 
so that you were talking about failure to achieve even revised targets? 

Secretary Tasorr. T am talking about the September target. 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Douglas, what do you say about that? 

Mr. Doveuas. I would.say that the estimate that we are 12 percent 
behind production schedules applies to the September aircraft pro- 
gram, which with some modifications was the Soaks for the January 
budget. 

Senator Frrcuson. So the schedule or target that you had last Sep- 
tember, you have fallen now 12 percent behind that? 

Mr. Dovatas. That is my understanding, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Can I get whether or not then you would have 
12 percent more personnel than you would need? Have you kept 
up the target on personnel ? 

Mr. Wuire. To the target we are on now, yes, but those targets on 
personnel have been changed through the last year, too. 


PERSONNEL TARGET 


Senator Frreuson. What change have you made on the target in 
personnel? Is this a fact, that when you change your target on pro- 
duction of wings, do you change your target on personnel for the 


wings, or do you create what is known as activated wings which are 
cardboard wings with only officers and men and keep those going on? 

Mr. Wuire. What happens is that when slippages occur in bases or 
in planes, an attempt is made to reflect that slippage in personnel, but 
it is not easy to do it, because you have about a year’s lead time on 
personnel. So when they start out at the beginning of a year, and 
say they are going to hit this target with planes, and this target with 
installations, they also establish the target that they will hit with 
personnel to cover the installations and planes. 

When you get a slippage in the planes or in the installations, an at- 
tempt is at that point made to reduce the personnel target, but since 
the men have already been fed into the training commands, it is 
sometimes difficult to keep the personnel back with the other slippages. 


TARGET CHANGES ON PRODUCTION OF WING PLANES 


Senator Frreuson. Will you give us all the target changes or 
schedules for production of planes 5 that occurred since the initial pres- 
entation to Congress of the Air Force budget for fiscal year 1953 ? 

Mr. Wurre. You are talking about aircraft now? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Wuiret. I cannot give you that. 

Senator Frerauson. You cannot give us all the changes that were 
made? 

Mr. Wuire. I cannot. Maybe they can. 

General Stonr. We can furnish that for the record. 

Senator Frrecuson. Will you furnish that for the record, please ? 

General Strong. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Senator Frercuson. Then you will furnish for the record what you 
did about changing your target for personnel. 

Mr. Wurre. ‘That can also be furnished. 

Senator Feravson. How much of a reduction is there in personnel 
for this budget ? 

Secretary Tausorr. From 1,092,000 to 960,000. It is 132,000. 

Senator Frreuson. 132,000 reduction ? 

Mr. Wuirr. The program originally was for 1,092,000. There 
always has been some discussion as to whether the original program 
should not have been 1,061,000. The 1,092,000 figure never was 
actually approved anywhere that I know of. So around 100,000 
would be right. 

Secretary Tavsorr. 100,000 would be a realistic figure. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there any way that you can take those out of 
what we would call noncombat ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is where they would have to come from. 

Senator Fercuson. That is where they are going to come from; is 
that not a fact? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is a fact. 


PUBLIC-RELATIONS PERSONNEL 


Senator Fercuson. Do you know how many public-relations per- 
sonnel are in the Air Force? 

Secretary Taxtporr. I do not know whether I have that figure. 

Senator Frercuson. Will you furnish the figure for us and tell us 
how many are in Washington, and how many are in the respective 
States and countries, and so forth. 

Secretary Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The Air Force has revised its military personnel program downward through 
several adjustments during the year from the original end-year strength objective 
of 1,061,000 to the currently programed 980,000. These military personnel pro- 
gram reductions resulted from various cause factors including the following: 

(a) Delays in base rights and construction. 

(b) Unit deferrals and rephased training schedules associated with the delays 
in base rights and construction. 

(c) Changes in unit deployment because of base rights and construction delays. 

(d) Management improvement refinements. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR ForcE STATEMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION AND 
Pusuic RELATIONS PERSONNEL AS OF Marcu 31, 1953 


As of Merch 31, 1253, a tctel of 132 Air Force personnel were assigned full 
time, primery public-informe ticn duties. In edciticn, 561 personnel were assigned 
to public information as an additional, or part-time duty. 


Full time Part time 


° ° . - “ ° i) 207 
Airmen “ penaabe ‘ ae eee 5 | 271 
Civili n - 
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By Major Command these personnel are assigned as follows: 


Officer 

Airmer 

Civilior 
Headquarters command 


Officer 
Airmer 
Ofvilien 


U_8. Air Force in Europe 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilian 

Far East Air Forces 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilien 
kan Air Command 
Officer 
Alrmen 
Civilizn 

Caribbean Air Command 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilian 

Northeast Air Command 
Officer 
A‘rmen 
Civilian 

Strategic Air Command 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilian 

Tactical Air Command 
Officer 
Airtr en 
Civilian 

Air Training Command 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilian 

M ilitary Air Transport Service 
Officer 
Airmen. 
Civilian 

Air Defense Command 
Officer 


Airmen 
Civilian 


See footnote at end of table. 


1954 
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Continental Air Command 


Officer 
Airmen 


Civilian 
Air Materiel Command 
Off cer 
Ain en 
Civilian 
Air Reseerch and Developr 
Officer 
Airtr ¢ 
Civili 
Air Proving Ground 
Officer 
Airtr en 
ivilicn 
Air University 
Officer 
Airmen 
Civilien 
Security Service 
Officer 
Airir en 
Civilian 
Finance Service 
Officer 


Airmen 
Civilian - 


1 Headquarters Commend, USAF, Bolling Air Force B 
lic information personnel essigned to the Civil Air Petre] and 
Information Offices in New York City end Los Angeles, Ce] 
Headquarters Ci mmend incluces 3 assigned to the Civil Air I 
assigned to the Los Angeles Offic 


VARIATION, IN ESTIMATED WING PRODUCTION 


Senator Frercuson. General Picher, can you furnish us with facts 
upon which we will be able to draw as to whether or not you were cor 
rect, or someone else was correct this morning, with respect to the pro 
duction of 133 wings by the date you gave at the end of 1954 fiscal ? 
I am just wondering how you get this variation. I have not been able 
to figure it out during the noon hour, that is, how you get a variation 
between 133 wings and 110 minimum. You are both going to produce 
ull the combat planes that you can produce, and agree that money is 
not going to be a deterrent. Mr. Talbott, can you explain that? 

Secretary Tarzorr. I think I can explain part of that. I talked to 
General Picher. I was thinking of 110 modern wings. When he 
talked about 133 wings, some of those wings were activated with old- 
type planes. 

General Picuer. That is true. 

Secretary Tarzorr. That will make part of it, and part will be the 
wings that he spoke of that will be activated and not fully equipped. 

Senator Frercuson. You will have these same old-type planes? 

Secretary Tazorr. We are trying to get the modern equipment as 
fast as we can. ‘ 

83872—53——14 
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Senator Frercuson. Do you gentlemen now come back and agree on 
this thing ? 

General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, some of the wings that are included 
in the 110 that you are referring to will be on World War II equip- 
ment, because the new aircraft will not be produced by the end of fiscal 
year 1954 to equip those wings. The same would be true of the 133 
wings at the end of fiscal year 1954 but toa larger extent. As an exam- 
ple, you would have in the medium-bomb force more B-29’s, in the 133 
wings, than you would in the 110 wings. 

Senator Frereuson. But you are not going to manufacture, as I un- 
derstand it, any B-29’s? 

General Picuer. No, sir; but until the new aircraft come out, we are 
forced to use what we have, which is in this case B-29’s. 

Senator Fercvuson. But both of you gentlemen have B-29’s today. 
That does not affect your wings. You can put them in the wings today ; 
is that not a fact? 

General Picner. They are in the wings today, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How are you going to get 133 wings out of the 
same production? The President, I ‘understand, has said that you are 
not going to cut down the produc tion of combat planes. How are you 
going to get 133 wings, and Mr. Talbott says 110% 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Chairman, may I try to clarify the problem? 

Senator Fereuson. I wish you would try to clarify it. 

Mr. Doveuas. There is no question but that aircraft production and 
our procurement schedules continue the same during the next 2 years 
on combat aircraft as they were set up for on the 143 wings. 

Senator Frrcuson. And you have enough money to ‘do that? 



























FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSONNEL SITUATION 








Mr. Dovetas. As to aircraft for the 1954 necessary new funds, that 
is correct. But a moment ago there was discussion about personnel, 
and Mr. White indicated that the Air Force stated requirement at the 
end of 1954 in order to reach 133 wings would be 1,092,000 military 
personnel. He also stated that that figure had not been officially ap- 
proved, but that he believed—and I have the same recollection—that 
military personnel strength indicated in the January budget for the 
end of 1954 was 1,061,000. We now find ourselves operating with 
about 980,000 with the need to reduce that stated force during 1954, 
to be accurate, to what will amount to 970,000 man-years. So the 
strength that we come up with at the end of the year will depend 
somewhat on how quickly we go below our present strength. 

The whole problem that I am trying to make clear is that due to a 
personnel ceiling, which is agreed to—— 

Senator Frereuson. That is only 10,000 less ceiling than you have 
today. 

Mr. Dove.as. Excuse me. To go to the 133 wing originally pro- 
gramed for 1954, we stated a need of somewhere from “1,061, 000 to 
1,092,000. That is 100,000 over the force we now expect to have. 
If we have 100,000 less people we expect to have somewhat fewer 
















wings. 
S 
Senator Fercuson. Mr. Douglas, you are talking about personne! 
now. " 


Mr. Dovetas. I am talking about wing strength. 
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Senator Frercuson. This morning we were talking about planes. 

Mr. Doveuas. I know, sir. I am talking about wing strength. A 
wing that has no aircraft in it is no good, and a wing that has no 
personnel i in it is no good. 

Senator Frrcuson. What was General Picher talking about? 
Was he talking about actual plane wings or cardboard wings when 
he said 133 ? 

Mr. Doveras. General Picher expressed his opinion that we could 
reach 133 wings at the end of 1954, as I understood him, with a 
larger personnel strength, and without other administrative limita- 
tions that he referred to as conditions to reaching the 153-wing 
strength. 

The Secretary stated that he did not believe we could reach 133 com- 
bat wings at the end of 1954. Our program is to reach with certainty 
110 fully equipped operational wings with adequate trained personnel. 
We also stated that it is our purpose to try to stretch that 110 to 114 
by the end of fiseal 1954. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Douglas, if you have planes now and you are 
both going to produce the same number of planes—and that is what I 
understand the evidence to be. 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Frerauson. How can one of you get 133 plane equip ped 
wings, and the other one only 110? 

Mr. Douetas. Because as I understand it, General Picher would 
expect to have an additional 100,000 personnel for the development of 
the 133 wings; is that correct, sir? 

Senator Frrauson. We were talking about planes. How are you 
going to produce them with personnel. Flyers do not make planes. 

Mr. Dovatas. Sir, wings are both aircraft and personnel. 

Senator Frereuson. Surely, I understand that. 

Mr. Dove.as. He referred to 133 wings, and you can not talk wings 
without talking personnel as well as aircraft. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have you enough planes for 133 wings? 

Mr. Wurre. We would under either program. We would have it 
either here or in the Guard for 133 wings. The planes are coming 
through. 

Mr. Dove.as. Not new aircraft, but we would have enough aircraft 
at the end of 1954 to equip 133 wings. Is that correct ? 


PERSONNEL CEILING 


Senator MayBank. You say we determined that the personnel would 
be reduced by 100,000? 

Secretary Tatsorr. That was given to us by the National Security 
Council as our ceiling. 

Mr. Dovetas. I said it - agreed to. 

Senator Maypank. The National Security Council told you you 
would have to reduce 100,000? 

Secretary Tatgorr. That was the ceiling. 

Senator Mayspank. Do you agree to that? 

Secretary Tatsorr. You have to agree to that if you agree to the 
program. 

Senator Maysank. You have to agree to that? 

Secretary Tausorr. What did you say? 
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Senator Maysanx. I do not agree to it. 
Secretary Ta.zorr. I agreed to it. 
Senator Maysanx. To reduce your personnel 100,000? 

Secretary Tarsorr. No. We reduce our personnel 10,000 at the 
present time. 

Senator Maybank. But you are going to build up to 148 air wings 
at the same time, and in substance you cut down 10,000 until you get up 
to the buildup. 

Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. It is 100,000 from your program. 

Secretary Tatsorr. From our program; yes. 

Senator Maypank. Did you agree to it ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The program as projected in the former budget. 

Senator Hut. Is it not true that the National Security Council un 
der the law is only an advisory body? It does not make decisions. It 
just advises, 

Secretary Taxnorr. I do not know that one. That was the ceiling 
that was given us. I know it was decided in the National Security 
Council, and we were so instructed by the Department of Defense. 

Senator Hirt. You got your orders from the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary Tarnorr. That is correct ; yes, sir. 


Did you agree to it? 


ACTIVATED WINGS 














Senator Fercuson. Now, Mr. Talbott, I want to go back to this 13: 
wings. Iam talking about airplanes now. Do you agree with General 
Picher that both of your figures will give you enough combat air- 
planes for 133 wings by the end of the fiscal year 1954 ¢ 

Secretary Tatrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frravson. What were you talking about this morning when 
you corrected him? 

Secretary Pa.zorr. I was talking about that we would not have the 
personnel to activate those wings. In other words, we were talking 
about wings, and I said we would not have the personnel. 

Senator Fercuson. What about the personnel that you were to have 
this year? 

Secretary Tatsorr. This new personnel 

Senator Fzrcuson. You were to have 1,061,000. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That was the programed force. 

Senator Frrcuson. You never filled that. 

Secretary Tatsorr. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Why not? 

Secretary Tarzorr. Because we have not built to that yet, sir. We 
have gotten to 106 wings. In order to go up in your buildup you then 
have to put on additional men. 

Senator Frereuson.:One hundred and six wings, according to your 
statement 93 was all that had equipment. 

Secretary Tavsorr. That is true. They are not completely acti- 
vated wings. 

Senator Frreuson. Then you had 13 without planes. 

Secretary Tatnorr. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. What are those men doing? 

Secretary Tatsorr. A lot of them are in training, 
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Senator Fercuson. How many men have you in » Reserve or 
National Guard that you could pull in if you had to aes them to 
use your wings if you had 133 wings under the Eisenhower budget 

General Pic HER. Under the law, sir, you can bring in Reserve officers 
who want to come to the Air Force on extended active duty. We have 
just returned to the States the Air National Guard wings that were 
federalized at the outbreak of the Korean action. It takes a certain 
type of emergency before we can call those units back in. So except 
for individuals from the Reserve there is no way that we can bolster 
the Regular Air Force in peacetime. 

Senator Frerevson. But you are going to actually have in existence 
Reserves and National Guard who are in training and doing the same 
as your other wings in training. 

General Prcner. Yes, sir. They do not put in full-time duty the 
way the Regular Air Force does. 

Senator Frrevson. But many of those men that are out in the 
National Guard and Reserve are men who have had all their training, 
and are back in the National Guard, some of them even aces, is that 
not true ¢ 

General Picurr. That is correct, s 

Senator Frreuson. A little later I will come to the question of this 
personnel. 

Senator Knowland has returned to the committee now, and since 
we passed him this morning, you may inquire at this time. 


LAW RELATING TO RECALL TO ACTIVE DUTY OF GUARD AND RESERVES 


Senator KNow.anp. I just wanted to ask the general, if L understood 
his answer to say that we could not call these peop yle in time of peace 
Unless I am badly mistaken, though we have no declared war, we are 
not in a time of peace. Is it that the law is such that you cannot 
call people back, or you feel that having called them back in the 
Korean war, we should not call again on that group before the group 
who had not already been called 4 

General Prconer. I am not accurately familiar, sir, with the exact 
spec ifications of the law. We did call a great m: iny National Guard 
and Reserve units, which have in the majority been returned. All the 
National Guard units have been returned to the States. As I under- 
stand it, under the present law we cannot recall those as units unless 
a specified type of emergency is declared either by the President or 
by the Congress. 

Senator Knwowrianp. All I am trying to clear up in this earlier dis- 
cussion is whether, if we got the problems, is our problem that we 
cannot get the personnel to operate the planes and make wings out 
of them ¢ 

General Piciuer. You mean in the Regular Air Force, sir? 

Senator KNownanp. Yes. 

General Picurr. That is because of a change of program, Senator 
The 143-wing program which we had before had these larger person- 
nel end strengths tied to each fiscal year to enable us to build to the 
end strength of 143. Obviously if we go to an interim program 
which calls for 120 instead of 143, it is not a question of the ability 
to get the people into the Air Force; it is a question of how many 
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can you use. If you are given a personnel limitation of 960,000, you 
can only build so many wings. 

Senator Fercuson. How many National Guard wings? 

General Picuer. Twenty-seven National Guard wings. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE STRENGTH 


Senator Frercuson. You have 27 National Guard wings. How 
many Reserve people now not in service have you? 

General Picuer. I do not have the personnel strengths of the 
Reserve, but they have a total of 26 wings in the Air Force Reserve 
program, 6 of which are flying training wings. 

Senator Fercuson. Twenty-six and twenty-seven. So then there 
are plenty of trained men to man your 133 wings that you both have 
by the end of 1954. 

General Picner. I would say that there were plenty of personnel 
in the National Guard. Since their return from Korea, they have 
had to reconstitute 22 of their 27 wings. The National Guard pro- 
gram in pilots, officers, and enlisted men is right on their scheduled 
projection, to which this budget request is tied. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, but there are 27 wings. 

General Picner. At the moment largely without equipment. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but if you have the equipment under the 
Air Force, you have the men if you actually needed them to man the 
equipment. 

General Picuer. If the oe is in the Air Force, you cannot 
take the people out of the National Guard. If the equipment is in 
thie —— 

Senator Frerevson. But you can take and transfer the the equip 
ment to the National Guard and have an air wing. 

General Picner. That is what is intended under-this program that 
is being presented to you, sir. The aircraft that Mr. Douglas referred 
to as the combat aircraft of the 143 wings 

Senator Fercuson. If you have 133 wings, and you have enough 
personnel for 110, you could transfer the equipment, the planes and 
so forth, to the National Guard’s 27 wings, and have enough men. 
Yes or no? 

Mr. Doveras. Mr. Chairman, we need a figure that I cannot give 
you, and I am seeing if we have it, and that is how many officers and 
men are there today in the 27 guard wings, and how many officers 
and men are there in the Reserve. 

Senator Frercuson. How do you account for not knowing that, 
when we are talking about these wings and these men and you are 
telling us how much you are going to be cut down. Should we not 
have the picture here to know that? 

Mr. Dovatas. I think we should. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you give us the men in the Reserve? 

General Proner. At the end of fiscal year 1953, which is upon us, 
the Reserve will have 18.300 military personnel. The Air National 
Guard will have 36,700 military personnel. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that all of the Reserve you have? 

General Picuer. These are the people in the Organized Reserve 
forces, sir—in the Active Reserve. 
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Senator Maypank. Yes, but you have thousands and thousands of 
reserves who are not in the Active Reserve because you made nothing 
available for them to be in the Active Reserve. 

General Picuer. There is no provision made for the Reserve pro 
gram 

Senator MaysanK. You did not give them the opportunity to 
participate. 

General Picuer. The opportunity is available every day. 


LACK OF AIRCRAFT FOR NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE WINGS 


Senator Maypank. I know of one unit that had the men available, 
but you did not give them any of the planes and they resigned. I 
know that for a fact. I was down with General Spaatz at the time. 

General Picuer. One of the reasons why the Air National Guard 
and Reserve wings have fewer aircraft than we promised them and 
much lower than we would desire is that heretofore those wings were 
io be equipped with aircraft which came from the Regular Air Force 
as new aircraft went into the Air Force modern inventory. There 
was never new procurement of new aircraft for either the wings of 
the National Guard or Reserve. As a result of the operations in 
Korea, the losses in aircraft that we sustained there in combat pre- 
vented our moving these aircraft into the Guard and Reserve. I agree 
with you it is a very unhappy situation. 

Senator Maypank. I did not mean to criticize. 

General Picuer. I wanted to explain how it happened. 

Senator Maysank. I wanted to cite a case that I knew of. Secre 
tary Stephens was here yesterday, and he said the Korean war cost 
was $500 million a vear for the past 3 years for the Army alone. How 
much has it cost the Air Force? 

General Sronr. On the order of $560 million, but I would like to 
check those figures. 


TOTAL PLANES LOST OR DAMAGED IN KOREAN ACTION 


Senator Maysank. General, would you be good enough to put it in 
the record, and the number of planes lost and damaged. 

General Stone. We can do that. 

Senator Maypank. Is that figure you are giving us yearly or for 
the whole period? 

General Stone. It is yearly for us. 

Senator Maysanx. That is almost one-half billion dollars a year. 

General Stone. So far on an average, but I can give you a more 
refined figure. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is estimated that the cumulative cost of the Korean operation through De 
cember 31, 1952, amounted to approximately $1.4 billion. This estimate is com- 
puted on the acquisition rather than the replacement cost of the supplies and 
equipment concerned. The annual cost is approximately $560 million. The in- 
formation requested by Senator Maybank with respect to the number of aircraft 
lost and damaged is classified, and, therefore, will be furnished direct to the 
committee. 

Senator Maysanx. I will appreciate it if you do, and the reason 
you do not have the planes to give the Nation: al Guard and Reserve 
units is because of our sustained efforts in Korea? 
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General Stone. That is true, sir. 

Senator Maysank. Thank you. 

Senator KNow.anp. I have no further questions at this time, Mr. 
Chairman, but I do have a series of questions for General Vanden- 
berg, but I will reserve those. 

Senator Fercuson. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, you told us about not eliminating 
any combat planes for the fiscal year 1954. The truth is that the con- 
tracts for those planes were made some time ago? 

Secretary TaLzorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. The only way you could have eliminated any planes 
for 1954 would really be to have canceled the contracts ? 

Secretary Targorr. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. And you would have had a liability on those con- 
tracts, would you not? 


WING STRENGTH POLICY 


Secretary Tatnort. Yes; I would like to make one clarifying state- 
ment. It is a question of — between the program of 120 and the 
rapidly growing to the 143. I subscribe to the 120 program. If 
directed to go to the 143, some additional money could be spent, but 
no additional obligational authority would be required for combat 
aircraft. I would like to put that in the record, if I may. 

Senator MayspanKk. But you would need the personnel, would you 
not ? 

Secretary Tarpotr. We need the personnel for the buildup. 

Senator Frereuson. How long ahead do you think that you ought 
to have the men before you get the planes in the wings? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Theoretically, sir, they should come eee 

Senator Fercuson. What I want to have you put in the record i 
whether or not that has been true in the past. 

Secretary Tatzotr. I do not think it has. 

Senator Frrauson. In other words, you have had men ready, acti- 
vated, you call it, and the wings were not coming along. 

Secretary Tatsorr. The planes were not coming along; yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


Senator Fercuson. Have you been 12 percent ahead in personnel ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. If the personnel was on time, and I do not 
know that it was on time. Whether there was a slippage there of a 
few percent, I do not know. Undoubtedly we have been a little ahead 
with our personnel over our equipment. 

Senator Frercuson. How many percent; do you know? You will 
furnish that for the record ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. We will furnish that for the record; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) ° 

The Air Force program is carefully monitored to keep all elements in phase 
with any principal part in which there may be a delay. During this fiscal year 
18 separate reprograming actions were taken to assure that the military- 
personnel programs for fiscal years 1953 and 1954 were maintained in line with 
other component parts. Generally speaking, the military-personnel program 
was not ahead of other program elements with two exceptions. 
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The first of these has to do with the lead time 
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t till 


certain SK 
levels needed to operate and maintain equipment ¢ é ‘ é A good 
illustration would be a temporary overstrength 
During the year required to train them, a progran 
these technicians temporarily surplus. However, 
cross-trained into closely related skill fields and \ 

Secondly, as you know, we have a combat rotatior 
program operating in parallel with the other service 
program continues, we will have some small sur] 
accomplished. A good example of this situation is the 
light bombers. Since the only way to use these gunners is il 
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trained. 

The total of these temporary overages has never exceede 
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usually averages much less 
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sAND ACQUISITION AND CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Frrauson. The Senator from New Jersey will inquire. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Secretary, this morning General Stone 
testified, as’ I recall it, that you had approximately 3 billion 3 in 
moneys carried over and uncommitted. Was that correct? 

Secretary Taxupzorr. That is correct. That is the estimate. That is 
our estimate of what we think it will be at the end of the month. 

Senator Henprickson. What portion of that was reserved for land 
acquisit ions and construction ? 

.Secretary Tatzorr. 1.6 billion. 

Senator Henprickson. Where were those acquisitions to be made? 
That is, in what area ? 

Secretary Tatsorr. The airports are well scattered. 

General Stone. Both in the United States and overseas. 

Senator Henprickson. Both in this country and abroad? 

Secretary Tatsorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. How many installations in this country ¢ 

General Stoner. We would have to get that later. We do not have 
the exact information with us. 

Senator Henprickson. Could you produce that for the record ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows ‘) 


Under the interim 120-wing program there would be an addition of approxi- 
mately 15 major installations in the zone of interior plus additional work at 
the approximately 150 major installations now in existence, plus work at many 
minor installations, all at an estimated cost of $1,179,754,000. The balance of 
the total of $1,611,409,000 is required for overseas installations. These amounts 
are exclusive of future authorizations and new obligating authority still to be 
obtained. 

Secretary Tatzgorr. There is a terrific number of those. 

Senator Henpricxson. I have no further questions at the moment. 

Senator McCie.tian. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. The Senator from Arkansas. 


EXPENDITURE DIFFERENTIAL IN BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Senator McCietian. This morning, Mr. Secretary, I asked you if 
you would supply to the committee the figures for that part of the 
$5,090 million difference in the two budgets that you thought if givén 
to you might be expended judiciously and advantageously and eco- 
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nomically during the next fiscal year. When I say expended, I mean 
obligated as w ell as actual expenditures. 

Now, I should like for you also to submit to the committee a state- 
ment showing how you will spend the total of $5,090 million if the 
committee and the Congress imposes that amount on you. 

Secretary Ta.porr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCriexxan. In other words, I want to see the picture, if 
we appropriate, as to how you propose to spend it if it is given to 
you, and we insist that you use it. Also, give us the picture of that 
amount in addition to your budget request that you think you could 
use and spend wisely and advantageously. 

Secretary Tatnorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietxan. I want to try to act on this intelligently. I 
do not want to give you money that you are going to throw away. 
At the same time I certainly want you to have adequate money to 
build up the program. 

Secretary Tatzorr. We will be very glad to submit those figures to 
the committee, sir. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 309.) 


BUDGET FORMULATION 


Senator Hitz. I want to ask the Secretary one question at this 
point. 

Mr. Secretary, in making a decision in reference to this budget, did 
you first decide that the budget must be cut, and then tailor the budget 
to the Air Force, or did you decide first what is necessary for an 
adequate defense against the enemy and then tailor the budget to that 
necessity ¢ 

Secretary Tatsorr. The budget was based on the interim program 
of 120 wings. 

Senator Hriu. How is that, sir? 

Secretary Tatzorr. The budget is tailored to 120 wings, which was 
the policy that. was set. 

Senator Hiti. But you did not know to start with that you were 
going to come out with 120 wings, did you? 

Secretary Tatzorr. No, you are right about that. 

Senator Hi. Then what you did was you made a determination 


of what the cut would be, and then you found out what the cut would 
bring you ¢ 


Secretary Tatsorr. That is right. 

Senator Hitz. You did not first then make the determination as 
to what the necessity was from the standpoint of the defense against 
the enemy ? 

Secretary Tatrorr. That is correct. I would like to say, Senator 
Hill, if I may, that is not the province at the moment of the Secretary 
of the Air Force and his assistants and Under Secretary. I think 
that is a military decision and one that must be made by those men 
who are competent to make that decision. 

Senator Hix. Did the military make that decision or did some- 
body else make the decision ? 

Secretary Tatnorr. In the Secretary level we did not make the de- 
cision. 

Senator Hitz. The military did not make it? 
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Secretary Taxporr. No, I said we Secretaries did not make the 
decision. 

Senator Hirt, Who made it, do you know? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I wish I did know for sure. I do not. 

Senator Frereuson. You know whose duty it is to determine what 
budget is to be sent up to Congress 

Secretary Tatgorr. Cert: tinly. 

Senator Fercuson. This budget has been sent up by the President 
of the United States. 

Secretary Tatzorr. That is right, the President of the United 
States in consultation with the National Security Council and, I 
imagine, the Chiefs of Staff and the Defense Department. 

Senator Fereuson. Then why are you in any doubt about who is 
responsible for this budget ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know who picked our force. I do not 
know exactly who came up with this figure. But I accept ie figure 
because it is the President’s and the administration figure, and the 
National Security Council. I think they are competent and able to 
do it. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know in the military field of a man that 
has greater ability in determining what the defense should be than the 
Preside nt, Dwight D. E isenhower ? 

Secretary Tatzorr. I do not know anybody whose judgment I would 
respect or have as much confidence in, sir. 

Senator Hitz. Secretary Wilson testified to this committee that he 
made the cut and that he did not know that the cut was going to be so 
heavy on the Air Force, and the Air Force was going to bear most of 
the burden of the cut until after he made the cut, and you told him 
what the effect of the cut was going to be on the Air Force. 

Secretary Tatgorr. Yes, sir. 


BILLY MITCHELL CASE 


Senator Maypank. I want to say only this, that this hearing carries 
my mind back to the time when we had a very distinguished South 
Carolinian as chairman of the Military Affairs Committee. I have 
reference to John McSwain. A lot of people did not believe that Billy 
Mitchell was right, but John McSwain defended Billy Mitchell. The 
top military people made a dreadful mistake when they court-mar- 
tialed Billy Mitchell and set this country back, and brought on World 
Warll. I hope} you will not make that mistake. 

Secretary Tarrorr. I shall try not to. 

Senator Mayspank. I would certainly study the records of the 1920’s 

when these great field generals—and there certainly is not a greater 
man than General Eisenhower—the records will show what they did 
to the Air Force when they court-martialed Billy Mitchell and when 
John McSwain, chairman of the Military Affairs Committee of the 
House, defended him. 

Mr. Secretary, with due deference to you, I am like Senator Mc- 
Clellan. If we can save money, I want to save it. But I do not want 
to make any mistake on this airpower. By the time we get through, 
we will spend $2 billion practically on the Savannah atomic-energy 
plant, and we have to have something to carry these bombs. I want to 
see airpower upheld. 
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Secretary Tatsorr. I take my position very seriously. 

Senator Maypank. I appreciate that, because I re: ad what you said 
in the statement about your air power. But I turn back to the 1920’s 
and see what the people are doing today, and people are spending 
fortunes on the atomic energy plants in the various States. Yet you 
are only an agent for them in the end. 

Senator Frreuson. General Vandenberg, we will hear from you. 
You may proceed, 


STATEMENT OF GENERAL VANDENBERG 


General Vanpenperc. Mr, Chairman, lady and gentlemen, 3 months 
ago, on March 6, 1953, I appeared before the Armed Forces Sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Repre 
sentatives. The purpose of my appearance there was to ees 
the Air Force budget for the fiscal year 1954. The budget introduced 
at that time was designed to continue the buildup toward the 143 
wing Air Force goal which had been fixed by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, approved by the Department of Defense, and sanctioned by the 
congressional action. 


AIR FORCE OF 143 WINGS ESSENTIAL 


The statement I made before the House committee included a de- 
tailed review of enemy and friendly air strength. It provided a back- 
ground of information which served to explain why an Air Force of at 
least 143 wings is an essential component of our worldwide resistance 
to Communist power. It stated that an Air Force of no less than 143 
wings is the minimum force which can assure the ability of this 
Nation to resist successfully an all-out Communist attack. 

In that statement I also expressed the hope that continued and 
uninterrupted progess toward an Air Force of this size and strength 
would deter the Soviet rulers from launching such an all-out attack 
igainst us. 

HOUSE STATEMENT 


An unclassified version of my statement, was submitted to the House 
committee for its record. Since there has been no significant change in 
the facts there presented, or in my personnel views, I am also submit- 
ting to this Senate committee the same statements and would appreci- 
ate its being made a part of this record. 

Senator Frreuson. Without objection it will be made a part of the 
record. 

General VANDENBERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT BY GEN. Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Unirep States Arr Force 


Since 1948 the situation I have had to report to you has not been a happy one. 
Not only has the Soviet Union—and the Communist world dominated by the 
U. S. S. R.—become more and more belligerent, but also more and more capable 
of damaging us and our allies. 

We Americans are traditionally an optimistie people. The cold facts concern- 
ing Communist strength in the air have been heeded by members of this commit- 
tee, but for many people it seems necessary to repeat again and again. There is 
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always the hope that somehow Red power, and particularly Re 
suffer an unpredictable decline 

There is always the half-believed rumor that per! 
weaker than all the evidence indicates. This tendency 
characteristic because it makes life among us happier 
lead to wishful thinking and to disaster if those of 
state them repeatedly—even when we ourselves wi | 

Ever since World War II it has been difficult to ove 
Communist industrial and military progress. The poss 
atomic bomb manufacture by the U.S. S. R. was recog: 

Nevertheless, news of the first explosion in Russia ca 
ing the years that followed World War II the Air For 
mented often on Soviet aircraft productior ind 
performance jet fighters they were building. Yet 
seemel to cause more surprise. 

I venture to say that most Americans would be sur 
the Soviets have already produced many thousand MIG 
ducing these formidable fighters at a tre! 

Force have been concerned about the ! 

bombers known as IL-28’s. Several hund: 

produced and they present a formidable threat 

our overseas allies. These jet light bombers hav 

the Chinese air force and the number is growing ray 
tity against U. N. air fields, ports and supply lines in 
performance bombers could quickly jeopardize our posi 

The Communist air threat in the Far East is a most serio 
despite the brilliant success of a few Air Force fighter pili 
percentage of the total number of Soviet-built MIG—15’'s 

From Communist bases on the coast of China, along the Yalu, and on the coast 
of Siberia, MIG—15’s carrying external fuel tanks can range far beyond their 
present zone of activity. The new jet light bombers, now appearing in increasing 
numbers, have a radius of action that would permit them to operate across the 
Sea of China and the Sea of Japan. 

The Air Force is proud of the record established by its Sabre-jet pilots, its 
fighter-bomber pilots, and its bomber pilots and crews in Korea. Nevertheless, 
we must not lose sight of the fact that the war in Korea has not as yet provided 
any real test of air power—ours or the enemy’s 

Air power is indispensable to United Nations ground forces in Korea and it has 
kept down our own casualties in the face of suicidal opposition on the ground 
But the situation in Korea is a special one such as never has occurred before and 
is not likely to occur again. 

Because of the peculiar circumstances of the Korean war, which are familiar to 
all of us, neither side has made full use of its air power. We have not attacked 
enemy air bases and the enemy has not attacked ours. We have not attacked the 
sources of his reinforcements and supplies and he has not attacked ours. 

Against the Chinese Communist air strength of more than 2,000 airplanes, the 
United States Air Force has committed about half that number. As yet, we have 
employed only a small percentage of these planes against the Chinese Communist 
air force. The great preponderance of our effort in Korea has been directed 
against the Chinese ground forces in North Korea. 

Communist efforts to disrupt our attacks against these ground forces have cost 
them nearly 600 MIG—15’s shot down, plus operational losses of at least an equ 
number. This is a serious loss and it represents the most expensive loss of Soviet 
equipment caused by the Korean war 

But the loss rate for MIG—15’s is completely under Communist control. In the 
present situation they can avoid this loss entirely, whenever they desire, by 
simply keeping their planes north of the Yalu. They have made no sustained 
and desperate effort as yet to disrupt our own operations over Korea, and it is 
clear that they are using that area principally for combat training. There are 
many evidences that large numbers of Communist fighter pilots are rotated 
in and out of combat 

They have made no effort whatever against our bases in Korea and Japan 
despite their superior strength in aircraft. Their ability to damage us grows 
every day as they introduce more and more jet light bombers into the Chinese 
Air Force. While they have not yet used these jet bombers against us, there 
is no justification for assuming they will not do so at a time of their choosing 

The fact that we are in action in the Far East draws our attention there, but 
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air warfare should never be discussed in terms of one theater alone. It is 
important to remember that an air war between great nations would be world 
wide in scope, and air strategy should be studied on a globe rather than on a map. 

Air warfare is global not only because of the range and speed of airplanes, but 
also because the features of geography that confine and restrict surface warfare 
do not affect the flight of airplanes. Thousands of airplanes can be concentrated 
over a very small area or dispersed over a very wide area in a few hours’ time 

There can be no holding or fortifying of positions in the air. In a few weeks’ 
time the focus of air conflict can shift from one side of the continent to the 
other, or from one continent to another. 

In the air as on the ground Russia has internal lines of communication. The 
shifting of many ground units from Siberia to Eastern Europe or from Eastern 
Europe to Siberia would require many weeks of concentrated effort. But it is 
possible to shift thousands of combat aircraft from one end of Russia to the 
other in a matter of hours. The Soviets have already prepared an excellent 
system of basis which would make such transfers possible. 

Nevertheless there is a definite advantage to be gained by having an air unit 
already on the spot and operating where it will be needed most when an all-out 
struggle begins. For this reason the deployment of Soviet tactical air strength 
is interesting. 

In addition to the Chinese Air Force of more than 2,000 aircraft, the Russians 
have in the Far East a total of more than 5,000 tactical aircraft. At the other 
end of Russia there is a much larger number of Soviet tactical aircraft, most 
of which are near the NATO area. The significance of the large numbers of 
Soviet tactical aircraft facing Western Europe is apparent when we consider 
operating radii of many of these aircraft will permit them to cover most of 
that area. Communist MIG’s, for instance, can reach Denmark and the low 
countries as well as northern Italy, Yugoslavia, Greece, and western Turkey 
Their jet light bombers can cover England, France, Italy, Turkey, and most of 
the Mediterranean. The large numbers of these aircraft, together with high 
performance capabilities and the excellent base system already prepared for 
them, constitute as great a menace to the NATO nations as the Russian ground 
forees, and one which can be far more rapidly applied. 

The flying time of a jet bomber from inside the Iron Curtain across most of 
Western Europe and the Mediterranean is just a little more than 1 hour. 

As a matter of passing interest, this is one of the reasons why the Air Force 
was so anxious to get strategic bases in north Africa, near the Atlantic and 
beyond the range of most of the Soviet Air Force. 

Another important element of the Soviet Air Force is the medium bomber force 
It has the capability of carrying atomic bombs for a distance of 2,000 miles and 
returning to its bases. It can also deliver the atomic bomb through staging 
bases already prepared in Siberia and northern Russia to any target in the 
United States on a one-way mission. 

Whether the Soviets are yet completely prepared to commit this force in a 
full-scale attack against the United States we do not know. But we do know 
that these planes can reach us. Note that, while most of the Soviet Strategic 
Air Force is located in Europe, many are in the far eastern area, despite the fact 
they are not now using them in the Korean war. The number of strategic 
hombers thev have in the Far East is greater than the number we have in that 
theater at the present time. 

The numbers of Soviet aircraft now deployed east and west are further evi- 
dence of heavy Soviet aircraft production during recent years. You will recall 
from mv briefing last year that the Soviets built up this great preponderance of 
aircraft strength, far in excess of our own, over the years of 1947, 1948, and 1949. 
That was a period when aircraft production in this country was severely re 
stricted by limitations on the Air Force budget. The Soviets, however, are not 
content to rest on the lead they established during the years. Their production 
continues to increase. 

The Soviets are moving rapidly toward a jet-powered air force and they are 
neglecting none of the basic elements of combat air power—air defense, long- 
range bombardment, and offensive tactical power. In the last—offensive tactical 
power—the Soviets, with their new twin jet bombers, are achieving a performance 
which is as great an advance over the old piston types as the MIG—15 was an 
advance over their old piston fighters. 

The MIG-—15, despite warnings. was a great surprise to most Americans. But 
the MIG-—15 was a defensive airplane and has never been used against us of- 
fensively. The jet light bomber, on the other hand, represents as great a technical 
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advance as the MIG—15 and it is far more dangerous to us, since it is designed 
for offensive use against our planes on the ground, our bases, our troops, our 
support and supply systems. 

The most significant fact concerning the Soviet buildup over the past year 
is simply that it has continued substantially as expected. We can find some 
justification for encouragement, however, in the fact that new experimental 
models have been slow in making an appearance. It is possible that our tech- 
nological lead in the design and production of jet aircraft can be maintained for 
a few years longer if we continue our efforts on the present scale 

On the other hand, the Soviets were extremely reluctant to reveal new models 
last year. They abandoned their former practice of parading test models in 
flights over Moscow. We have to admit the possibility that their latest develop- 
ments are being tested in greater secrecy than ever before 

From other witnesses appearing before this committee you have heard a dis 
cussion of Communist ground forces and a discussion of Communist naval forces 
You will also receive from these same witnesses an outline of the increase in 
our own ground and naval forces which is proposed in Army and Navy budgets 
for the fiscal year 1954. 

You will be informed in detail concerning the proposed increase in the strength 
and effectiveness of the United States Air Force by succeeding witnesses for 
the Air Force. 

This program of expansion is based on the target set for us last year—to build 
and maintain a modern force of 143 wings. 

It was hoped originally that we could have 143 modern wings by 1954, but 
decisions based on other than military factors caused a postponement of the 
readiness date. 

When we do attain the target level by December of 1955, we will have a force 
which was planned against our estimates of Soviet capabilities 2 years earlier 
than that date. 

Since the decision for this postponement was made after a full consideration of 
the facts, we are now concentrating our efforts entirely on carrying it through 
with maximum effectiveness. It is important, however, to understand that 1438 
wings is a conservative estimate of the strength that is needed and that within 
this 143 wing force we have planned for only the top priority items. 

We recognize that the people of this country will be willing to carry the heavy 
defense burden, which is so important for them to carry, only if they are fully 
satisfied that every dollar of defense money is being used to the best advantage 
They must have reason to feel that the Military Establishment is being run with 
economy and with the highest degree of managerial competence. Economy and 
efficiency would, in any circumstances, be important objectives; in the 
circumstances they are imperative. 

In the operation of a military establishment the practice of economy has 2 
aspects: (1) Economy in program planning, and (2) economy in program execu 
tion. It is the latter that usually attracts the most attention and is subject to the 


most criticism but it is in the former that the greatest savings are to be had 


It is in program planning that resources are specifically related to missions or 
tasks. Economy in this area means providing only for the performance of tasks 
that are absolutely indispensable and providing only the minimum amount 
resources required to carry out these tasks effectively. 

This is the appraisal of the situation which we have accepted in the Air Force 
as the basis for our planning and our operations. Throughout the preparation of 
this budget, economy has been the keynote. In a determined effort to eliminate 
any remaining excesses in the Air Force budget we have, in many areas, delib 
erately reduced our estimates below our calculated requirements 

The problem of what forces are required to provide only for the most essential 
tasks is continuously under study within the Defense Department. Last year the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, after an exhausitive study of all the factors involved, recom 
mended and the Secretary of Defense and the President approved 143 wings as 
the minimum force required and finds for the first phase of the buildup were ap 
propriated by the Congress. At the start of the fiscal year 1954 budg>t planning 
cycle the Joint Chiefs of Staff again reexamined the force requirements and aga‘n 
recommended to the Secretary of Defense and the President the 143-wine-force 
goal. This recommendation was approved, and the budget was prepared on that 
basis. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff recommended to the Secretary of Defense and the 
President only the major force requirements. The milit 
developed the support forces and reserve requirements 
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subject to review by the Secretary of Defense and the President in connection 
with the budget estimates, and by the Congress in the making of appropriations 
It is in the provision of the support forces, reserves, and in the allocation of re 
sources that the United States Air Force has effected major economies. In the 
area of support forces we have deliberately programed a lesser number of units 
than our computations indicate as required. For example, we have eliminated 
the two development squadrons we originally planned for this program. We have 
similarly reduced the number of air-depot wings programed. 

We are using second-line equipment wherever possible in the equipping of out 
regular units, and we have provided only partial ground equipment for our reserve 
units. Except for six training wings for which no other aircraft were available 
no first-line equipment is being provided for our reserve flying units. These w 
be equipped with second-line aircraft released as the regular forces are modern 
ized. Lack of first-line equipment in the reserve units, of course, reduces the com 
bat effectiveness of the Air Force as a whole. This is an additional risk which 
the Air Force has accepted for reasons of economy. 

The Air Force has also achieved great economies in the manning of the forces 

It was originally estimated that the 143-wing force wouid require approx 
mately 1,700,000 military personnel Last year, however, I instituted studies 
designed to reduce this figure to 1,210,000, Studies made during this vear indi 
cate that we might be able to man the forces with this number without reducing 
the number of crews provided our combat forces. These are very real savings 
The reduction from 1,210,000 to 1,155,000 reflects a detailed review of our Tables 
of Organization and Tables of Distribution. Our planned personnel increase is 
extremely low as compared with the programed increase in wings 

We have also deliberately lowered the level of flying activity planned for the 
143-wing foree. Each year we have found that the flying program is not met, for 
causes which cannot be anticipated, such as the grounding of a particular model 
of aircraft, fuel shortage, ete We have faced this issue squarely and have dis 
counted the total computed flying hours to take account of future progran 
difficulties. This results in a significant reduction in funds requested for the 
maintenance and operation of the Air Force and provides a tighter budget. 

Another area of major economies in program planning is in the provision olf 
combat Reserves. The Air Force should provide a reserve of aircraft sufficient 
to replace those lost in combat after D-day which cannot be replaced from 
post-D-day production. Our calculations show a requirement of thousands of 
aircraft for this purpose. For reasons of economy, the Air Force has programed 
for only that small number of combat reserve aircraft which can be obtained 
without acceleration of production. 

Another type of requirement, under the heading of “War reserve,” exists for 
such consumables as fuel, ammunition, and spares. A sufficient reserve of con 
sumables should be provided to permit the forces to operate from D-day until 
production catches up with consumption, Our calculations indicate that a stock 
sufficient for many months at wartime-consumption rates would be required on 
the average. For reasons of economy we have programed only a few months, 
acknowledging the additional risk. 

Finally, a reserve of combat crews should be provided to enable rotation after 
D-day. The number programed in this category does not meet the full require 
ment. This means that available crews will have to serve longer, thus reducing 
their chance of completing a tour to below the level deemed acceptable from a 
morale viewpoint. 

Another area in which great economies have been made in planning the 
program has been in bases. Although the Air Force has been the target of much 
criticism on this count, major economies have been effected by the simple expedi 
ent of doubling up units on one base. Medium-bomber bases, for example, have 
been planned to accommodate two wings per base. This is not the most desirable 
arrangement from a purely military point of view since our Strategie Air Com 
mand bases here and abroad will be a high-priority target system for the enemy. 
We have decreased the overall cost of the medium bomber-wing-installations 
program but have also increased the margin of risk. 

Although the Air Force has achieved significant economies in both the planning 
and the execution of its program, much remains to be done. With respect to 
program planning, force requirements must be kept continuously under review 
Changes in weapons systems and changes in the overall military situation must 
be promptly reflected in the composition of our forces. As we gain additional 
experience in the operation of the larger Air Force, opportunities for further 
economies in the allocation of resources to specific task may become apparent. 
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These should and will be promptly introduced. Addi al savings in the execu 
tion of the program will continue to be sought by | r mal nent practices 
and by even greater emphasis on economy and efficiency throughout all, and 
paarticularly the lower echelons of command. It is at the squad: and base 
level that the job is actually done, and it is here that day-to-day economies 
be made. 

Mistakes or failures in management and in the detailed execution 
progrums are seldom decisive in warfare and they do not comparé 
ness with mistakes in planning or strategy. They 
separate instance, but taken all together they can 
In tines of peace, when basic plans and strategies a1 
and inefficiency in management can become the p 
and embarrassment as well as a drain upon resources 

Much official and public attention has been devoted 
in recent years, and in the Air Force we are ¢ I ins | ili all 
it. Not content with the employment of ma recogn rt manae 
ment from business and industry to advise , We hav mi ‘ally trained 
our commanders and staff officers in the pri ( I ice f econo! 


In discussing economy, I should like to register a bjecti a very seri 


I} 


us 


~ li Vi‘ 


objeclLion—against a and dangerous standard has been widely advo 


cated in recent months. ems incredible to me that anyone could propose 


judge the efliciency and the effectiveness of a military organization by 
lating the percentage of its men intended to 
subjected to enemy fire. 

This kind of analysis entirely overlooks the 
is firepower, and that firepower is not necessaril; I rtionate to the number 
of men handling weapons. 

The evolution of modern warfare has led from many men with simple weap 
ons requiring little support to a few men with powerful weapons requiring a 
tremendous amount of support. Obviously, the more ammunition a man ¢ 
deliver the more help he needs to keep him supplied with that ammunition 


and to service his powertul but complex weapons. Judged by such a stand 
ard as the one to which I am objecting, Caesar’s legions equipped with simple 
broadswords were far more efficient than any military force of modern times 

In every combat air squadron the men who remain on the ground are 
several times as numerous as those who take to the air in combat crews. But 
the men on the ground, make possible the delivery of explosives that are far 


more effective than all the broadswords or muzzle loaders ever made If we 


use ary such misleading standard of measurement as the ratio of men firing 
weapons to those servicing weapons, we would find air forces, like all othe 
military forces, getting less efficient every day. 

The simpler the airplane, the more limited its range and the lighter its load 
of weapons. The primitive airplanes of World War I and the obsolete planes 
of World War II required fewer men on the ground, and they required many 
more men in combat crews to deliver the same load. They also had far less 
effect on the enemy. 

It should be recognized without too much argument that more powerful 
planes and weapons are far more complex and require many more men 
service them, supply them, and to provide bases for their operations. It 
fortunate, rather than unfortunate, that the crews they require in the air 
not increase proportionately and that the ratir | 
clined steadily in recent years. The total eff 
risen enormously. 

It is necessary and desirable that 
ings through better management and 
not blind us to the fact that the gr 
takes in the composition or the em 

The dominant question is whether 
likely to bring us victory in pea 
tion is whether or not we are 
a combination of men and weapor 
strategy. Beside these questions, problem 
ment of our military resources may) 
sources of waste and they involve 
with unything other than unwise or 
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The greatest loss in the administration of the Air Force today is one that 
attracts far too little attention. It is the loss of trained men through failure 
to reenlist and through failure to extend tours of active duty. 

The popular illusion persists that men enter military service to learn certain 
routine duties and to learn to fight, whatever that may mean. Actually, the 
Air Force is made up of highly trained technicians performing duties similar 
to those in the transportation or electronics industry, but performing them in 
the face of discomforts and dangers which no such industry could tolerate. 
Despite our most urgent efforts to retain trained men in the service, no more than 
one-half can be depended upon to remain beyond their terms of enlistment. As 
a result, we have to retrain what amounts to a new Air Force every few years, 
and our huge but efficient training command absorbs a high percentage of the 
resources allotted to us. Relatively small sums devoted to better pay, better 
housing, and more stabilized living conditions for these men would save us many 
billions in the long run. 

The next greatest source of waste, in my opinion, has been the unfortunate 
fluctuation in our programs over the years that has caused so many expensive 
preparations to come to nanght because of failure to follow throngh. T sincerely 
hope that no more of our scarce resources will be wasted in this manner and 
that the goals toward which we have been building at great cost over the past 
few vears will not be abandoned. 

secause of the nature of the equipment needed by a modern Air Force, there 
is no way to escape the necessity of implementing our program through decisions 
that have to he made years before their results materialize. In the case of 
planes that take 2 years to produce, a failure to place orders in 1954 means a 
failure of deliveries in 1953. 

Decisions made with resnect to the new obligational authority we are asking 
for tedey are really decisions with respect to the striking power of the Air Force 
2 and 8 years from now. That striking power is not a thing that can be adjusted 
to the countrv’s defense needs by last-minute decisions. 

Fortunately, the same is true of enemy forces. What we have to do is watch 
the trend of developments in the Communist world and plan ahead to make sure 
that at no future point in time will our own strength be so low that Communist 
streneth can overwhelm us. 

Our greatest hope for peace or for victory is to invest our military resources 
exclusively in those programs and projects which will have the greatest influence 
on our enemy in restraining him from all-out war—and the greatest effect upon 
him if the restraint proves insufficient. 

Our vlobal strategy designed to contain Red aggression, deter all-out war, and, 
‘n the event such a war is forced upon us, to assure the survival of the United 
States and its allies, has been discussed before this committee by earlier wit- 
nesses. However, some elaboration of the airpower aspects may prove helpful 
in relatin’ our 143-wing program to that strategy. 

One of the consequences of the air-atomic revolution in warfare is that the 
initial blows in any struggle are likely to be the decisive ones. We can no longer 
count on having time, as we did in the last two wars, to mobilize our military 
resources after the fighting has begun. If Soviet industries and airfields and 
transport facilities were left intact while they struck with atomic weapons at 
those of the West. we would have no chance of ever meeting them again on any- 
thing like equal terms. 

No matter how strong our air defense, we could not prevent them from getting 
through with enough bombs to do us enormous damage. That is why we need 
to have, also in instant readiness at all times, a strategic force of our own Ccapa- 
ble of doing more thon eanal damage to the warmaking capacity of our potential 
enemies. This is the assignment of our Strategic Air Command. 

An attack by Soviet Russia on the United States or on any of our NATO allies 
would bring this ready force into action. Its job would be to deliver atomic 
bombs against those targets in enemy territory which are most vital to his mili- 
tary operations. I cannot begin to explain to you the amount of planning and 
organization that has been required to put us in a position to carry out this 
mission. Nor can any of us fully comprehend the power of destruction that new 
developments have created. The idea of our ever having to use it is horrifying 
to all of us. But if we did not have it as part of our defense establishment, we 
would be inviting the global war which we hope to prevent. 

Our enemies need have no fear that we will be the first to start an all-out 
war. On the other hand, they know that they might be rendered incapable of 
continuing a conflict. Until we succeed in working out a foolproof, enforceable 
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system of worldwide disarmament, we must, however reluctantly, put our faith 
mainly in our ability to counterattack. We must maintain our Strategic Air 
Force in whatever strength is necessary to make it an effective deterrent to 
aggression. 

Should a war against the West be started by the Soviets, one of their first 
moves might be a large-scale sneak attack on our airbases, ports, industrial 
centers, and on other strategic targets in this country. Therefore, the Air 
Defense Command must be ready on a moment's notice to-send up our inter- 
ceptors to engage the attacking planes. We have been setting up radar installa- 
tions to pick up enemy planes while they are still many miles away from our 
most vital targets. If the attack were made at night, as it probably would be, 
our interceptors would have to be able to locate the invaders in the dark. I need 
not stress how much would depend on the effectiveness of this operation, nor 
the importance of our having the best possible equipment to carry it out. 

No less essential to our strategy is the Tactical Air Command. With the 
important part it has played in holding the Korean front, you are familiar. It 
also has a place of importance in the scheme of defense against any attack that 
might be made in Europe. In spite of the revolution taking place in methods 
of warfare, the NATO allies must still be prepared to offer direct resistance 
to invasion by enemy ground forces. 

Crippling air blows against sources of supplies and lines-of communication 
would sap the power of invading armies. But in the time that would elapse 
before this effect was felt those armies could, if not effectively opposed, carry the 
war deep into the territory of our allies. 

The purpose of our tactical air operations in Europe would be to assist in 
repelling any such attack as well as to resist superior enemy air forces. For 
us, as Well as for our more vulnerable allies, the defense of the NATO area is a 
matter of vital concern, and the importance of the part which can be played in it 
by tactical air power is being increased by technological developments. 

By readiness to counter an attack we do not mean that we should have in 
being all the forces needed to fight a war. We mean only those that are required 
to give us a clear advantage in the first round of such a war if it were forced 
upon us. The maintenance of forces for any other purpose is of lesser im- 
portance. If we could not protect ourselves against the first onslaught of an 
enemy equipped with atomic weapons, and deal him harder blows in return, 
there would be no second round in the conflict. 

The Air Force which will be created out of the budget being presented to you 
today is not designed primarily for difficult but indecisive actions such as the 
war in Korea; it is designed primarily to guarantee the survival of this Nation 
and its warmaking capacity in the event of an all-out war, to destroy the war- 
making capacity of an enemy in the event of such a war, and to provide the 
maximum possible assistance to our allies. I know of no other guaranty against 
defeat, and I know of no way by which all-out war might be averted other than 
through the creation of the Air Force which would be made possible by the 
adoption of this budget. 

I want to conclude by saying just a word about the strategy which we would 
have to depend upon. Contrary to some opinions which have been expressed 
recently, that strategy is not particularly complex and it is not difficult to under 
stand. Nonmilitary men sometimes use the term “war plan” when they really 
mean “strategy.” 

A complete war plan is, of course, the detailed instructions for implementing 
strategy, and it runs into volumes of fine print. The hundreds of thousands of 
details are interesting enough, and are worthy of study by military men, but 
the complete exposition of one war plan would require far more than an entire 
session of Congress. 

In any case, a nation such as ours can have no final and positive war plan 
since we do not propose to begin a war on our own terms. We will fight if 
attacked but we cannot be sure just how or where we may be attacked. Our 
plans consist of agreed courses of action to be taken in response to attack. They 
must be changed repeatedly, since our forces and those of the enemy are con 
stantly being modified. Our strategy, however, which is the basis for all such 
plans, is relatively constant. 

Misunderstandings which sometimes arise with regard to our global stratecy, 
and especially with regard to the air strategy which we must follow, have often 
resulted from a lack of familiarity with the globe. Old-fashioned Mercator 
maps are very misleading when they are used to illustrate the geographical rela- 
tionship between the United States and our potential enemy across the Pole. 
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A polar projection, on the other hand, shows the Soviet Union in its true 
geographical relationship to the United States. Let us consider this relation- 
ship as indicated on such a map, or on a globe. Obviously a much simpler 
military problem would exist if the Soviet Union had no satellites and we had 
no allies. Alaska would provide a point of contact between American forces 
and Russian forces, but because of Arctic conditions surface warfare in that 
area could scarcely take place on a large scale. 

Long-range atomic warfare between the Soviet Union and the United States 
would be possible but except for our own heavy bombers, most of the missions 
would, at the present time, be one-way missions. Neither Alaska nor Siberia 
contains many profitable targets for air bombardment and only the extreme 
Northwest corner of the United States is within two-way range of Soviet TU-4’s 
tying from Siberia. 

Since the performance and range in aircraft is steadily increasing, we can 
expect that, after a few more years, direct, two-way atomic warfare between 
the United States and Soviet Russia would become possible on a decisive scale. 
in such an event the victory would go to the nation possessing the strongest and 
most effective weapons and the strongest and most effective air force to deliver 
those weapons at long range, 

However, the simple strategic problem that would be presented by a direct 
conflict between the United States and Soviet Russia if each stood alone, does 
not exist today and may never exist. 

The true situation is best seen on a globe or polar projection showing the 
Soviet Union surrounded by its satellites and partially surrounded by allies 
of the United States 

The existence of the Soviet satellites provides us with a few advantages, such 
as the possibility of revolt, but also with some very serious problems. One of 
these problems, of course, is the Korean war. 

On our side, the fact that we have allies creates some difficulty for us and 
at the same time provides us with a great opportunity. The burden we assume 
in protecting allies near the Iron Curtain is obvious. Most of these allies are 
even more vulnerable to all forms of Soviet attack than our own distant outpost 
of Alaska. 

By providing aid and protection for allies in Europe and Asia, we save them 
from seizure by the Soviets and we save their human and material resources 
from exploitation by the Soviets. At the same time we greatly complicate our 
own strategic problem, because it becomes necessary for us to move our defense 
outposts near to the threat of the huge Red army and beneath the threat of the 
entire Soviet air force. 

Only 5 percent of that air force consists of long-range aircraft and it is only 
io that 5 percent that the United States itself is directly vulnerable. 

Our allies néar the Iron Curtain, on the other hand, are vulnerable to most 
of the remaining 95 percent of the Russian air force. If we are to keep them 
as allies, we must help provide them with protection against ground and air 
attacks. 

The Air Force has no choice, therefore, but to maintain bases and units over- 
seas which are at all times ready for action. 

Except for Great Britain, none of our allies is alone capable at present of 
providing their own air defense. With the exception of the three larger nations 
in Europe, none is capable of manufacturing modern aircraft, or of operating 
and maintaining a modern air force. 

Two nations which would probably be the first to suffer from Soviet air and 
ground strikes are Germany and Japan, neither of which has the beginnings of 
an air force. 

The present strength of the Soviet tactical air force in the West far exceeds 
the present total strength of all NATO air forces in Europe. The planes with 
which the NATO air forces are equipped are generally inferior to the Russian 
planes in quality. The disparity in numbers alone, however, is sufficiently 
disturbing. 

The air situation in the Far East is even more serious, despite the fact that our 
principal stronghold there—Japan—is not directly accessible to land armies. 
We have assumed full responsibility for the air defense of Japan and we are at 
present somewhat limited in our ability to furnish this defense. 

While there has been much discussion of relieving some of our own ground 
forces through the training and equipping of other ground forces in the Far East, 
there has been little discussion of any relief from the United States Air Force 
commitments in that area. The training of local ground forces is not being 
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matched by the development of local air forces. The Korean air force, for 
example, consists of just a few F-51 aircraft. Almost all of the necessary air 
cover and support for the expanding Korean army must come from somewhere 
else and that, we must assume, means from the United States Air Force 

These are some of the problems created by the fact that we are determined 
to resist further extension of the Iron Curtain and by the fact that we must 
support the allies necessary to prevent such an extension. It is in the air that 
all these allies have the least capability to help themselves 

We have, however, gained one very great advantage fre the fact that these 
allies are located so near the Lron Curtain. They provide us with the opportunity 
for strategic outposts of air power. Without these strategic outposts we would 
have great difficulty in delivering atomic bombs again the most important 
targets in Russia. 

The areas inside Russia which contain most of the basic Soviet war industry 
are deep in the interior. The principal target area which is nearest the Iron 
Curtain is Moscow and it is nearly 1,000 miles by an) issible approach from 
bases on land or sea. Small airplanes cannot operate over such a distance 
not even light bombers can make it across the thousand miles to Moscow and 
back. Only medium and heavy bombers can cover this distance 

Targets in the famous Ural mountain industrial complex, in the atomic weapons 
area on Lake Baikal, and in other principal centers of war industry are pro 
tected by even greater distances 

The Soviets could scarcely have placed these vital area ith more care. Even 
in friendly areas to the West and South, it would be ' e to build strategic 
bases near the 1,000 mile circle, because they would be le! » shadow of the 
entire Soviet air force It is most desirable, therefore, to have strategic bases 
more than 1,000 but less than 8,000 miles from the most important target area 
in the Soviet Union 

Fortunately, our allies can provide us with the base areas we need. This 

l 


gives us one great advantage over the Soviet Union, which is unable to obtain 


hbase areas so near to vital targets in this country The targets in this country 
which would most nearly correspond to the ones I have illustrated here would, 
of course, be New York, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, and Washington. 


All of these are more than 3,000 miles from present Soviet bases 

Questions are often asked as to why we need overseas bases since we have 
the intercontinental B—36 and will have, in a few years, some jet powered inter 
continental B-52’s. It is true that these heavy bombers are capable of reaching 
most of the important targets in Soviet Russia from this continent. If we did 
not have strategic units already operating from overseas bases at the beginning 
of any future world war, we would have to depend almost entirely on a few 
hundred heavy bombers operating from the Northeast and from Alaska. There 
are several disadvantages to this, in addition to the fact that most of China and 
Southern Russia would be out of range. 

Heavy bombers are very expensive and their numbers will always be limited 
The long trips required could not be made as often and the routes of approach 
would all be from the North. Furthermore, our bases in Alaska have the dis- 
advantage of heing close to Soviet bases and, at the same time, far from most 
worthwhile Soviet targets 

The opportunities afforded us by overseas bases create a far more favorable 
situation. Heavy bombers can reach more targets and reach them more readily 
from such overseas bases as those in North Africa, Okinawa, while the far 
more numerous medium bombers—B-29, B—50, and B-47—from bases in Alaska, 
Japan, Okinawa, England, and North Africa can also reach principal Soviet 
targets without air refueling. 

Of course, we will continue to need heavy bombers as well as medium bombers 
Because of the high-performance possibilities of the B—52 and its importance in 
the delivery of powerful new weapons, we will need them in increasing numbers 
But our worldwide base system enables us to use to full advantage our medium 
bombers, which make up most of our strategic force. 

It should not be assumed, however, that the worldwide deployment of our 
stratecic force will involve the exposure of most of that force within easy range 
of Soviet air attack. It is necessary to operate from foreign bases during peace 
if we expect to be able to operate from them quickly in war sut it will still 
he possible for us to keep most of our medium and heavy bombers on bases in 
the United States. 

In case of all-out war, as these units move out from the United States for 
the air campaign against the heart of the Soviet Union, the first strike of that 
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campaign would already be under way. These strikes, if they must be made, 
would overshadow all the campaigns that ever have been fought on the face of 
the globe. The greatest land mass on earth would become one battlefield, with 
carefully spaced and carefully timed air units moving across it from many 
directions at once. This method of attack would require a worldwide control 
of men and planes far more complete than General Lee or General Meade could 
exercise over their 5 miles of battleline at Gettysburg. 

Only an attack such as this, resulting from years of planning and preparation, 
could be carried out without staggering losses. At the same time it is difficult 
to conceive how such an attack, if carried out successfully could leave any nation 
with the ability or the will to continue fighting a modern war. 

This is the possibility that the Kremlin has to contemplate when it ponders 
the problem of when to begin world war III. In my opinion, no other conse- 
quence could possibly disturb them one-tenth as much or be one-tenth as effective 
an influence for peace. 

Of course, the Soviets are improving their capability for a similar strike 
against us, even though handicapped by a lack of bases that are positioned as 
favorably as ours—bases that too few people in this country understand and 
appreciate. 

The Soviets are also enlarging and improving their interceptor defense force. 
At the same time, we are increasing the capabilities of our own striking force 
to insure that we maintain our nresent lead and to insure that it can do the 
job that may be required of it. That is one of the most important goals toward 
which the proposed Air Force budget is designed to move. 

In summary, the strategy which your Air Force can and must follow in any 
major war is first: To provide all possible protection for the people of the 
United States, for the military forces of the United States, and for those vital 
installations and industries which are the basis of our strength. Second: To 
provide all possible aid and protection for allied nations to whom our assistance 
is pledged and whose assistance will help to bring us victory in any world 
struggle. Third: Through carefully coordinated attacks by well-deployed 
forces of long-range bombers to deliver powerful weapons against those forces 
and installations within the country of the enemy that are most vital to his 
hope of success. 

T need not emphasize that to be able to succeed promptly in this third objective 
is practically to insure that with the aid of our other forces, the first and second 
objectives will also be accomplished. The deployment of forces for carrving 
out these objectives, the tvpes and sizes of the forces which will be required, 
the weapons which would be used, and the state of training and readiness which 
we must maintain are all reflected in our proposed budget. 

Witnesses for the Air Force who are scheduled to follow me will explain in 
detail what these forces are, how they are trained and organized, and how 
the funds requésted in the budget are to be applied to these ends. I am sure 
there will be many detailed questions raised throughout the hearings. The 
more questions the better. 

IT hope you will address to me any questions you now have concerning the 
strategy of defense which is the basis of all our plans and preparations. 


ORIGIN OF 143-WING PROGRAM 


General Vanpenperc. That will make it unnecessary for me to go 
over the same ground again. 

In order to make my formal statement to this committee as brief as 
possible, IT have cast it in the form of answers to questions. I am aware 
that further elaboration may be necessary in some cases to clarify these 
issues, but I ask the privilege of completing this, my prepared state- 
ment, before answering other auestions. 

The first question: What is the origin of the 143-wing program for 
the Air Force? When and by whom was it established and approved ? 

Answer: Four principal events were instrumental in bringing about 
the formulation of the 143-wing Air Force. 

The first was the exploding of an atomic bomb by the Soviet Union 
in September 1949. 
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The second was the Communist invasion of South Korea in June 
1950, followed by the entrance of the Chinese Communist armies into 
Korea in November 1950—signifying the Communist intention to use 
armed might. 

Third was the commitment of United States forces to assist in the 
defense of Western Europe. 

Fourth, the calculation by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, based on our 
best available intelligence that by the middle of 1954 the Soviet Union 
would be able to launch an all-out atomic attack against the United 
States. 

The decision by the Joint Chiefs of Staff te recommend a 143-wing 
Air Force was not lightly made. Actually, the Air Force requested 
consideration of a 155-wing force consisting of 138 combat wings and 
17 airlift wings. Although the Air Force requested a force of 155 
wings, the Joint Chiefs of Staff agreed to recommend only 143 wings. 

In saying that the Joint Chiefs agreed, I am saying that the Chief of 
Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, and I, as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force, agreed to the 143-wing plan. So also did the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. All the arguments against, 
as well as for, an Air Force of this size were presented and considered 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff before a decision was reached. I want to 
emphasize the fact that the 143-wing Air Force was agreed to by all 
the services as necessary to the security of the United States. 

There was a detailed analysis of the tasks and missions charged to 
the Air Force and a careful evaluation of the forces which would 
oppose us in the event of a general war in 1954 or thereafter. 


1954 CONSIDERED CRITICAL 


The year 1954, I repeat, was considered critical principally because 
of the estimate that the Soviet Union will, by that time, have a stock- 
pile of atomic weapons sufficient to mount a devastating attack on 
United States military installations, industry, and population centers. 

The size and composition of the proposed force was based on an 
examination of all factors such as the buildup of our own atomic 
stockpile, the improvements to be expected in our weapons and in 
the enemy’s weapons, and the expected size, nature, and disposition 
of the Communist military forces. There have been no significant 
or unexpected changes in weapons development or in forces since 
the decision was made. 

Senator Fereuson. You do not put in that answer when the 143 
were to be completed, both as to planes and personnel. 

General VANpENBERG. It was originally to be completed by the end 
of calendar year 1954. It got successive stretchouts. 


CHANGE IN TARGET DATE 


Senator Frreuson. Has that target been changed since this was 
agreed back in 1951? 

General VaNpEeNBERG. The target has been changed by the so-called 
stretchout under President Truman’s administration. 

Senator Frreuson. How much has it been stretched out in years or 
months? : 

General Vanpenserc. At the present time it is now as an interim 
goal 120 wings by the end of fiscal 1956. 
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Senator Frrauson. President 
did he not? 

General VaNpENBERG. That is my recollection, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what year that was! 

General VaNpEeNBERG. In November 1949. 

Senator Fercuson. Thank you. 
Senator Maypank. As I recall, President Truman wrote the con- 
2 ‘rence committee of the Appropriations C ——- discussing the 
Air Force at the time. Am I incorrect in that, do you remember, 
General ? 

General VANDENBERG. I do not remember 

Senator Maypank. And, after they had a meeting, the chairman 
of the then joint conference committee stated that it was satisfae- 
tory with President Truman to reduce the funds that Congress had 
appropriated. Is that right, or do you remember ! 

General VANDENBERG. | do not remember, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. Do you remember, General ? 

General Stone. No, sir. 
Senator Ferauson. Proceed, General. 





Truman froze about $750 million; 




































CHANGE IN STRATEGIC SITUATION 





General VANDENBERG. Question: Have there been changes in the 
strategic situation that indicate the desirability of reducing the 143- 
wing program or delaying the date by which it is achieved? 
Answer: There has been very little change in the strategic situa- 
tion. There are many indications, however, that Soviet military 
strength, and particularly Soviet air strength, has increased tremen- 
dously in recent years. The priority given by the Kremlin to the 
buildup of Communist air forces has achieved results. 



























AIR 





FORCE APPROVAL OF REDUCTION TO 120 WINGS 





Question: Did the Air Force or its Chief of Staff approve the reduc- 
tion of the Air Force to an interim goal of 120 wings ! 

Answer: The Air Force did not, ‘and I did not. 

Senator Frrauson. Now you are talking about the present budget? 

General Vanpenzera. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. When you say “120 wings’—in other words, 
the present revised budget, you say, was not approved by the Air 
Force, and was not approved by you as the member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff for Air? 

General VaNnpEenBeERG. No, sir; I did not approve it as Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force. That is what I meant. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you say as to whether or not you disap- 
proved it ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it in writing ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. To whom did you disapprove it ? 

General Vanpenserc. To my Secretary. 

Senator Fercuson. That is Mr. Talbott ¢ 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 
Senator Frrcuson. When was that that you : sapproved it ? 
General Vanpenzerc. When I first heard of i 
Senator Ferguson. When was that date? 
General VANpDENBERG. Approximately 3 weeks to a month, sir. | 
can get the exact date. 

Senator Frereuson. I wish you would et it in the record. 

General Vanpensere. I will furnish it, 
(The information referred to follows:) 





The protest was registered with the Secretary of the Air Force on 


In addition to this protest, the Joint Chiefs of St on M 8, 19 
a complete review of the entire world situation and consideration of all known 
events up to March 31, 1953, sent to the Secretary of Defense a warning ft 
any governiental decision to reduce force goals below thes n approved 
programs, Which included the provision of 143 wings, would increase the 
culated risk, and that the years 1945-55 represent the beginning of a potenti 
ally dangerous period during which the U. 8S. &. R. would have a substantial 
stockpile of atomic weapons, and the improved ability to deliver such weapons. 
















Senator Freravson. Proceed. 

















TION 





JCS APPROVAL OF REDU¢ 








General VANDENBERG. Question: Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff ap- 
proved a reduction of the Air Porte program from 143 wings to 120 
wings, either on an interim or any other basis ? 

Answer : They have not. As recen tly as March 1953 the Joint Chiefs 


of Staff stated to the Secretary of De fense that ar y reduction of the 
program of 145 wings to be attained as soon as practi able after fiscal 
year 1954 would increase the risk to national secu ty “beyond the di 
tates of national prudence.” 

Senator FerGuson. Was th: at in writing? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, SI 

Senator Frerauson. The Joi nt Chiefs of Staff, then, issued a me O- 
randum to the Secretary of Defense saying that failure to provide 143 
wings would increase the risk to the national secur ity beyond the dic- 
tates of national prudence? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, SII 

Senator Feravson. Do you know whether or not that was ever called 
to the attention of the Security Council and the President ? 

General VANDENBERG. I would have to check the record for that. 
I presume so, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Who would sign that memorandum ? 

General VANDENBERG. JCS papers are not signed. They are trans- 
mitted as JCS decisions by a memorandum signed by a member of the 
JCS secretariat. 

Senator Frerauson. At one time you acted as Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, did you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. The position of Acting Chairman 
goes to the senior member present. 

Senator Frreuson. And this was not a memorandum that you had 
signed when you were acting in that capacity ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. 
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STRATEGIC FACTORS IN SOVIET THREAT 


General VANDENBERG. Question: Are there any strategic factors 
which either reduce the Soviet threat below what it was when the 143- 
wing program was established or which reduce the air forces required 
to meet that threat ? 

Answer: There are no such factors known to me. I know of no 
change in the strategy which the 143-wing Air Force was designed 
to enable us to carry out. Nor do I know of any alternate strategy 
designed to protect the security of the United States and its people 
which would not require an equal or greater Air Force than the 143- 
wing force toward which we have been building for 2 years. 









COMPLETION OF 43-WING PROGRAM 





Question: Would it have been possible for the Air Force to com- 
plete the 143-wing program by December 1955? 

Answer: 6 months ago our program of expansion and moderniza- 
tion was progressing in an orderly manner and there was no reason to 
doubt that we could attain 143 modern wings before December 1955. 

Senator Fercuson. When you say modern wings, will you give us 
a definition of the word “modern”? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir, equipped with first line aircraft. 

Senator Frercuson. Proceed. 

General VanpenserG. Base construction had already become a more 
serious bottleneck than aircraft procurement, but the solutions were 
in sight if we could have carried them out. 







DELAY OF AIR FORCE TOWARD GOALS 



















Question: Aside from the $5.1 billion budget reduction, has any- 
thing happened during the past several months to delay the progress 
of the Air Force toward its goals? 

Answer: Yes. Much of the confusion as to the effect of the budget 
reduction arises from the fact that a great many other limitations have 
also been imposed on the Air Force. The effect of all those limitations 
must be considered in order to fully comprehend the impact of the 
administrative and fiscal actions of the past few months. Five 
principal types of restrictions have been imposed which have in one 
way or another, weighed heavily upon Air Force progress. 








LIMITATION ON BASE CONSTRUCTION 
First, limitations on base construction. Early in February a re- 
striction was imposed by the Office of the Secretary of Defense which 
prohibited the letting of all new construction contracts pending an- 
other review and clearance by that office. This action caused a 
3-month deferment in contracts amounting to more than a half billion 
dollars and a consequent slippage of that portion of our base pro- 
gram. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you explained in your answers where the 
half billion dollars comes in, and how a review would cost a half 
billion dollars ? 
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General VANpDENBeERG. The action caused a 3-month deferment in 
contracts amounting to more than a half billion dollars and thereby 
the program slipped. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, it was the delay. 

General Vanpenperc. The delay was caused by not going ahead 
when we had the money, and by not being authorized to go ahead with 
the contracts and the contractors already in line. 

Senator Frereuson. Of how long? 

General Vanpensere. It varies, Mr. Chairman, depending upon 
how far along any one of these bases had progressed at that time. It 
varies from about 3 months to 6 months. 

Senator Frreuson. It would not necessarily mean that cost the 
Government a half billion dollars or any money at all, would it? 

General VanpensBerG. No, sir, I did not indicate that. 

Senator Frrcuson. I wanted to make sure that was clear. 

General VanpenperG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know whether or not these have been 
approved ? 

General VanpvenserG. Not all of them, no, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How many have not been? 

General VanpenBerG. I have that in the next paragraph, sir; may 
I read it? 

Senator Fercuson. Proceed. 























FREEZE ON ADVERTISING FOR BIDS 









General Vanpenperc. Another directive later in February placed 
a freeze on advertising for bids on construction projects. Of con- 
struction funds appropriated by the Congress and again certified as 
necessary by the Air Force, over a half billion dollars has not been 
released. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not give the number of airports. 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir; that is going to be furnished, as I 
understood the Secretary’s testimony, Mr. Chairman. 












PERSON NEL LIMITATIONS 









Second, personnel limitations. Early in February further hiring to 
meet new civilian personnel requirements generated by the Air Force 
buildup was prohibited, and on March 9, the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense required the Air Force to reduce its personnel by about 
10,000. 

Senator Frereuson. Was that 10,000 taken out of overhead ? 

General VanpveNnperc. It was just lopped off the Air Force strength. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, but where did you actually exercise the cut, 
in the overhead or in what ? 

General Vanvensere. It is in civilian personnel, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. This is civilian personnel. 

General VanpenperG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Do you know whether the overall limitation of 
500,000 placed by Congress was ever reached, or you went over your 
allocation ¢ 

General VaANpENBERG. We have never been up to it, sir. 
Senator Fereuson. As far as your Air Force is concerned ? 
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General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
Senator Ferauson. So this is all civilian, this 10,000. 
General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fereuson. Do you know how much of that came out of over 
head, and how much from actual production activities, or will you fur- 
nish those figures for the record ? 
General VanpEeNBeRrG. That is difficult to answer, Senator. 
Senator Frrcuson. I thought you could furnish that later. 
General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 
(The information referred to appears on p. 257.) 





EFFECT OF LIMITATION ON PERSONNE! 














General VAaNnpEenperG. Limitations on civilian personnel still in 


effect cause us to be short 93.000 of the number now required for the 
buildup toward.143 wings. More recently a ceiling has been placed 
on military personnel which requires the Air Force to reduce its uni 
formed personnel] to a level of 20,000 below present strenoth within 2 
vears, despite the fact that we will organize and man new wings dui 
ne that period. 











LIMITATIONS ON REQUESTS FOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Third, limitations on requests for appropriations. Requests for new 
appropr iations for fiscal year 1954 are to be limited to $11.7 billion. 
This is the figure which received the greatest amount of attention be- 
cause it is the = Ve readily understood. However, st: ene have 
recently been made by the Department of Defense that the Air Force 
will, after all, buy oombal planes for the 143-wing oe W Shae) 
the other elements of such a force. If a plan such as this is to b 
carried out, some further adjustment of the budget figure will of 
course be necessary. 

Senator Mayspank. What good does it do if you have 143 wings if 
vou do not have the other accessory parts for the a wings? 

General VaNpennera. I did not understand that, 

Senator Maynank. You stated that the aiactinn ‘had come from 
the Secretary's office, or the Defense Department, to build the 143 
wings so far as airplane purchases were concerned, but they did not 
give you the necessary things to go along with the planes. 

General Vanpenperc. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Maynank. What good would the 143 wings be without 
the necessary accessories to go with them. 

General VanpenperG. They would not be affective, sir. 

Senator Mayspank. Do you know how much money that would 
involve? 

General Vanpenpere. It would have to be a “guestimate” until we 
go into those figures more carefully. 

Senator MayBank. But you would have to have it? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. General, what difference in security does it 
make to the United States whether you have 1483 wings in the Air 
Force alone, or in the Air Force, the Reserves and the National Guard? 

General Vanpenperc. Mr. Chairman, that is a tactical question 
I would like to attempt to answer. It may be involved. 
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The 143 wing Air Force was smaller than that the Air Force de 
sired. It was smaller in several categories. It was smaller in the 
Strategic Air Command and it was smaller in the Air Defense Com- 
mand. Those two commands are principally responsible for the de 
fense of the United States. 


DEFENSE FIGHTERS 


Now, in order to boost up the air defense of the United States, we 
have intended alw: ays to utilize those tactical airplanes and those tac 
tical wings in the 143-wing program which were not deployed over- 
seas as defense uaa rs as long as the threat remained. That means 
that pilots will actually have to be at airdromes throughout the United 
states ready to take off if the amount of warning that we think we 
ure going to get is going to be sufficient to allow them to attack any 
Incoming bombers. 

A man who is engaged in business 20 or 30 or even 10 miles from 
the end of that runway will be of very little value at 4 o’clock in the 
morning when the bell r ings. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you doing that today 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. With all the wings you have ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. With every air defense wing in the United 
States there are at this moment men waiting on the alert, with their 
planes ready to take off and have been since the Air Defense Com 
mand was established by me. 

Senator F’ercuson. How many wings have you in the United States, 
or can you not give that in open session / 

General VANpEenBERG. I would prefer to give it in closed session 
sir. 1 would like to say that we have what we consider to be insuffi- 
cient air defense and strategic wings to do their job. 

Senator Ferguson. Does the report that has been recently released, 
as far as the military is concerned, change the program at all? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. That is close-in defense. I can 
go into another tactical discussion of that, if you wish me, Mr. Chair 
man. 

Senator Frreuson. It may be well to discuss that in executive 
session. 

General Vanpenperc. Very well, 

Senator Ferguson. But the answer is that it does not ? 

General VANpDENBERG. It makes no effect on the air defenses of the 
United States as we consider them from the airplane point of view 
It is an adjunct to the antiaircraft artillery. 


NEW WEAPONS 


Senator Frreuson. Has there been any new weapon that has 
changed the program / 

General VaANpeNBERG. Not since the 145-wing program was init! 
ated. 

Senator Fercuson. In 19514 

General VANpENpERG. No, sir. At that time we had the prototypes 
of today’s weapons, and they developed approximately as we thought 
they would. 
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The decision to purchase the combat aircraft for 143 wings in a 
program limited to 120 wings plus the modernization of the Air Na- 
tional Guard and Air Reserve, leaves many of these airplanes without 
units, people, or bases, and the only alternative is to store them. 


PLANES IN STORAGE 


Senator Frereuson. By the way, how many planes have you in 
storage ¢ 

General Vanpvensere. I think we have approximately 1,500, most 
of which are B-29’s and considered second line, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And they are not assigned to wings? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Proceed. 


LIMITATIONS ON EXPENDITURES 


General VanpenBerG. Fourth—limitations on expenditures. Money 
to be paid out next year, mostly from appropriations of previous 
yé ars, has been estimated by the Department of Defense not to exceed 

15.1 billion. At this moment we believe that an expenditure limita- 
tion above $16 billion is more realistic. 

Very rec ently, however, other statements from the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense have indicated that the expenditure figure was 
supposed to be elastic, and that it may be changed. Obviously, a 
change will be necessary if more combat airplanes than those required 
for a 120-wing force are to be purchased as has recently been indi- 
cated. 

LIMITATIONS ON FORCE LEVELS 


Fifth—limitations on force levels. The strength of an Air Force 
is generally expressed in terms of wings. We have been directed to 
plan and to program toward a so-called interim goal of 120 wings 
instead of the previously approved goal of 143 wings. 

I must apologize if the picture I have presented appears somewhat 
confused. The numerous and sometimes contradictory administra- 
tive and fiscal actions of the past few months have caused the greatest 
amount of uncertainty and confusion in the Air Force and among 
allied activities that has existed since the demobilization after World 
War II. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean the five items that you have put be- 
fore us are the five items that have caused the confusion ? 

General Vanpenzerc. That and the various changes in the program. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the changes so that the com- 
mittee will have just what you claim has caused ‘the uncertainty and 
confusion ¢ 

General VanpeNnserG. I am informed that those are still classified, 
and, sir, may I give those in executive session ? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Senator Hitx. Let me ask a question there, if I may. 

General, in your opinion, has this uncertainty and confusion, to 
which you have alluded, impaired or deleteriously affected the na- 
tional security ? 

General VaNpensere. Its effect in slowing down the accomplish- 
ment of the 143-wing program, in my opinion, sir, has in that instance. 
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EFFECT OF BUDGET ACTION ON NATIONAL SECURITY 





Senator Frereuson. Do I understand, General, that what you mean 
is that the fact that the President sent up a budget in which he pro- 
posed to reduce the Truman budget by $5.1 billion has affected ad- 
versely the security of America? 

General Vanpensera. I would answer that this way, Mr. Chairman. 
I can only speak from an Air Force point of view. It has always been 
my opinion since the occurrence of those four events I enumerated for 
the committee—events which were the basis for the formulation of 
the 143-wing program—that the United States could not risk having 
a force smaller than 143 wings. I have also been of the belief that 
that was taking too calculated a risk. 

I have always felt that the 155 wings, as proposed by the Air Force, 
more nearly was the minimum force that we could risk our survival 
upon. I speak only from the point of view of the Air Force. I can- 
not speak for the fiscal situation. 

Senator Fercuson. I am not talking about the fiscal situation. You 
state here, as I read your statement, that one of the things that has 
caused uncertainty and confusion is the fact that the President of the 
United States sent up a new budget in which he proposed tu Congress 
that they give to the Air Force $5.1 billion less, and that has caused 
confusion and uncertainty and interfered adversely to the defense or 
security of the United States. 

General Vanpensere. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Frercuson. That is not what you mean there? 

General VaNnpenzerG. No, sir. I believe I stated, Mr. Chairman, 
that fiscal and administrative actions imposed upon the Air Force 
from time to time since the new budget was announced are responsible. 

Senator KNowanp. General, might I ask this question. Do you 
mean to testify here that all of these restrictions, handicaps, and so 
forth, that you mentioned, have only been imposed on the Air Force 
since January of this year! There have been no restrictions, cutback, 
vr confusion at any time before that? 

General VANDEN8ERG. No, sir; by no stretch of the imagination. 

Senator KNow.anp. I just want to clear that up for the record. 

Senator Fereuson. Did the fact that the Joint Chiefs of Staff re- 
duce your figure from 155 to 143 wings cause uncertainty and con- 
fusion ? 

General VANpENBeERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. That did not? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Did the fact that President Truman froze $750 
million and prevented you from using it in the Air Force cause any 
uncertainty or confusion ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. That was a definite thing. We knew 
immediately all of the implications. I am simply talking of admin- 
istrative and fiscal actions that have changed the program from time 
to time. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you claim now that Secretary Talbott has 
put into effect regulations—and they were numerous and sometimes 
contradictory, both administrative and fiscal actions—whieh have 
caused uncertainty and confusion in the Air Force and have inter- 
fered adversely with ovr security ? 
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General VanpeNserG. To answer that properly, Mr. Chairman, you 
would have to have access to those classified actions. If I could defer 
that until executive session, I think it will be explained. 

Senator Frereuson. Very well, that will be given in executive ses- 
sion, because I think it is very important to the committee, that is, that 
you furnish substantiation of what you claim caused this confusion. 

Has there not been great consternation in the Department over the 
fact that the President sent up a budget—I am talking about con- 
sternation among the officers—of $5.1 ‘billion less than the Truman 
budget ? 

General VANDENBERG. Solely as to its effect on the Air Force, I think 
there has been. 

Senator Frerauson. Has there not been great stress in public rela- 
tions all over the country because the President did do that? 

General VANpENBeRG. Not from the Air Force point of view; no, 
sir. 

SOURCE OF OBJECTION 


Senator Ferauson. Where has the objection, in your opinion, been 
coming from’. You do not think that has initiated with the Air Force? 

General Vanpenperc. | do not think that has been initiated by the 
Air Force; no, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Has any of it been initiated by the Air Force? 

General VANvENBERG. None that I know of, sir. We have been doing 
our best in the interim trying to make the best force out of the budget 
available. 

Senator Frrauson. Where do you think that the objections are 
coming from ? 

General Vanpenpera. I think they are coming from the people, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You think they are coming from the people? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And the Air Force has nothing to do with 

General VANDENBERG. I am quite certain, as far as I know, that 
there is no attempt on the part of the Air Force to foster it, if that is 
what the chairman means. 

Senator Frravson. I am trying to find out if the Air Force did have 
anything to do with it. 

General VANDENBERG. I am certain it has not. 

Senator Frereuson. These are serious charges you make against 
the civilian Secretary and the President of the United States as inter- 
fering with the defense and security of America, as I read from your 
statement. I do not know whether you mean it in that way. Is that 
what you have in mind ? 

General VANpENBERG. No, Mr. Chairman. I would suggest that we 
defer that until we get into executive session. 

Senator CuAvez. I want to make this observation, Mr. Chairman. I 
did not understand General Vandenberg to mean that he was ecriticiz- 
ing either this administration or any other administration, but what I 
understood him to say—and I can readily see how the public would be 
affected—when those who know, and have been given the duty and the 
obligation of preparing the country for defense make statements and 
people know about them, naturally the people will be concerned. That 
is what I understood the general to mean by his statement. 
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Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman, may | make this observation. 
Personally, I appreciate the fact that the general is testifying as 
frankly and candidly as he is. I think it helps the committee to get 
these diverge: it points of view from those in places of responsibility. 

If I understand the general, singe he is trying to do is just simply 
lay the facts on the table and say “These things have happened and 
they have had this impact ies the Air Force and place difficulties 
before us if we are to adequately prepare the defense of this country.” 

General VanpeNnperc. That is what I intended to say. Thank you. 

Senator Frereuson. I take it that is what you were saying. But it 
also had the implication, did it not, that it was affecting our security ¢ 

General Vanpenbere, I tried to explain that, Mr. Chairman, that 
the affecting of our security, as far as that part of it goes, is a matter 
of opinion, but I think anything that slows up the attainment of the 
143-wing Air Force affects our security from an air point of view. 

Senator Ferguson. Other people may have an honest opinion that 
does not agree with that. 

General Vanpensere. Very likely, sir 

Senator Frerauson. You grant that? 

General VanpenperG. Yes, sir. This is just my opinion. 

Senator Hii. How long have you been in the Air Force, General ? 

General Vanpenserc. Thirty years, sir. 

Senator Hitz. You have seen a lot of service, have you not? 

General VANDENBERG. I have been through a few places, sir. 

Senator Hin. You were in eee were you not 4 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, s 

Senator Hinz. You did a lot of strategic bombing, did you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 

Senator Fereuson. You may proceed. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF ADMINISTRATIVE AND FISCAL ACTIONS 


Question: What has been the effect on the Air Force program of the 
administrative and fiscal actions of the past few months? 

Answer: What disturbs me most about these actions is the fact 
that a modern Air Force, being composed of many interdependent 
parts, can be seriously weakened through tampering with any of those 
parts. 

An Air Force consists of three principal elements—people, planes 
and bases. The people include many kinds of spe ialists and most 
of these require extensive training. The planes are of many types and 
they all require extensive support in the skh of spares, repairs, and 
auxiliary equipment. Bases also are of several types in a variety of 
locations, and most of them require a long time to build. 

Senator Frreuson. General, are you satisfied with the spare part 
znd the inventory of spare parts and the amount of spare parts that 
have been manufactured as 7! as the Air Force is concerned ¢ 

General VanDensera. No, sir. I am not satisfied with any particu 

.r part of the Air loree. 

Senator Frrevuson. I meant on the spare parts. 

General VANDENBERG. No, s 

Senator Frreuson. Did ad tied have a review of this situation / 

33872—53——16 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerecuson. And did it not show really great waste in spare 
parts and the fact that inventories were not marked $ ¢ Isthat not true? 

General Vanpvenzera. Senator, if I may say so, I have heard lots 
of talk around town about efficiency and inefficiency. We have had 
heading the Air Force some of the finest businessmen America has 
produced. They have been heads of companies. They have had very 
successful careers. They, in general, have guided the destinies of the 
Air Force as far as the fiscal and procurement matters go, It is very 
difficult at any one time to look back on any partic ular world emer- 
gency. Six months from that emergency, the situation may be en- 
tirely different. We hear that this organization is very efficient and 
that organization is very efficient and perhaps some remarks to the 
effect that the Air Force had accumulated too much here or there, 
which shows some inefficiency. I would like to state this, Mr. Chair- 
man. What is the measure of efficiency of a fighting organization ? 
The United States Air Force today is the only organization in the world 
that I know of that can meet the MIG on its own ground in the Yalu. 
The United States Air Force is the only organization I know of in the 
world today that has been given credit inter rnationally for keeping the 
peace and preventing a third world war. 

There have been from time to time buildups, cutdowns, buildups, 
cutdowns, and the Air Force during the 5 years I have been Chief of 
Staff has had at least 10 or 12 programs. I do not think you can run 
an entirely efficient organization with that kind of procedure. 


QUESTION OF AIR FORCE STRENGTH 


Senator Frercuson. General, did you not make a statement when you 
first went to Korea at one time which was rather critical of our Air 
Force? 

General Vanpensere. I do not think so. 

Senator Fereuson. You were disappointed at the strength we had. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I take for granted that you are still disap- 
pointed. 

General Vanpensere. Yes, sir. But the equipment and the person- 
nel that we have today makes the Air Force, in my opinion, the best 
and the most efficient fighting organization in the free world. 

Senator Fercuson. I think everybody agrees with that. 

General Vanvenserc. But, Mr. Chairman, I have tried to point out 
the degrees of efficiency. In one sense, efficiency depends upon your 
point of view in time. It is very easy to look bac :k and say that spares 
should or should not have been bought at a particular time in the past. 

The real question is whether or not the money that has been spent 
has provided the United States with an air force that can do a job. 

Senator Frrauson. Could I ask this. The report that was made on 
these spares at the suggestion of Congress last year, has not been put 
into effect throughout ¢ 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir. It is being put into effect. 

Senator Fereuson. How much do you anticipate that will mean in 
saving of dollars? 

General VanpeNnBeRG. May General Stone answer that question for 
me, Senator ¢ 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes. 
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KING REPORT 


General Sronr. Mr. Chairman, the report referred to is a very good 
one, we think, and we have put a lot of the points raised in this report 
into effect. As a matter of fact, we were in the process of doing a 
good deal of it at the time the report was being prepared. 

The request for new obligational authority for fiscal year 1954 has 
incorporated many of the reduced amounts as a result of putting in 
some of the recommendations of the King report. Our spares, for 
example, have been reduced from a high parentage of 42 percent 
down to 30 percent of the cost of the original airplane. 

Senator Fereuson. And that was the first year! 

General Strong. That is correct. 

Senator Frravson. That was known as the King report? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevuson. All right, General, you may proceed. 

General VANDeNBeERG. Mr. Chairman, may I also point out that 
the United States Air Force hired the man that found these—— 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, it was done by the Air Force. There is not 
any criticism that the Air Force did not do it. The Air Force did it, 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir 


ORDERLY PROGRESSION OF GOALS 


A shortage in any one of these many elements which go to make up 
a modern Air Force may render the remainder of that force ineffective. 
To keep everything in gear and to enable the entire program to move 


forward on ‘schedule and with economy requires a consistent and 
orderly progression to established goals. 

Great waste occurs when a setback in one as pect of the program 
causes a delay in all the other aspects. Viewed in this light, it should 
be clear that any one major element of an Air Force program is just as 
important as any other and that so-called supporting elements cannot 
be sacrificed without crippling combat strength. 

For example, it is possible to train mec hanics after they are assigned 
to combat units instead of in schools where they ought to be trained. 
To do so will produce a paper “saving” of personnel at no loss in num- 
bers to the combat unit. But it is an inefficient procedure and it actu- 
ally lowers combat strength instead of increasing it, since it constitutes 
a drain on the combat capability of a unit which should be ready to go. 
Also, it is possible to complete the training of pilots after they have 
been assigned to combat units, but this again is wasteful and dan- 
gerously deceptiv e, because it means that the combat units are never 
quite ready for combat. 

It is relatively easy to make adjustments of this character in an 
effort to save money, but such adjustments can only cause waste and a 
further postponement of the goal. 


PRINCIPAL LIMITATION 


At the present time the principal limitation is the latest manpower 
ceiling placed upon the Air Force which compels us to make reductions 
in supporting units that are just as vital to the combat elements as 
the roots of a tree are vital to its branches. Program schedules such as 
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training rates and flying hours have been adjusted downward because 
of limitations in bases and manpower. For example, the pilot-trainjng 
rate will be held at 7,200 pilots per year instead of rising to 12,000. 

Because of reductions in the manpower of sup porting units and 
reductions in funds for maintenance and operations, the Air Force 
will fly fewer hours next year, with a greater number of wings, than it 
Is flying this year. This inevitably means a reduction in maintenance 
stand: ards and in standards of aircrew skill and experience. 

In addition, there will be a heavy reduction in the total airlift which 
was planned to be available to all the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

The 120-wing force, under the new program, will not be as well sup- 
ported as the 143-wing force under the old program. 
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Question: What will be the effect of the recent budgetary and 
fiscal actions on the planned combat strength of the Air Force? 

Answer: The strategic air forces will lose combat wings, the 
tactical air forces will lose combat wings, and there will be a redue- 
tion in those units which support the combat operations of the Army. 

Question: When will the new restrictions have their greatest effect 
on the Air Force? 

Answer: Some reductions—such as those in base construction, in 
civilian personnel for overhaul, repair, and supply activities, and in 
military recruiting—are already having their effects. 

In general, however, the construction, fiscal, and manpower con- 
trols now being imposed will have their greatest effect in future years. 
In the discussion of the shorter lead times that can now be achieved 
as production advances, the necessary load time for the production 
of trained people is too often overlooked. 

For instance, if it should be decided next year that the Air Force 
will, after all, have 143 wings, it will then be impossible to recruit and 
train the personnel for such a force earlier than 1957. 

Senator Frreuson. Generally, are you figuring ooo on men 
coming into the Air Force and not considering the National Guard 
and the Reserves as far as our air strength is concerned ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir; as far as our regular air strength 
is concerned, that is correct. 

Senator Frrevuson. Do you consider the three together or do you 
consider the Air Force separate / 

General VanpENBeERG. No, sir: I consider them all as component 
parts. However, as I explained before, Mr. Chairman, the role of 
the National Guard and the Reserve forces is different from that of 
the Regular forces. If we receive the amount of warning that we 
expect should a third world war break out only the Regular forces 
will be in a position to oppose the enemy initially. 

Senator Fercuson. You would not expect if a war should break out 
that every one of your wings would be going into action immediately. 
Would you not have a reserve f 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. No reserve ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. This is a one-shot air force, in that 
we have no mobilization reserve in the way the Army uses that term. 
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We are buying only limited amounts of combat expendable reserves, 
such as gasoline and ammunition. 

Senator Frreuson. And not relying upon any reserve at all ¢ 

General VanpenserG. No, sir. We are going to have to use it all. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you subscribe to the philosophy of not 
placing a target date as has been done in the past that the war in 
effect would come in 1950 and again in 1952 and then in 1954, or are 
you of the same feeling as the President is that this is a matter that 
can continue over years and we must be prepared now and continue 
to be prepared? What is your idea on that ? 

General Vanpensere. My opinion, sir, is just what you have said. 
We must be prepared now and continue to be pre pared. But to pre 
pare now we must have the minimum force. That minimum force, 
I believe, is 143 wings. 

Senator Frrcuson. And then it is not trying to reach a target date ? 

General VaNnpenper@. Only in the sense that it should have been 
reached in 1954 in my opinion, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Proceed, please. 


PROBLEM OF TRAINED PERSONNEL 


General Vanpenserc. The problem of providing trained person 
nel in sufficient numbers is seh see th acute in the Air Force be- 
cause next year we will begin losing pe numbers of men, now 
skilled and experienced, who have joined \ s since the beginning of 
the Korean war. 

When a force is reduced in size the quality becomes more important 
than ever, yet reductions in training facilities, units, equipment, and 
personnel will damage the quality of our force as well as reduce its 
size, 

Senator Maysank. I was following up on what Senator Ferguson 
asked you. You said it was a one-shot Air Force and everything had 
to go on the day, whatever it might be? 

General Vanpenserc. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. Do you not depend on the National Guard and 
che Reserve units? 

General VanpenpserG. Only in the respect that the Reserves are 
provided with the type of aircraft to replace those. They cannot be 
a Reserve for the Strategic Air Command. 

Senator Maysank. Do you not think we need some Reserves ! 

General VANDENBERG. I do, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Do you not think the National Guard could 
do that if we provide the type of plane you suggest ¢ 

General VaNpENBERG. Yes; it depends on the money. 

Senator Maysanx. Of course, you cannot do anything without the 
money. 

Senator Henprickson. General, do you recall a briefing that was 
given, to the armed services back several months ago in the Armed 
Services Committee room ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. The junior Senator of New Jersey was 
there as a member of the committee, and I do not recall anybody 
from the Joint Chiefs making the statement that we did not have 
Reserves. In fact, the briefing as I recall it was quite to the contrary. 
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I think the General was there. I would not want to bring anything 
out in this committee hearing which might be for executive session, 
but I certainly recall distinctly that there was testimony there that 
we did have Air Reserve. 

General VANpEeNBerG. We have the Air Reserve and the National 
Guard. They are Reserve forces. 

Senator Henprickson. My recollection is that the testimony at that 
hearing or briefing was to the effect that you would have Reserves 
in certain strategic places. I certainly never gathered at that brief- 
ing that we were what you call a one-shot Air Force. 

Senator Fercuson. I just want to say I have had that understanding 
from previous hearings. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you recall who it was that gave us the 
briefing from your branch ¢ 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Henprickson. I recall the general was there. 

General Vanpensere. I think we could discuss this off the record, 
sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Very well. 


REDUCTION IN RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUNDS 


General VaNpEeNBeERG. There has even been a heavy reduction in 
funds that can be used for research, and for the development of planes 
and weapons of the future. 

Senator Maypank. I understand research was almost cut in half, 
from some 600 million to some 400 million. I do not remember the 
figures. 

General Sronr. The research and development appropriation has 
been reduced from what it was, but there is administratively a 
portion of the allowance that we now have which it is indicated 
will be held up and upon which we cannot plan initially. 

Senator Maypank. In addition to what you have been reduced from 
the President’s budget? I understand the House made a cut. 

General Stone. That is right. 

Senator Maypanx. And there has been an administrative order to 
cut even further ? 

General Stone. It holds up the funds from further use. 

Senator Mayspank. My iadepunetion is that the manufacturers do 
not know what to expect in connection with plans as to when you are 
going to complete the research and find out what you are going to do; 
is that right? 

General Sronr. I have not been aware of that. 

Senator Mayank. I have heard there is much complaint about 
the research being cut down. I may have heard wrong, but the air- 
plane manufacturers say they do not know what to plan on. 

General Stoner. I think it would be too soon to definitely arrive at 
such a conclusion. 

Senator Maysanx. Do not misunderstand me. They say the effect 
of this order would do that, looking into the future. 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maynank. We are talking about 1954, 1955, and 1956. 

General Stoner. The effect may produce that result. 
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Senator Fercuson. General Stone, the difference between the Eisen- 
hower budget and the Truman budget with respect to research and 
development is $62 million; is it not? 

Senator Maysank. I did not question the Eisenhower budget. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. And over and above that, of the bal- 
ance that has been left, I think it was brought out by Senator May- 
bank’s question that administratively the Air Force is planning to 
use only three-quarters of the amount left in the appropriation. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do I understand that you are asking the Sen- 
ate for $475 million in round figures, and that the Truman budget 
asked for $537 million? 

General Srone. That is correct. 


THREE-FOURTHS USE OF BUDGET PLANNED 


Senator Fercuson. You say over and above that there is an ad- 
ministrative order that you are to use only three-fourths of the 
balance. 

General Stone. We are at this time planning on the use of three- 
quarters of the balance. 

Senator Frreuson. Then why should we appropriate it for the 
other quarter ? 

Geiieral Stoner. That is a question I do not think the Air Force is 
vapabie of answering, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frercuson. Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Tarporr. I can answer it. They asked that we do not pro- 
gram 25 percent of that money until we have gone over the figures 
with the Department of Defense. In other words, they asked us 
to delay the allocation of 25 percent of the money. 

Senator Frrcuson. That does not mean, then, that it is going to 
be held up indefinitely, but just for a review. 

Mr. Tarsorr. Yes. 

Senator Maynank. Mr. Chairman, I am glad you cleared that for 
the record. That is why I asked the question. 

Senator Hi. When you speak of research funds, does that apply 
to development as well as research ? 

General Stone. Research and development; yes, sir 

Senator Hi. There will be some funds for development just as 
there will be for research ¢ 

General Stone. That is right; yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. All right, General. 

Senator Maypanx. Mr. Secretary, I understand that was an ad- 
ministrative order. 

Mr. Tausorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Mayspanx. And it is just temporary ? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Temporary might mean 2 months or 3 months. I 
do not know. They do not want us to allocate all that money until a 
review has been made. 

Senator Maysank. Who gave you the order? 

Mr. Tatrorr. The Secretary of Defense’s office. 

Senator Marpank. I do not want to ask you a question that you do 
not want to answer, but if you can answer it, I would appreciate it. 
How long do you think that would be held up? 

Mr. Tatzorr. Two or three months. 
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PROGRAM REVIEW 


Senator Frrevson. Do I understand, then, that a resurvey of the 
whole research and development program is being made and they 
want to keep in a fluid state, at least, a quarter of the program ? 

Mr. Taxeorr. They wanted to look over the Air Force’s allocation 
of that money. So they asked that we allocate only 75 percent until 
they had ae hance to review the program, 

Senator MayBank. Have they done that in the other departments? 

Mr. Taxpotr. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Could anybody else answer that question ? 

Senator Frrecuson. Are you talking about this year’s money or neXt 
year’s money / 

Mr. Ta.sorr. I am talkingabout the 1954 money that has not been 
appropriated. 

Senator Ferauson. How could you allocate it now ? 

Mr. Tarsorr. Program it, I should say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then it is programing instead of allocating? 

Mr. Tarsorr. I think you are correct. I used the wrong word. 

Senator MayBank. In view of my error, I wish you would add the 
definition of that to those Senator Smith asked about this morning. 

Senator Frereuson. Programing and allocating. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, does your program provide funds for 
development as well as research ¢ 

Mr. Tarsortr. That is research and development. 

Senator Hitz. Development as well as research ¢ 

Mr. Tarzorr. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. All right, General. 


NEED FOR NEW APPROPRIATIONS 


General VANDENBERG. Question: Why does the Air Force need very 
large new appropriations when it already has $28.5 billion of unex- 
pended funds? 

Answer: If the Air Force could buy from the shelves of a store 
everything it needs, it could spe ‘nd its money as Congress elie it, 
year by year. But to have a jet bomber in 1956 we have to make : 
contract for it in 1953 or 1954. 

Senator Frreuson. You claim that the lead time on a jet bomber 
now is 3 years, from 1953 to 1956. 

General VANpENBERG. For some planes it is longer than that, 
Senator. 


LEAD TIME FOR JET BOMBER 


Senator Fereuson. What would you say that the lead time for a 
jet bomber is today? 

General VaNnpENBERG. The B—52 is 36 months. 

Senator Hitz. A 3-year lead time. 

General VANpENBERG. That includes the development, too. 

Senator Frreuson. What do you say is the lead time now on the 
-B-47? 

General VanpenBerG. Now that it is in production, the lead. time 
would probably be about 21 months. 
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Senator Fereuson. And the F-101 ? 

General Stone. I have those right here. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you the difference between the Truman 
and the Eisenhower lead time? 


REORDER LEAD TIME 


General VANDENBERG. There is no difference in the lead time. There 
is difference in the reorder lead time. 

Senator MAyBank. What is that? 

Senator Ferauson. Now we have a new term, “reorder.” 

The reorder lead time is correct, unless you have a new model ? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. You use the reorder, meaning the lead time for 
one that is in production ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. If you have a pilot model and you just start 
to put it in production, that is order lead time, is that right? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct, 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have those cnet 

General Sronr. We can furnish them better for the record because 
there are so many models. 

Senator Frrauson. Very well; furnish them for the record. 

General Sronr. All right, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Hm. We were talking about research and development, 
Mr. Secretary. Will there be funds for development separate and 
apart from research ¢ 

Mr. Tatrorr. I do not understand your question, Senator. Are the 
funds separated ¢ 

Senator Hm. The funds for research and development, I under- 
stood you to say. 

Mr. Tatrorr. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Would you carry on some development where initial 
research has been done ? 

Mr. Tauporr. That is right. 

Senator Hix. There would be funds for that ? 

Mr. Tauvorr. Yes. 


OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


General VANpDENBERG. Before we can make a contract for it we have 
to have an appropriation by Congress, which used to be called con- 
tractual authority and is now called obligating authority, terms which 
mean the same thing. The longer it takes to build an item of mili- 
tary equipment, the longer in advance it has to be ordered. For 
every year between the di ite when it is ordered, which is the year of 
appropriation, and the date on which it is delivered, which is the year 
of payment, the money for this piece of military equipment is con- 
tained in unexpended balances. Of the $28.5 billion carried over 
from previous years, $25.2 represent actual contracts we have made. 
$3.3 billion represents funds for the procurement of items already 
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planned and programed, for which no contracts have yet been let. 
None of this is new money which we can use again and no fiscal jug- 
gling can turn it into new money. It is money we have already ear- 
marked for items that we will have to pay for when they are delivered. 

Therefore, these unexpended funds are neither surprising nor 
especially significant, despite the attention that has been directed to 
them. They are a normal consequence of the manner in which funds 
are appropriated by the Congress for long-lead-time items. 

Senator Ferauson. General, do you mean to say if you program a 
sum of money, you cannot change that? 

General Vanpenperc. I do not understand what you mean. 

Senator Fercuson. Reading your statement, you say that 3.3 billion 
represents funds for the procurement of items already planned and 
programed, for which no contracts have yet been let. None of this is 
new money which we can use again and no fiscal juggling can turn 
it into new money. 

Does it not remain in the same position as new money and that you 
can reprogram it, reallocate it? 

General Vanpenperc. You can if you are not going to carry out 
your program in the first place, Mr. Chairman. But this 3.3 billion 
is for a program that the Air Force agrees on, is going forward with, 
and we must spend it for that. 


PROGRAM REVISION 


Senator Frrcuson. Do you not have a printed revision of your pro- 
gram 2 or 3 times a year? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. And you change the program ? 

General Vanpenpere. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did not Mr. Talbott give us an example this 
morning of programing a trainer? Is that not the Beechcraft 
trainer? If it does not come up to the purpose and does not answer 
the bill, can you not reprogram that? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Then you would not want that to stand that 
unobligated funds cannot be treated as a new appropriation or new 
money ? 

General VANpDENBERG. It cannot be treated as new money unless 
there is a change. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that not the purpose of the present adininis- 
tration, to reprogram some of this money? For instance, to cut out 
some helicopters, to cut out 300 Beechcraft planes that are not part 
of the combat force, to cut out some trainers that are not up to a stand- 
ard that you desire. Is that not one of the purposes of the present 
administration, to reprogram these, and will not this be the same as 
new money that the Department that you are the head of can use as 
you see fit from day to day if it is not actually obligated, and is not 
that what the General Accounting Office was saying when they found, 
you say, $250 million ? 

Some people say that the funds that were not properly obligated 
will reach almost a billion and that these amounts therefore, are only 
programed and can be changed at will. 
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General Vanpenserc. I think, Mr. Chairman, that depends upon 
who is saying whether it was properly obligated or not. The Air 
Force itself, as Secretary Talbott stated previously, adjusted its pro- 
gram last September but in the spring found that certain items we had 
programed for could not be obtained on schedule. Those the Air 
Force itself took out. 

Now, the other items that are taken out of the program, other than 
those that the Air Force recommended be taken out, are items that 
we believe should be in the program. ‘Therefore, believing that those 
programs should be in there, and having that 3.3 billion against them, 
we feel that should be spent for it. 


BEECHCRAFT 


Senator Fercuson. In the 1.1 billion that the Air Force Corps itself 
voluntarily took out, did you include these 300 Beechcraft ? 

General VanpenperG. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Then you claim that the 300 Beechcraft are 
essential for the national defense / 

General VANpENBERG. No; I cannot say that. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there anything wrong, then, in adding that 
to your 1.1 billion? 

General VANDENBERG. It all comes down to a problem, Senator, of 
how efficient you are going to be again, and how you are going to spend 
your money. If you want to have the best type of training for your 
people, then you should get the best type of equipment. If, on the 
other hand, you feel that you must do with a makeshift, your people 
are not quite as well trained. That is a calculated risk. Somebody has 
to decide that. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you disagree with Secretary Talbott on this 
question of the trainer that he mentioned in his te stimony this morn- 
ing, that it is not up to standard, it is not what they want, it has not 
been suffic iently tested and the other things, to make it what they want. 
Do you disagree with that ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I agree with it. 

Senator Fereuson. So that is another item that you may not be able 
to get this year ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. That is right, sir 


ELIMINATION OF TRAINER 


Mr. Doveuas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one comment, 
and that is to this effect: I think the chairman is under the impression 
that the budget that we have submitted does not reflect a saving by such 
rescheduling as the elimination of the trainer. 

Senator Frreuson. I think it does show that. But the Truman 
budget did not. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. Neither does the figure of 1.1 billion which the 
Air Force voluntarily said they could do without. 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. After the Truman budget came out. 

Mr. Doveuas. I just wanted to be sure that there was not a mis- 
understanding. 
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Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Fereuson. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator McCrecxian. I think I fully understand, but certainly, Gen 
eral, you do not place the $3.3 billion in the same category of the 25.2 ¢ 
One is actually obligated and a contract is made and that money must 
be spent for that and cannot be changed; whereas, the $3.3 billion is 
programmed. In other words, the Air Corps has in mind and has 
already decided how it is going to spend it and what it is going to 
vet with it? 

General VaNpENBeRG. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCieLtnan. But it has not yet entered into a contract to 
spend it that way 4 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Senator McCLeLLan xe that extent it 1s not new money so far as 
the Air Corps pl: mned it. It has already planned and programmed. 
Therefore, it is not new money so far as the Air Corps is concerned. 
But it is money that is new for future commitments as you have pro 
grammed it already or as you may later adjust your program and 
change it. 

General VANDENBERG. ‘Lhat is a very good explanation. 

Senator McCie.y That is correct, is it not 

General VANb! a Yes, s 

Mr. Tatnorr. Mr. Chairman, “ay I make one observation about 
these trainers to have t clarified ? 

Senator Frreuson. I will let vou do it after I ask this question. 

Would it not indicate that the fact that you have not contrac ted this 
$3.3 billion, which the Office of Defense, the C omptroller’s Office, said 
is 4 billion, that that was mo ney that was not needed when we appro 
priated it? 

Senator VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Why not? You have not obligated it or spent 
it. Why could you not program, because that is only an act in the 
Department itself? That is a bookkeeping item. Why can you not 
program without the money ¢ 

General Srone. Sir, we have to have the money to be able to carry 
out any progr: am. 

Senator Frreuson. Wait a minute. To carry it out is different 
than actually making up the program. You have a progr: im now of 
143 wings and you claim you did not have the money back in 1951. 

General Sronr. No, sir; we have the money to move toward 145 
wings. Because of recent changes from the 145 backward to 120 
vings, there have been reprogramming changes. ‘Therefore, we have 
not been able to proceed toward the same objective that we had set out 
for. Weare now moving toward 120 wings instead of 143 wings. For 
that reason, to a large extent, we were not able to obligate or will not 
be able to obligate the $3.3 billion in the fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Frreuson. General Stone, is it not possible for you to pro 
gram without actually having money? 

General Stone. You can make a lot of pryyrens without money. 

Senator Frreuson. Surely. Therefore, this 3.3 billion, or as the 
Office of Defense says, 4 billion, is money that you could program 
even if you did not have it appropriated. You could come up on a 
deficiency and ask for it after you have programmed ¢ 

General Sronr. Many things happen during a fiscal year which 
cause us to make many reprogrammings. We did not feel we had a 
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program firm enough during the fiscal year because of the many 
changes that the Chief of Staif has mentioned to go ahead and actually 
place orders against the $3.3 billion. If we had done it, it would have 
been very hasty. 

We feel it is much better to settle back and see what these change 
are going to amount to and then order against that money. 

Senator Frerauson. That is just what I was saying. You are not 
committed at all during the fiscal year. ‘There —s if you had asked 
for it now, we could put it in the budget for the next year and you 
would have it on July 1. 


CARRYOVER FUNDS 


General Stone. If we had not had the 3.3 billion carryover, and 
maybe the later figure is a correct one—I have not checked it—and 
did not have that to carry over in the fiscal year 1954, we would have 
needed more money than 11.7 new obligational authority in the fiscal 
year 1954 to move toward the 120 wings. 

Senator Frereuson. There is no doubt about that if you wanted the 
same amount of money. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, what this committee is con- 
cerned with is that we are all anxious to try to balance the budget 
Therefore, we do not want to make appropriations so large that money 
that m: Ly be needed in the second fiscal year will not be needed in the 
next fiscal year. What we are trying to do is hold down the appropria 
tions to what is actually needed for commitment during the next fiscal 
year. 

Senator Frerauson. The current fiscal year? 

Senator McCriei.an. The fiscal year for which we are appropriat- 
ing. It is true that if you overappropriate and they do not spend 
or do not get it committed during that time, you can have a carry- 
over. But in a sincere effort to bring the budget as near to balance 
as possible, we are trying this time not to make an appropriation in 
excess of what is actually going to be needed for committal during the 
next fiscal year. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right. 

General Stone. The accounting very wisely recognizes the carryover 
of funds because they have ruled that certain funds will be continuous 
funds rather than one-year funds like those funds that we have for 
maintenance and operations. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LIMITATION 


Senator Frreuson. Not only is that in. my opinion a proper phil- 
osophy, but the Constitution prohibits the appropriation of money for 
a longer term than 2 years as far as the Army is concerned. I realize 
that the Air Corps has a legal opinion that that does not apply to the 
Air Force, but our forefathers thought it was a bad thing to appro- 
priate far into the distance and allow the purse to remaifi open for 
other than the legislators to control. 

Senator Hirt. The Navy proceeds on the same system as the Air 
Force, does it not? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. The Navy says that the Constitution, using 
the term that it does, does not include the Navy. It was a question 
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that the forefathers did not have in mind, that the Army being at 
home could obtain such control of the people, that while the Navy at 
the time we were founded and fighting Great Britain was at sea ‘and 
therefore not a threat 

General Vanpenperc. Because of the long lead time involved in 
starting production on new-model aircraft, the Air Force has not 
yet reac ched its planned force level. 

The authorized programs of the Army and Navy have been sub- 
stantially achieved. The Air Force program is two-thirds along the 
way. No sound military reason has been offered to explain why the 
Air Force buildup to the : agreed force level is again to be delayed. 
Once again the growth of American airpower is threatened with start- 
and-stop planning, and at a time when we face an enemy who has 
more modern jet fighters than we have and enough long-range bombers 
to attack this country in a sudden all-out atomic effort. Rather than 

reduce our efforts to attain air superiority over the Communists, we 
should now increase those efforts. 

In closing, I want to emphasize that this country, 4 it is to have a 
chance for victory in any major war, must have an Air Force that is 
second to none. 

Since 1948, I have served as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
These views are respectfully presented to this committee with that 
background of experience. To the best of my knowledge, they are 
also the views of all those experienced in modern air warfare. 

That concludes my prepared statement. 





DELAY 





IN START OF AF BUILDUP 





Senator Frrcuson. General, on that last item, you say once again 
that if American power is threatened with start-and-stop planning at 
a time when we face an enemy which has more modern fighters than 
we have and enough long-range bombers to attack this country in a 
sudden all-out atomic effort—is it not a fact that since 1950 Congress 
in each year has appropriated more money than was contracted for 
or spent by the Air Force? 

General Vanpenzerc. I think that is correct, sir. 

Senator Feracuson. So the Congress is not to blame if it is a fact that 
Russia has more jet fighters than we have. 

General VanpENBERG. The fault lies in our not having started soon 
enough. They started in 1945, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. But at least it is not Congress’ fault? 

General VanpenBerG. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. Senator Knowland, you may proceed with your 
questions. 

Senator KNowLanp. General Vandenberg, I have a series of ques- 
tions here that I would like for the benefit of some of us who have not 
made a final decision on this matter to get some clarification, if it is 
possible todo so. As I recall, some years back when a few of us on the 
floor of the Senate and elsewhere were trying to build up to the 
70-group air program, we had the resistance from the administration 
then in power to the extent of finally culminating when Congress 
appropriated funds for the, I believe, 55-groups. President Truman 
froze the amount, a difference of 43 and 55, and ordered funds not to 
be spent. At that time, on an amendment I offered, I think we received 
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nine votes in the Senate to increase our airpower. So, I say that as 
preliminary to these questions that I want to ask. 

I fully agree that this country should not have a second-best Air 
Force. But I am slightly confused by the varying testimony and 
statements that have been made from time to time. 

What is the Air Force 143-combat-airwing program recommended 
2 September 1951’—an increase over previous goals recommended 
by the Air Force after the outbreak of Korean hostilities ? 

General VANDENBERG. If I understand the question, Senator, it 
was—— 

Senator Frercuson. Was the 143 Air Force a larger air force than 
the Air Force recommended ? 

General VAaNnpENBERG. Yes; until subsequent to the outbreak of 
Korean hostilities. 

Senator Frerauson. We will have to leave for a few minutes for a 
quorum call, 

(A short recess was taken.) 

Senator Frercuson. The committee will come to order. 

I just want to announce that any Senator who is not a member of 
the Appropriations Committee is at liberty to ask questions through 
either the Chair or any other member of the committee. 

Senator Knowland / 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FORCE LEVELS 


Senator KNowLAND. General, I think the bell rang just at the time 
we were getting started here. My question was: Is the 143-combat 
airwing program which we did have—at least, which was recom 
mended in September 1951—an increase over the previous force goals 
recommended by the Air Force after the outbreak of the Korean war? 
In other words, did you start immediately the day after the Korean 
war and jump to 143 groups, or having, we will say, * proximately 

> groups at that time, did you jump in increments of 7 70, 80, and 90, or 
whi atever the number might be? Iam trying to see w a n these various 
increases in the program took place. 

General VaNnpenBerG. It is my recollection, without reference to 
further notes, Senator, that we went from that force level to 95 and 
tlien, about the time the Chinese crossed the Yalu, the Air Force pre- 
sented for the first time the 143-wing program. That program was 
originally presented to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as you know, as the 
155-wing program. 

The 155-airwing program had been an Air Staff study within that 
general range for a considerable period of time, beginning at about 
the time of the Korean war. 

Senator KNow1anp. Does that increase which you have testified to— 
and, if you find your figures are not exact, you can have the record 
corrected, because I would like to know what the varying stages at 
which the estimates were made—was that true as to the number of air- 
wings and the number of combat and support planes as well? In other 
words, we are dealing with two things. Those of you who have been 
in the Air Force all your lives, this problem of planes and wings and 
changes in sizes of wings and groups may not seem a little comiplex 
but to some of us it does, and we are going to have to make the decision. 

I am trying to see whether in addition to upping the groups, from, 
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we will say, 55 to 70 to 95 to 143, you also upped the number of planes. 
Then I am going to inquire as to the changes in the size of the wings. 


SIZE OF WINGS 


General VANpENBERG. Generally, the size of the wings has remained 
static, since about the time that we went to aerial refueling. The size 
of the fighter bomber wings and the day interceptors and day fighter 
wings has remained static since World War IT. 

The wing size of the various categories of bombers depends basically 
upon the size of the airplane, the size of the crew, its aerial refueling 
capability, and so on. Bomber wing sizes have remained relatively 
static since aerial refueling came in, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. I want to say if any question touches on any- 
thing which in your judgment should not be testified to in open session 
and you reserve your answer, I will not, of course, press the question. 
But without a violation of security, could you give us the figures for 
our better understanding as to what constitutes a wing in the order of 
magnitude? For instance, a bomber wing, strategic reconnaissance, 
fighter escort, fighter bomber or troop carrier. 


COMPOSITION OF WING 


We speak of wings and I think a great many people in the public 
are inclined to believe that a wing consists of 30 planes. When you 
are speaking about a wing, you mean 30 planes in all these categories. 
My understanding is that they vary and in some cases they vary to a 
considerable extent. Is that correct ? 

General VanpEeNpeERG. That is correct. The criteria, of course, is 
the number of airplanes that can be kept under the command of one 
person in the air, and that varies, as your airplane characteristics vary. 
For the heavy bombers, at present it is 30. For medium bombers, it 
is 45 with 20 tankers. 

Senator Know.anp. You mean plus 20 tankers ? 

General VanpenserG. Yes, sir; for aerial refueling. For fighters, 
it is 75. 

Senator KNowLanp. What about troop carriers ? 

General Vanpenpera. We have both heavy and light; 36 for heavy 
troop carriers and 48 for medium. 

Senator Know.anp. For the benefit of the record, when you speak 
now of a wing, is that approximately what we refer to as a group 
under the Finletter report urging 70 groups or is it the same thing 
as far as the Air Force is concerned, except that you have added the 
increment on the ground ¢ 

General VaNpENBERG. To all intents and purposes, the present-day 
wing is exactly the same as the group referred to in the Finletter 
re port except that for purposes of administrative expediency, we 
have fixed it so that our units moving rapidly and often throughout 
the world have both air and ground elements under the same control 
and command. But as far as the combat potential is concerned, it 
is exact ly the same, sir. 

FINLETTER REPORT 


Senator Know.Lanp. Would it be fair to say that when we were 
considering, for instance, the Finletter report originally and speaking 
then of 70 groups as being necessary, that as far as the strength of 
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these various categories of planes In groups are concel ned, they would 


have been approximately what you have now testified as to the number 
of planes in each wing would be, or has there been an increase / 

General Vanpennerc. There has been no major change. We have 
added a few, I think, since our experience has shown us that we were 
able to take care of a few more heavies than we thought we could, 
and we have added the aerial refueling units since that time. The 
fighter bombers and the day hehters and the fig) ters are exactly the 
same. 

Senator Fereuson. Before you ask the next question, I wonder 
I could clear this up in my own mind. 

In October 1951, you indicate that you went to the 143 wings. That 
is correct, is it not ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. In August of 1951, your operative inventory 
indicated that the Air Force needed 22,284 first line planes, and then 
in October, after you get the 143 wings, it indicates that you need 
22,700 planes, or an increase of 416 planes. How many wings were 
you counting on in August of 1951 when you said you needed 22,284? 
Was that not for the 155? 

General Vanpvenpera. I think it was probably 155, Senator. 
would have to refresh my memory on that. 

Senator Frercuson. So then if that is true, from August until Octo- 
ber you dropped from 155 wings to 143 wings, but increased the num- 
ber of planes by 416. How is that accounted for? Why did you re- 
quire 416 planes more for 12 wings less. 

General VANpENBERG. It might have been in training aircraft. I 
would have to look that up, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Ferevson. Will you do that? 

General Vanpenpera. Yes, sir. I am sure there is a very good 
explanation. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The increase in the aircraft inventory requirement between the August 1951 
155-wing program and the October 1951 143-wing program is due to the fact that 
the 143-wing program has in it fewer bomber wings and more fighter wins 
There are more aircraft in fighter wings than in bomber wings. In addition, the 
additional number of fighter wings calls for a proportionate increase in the 
Training Command requirement for advanced single-engine jet trainers and 
fighter bombers. The net changes between the two programs are as follows: 
Combat groups and separate squadrons t . —67 
Advanced single-engine jet trainers J wi . +249 
Fighter bombers (Training Command) site i accel +198 
Net change in command support ‘ +39 


Net total__--- iad ie +419 

The current 143-wing program first line inventory requirement shows a de 

crease in the original 143-wing requirement stated in October 1951 for fighter 

bombers in the Training Command. This reduction is due largely to the fact that 

once the Training Command is equipped with jet fighters, a portion of them need 
no longer be maintained with first line aircraft. 


FRONTLINE PLANES 


Senator Ferauson. As I understand it, this is for first-line planes. 
General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, I doubt if the figure you have of 
roughly 21,000 includes only combat planes. The first line, that is, 
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modern aircraft, inventory of all types needed for the 143 wings, 
is about 21,000 planes. 

Senator Ferauson. You gave figures in the record of 22,700 for 
143 wings. In August you gave us figures of 22,284, which is 416 
planes difference. One is 155 and the greater number is for 143. 

General Prcuer. I am not familiar with those earlier figures. I 
was trying to explain that those numbers are not only the combat 
planes. They include all the modern first-line aircraft that are 
needed within the United States Regular Air Force inventory. They 
‘include the combat aircraft, the aircraft of new types that must he 
tested both by research and development, and for operational suit- 
ability. They include the training aircraft, and it is obvious that 
you must buy new-type aircraft when they first come out so you 

‘an train the people on the types of aircraft they will fly in units. 

So it comprises all of those—test, training, command support, and 
the combat aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you say you need for 143 wings? 

General Picuer. Twenty-one thousand first-line aircraft. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you need for 114 wings ? 

General Picuer. I have no figures for that. I think it should be 
computed from the end position of 120 wings, which is 16,000 aircraft. 

Senator Fereuson. How many have you today? 

General Picner. Total inventory ? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Picuer. You have only talked now about the first-line air- 
craft. There is an additional second-line aircraft requirement, but 
I think that giving you the total figure of actual inventory now should 
be done in executive session because, obviously, that is something 
that is highly classified. 

Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Senator KNow.anp. Are all the planes which the Air Force has 
included in the combat wing organized so that the 143 wings repre- 


sent a sum total of planes that w vould be av ailable, or are there excess 
planes? 
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General Vanvensera. In the sense of having reserve aircraft, Sen- 
ator ? 

Senator Knowianp. Yes, to the combat wing organization. In 
other words, of the total number of planes you have, they are not all 
assigned to wings, obviously. 

General Vanpenperc. There is 10 percent that we call command 
support. 

Senator Know.anp. Assigned to each wing? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes. 

General Picuer. Those command support aircraft, sir, represent 
that percentage of our inventory which experience has shown will, at 
any moment, be out of commission while undergoing modification or 
overhaul or repair that cannot be done quickly locally. So we give 
them 30 as unit equipment, and then we give them 3 more, 10 percent 
of what the unit equipment is, to keep their combat strength up at all 
times. 

Senator Know.anp. Then in addition to that excess you have in, 
each wing, do you have what might be called a general reserve ? 
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General Picuer. No, sir; we have none. We had included in the 
original 1954 budget presentation that we made to the Truman ad- 
ministration our first request for reserve aircraft above those we 
needed for the wings in order to replace attrition that would come 
early in case of hostilities. Those are no longer in the budget request. 

Senator Fereuson. The following information has been submitted 
by the Department in response to a question I asked General Vanden- 
berg earlier in the day, regarding personnel limitations. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


(See p. 234) 


The 9,367 civilian positions eliminated as a result of the imposed civilian em- 
ployment ceiling were distributed as follows: 
(a) Productive, 5,519. Functions considered as primarily productive to the 
Air Force mission: 
Weather 
Air traffic control and warning 
NI III oat sessipmenieniepenepaisiipcenannibaienancapesageapcncisigiandnenceinislitiite 
Radio and radar maintenance 
Aircraft accessory maintenance 
Aircraft and engine maintenance 
Supply 
(6) Overland, 3,848. Functions considered as 
Force mission: 


Intelligence 

Photographic 

Training device maintenance 
Telephone wire maintenance 
Office machine maintenance 
Vehicle maintenance 
Utilities and construction 
Fabric, leather, and rubber repair 
Transportation 

Food service 

Procurement 


ee eee vhigtitgiomaiananions 
Comptroller 

Medical 

Ground safety 

Fire fighting 

Security 


Certain areas are difficult to classify as productive or overhead, particularly 
in the case of supply and intelligence. Although a large portion of the supply 
function is administrative in nature, this function is directly responsible to the 
maintenance of aircraft in a flyable condition. Areas directly tied to the opera- 
tion and maintenance of aircraft have been classified as productive. 

Major commanders were directed to absorb the maximum amount of the re- 
duction in support and administrative areas. The reduction taken in the pro- 
ductive areas indicates that the areas classified as overhead have been reduced 
to the minimum. 


Senator Fereuson. I am afraid we are going to have to recess until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock in this same room. 

(Whereupon, at 4:45 p. m., Wednesday, June 3, 1953, the commit- 
tee was recessed, until 10 a. m. Thursday, June 4, 1953.) 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 4, 1953 


Unirep Sratres SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, EP. C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 o’clock in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Knowland, Thye, Smith, 


Maybank, Hill, McClellan, Hendrickson, and Byrd. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
Orrice oF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS DF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE III, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, AND 
MAJ. GEN. OLIVER 8S. PICHER, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, 
ASSISTANT FOR PROGRAMING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF 
STAFF, OPERATIONS 


PUBLIC RELATIONS RELEASE 


Senator Ferguson. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Knowland was examining General Vandenberg when we 
recessed last evening for a vote. We will start, and Senator Knowland 
is on his way. In the meantime, Senator Maybank, would you 
proceed ¢ 

Senator Maysank. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, I had a memorandum I understood came from the Defense 
Department entitled “Impact of the Revised 1954 Budget on Air Pro- 
grams, Fiscal 1954 and 1955.” 

Are you familiar with that? 

General VanpenperG. I would have to examine it, Senator. I have 
seen this; yes, sir. 

Senator Maysank. Do you know who got that out? 

General VanpEeNBERG. | am not sure,sir. It was my understanding 
when it was handed to me that it was a public relations release by the 
Department of Defense. 
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Senator Maysank. Public relations release ? 
General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


AIR FORCE APPROVAL 


Senator Maygsanx. Did the Air Force approve of it? 

General Vanpenserca. I did not see it, sir, until after it had been 
released. 

Senator Maysanx. In other words, they issued publicity as to what 
they were going to do with the Air Fe orce, and you did not even see it; 
is that right? 

General Vanpensere. I did not see it before it was released. 

Senator Maysanx. From what I understand that reduces the vari- 
ous groups, and if I am incorrect, and you disagree I wish you would 
correct me. I understand that would reduce the strategic air wings 
from 57 to 52 and the tactical command from 40 to 25 ? 

General Vanpenserc. That is correct. 

Senator Maysank. And you did not even see it until after it was re- 
leased ? 

General VanpenseraG. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. General Vandenberg, do you know whether or 
not that release was actually made at the White House ? 

General Vanpenserc. All I know about it, sir, is as I stated to the 
Senator, that it was told to me. I repeated that, sir. I have no 
knowledge of it whatsoever, except that 1t was on my desk one morn- 
ing, and I was told that it was a public relations release. 


WHITE HOUSE RELEASES 


Senator Fercuson. Do I understand it is the contention of the Air 
Force that no release can be made at the White House in relation to the 
Air Force by the Secretary of Defense without the approval of the 
Secretary of the Air Force? 

General Vanpenserc. I did not say anything like that, Senator. 

Senator Fxrauson. No, but I want to know. what your opinion is. 

General VanvenzeEre. No, sir, that is not my opinion. 

Senator Frreuson. That is not your opinion or your judgment? 

General VaNpeNperc. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You feel that if the President of the United 
States wants to release certain information, he certainly would have 
that right without consulting the Air Force? 

General VanpENBERG. I certainly do, sir. 


RELEASE OF STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN YORTY 


Senator Frrauson. As I understand it, the Air Force released a 
statement to Congressman Yorty without the Secretar ry of the Defense 
or the White House knowi ing about it, is that correct ! 

General Vanvennerc. I presume that is true, sir. We get about 
100 requests a day from various Members of Congress for "informa- 
tion. I am sure that it would bog down the Defense Establishment if 
those all went through the Secretary of Defense for his approval. 

Senator Frrevson. I just wanted to make the emia. clear that 
there was no conflict on the fact that if the President and the Sec- 
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retary of Defense wanted to issue a release that they would not have 
to consult the Air Force beforehand. 

Senator Marspanx. Mr. Chairman, I want to say I am in agreement 
with that. My purpose in bringing it up was that so many, many 
names were blanked out I wanted to know who did it. For instance, 
“June 1954 blank. The new budget will produce 114 Air Force wings 
blank blank blank under the Truman budget 133 was scheduled” 
and so forth and so on. I wanted to find out why the names were 
blanked out. 

Senator Frrcuson. I think that can be explained. If you have a 
mimeograph copy, it is a question of filling them in later. 

Senator Marpank. That is right. But it says “He believes.” Who 
is “he”? 

Mr. Dovuatas. Mr. Chairman, may I make one comment? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

Mr. Dovatas. I think, Mr. Chairman, that I should say that the 
view of the Secretary’s office with regard to the statement given to 
Congressman Yorty is that it was presented to him in error, in effect, 
rather than as an official release of the Air Force. It was prepared in 
response to his request for information. We svammaial in yester- 
day’s hearing on the substance of it. But I object to its being referred 
to as an official release of the Air Force. Sometimes we do our busi- 
ness rather badly, and I think we did in that instance. 

Senator Fereuson. Do I understand, General Stone, that it is now 
the contention of the Air Force that there is misleading or false in- 
formation in the release of last Saturday which came from the White 
House or the Secretary of Defense, the one that was shown to General 
Vandenberg? 

General Stonz. With respect to what, Mr. Senator? 


FALSE INFORMATION IN RELEASE 


Senator Ferauson. Anything. Is there any misleading or false in- 
formation in that release? Is it your contention that there is? 

General Stonz. General Picher has read it. I have not. 

General Picarer. Mr. Chairman, I was told by the public relations 
officer of the Air Force that this was a Department of Defense release 
from their public relations office and not from the White House. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you know whether or not it was actually 
released at the White House? 

General Picuer. No, sir, it was released in the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Fercuson. Were any of these released at the White House? 

General Picner. I do not know. I cannot say that none was re- 
leased there. I was told that the release was made by the Department 
of Defense on Friday evening. There is a misstatement in it which, 
as I explained yesterday, I thought was probably a typographical 
error, because the margin of error is so large. 


TYPOGRAPICAL ERROR IN RELEASE 


Senator Frreuson. You say there may be a typographical error in 
it. Would you point out the typographical error? 
General Picner. In the second paragraph, the last sentence. 
Senator Frrevson. What page! 
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General Picher. Page 1. The statement is: 

This included, and we are referring to the force under the Truman budget, 
17 troop carrier wings, whereas the new budget includes only 12, thus giving 
a higher percentage of combat types. 

That is wrong, because there are 16 included at the time they are 
talking about. We get a little involved in definitions when we refer 
to troop carriers as noncombat. 

Senator Frerauson. Do I understand that the 12 should be 16? 

General Picner. Yes, sir, 

Senator Frerauson. So it was an error in making it less. 

General PicHer. Yes, sil. 

Senator FERGUSON. Under the Eisenhower budget than it would 
really be? 

General Picner. That is true, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. And that is the only change or error that vou 
know of in the document. 

General Picuer. There is an additional statement in there which is 
more a matter of judgment which we discussed at some length yester 
day with regard to whether or not we would be able to get the 133 
wings at the end of fiscal year 1954. This estimate says 117; if you 
remember, I said yesterday that if these various rest rictions of an ad 
ministrative and budgetary nature had not been imposed, that | 
thought we would be able to get to 133 wings rather than 117 stated 
here. 

Senator Ferguson. And you say that is a question now of judgment ? 

General Picuer. It is not any longer a question of whether we can 
yet to if, sir, because the restrictions now on us would prevent us from 
reaching 133 wings if we started right now. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you read the sentence that you believe is 
wrong in this document ? 


SCHEDULED WINGS UNDER TRUMAN BUDGET 


General PicHer (reading) : 

Under the Truman budget, while 133 wings were scheduled, the best estimate 
is that only 117 would probably have been attained. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, you say that in your judgment the 133 
wings could have been attained ? . 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. But you have no dispute with the judgment of 
a man as contained in the statement in the document ? 

General Picuer. That is true. I do not know who wrote it down, 
but I think the Air Force is more qualified to pass on what wings can 
be reached than whoever wrote this paper. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you think that is true on the question of judg- 
ment of actual production ? 

General Picurr. Our 133 wings were tied to the production sched- 
ule. Even if the production schedule had slipped, as it did, and had 
continued to slip, we would have had second-line World War IT air- 
craft like the B-29 that we could have put in the medium-bomb wings 
until the B-47 that would modernize them would be produced. 

Senator Ferauson. As I still understand it, you said yesterday these 
B-29’s are already in existence. 
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General Picuer. Yes, sir; they are World War LI aircraft. 

Senator Fereuson. It is not a question of production at all. 

General PicueEer. This is a question of thei allocation to the units 
They exist. Therefore, the wings could have been equipped with 
aireraft. 

Senator FrerGuson. I will cover that a little later, but I did want 
to clear up this document, which some people have been using as a 
do« ument that?sets out facts that were not true. As I understand it, 
there is one question where you question the colenend on one point, 
and the other where they stated that the Kisenhower budget would 
vive 12, when as a matter of fact it would give 16 support wings ? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir; troop-carrier wings, not support wings. 

Senator MAYBANK. Gene ral, do you know ho “he” is? 

General Ptcuer. No, sir, I do not know. 

Senator MayBpank. Do you know anyone who would know 2 

General Picurr. No, sir. We received this in regular distribution 
uS a& press release with no more information than you would have 
reading it now. 

Senator Ferguson. Senator Knowland, you had some questions 
before we recessed. 

PLANES TO NATO COUNTRIES 


Senator Knowtanp. General, I would like to have the Air Force 
prepare, if they are the best source of the information, the number 
of planes and the allocation of planes both jet fighters, World War II 
fighters, jet bombers, or World War II bombers out of mothballs that 
have been turned over to the several NATO countries, and any other 
nations outside of NATO, recognizing, of course, that that informa- 
tion will have to go into our executive record, rather than into the 
pubiic record. 

1 would like to know specifically the number of planes actually de- 
live red, countr * by country, and the present allocation of planes oo 
are still allocated, country by canines, but not yet delivered, and the 
years in which the schedule calls for their delivery by types and to 
countries. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sii 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) ; 

PRESENT CAPABILITY OF BOMBER 


Senator KNow.anp. General, what is the present capability of a 
bomber wing in pounds or tons or units of high explosives delivered 
to the target as compared to the World War Il type? Take any given 
mission which you were responsible for during World War II as an 

example, so that this committee in arriving at our final conclusions 
may know what the payload would be of a given unit of the Air Force, 
either a wing or any other unit that you might care to use. 

General VaNDENBERG. Senator, | would think that that informa- 
tion should be given in executive session. However I think I would 
like to comment on some interesting points in that relation. 

I believe that we must take into consideration, when we are talk- 
ing of the payload of an individual bomber, the number of targets 

that must be destroyed, the diversification of those targets, and the 
probable losses. 
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_ Any relationship between the amount of payload that you can carry 
in a bomber today compared to the amount you could carry in World 
War ITI does not help you figure out the number of airplanes or the 
number of bombs that you need now compared to what you might 
have needed in World War II. 
_ Senator Knowxanp. I think when we get into executive session, if 
it becomes a pertinent thing, and 1 understand why we must go into 
more detail in executive session, but certainly part of my judgment 
would be arrived at depending on what the facts are in that regard. 
I think that does affect this whole question of numbers as well. 

For the executive session—the questions cannot be answered now— 
I would also like to ask the total number of planes now available for 
organization by the Air Force, and a breakdown of the number of 
different types of planes, and also to show how each type is to be 
assigned to an air wing, and how many are not to be so assigned. 

General Vanpenserc. Is that under the 120-wing program, 
Senator ? 

Senator Knowtanp. I would like to have it under both bases—un- 
der the 120-wing program and under the 143 wing. 

General VaNDENBERG. What it would have been. 

Senator Know.anp. What it would have been under the 143 wing 
if it should be the judgment of Congress to so provide. 


WING-COMMAND SUPPORT 


































I am not sure that you cleared up the testimony of 
matter of how many planes are included in the so-ea!l 
support of each wing. 

General VANDENBERG. Ten percent. 

Senator KNow.anp. Ten percent. 

General VanpenserG. That is correct. 

Senator Knownanp. And also in the prior question not only what 
that would have been this year but in 1954 and 1955 both under the 
120-wing program and the 143-wing program. 

General VANDENBERG. For command support ? 

Senator Knowtanp. No; this was on the prior question. 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. The total number of wings. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Again this matter may have to be gone into 
in executive session, but what consideration in the development of 
your 143-wing program has the Department of the Air Force given 
to naval and Marine aviation in the overall concept of airpower ? 

General Vanpensera. We have given that complete consideration, 
Senator. 

Senator Know.anp. Could you estimate for the committee what in 
terms of wings, taking the combined Marine and naval aviation, 
would amount to? 


esterday, the 
ed command 


COMBINED WINGS, ALL FORCES 


General VANDENBERG. I can estimate it on a force level, Senator 
Knowland. I think there, too, is a point that needs a little clarifica- 
tion. The Navy has a very important job to do. Its aircraft, gen- 
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erally, are produced and trained and equipped to do that job. Now, 
as a collateral function other than their primary function, they are 
available to assist the Air Force in carrying out its primary mission. 
There are Marine units that are available to assist tactical air forces 
in their primary role. There are certain units in naval aviation 
that are available on a collateral basis to assist the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and possibly the Air Defense Command. If, however, we are 
to count on those solely and therefore not build the United States Air 
Force up to carry out its primary function, then we must make sure 
that the primary function of the Navy can be discarded, because other- 
wise they cannot be counted on to help with strategic bombing, air 
defense, and tactical support, because the Navy’s important function 
must be performed also. In other words, when the bell rings you 
could not, in my opinion, count upon the Navy to carry out its primary 
mission if, at the same time, it is required to ‘help the Air Force carry 
out its own primary mission. 

Senator KNow.anp. Does not that depend to some extent, General— 
and of course no one has a crystal ball—but suppose for the mome nt, 
and it may be a dangerous supposition, that the Soviet Union being 
the one great disturber of the peace of the world, has no present inten- 
tion of making war in the World War I and World War II sense, but 
intends a series of Koreas. Certainly in that type of situation the 
Navy and the Marine Corps aviation has been a considerable auxiliary 
of the Department of the Air Force, has it not, in carrying out the 
missions which normally perhaps the Air Force itself would have 
carried out exclusively in the event that the Navy had been preoccu- 
pied with keeping open the sea lanes? 

General VANDENBERG. It certainly has. If anybody wants to take 
that calculated risk, and build the Air Force of the United States upon 
that premise, then undoubtedly we would need less air power. But 
to do so is to risk the security of the United States and the security 
of our industrial potential, which to me means the security of the free 
world today. 

BUILDUP OF NATO AIRPOWER 


Senator Knowtanp. What consideration has been given in the de- 
velopment of either the 143-wing program or the 120- wing program 
to the buildup of the NATO airpower in the calculations of the De- 
partment of the Air Force? 

General Vanpenberc. In the 143-wing program, the calculations 
of the air potential of the NATO powers were taken into account. 
In the 120-wing program, because of the restrictions, we were forced 
to concern ourselves principally with the defense of the United States, 
because our airpower available under the reduced program could not 
be stretched further. 


PLANES ASSIGNED TO MATS 


Senator Knowtanp. I would like to ask how many planes does the 
Department of the Air Force now have assigned to MATS, and are 
there in addition to the Department of the “Air Force planes Navy 
planes assigned to MATS? 

General VaNnpvenserc. There are Navy planes assigned to MATS— 
three squadrons. We can get a rough estimate or I can supply the 
actual figure. 
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Senator KNow.anp. I would like you to give a rough estimate if 
it is not security information, and then furnish the details later. 

General Vanpenserc. There are approximately 350 at the end of 
this year not counting the 3 naval squadrons. 

Senator KNow.LaNnp. That is 350 planes. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator KNowLaNnp. Just going back before we pursue this MATS 
situation, I do not know that you answered the question, so we could 
get a comparable idea, of the number of Navy and Marine force wings 
as compared with Air Force wings. 

General VaNpenrera. I can furnish that to the committee, sir. I 
cannot give it offhand. 

WING SIZES 


Senator Know.anp. Do you know whether the strength of a Navy 
and Marine wing is approximately the same strength in number 
of planes that you gave for Air Force wings, or are they considerably 
larger ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; due to their different functions, they 
ore different. A marine air wing, for example, is about three times as 
big as an Air Force wing. 

Senator Knowianp, Though we recognize your answer that they 
do have a different function, 1 Marine wing could ‘compare in number 
of planes, at least, to about 3 Air Force wings? 

General VANpbEeN»erG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. Would that apply to the Navy, too, so far as 
vou know? 

General VANpEeNBERG. No, sir; the Navy’s role again is different, 
and their composition is somewhat different. 

Senator KNow.anp. Would you say it was double the size? 

General VANpEeNBeERG. I do not think you can make a generalized 
statement, sir. We would have to go into each particular one, de 
pendent upon its function and the size of the aircraft. 

Senator KNowtanpb. Perhaps the best source of information would 
be the Navy, but I assume you have relationships with them, and at 
the time you are supplying that information to us, can you furnish 
that for the information of the committee ? 

General VANpDENzERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PLANES FOR MATS 


Senator Knownanp. On the matter of MATS, are those 350 planes 
that you mentioned the total number of planes assigned to the job, or 
are they the ones currently in operation and do you have this 10 per- 

cent. reserve, or whatever the term is that you use for excess planes 
to take care of mechanical trouble, and so forth? 

General VANpEeNBERG. This was a generalized number, Senator, be- 
cause we asked to supply the exact figure. There is approximately 
10 percent command support there also. 

Senator KNow.anp. Is it possible to have MATS provide the entire 
airlift for our Strategic Air Command, or in the event of mobilization 
would you call on commercial aviation in addition ¢ 
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r forces, plus all 


the other airplanes that we can gather together are not sufficient for 
the airlift that we conceive as necessary in time of an emergency, sir. 

Senator KNow.anp. Not long ago I saw an article in one of.the 
Washington pape rs, I believe it was th: il M A’ CS nad been tra Sport 
ing by air such items as steel lockers, mimeograph paper, pinball 
machines, et cetera. Is that a fact’ 

General VanpenpBerc. I would not be surprised, Senator. MATS 
carries only those things that are asked for by the theater commanders. 
The control of what M \ rs carries is vested the people they serve 

PRIORITY CHECKS 

Senator Knownanp. What kind of priority check is given by the 
Department of the Air Force to requests coming in on a priority lift? 
I assume that. at least the idea would be expressed that a yvthing cai 
ried by air would have some kind of priority. 

General VANpeNrerG. It does. General Pichei ll explain that 
if he may. 

Senator KNowLanp. All right. 

General Prcner. Senator Knowland, the Joint Military Transporta 


tion Committee allocates the 
basis. 


allocation by the month. 


coast that 1 


among the 


f we 


some cargo, we frequently move, 


ment, 


three 


MATS lift to the 
They will give a certain number of tons to the Far East theater, 
and that is subdivided 


but 


services, 


theaters on 


is still able 


a monthly 


so that each has its 
are running an airplane from tf 
s primarily a passenger airplane, 


he west 


to take 


and even divert from water ship 


items that normally would not be considered as suitable for air 
transportation in order to get a full passenger load and payload. 


The 


priorities for lift are specified by the theater commander, and the three 
service commanders, so that the red tag, No. 1 priority, always moves 


first. 


If there is not sufficient of that, they keep in the terminals suf 
ficient lower-priority things to fill all the loads. 
Field on things going across the Atlantic, 
water shipment to fill the load. 


Even at Westover 
the y clivert things going by 
I think it is a sensible thing. 


But it 


obviously gets us in trouble with anyone who rides in an airplane and 
considers airlift an extremely expensive form of transportation, to see 
footlockers and mimeograph paper, and other things we have carried. 
With that explanation, I hope you W ill bear with that method of load 

ing a little more. 


Senator KNOWLAND. 


W hat 


am trying to get to now is that there 


certainly must be some cost studies on the movement of a four-e angine 


transport plane across ‘the Pacific, gasoline consumption, wear and 


tear, and the rest. 


If, for instance, there that plane a ‘tually did not 


have a bona fide top-priority cargo and did not have a bona fide high 
priority passenger list, whether or not any study has been given by 


or twice a day schedule 


the Air Force as to the necessity of keeping that plan operating on 
a daily schedule, we will say, 


what ever your 
schedule happens to be—or whether you ‘would be better off. 


and it 


would be far less expensive to take that high-priority passenger, or 


several of them, 


buy them a commercial ticket, 
or to send the cargo over in that way. 
have been made as to the actual cost of making these trips? 
know, and as I think the record now stands, if you only had one prior- 


and send them over, 
In other words, what studies 


As you 
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ity passenger and a ton, or whatever it might be, of priority freight, 
you would then fill it up with nonpriority passengers and nonpriority 
freight most of which should obviously go some other way. 


UTILIZATION OF RETURN TRIPS 


General Picuer. Yes, sir, but you have to consider this airlift as a 
two-way trip. At the beginning of the Korean hostilities, the Air 
Force, at the request of the theater commander in the Far East, put 
on commercial airlift, both cargo and passenger, at quite a high rate. 
The return trips from the Far East are utilized to a great extent in 
the return of wounded and of people returning from Korea. Since 
the increase in the number of squadrons in MATS, and also the move- 
ment of more air planes to the Pacific division of MATS at the ex- 
pense of other routes, is taking effect, we have already reduced the 
number of commercial runs that are now on and are soon to reduce 
them again to about one fifth of what it was. 

Senator Know1anp. I am not referring to the movement of the 
wounded, which is obviously a high-priority target, and which the 
Air Force has done an outstanding job on. I am now referring to 
those things which are not in that category but carrying other than 
wounded and top-priority cargos. 

Senator Frrevson. It also includes the European and other 
theaters, does it not? 

Senator Know.anp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you also cover the other theaters? You 
are only covering the Pacific, the war area. I think this covers all 
areas, 

General Picuer. The lift that goes to Europe, sir, is from MATS 
without any contract flying on an airline basis. The only contract 
airline aircraft that fly on a scheduled basis are to the Far East. 

Senator Know.anp. Does this figure of 350 planes operated by 
MATS include the contract carriers as well as the Air Force ? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. These are just Air Force planes? 

yeneral Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Know.ianp. And this is just to the Far East, or is this the 
whole MATS organization ? 

General Picuer. The worldwide MATS organization comprises 
350 aircraft, roughly. 


TOTAL CONTRACT CARRIERS 


Senator KNow.anp. How many contract carriers are you now op- 
erating ? 

General Picuer. I do not know, sir. I would have to get it specifi- 
cally for you. About 30 airplanes, Mr. Douglas says. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

The Air Force has leased 37 C—54 aircraft to United States civil-air carriers. 
Any of these aircraft can be diverted to military airlift requirements upon 48 
hours’ notice. 

In addition, 99 USAF C—46 aircraft are on lease to civil air carriers. Nineteen 
of the 37 C—54’s leased to civil air lines are being used on the Air Force Korean 
airlift. Four of the 99 C—46’s are being used in support of Air Force, ZI. 

Senator Ferauson. Might I inquire how many of these 350 are in 
the Korean theater, and how many are in the other theaters? 
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General Picurer. We would have to get you a present alloc ation of 
that, sir. It changes by allocation of aircraft from one division to 
another. 

(The information, being classified, was filed with the committee.) 

Senator Fereuson. We can get that information for the record, 
but could you give us some idea ? 

General Picurr. There is a Pacific division of MATS whose west- 
ern terminal is Haneda in Tokyo. There is no MATS operation into 
Korea. That is covered by the troop-carrier units. 

Senator Frercuson. I understand that. That is the Korean theater. 

General Picuer. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. How many are in the other theaters outside of 
the Tokyo-Korean theater, whic h is the war theater ¢ 

General Picuer. I would have to get it. 

‘Senator Fereuson. Have you any idea? 

General Picrer. No, sir; | would not want to guess. 

Senator Fercuson. Would half of them be? 

General Picuer. I doubt it. 


RESERVE STOCK OF PLANES 


Senator Know.anp. General, for our executive consideration I 
would like to know, and have for this committee, the number of fighter 
planes, jets, which we have in reserve stock and the number of bombers 
of varying categories. 

General VANDENBERG. May I clarify that question a little, sir? 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

General Vanpenperc. Are you talking now of the 10 percent com- 
mand support ¢ 

Senator Know.anp. I am talking about the 10 percent command 
support, and any others that we have in reserve stock, or if there is 
some other term for it—planes that have not been assigned to wings, 
or not assigned to reserve stocks, what I assume in the commercial 
world might be called the warehouse. You may not have anything. 
They may come off the delivery line, and go immediately to wings and 
assignments. 

General Vanpenserc. We are so far behind in equipping our 
forces with jet airplanes, Senator Knowland, that while we might 
have some World War II equipment in that category, I am con- 
fident that there are no modern aircraft in that category. 

General Picuer. There are three F-80’s in storage, Senator, I do 
not know why. 

General VANDENBERG. Those are second line. 

Senator KNowranp. Would you check on that and furnish it. 
That of course would also include the B-29 or B-—50’s that were 
mothballed or dehydrated, which testimony has been given before 
this committee, and the Armed Services Committee at a prior date. 

General Picner. The number of aircraft by type in storage? 

Senator Know.anpb. That is correct. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Knowtanp. That is both modern and otherwise. 

General Picner. All types; yes, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
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PLANES ASSIGNED TO UNITED STATES AIR DEFENSE 





Senator KNow.anp. Now, one other figure which I think the com- 
mittee will need to make a final judgment, and I certainly feel that 
we should have, and that is in the air defense of this country, whic! 
after all in the event of war breaking out must produce, as we have 
done in two world wars, the tools which freedom could be retained 
in Eurepe or Asia, or wherever it had been lost, therefore it becomes 
fundamental that we must have an air defense of the United States. 
I would like the figures for this committee’s use as to the number of 
our planes assigned to the air defense of this country that are mod 
ern planes in the sense of the word that the Department of the Air 
Force considers modern planes and those which are either less de 
sirable jets, or are still World War I1-type propeller planes 

This committee is not going to be able, in my judgme nt, to make 
an intelligent decision if we are told that there are X number of 
wings for the defense of the continental United States, and the pro 
ductive enterprise of this country, which has been the deciding fac 
tor in winning two wars, along with our military strength, if “those 
wings in fact are paper wings, or if they are in fact of such anti 
quated equipment that they could not do the job which presumably 
needs to be done. 

General VANDENBERG. We can furnish that, Senator. 

May I comment on that, too? In order to get an estimate for this 
committee, or for yourself, sir, as to the air de fense requirements of 
the United States, I would urge, if I might, sir, that you take a look 
also at the strength and composition—that is, the type of modern 
aircraft—that are presently in the Strategic Air Command. The 
air defense of the United States must be composed of two factors. 
One is the purely defensive, and the other is the offensive part, 
whereby the bases, the installations, and the supplies that would go 
to support an-enemy offensive force are capable of being destroyed. 

(The information referred to, bei ‘ing classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Knowianp. By that you mean an offensive-defensive capa- 
bility of destroying the other fellow’s ability to hit you but destroying 
it on his ground rather than over your land. 


QUOTATION FROM KELLY REPORT 


General VanpEeNBERG. Yes, that is correct, because there is no such 
thing in air warfare as holding a line inthe air. I think the so-called 
Kelly report that has just come out, and its conclusions which have 
been made public, is an excellent example of the thinking of people 
who have spent a great deal of time and worry about this, as has the 
Air Force. I would like to quote, if I might, sir, from part of their 
report: 

Emphasizing that all military measures must be assayed not only as to their 
value in event of war, but also as to their value in deterring war, the committee 
pointed up the importance of continued development of a powerful United States 
atomic offensive capability reasonably invulnerable to initial attack as a vital 
major part of the overall defense system. 


Therefore, when we consider the capabilities of the United States 
Air Force to defend the United States against air attack, I think we 
must go into the composition and the strength of the Strategic Air 
Command, the composition, strength, disposition, and electronic 
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aids of the Air Defense Command, and also the Tactical Air Command 


units that are stationed in this country in the Regular Air Force, 
which would become available to the Air Defense Command, and 
which are ordered to practice with the Air Defense Command. ‘Those 


are three components that all must be conside ee when we are talking 
of defense, if I might urge that. 


PROPER USE OF AIR POWEK IN KOREA 


Senator KNow.anp. General, I think this is pertinent to the inquiry 
we are in. A great many people in the country—and I think a grea 
many Members of Congress who have supported airpowet aa who 
actually want this Nation to have an air force second to none, and ce! 
tainly we recognize that a second-best air force does not pay off when 
the chips are down—have been greatly concerned at the apparent 
inability of our airpower to interfere with the lines of communication 
in Korea. I would like to ask you, General, is it your opinion that 
alrpower Was properly used in Korea to make the most etfective use 
of airpower of all categories ? 


General VANDENBERG. No, sir. Airpower has never been properly 
used in Korea. Airpower is not a weapon which is designed primarily 
for destruction or disruption of lines of communication. Airpowel 
properly used is used against the industrial potential of a country. 


About 2 years ago, I believe, I appeared also before ae Senator 
Knowland. I did not advocate, in fact, 1 strongly recommended 
against the enlargement of the war at that time. The reason was 
again the weakness of the United States Air Force, recognizing the 
threat that opposed it as a result of the Soviets having built up since 
1945 in jet aircraft and numbers of aircraft and trained pilots. We 
were well on the way toward overcoming that deficiency in the 143 
wing program. 

Now, as to Korea, it would appear to me that we must be in a posi 
tion to take the consequences of action of enlarging the war there, 
as far as airpower is concerned, if we are going to attack the source 
of the industrial potential that supplies those forces. As we weil 
know, that is not done from North Korea. 


APPROPRIATIONS SINCE V~-J DAY 


Senator KNow.anp. General, I have now been a Member of this 
Senate for almost 8 years. I came here in 1945, in September, follow- 
ing V—J Day. My recollection is that the Congress of the United 
States, leaving aside the entire amount of wartime appropriations, but 
subsequent to V-J Day, has appropriated to the National Defense 
Establishment something over $100 billion. Il may be mistaken in 
that, but I think those figures are accurate. I think it is probably 
considerably more than that. We can get the exact figure year by year 
to put in the record. 

Senator Ferauson. I may say there in air alone since the beginning 
of the Korean war they have appropriated, which will include 1954, 
asked for by the President, $74 billion. 

Senator KNowLanp. Whatever the sum total—and it is a very large 
total—it seems to me that the American people and the Congress, who 
obviously do not have the technical knowledge as to how this country 
gets its best offense out of this vast sum of more than $100 billion, 
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should at least by now have had an Air Force and a defense, including 

antiaircraft and so forth, that would give this country reasonable pro- 
tection. I think everyone recognizes that there is no absolute de- 
fense. You could spend 50 times what we are now spending and prob- 
ably some planes would always get through. But it does seem to-me 
that somewhere along the line in the Defense Establishment, in the 
Joint Chiefs, or elsewhere, we have not had a proper allocation of the 
funds which Congress has appropriated, and which, I believe, in each 
year has actually appropriated more to the Department of Defense 
than they have either been able to expend, or in fact even more, I 
think, in almost every year than they had requested. 

Could you throw some light on that subject for this committee ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. Of course, Senator, I cannot dis- 
agree with you upon the fact that perhaps sufficient money has not 
been given to the Air Force. On the other hand, we were well along 
the way toward an Air Force. The difficulty in building it comes in 
the long lead time. If we had started building the Air Force in 1945 
the Air Force today, even with its ups and downs, the cutbacks, and 
push forwards and the cutbacks, would have had by this time about 
143 wings. Here we are two-thirds along the way toward getting 
this force, and we have spent, as you have said, this tremendous amount 
of money, and the goal is in sight. The money has been spent, and 
if we stop short of the goal, it appears that we will have a second-best 
Air Force, and that our money may well be wasted. That is the 
reason I am appearing here today. 

Sentor Knowianp. General, I want you to supply for the record, be- 
cause you may not be able to give the exact dates at this time, 
specifically when these various cutbacks took place from 1945, V-J 
Day, on up to the present time. 

General VanpenserG. I will be glad to supply that, Senator. I 
think it would be very interesting. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


GOALS, LIMITATIONS, AND CuTBACKs In Arr Force PROGRAMS 


1, 





DEMOBILIZATION 


The peak combat strength of the Army Air Force was reached during World 
War ITI in 1945 at which time there were 243 combat groups and 105 separate 
squadrons. The variation in types of the 105 separate squadrons makes it im- 
possible to convert these squadrons into combat groups. Due to rapid demobiliza- 
tion the Air Froce by end of fiscal year 1947 had been reduced to a level of 38 
combat groups. 


2. FISCAL YEAR 1950-—-48 GROUPS 


A 70-group goal was forwarded’ by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary 
of Defense in July of 1948 in consonance with report of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission in January of 1948, and the report of the Congressional Avia- 
tion Policy Board in March of 1948. 

A $14.4 billion ceiling imposed by the Secretary of Defense in October 1948 
resulted in a Joint Chiefs of Staff decision that 48 groups would be authorized 
and $5 billion allocated to the Air Force. Funds made available to the Air Force, 
however, were $4.6 billion. 

Public Law 434 (October 29, 1949, National Military Establishment Appropria- 
tions Act for fiscal year 1950) appropriated funds for 58 groups. The President, 
however, had requested funds for only 48 groups and put in reserve the appro- 
priated funds in excess for the needs of a 48-group program. 


3. FISCAL YEAR 1951—-48 GROUP PROGRAM 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense in September 1949 provided the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff with the forces (48 groups) and budget estimates for fiscal year 1951. 
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These fiscal year 1951 programs were prepared with no apparent correlation to 
strategic requirements under the general assumption that each service would get 
for fiscal year 1951 about the same as fiscal year 1950. 

Public Law 604 (July 10, 1950, Army and Air Force Authorization Act of 1949) 
authorized an Air Force strength of 70 groups. 

Public Law 759 (September 6, 1950, General Appropriations Act for fiscal year 
1951) provided moneys for 48 modernized groups. 
Korean hostilities 

58 Groups: Public Law 843 (September 27, 1950, first supplemental for fiscal 
year 1951) provided for the buildup to 58 groups in the 70-group program. 

84 Groups: Public Law 911 (January 6, 1951, second supplemental for fiscal 
year 1951) provided funds toward 68 groups in 1951 and 84 groups in 1952. 

87 Groups: Public Law 43 (May 11, 1951, tourth supplemental for fiscal 
year 1951) provided funds toward 87 wings in the 95-wing program. 


4. FISCAL YEAR 1952-—84-WING PROGRAM 


The Secretary of Defense in March of 1950 provided ceilings for fiscal year 
1952 budget. (Air Force $4.39 billion.) The fiscal year 1952 forces were to be 
held generally at the fiscal year 1951 level. The economy trend did not permit 
the maintenance of the 48-group Air Force, and the Air Force planned to reduce 
to a 42-group program. 


Korean hostilities 

Suppiemental appropriations were provided as indicated under the fiscal year 
1951 48-wing program. 
95-Wing program 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff in September of 1950 developed the forces required 
by end fiscal year 1954 for support of national policy. The Air Force program 
called for 95 wings and was approved by the Secretary of Defense, the National 
Security Council, and the President as the basis for the new fiscal year 1952 
budget estimates. 

The President announced in December of 1950 that the Air Force would build 
toward 95 wings by end fiscal year 1952, 2 years earlier than the previous target 
date. Further, it was pointed out that no specific forces were provided for 


Korea and if hostilities did not terminate in fiscal year 1951, force levels would 
have to be increased. 


5. FISCAL YEAR 1953—-143-WING PROGRAM 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff in September of 1951 approved the 143-wing force to 
be activated in fiscal year 1953 and combat effective by fiscal year 1954. The 
Secretary of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President in October 
1951 approved these forces as a basis for the preparation of budget estimates for 
fiseal year 1953. The 1438-wing program which the Air Force submitted was 
to be fully equipped and modern by December 1954. In December of 1951, due 
to budgetary and manpower limitations, it was necessary to stretch out the 


143-wing program to a target date of December 1955. This was the program 
recommended by the President to Congress. 


6. FISCAL YEAR 1954-——143-WING PROGRAM 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff, Secretary of Defense, and President in late 1952 
reaffirmed the 143-wing program as the basis for the fiscal year 1954 budget re- 
quest. The 143 wings were to be activated and equipped by fiscal year 1955 and 
fully equipped and modern by fiscal year 1956. 
120-Wing program 

Limitations imposed by the Secretary of Defense during February-May of 
1953 were of the following types: 

(a) Limitation of the number of civilian and military personnel. 

(b) Reduction of new money appropriations for fiscal year 1954, 

(c) Curtailment of the base development program. 

It should further be noted that fiscal year 1954 expenditure estimates also 
affected the force level and composition of the new force. Lifting the-limitutions 
now imposed would require a revision upward of the fiscal year 1954 expenditure 
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estimate. The 120-wing composition and strength resulted from working to the 
lowest common denominator of these limitations. 


DIVISION OF FUNDS AMONG SERVICES 


Senator KNowLanp. Now, next for the benefit of the committee— 
and I do not know that I am correct, perhaps | misjudge the situa 
tion—at least for a number of years I gained the impression that the 
total amount which Congress appropriated for national defense was 
more or less divided like a pie might be divided, with one-third roughly 
going to the Army, one-third to the Navy, and one-third to the Air 
Force. Of course, that is not exact, and it has varied and this year 
it is definitely not so. Could you throw any light for this committee 
as to whether then in prior years there had been any of that type of 
compromising within the Joint Chiefs, or otherwise, that would take 
the overall appropriation requested and, divided it up roughly into 
three equal parts ¢ 

General VanpenperG. Since I have been Chief of Staff, roughly it 
has been divided 3314, 3314, and 3314 until the Chinese crossed the 
Yalu, at which time I was able to break that in the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, and get what I considered to be a distribution of funds more di 
rectly related to the defense needs of the United States. This year 
I am afraid it is going back to 3314 again. 

Senator Fercuson. What do the figures show this year? What are 
the percentages if you have them there on the Eisenhower budget? 

General VANDENBERG. 352 percent. 

Senator Frrevson. 32 percent for the Air? 

General VANDENBERG. Ves, sir. 

Senator Ferguson, And how much for the Army ? 

General VanpENBERG. We have a Korean war. As I wnderstand 
it, the Army says it costs them $5 billion a year and the Air Force says 
it costs $560 million. 

Mr. Doveras. That was the figure used yesterday, 

Senator Frrauson. Yes; $560 million a year. Ww That is your pel- 
centage now *% 

General Stonr. The new ae for fiscal year 1954 funding for 
the Army is $13.7 billion. The Navy is $9.7 billion and the Air Force 
is $11.7 billion, and the interdepartment: il—Department of Defense, 
$1 billion, for a total of $36.1 billion new obligational authority re- 
quest for the De ‘partment, of Defense in the fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, could we get some kind of breakdown 
of the billion dollars for the Defense Department? What is that for? 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


General Srone. It covers the salaries and expenses of the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense—— 

Senator Frereuson. How much for that? 

General Stone. $12,800,000. 

Senator Fereuson. What is the other item ? 

General Stone. Contingencies, $75 million. That is for very secret 
projects and other projects under the cognizance of the Department 
of Defense. $6 million for claims. $60 million for an emergency 
fund. $325,000, salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals. 
Office of Public Information, $500,000. Retired pay, $375 million. 
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Senator Fereuson. Would that be pensions ? 

General Srong. No, sir; that.is just for the retired pay of military 
personnel on retired status. 

Senator Frrcuson. It is in the nature of a pension, is it not é 

General Stone. | guess it is. 

Senator Huu. Is that all retired pay for the three services, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marines? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; $375 million. And the last item “Re 
serve tools and facilities,” $500 million, for the expansion of the pro 
duction base. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the question that occurs to me is, 
What is involved in the $60 million emergency fund / 

General Stone. That is the Department of Defense figure. 

Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Douglas, can you give that, or is that a 
secret matter ¢ 

Mr. Douetas. No, sir; I cannot. 

General Stone. I would suggest that would be for executive session. 

Senator Frreuson. Senator Knowland. 


PRESENTATION OF VIEWS TO CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator KNow.anp. General, you made a very forthright statement 
in the 2 days before this committee, and a very powerful statement 
in many respects. I would like to ask you this question: Have you 
presented your views in this manner to, first, the Joint Chiefs of Staff; 
secondly, to the National Secur ity Council; and third, to the President 
of the United States? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I have presented my views to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the result was a paper that went to the 
Secretary of Defense for us, through channels. I have presented it 
to my Secretary. I have been through channels on this, sir. 

Senator KNowLanp. Am I mistaken, or under the present law do 
vou, if you so desire, have access, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
to the President of the United States, providing you inform the See 
retary that you feel a matter of sufficient importance should be brought 
to his attention ? 

General VanpENbERG. I do; yes, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Have you made use of that provision of the 
law ? 

General VaANDENBERG. In this instance, no, sir. 


PERMISSION TO PRESENT VIEWS TO PRESIDENT 


Senator Know.anp. Might I ask, General, in all seriousness—be 
cause you apparently in your testimony before this committee feel very 
deeply that the security of the United States is involved in the decision 
which has been made in the Defense Department, you have come here 
before the committee and testified in very strong and very forthright 
language—if you feel that way about it—and again it is hard for a 
person to put himself in the other fellow’s place—it seems to me I 
would have said to Mr. Wilson or Mr. Johnson or Mr. Forrestal or 
whoever the Secretary was, “This matter is so Important and so ad 
versely affects in my judgment the defense of my country that I want 
your permission, or at least I want to inform you as a matter of mill 
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tary courtesy, that I am going to the highest source in the land, to the 
President of the United States.” Might I ask why that was not done? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; if you will give me a minute. 

Senator Frercuson. While the General is looking that up, is there 
anyone here, other than General Vandenberg, from the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff? 

General Stone. None at this table, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Douglas, while he is looking that up, the 
General has indicated that he gave this information to the Secretary, 
Mr. Talbott. Would you know whether or not that is in writing, and 
in the files? 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Chairman, during the last 3 months the Office of 
the Secretary and General Vandenberg and principal members of his 
staff have spent very naturally a very great deal of time in studying 
and discussing problems of the whole Air Force program and budget. 
Those discussions have, of course, included the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and representativ es of that office from time to time. I think 
I am correct in saying that General Vandenberg has not expressed the 
views that he has been expressing to the Secretary in writing. I think 
there was no need of such an expression. There has been constant 
consultation involving both agreement and disagreement as is usual in 
all groups with a common responsibility. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then you would say that the protest was made 
verbally and not in writing? Is that correct? 


REQUIREMENT OF 143 WINGS 


Mr. Dovexas. I am perfectly clear, Mr. Chairman, that General 
Vandenberg has never varied from his conviction that 143 wings is 
required for the defense of the United States. 

Senator Fercuson. The general has found his memorandum. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON PRESENTING VIEWS TO PRESIDENT 


General VaAnpENBERG. I am ready to answer. The question, sir, was 
why I did not go direct to the President, I believe. I, in my testi- 
mony, quoted 

Senator Knowianp. Now, I might say, General, I have reference 
not only to President Eisenhower, but also to President Truman, 
because the testimony is that from 1951 you had felt that this 143-wing 
air program was at least a minimum, perhaps you though 155 would 
be better. So my remark is direc ted both in regard ‘to President 
Eisenhower and President Truman. 

General VANpENBERG. I would have been able to answer the one 
more specifically with reference to the remark to President Truman 
had I known you were going to ask it, sir. It was protested. 

Senator KNowtanp. I did not know I was going to ask it myself. 

General VANDENBERG. It was protested, but it was protested just as 
I protested this. As Chief of Staff of the Air Force, I do not feel 
that a protest is going to be nearly as strong as a protest from the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff. In a meeting a the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff forwarded, as I stated in my prepared state- 
ment to the Secretary of Defense—the Joint Chiefs of Staff—papers 
going to the Secretary of Defense go to the President—which stated, 
“Any reduction of the program of 143 wings to be attained as soon 
as practicable after fiscal year 1954 would increase the risk to the 
national security beyond the dictates of national prudence.” 

I can think of nothing stronger than that, sir, coming from the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, rather than solely from the Chief of Staff of the 
United States Air Force. 

Senator KNowLanp. When was that sent, sir? 

General VANDEeNBERG. March, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. You cited one instance. Were there other 
instances subsequent to the Korean war where similar protests have 
gone to President Truman ? 

General Vanpenserc. Yes, sir. Mr. Finletter and I went over to 
see the President, it is my recollection, on the program. I would 
have to refresh my memory on that, sir. 

Senator Know.anp. Would you ‘do that and furnish that informa- 
tion for the record ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


December 28, 1951. 

Senator Hii. Will the Senator yield for a question? 

Senator KNow.anp. Yes. 

Senator Hix. General, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, your 


superior was the Secretary of the Air Force, is that not true? 
General Vanpenzerc. That is correct. 


PROTESTED REDUCTIONS OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Hix. It is true, is it not, that when Mr. Forrestal was 
Secretary of Defense that you and the then Secretary of the Air Force, 
Mr. Symington, protested reductions in the Air Force budget and re- 
ductions in the Air Force? 

General VanpenBeRG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Hix. Is it not true that when Secretary Johnson was 
Secretary of Defense that you and your then Secretary of the Air 
Force, Mr. Symington, strongly protested reductions in the Air Force? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hux. Is it not true that because that protest was not heeded 
and the reductions were made that the then Secretary of the Air Force 
Symington resigned, rather than go along with these reductions? 

General VanpENBeRG. That is my understanding. 

Senator Hriz. And you were of course adviser and copartner with 
the Secretar ry of the Air Force in the protests. 

General VaNnpENzBeERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I think it is a fact, is it not, General, that every 
year the Air Force has protested that they were not getting sufficient 
money ¢ 
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General VanpENBERG, Every year, sir, that I can remember, except 
for the time we got the approv: al of the 143- wing program, we have 
been given a goal, and it has been cut. 

Senator Fercuson. When the President reduced the amount that 
the Congress had appropriated as far as construction of aircraft was 
concerned b y $750 million, I assume that you had protested that you 
were not getting sufficient funds from Co ongress, is that correct? 

General Vanpenperc. That is right, si 

Senator Ferguson. And, even eis ao had the large carryovers, 
you have protested that you were not getting sufficient money. 

General Vanpenperc. That is my recollection, Senator, I will have 
to check that. 

Senator Frercuson. Every year. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


PROTEST TO PRESIDENT TRUMAN ON 1949 APPROPRIATION 


Senator Know.anp. General, did you or the other Joint Chiefs file 
a protest with President Truman when the Congress, I believe in 1949, 
appropriated funds for the 55-group program which was building 
toward the then 70 groups which seemed to be our target, and it was 
cut back to the 43 groups? Do you recall whether you made directly, 
or ina letter similar to the one that you have ment ioned here, a protest ? 

General VANpENBERG. I would have to check. I cannot remember 
that. 

Senator Know.anp. I would like, because I think it is pertinent to 
this inquiry, to find out on what occasions that such a protest was made 
to the executive branch of the — nment. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, si 

(The information referred to ‘follows:) 


The Air Force vigorously protested the proposed cutback in July and August 
1949 during the formative stages of the fiscal year 1951 budget. At this time the 
Secretary of Defense imposed an overall budgetary ceiling, in accordance with 
which the JCS placed a $4.3 billion and 48-group ceiling on the Air Force. When 
apprised of these budgetary assumptions, General Vandenberg registered a strong 
written demurrer with Secretary of Defense Johnson via the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff. Pointing out the extreme difficulty in accomplishing the missions assigned 
to the Air Force within the imposed limitations, he estimated that a minimum of 
67 groups would be required to do its job. 

This protest was unavailing as was a further remonstrance by the Secretary of 
the Air Force. In reply to the latter, Assistant Secretary of Defense McNeil 
informed Mr. Symington (then Secretary of the Air Force) that the cuts would 
stand. A few weeks later, on October, 29, 1949, President Truman directed Secre- 
tary of Defense Johnson to “place in reserve” the money exceeding the limitations 
previously ordered for the Air Force. This amounted to $615 million. 

General Vandenberg stated his objections on other occasions both officially and 
publicly. For instance, in the Department of Defense Appropriation Hearings 
for 1951, page 226, the following appears: 

“Senator WHERRY. May I ask one question before I go, Mr. Chairman? 

“* * * Ts that budget adequate to provide the defense and offense that you, in 
your opinion, feel is absolutely necessary for the national defense of this country ? 

“General VANDENBERG. No, sir; from the military point of view we have always 
stated it was insufficient. 
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“Senator WuHerry. I do not want to bring any argument in here, but a very 
prominent military man last night said our defenses were woefully weak. Do you 
agree with that? 

VIEW ON AIR FORCE STRENGTI 


“General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, speaking only from the Air Force point « 
We believe that the number of groups that we have is below that minimun 
that we think is the minimum required 

“Senator WHERRY. Is the minimum that vou fee s requir reflected 
budget? 

“General VANDENBERG. NO, sir; it is below that 

“Senator WHERry. How much below in dollars and cents, or any othe 

“General VANDENBERG, I can get the figures and submit them to you. 

“Senator WuHerry. Thatis what I am interested in 

“The information referred to is as follows: 

“The amount of money that should be allocated to the Air Force for its part in 
the national defense is a responsibility of a higher echelon than the Chief of 
Staff. My job asa professional military man is to advise my superiors, including 
the Congress and the people. as to whether they have adequate defense now, and 
whether steps are now being taken to provide a buildup to adequate defense at 
even more critical periods which we may fix. In so advising them, I must be 
realistic in the sense that absurd expenditures must not ve considered, but it is 
not my task to balance the defense needs of the country against budgetary 
deficits, tax policies, and other types of Federal expenditures. My job is solely 
to state the military need as I see it. Under our constitutional principle of 
civilian control, it is the job of my civilian superiors and of the Congress to 
balance the military need against other national needs In that balancing 
process, We military leaders have neither the responsibility, the training, nor 
the staff to engage. It is simply out of our province. Therefore, I desire to make 
it a matter of record that, of course, I support wholeheartedly whatever decision 
may finally be made as to money allocated to the Air Force. It then becomes 
our job after the appropriation of this money to obtain the best defense possible 
for that money. Therefore, in answer to the last part of your question ‘or any 
other way.’ I can state that. from a military point of view. the Air Force has 
always supported the report of the President's Air Policy Commission and the 
Congressional Aviation Policy Board.” 

No record of any specific objection made by General Vandenberg himself as 
to the actual impounding of funds has been found, although this seems of minor 
consequence.- In the light of the fact that the Air Force objections to the 48 
group ceiling were previously overruled, the physical impounding of funds was 
only a technical act of implementation. As Secretary Symington pointed out in 
a subsequent House Appropriations Committee hearing on February 7, 1950, the 
President had already imposed the 48-group ceiling. “As to how we lost the 
money,” he added, “was of secondary importance to us, because he is the Com 
mander in Chief.” (Department of Defense appropriations for 1951, pt. 3, pp 
12541, 1252, 1253, Feb. 7, 1950. ) 

Senator KNowLanp. That is all for the time being, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Hi. Let me ask one question. General Vandenberg, you 
had an uncle that was considered a great leader in foreign relations, 
and many other matters, too. You would consider a Republican cut 
in the Air Force and a Democratic cut in the Air Force equally serious, 
would you not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Of course, what you were talking about in the past 
as far as the Truman administration is concerned, that was done and 
was serious and bad. 

General VanpenpercG. That is right. 
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Senator Hitt. Now, what we are talking about is the proposed cut 
at this time. 


General VanpEnsBerG. That is correct, sir. 












BIPARTISAN POLICY OF COMMITTEE 






Senator Knownanp. I would just like to say to the Senator from 
Alabama in the 8 years that I have been on this committee, we have 
never considered the national defense to be either Democratic or 
Republican. I do not now so consider it. I think the problem we are 
dealing with, we are dealing with as American citizens interested in 
the common defense under our constitutional responsibility that the 
Congress has the power and the responsibility to raise armies and 
navies. Certainly no questions that have been raised here to my 
knowledge during the long period of time I have served on this com- 
mittee have been directed on any partisan basis one way or the other. 
We are seeking the facts. We hope the facts, when they are finally 
developed, will be so apparent that Republicans and Democrats alike 
on this committee can reach a common area of agreement. 

Senator Hix. I will say to my friend from California that I share 
his feelings in this matter. He and I have stood together on a 
strong Air Force. It was his amendment, as I recall, that we fought 
for in August 1949. We then spoke about the tragedy of Bataan 
and Corregidor where this great Nation with all its might and power 
and strength stood helpless to do anything for those boys caught in 
the traps then. We predicted that unless we built a strong Air Force 
that we would have history repeating itself, and find ourselves again 
in such a tragic situation. That came about in Korea. They would 
not listen to the Senator from California and the Senator from 
Alabama, and we did not get that strong Air Force. So I hope 
that the Senator from California and the Senator from Alabama 


may continue to go forward with the building of this strong ‘Air 
Force. 














UNUSED APPROPRIATIONS 









Senator Fereuson. Senator Hill, is it not also a fact that Congress 
has always appropriated more money than the Air Force and the 
military authorities could use? They had to carry over every time. 

Senator Him. I would not agree with the Senator on that at all. 
I am sure I would not agree with him. I am sure the Senator from 
California could not agree with that, because it was the Senator’s 
amendment that we supported in 1949. Of course, they do not spend 
all the money in any one particular year, because it takes more than 
1 year’s time to buy and get your planes and get the deliveries. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did we not appropriate more money than the 
President would allow them to expend ? 

Senator Hm. That is just exactly what I have been pleading for, 
that we not again have an executive defeat of this building of a strong 
Air Force. Mr. Wilson, from the executive department, testified 
before the committee the other day that he made these reductions, 
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and it was not until after he made the reductions that he realized 
that practically all of the cut was coming out of the Air Force. 
That is what I am pleading for now, that we do not permit another 
executive defeat of our efforts to build this strong Air Force. 

Senator Knowianp. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I believe 
that there is no lack of interest in the further testimony of the general 
and the others, but I am required to go over to the floor as acting 
majority leader to arrange for the session today. I will read every 
word of the further testimony of the general and such other witnesses 
as may testify. 

General Vanpenserc. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Fercuson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. General Vandenberg, I have just a few ques- 
tions on your statement of yesterday that I would like to ask you. 


SECURITY WITH LEAST CALCULATED RISK 


In the first place, the evidence you give—I think I discussed this 
with you 7 years ago in the Armed Services Committee, and I respect 
you for it—that you give to this committee, and the Armed Services 
Committee, is based on what you believe as Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force is what will give us here in the United States the best security 
at the least calculated risk. Is that not correct? 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir, I would say it is minimum force that 
we can take a calculated risk with. 

Senator SatronsTati. That is another way of stating what I hope 
I said. In other words, you believe it is your responsibility as Chief 
of Staff, and as the commanding general of the Air Force, to give us 
the best of your judgment as to what the Air Force should have for 
the best security of the United States. 

General VANpENBERG. That is correet, sir. 

Senator SattonstaLL. And you agree with me, I hope and I think 
from our past conversations that of course the final decision on our 
part is one that we have to make, based on all the evidence of all the 
needs of all the services of Government. 

General VaANpDeNnBerG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SautonstaLt. So what you say to us this morning, and 
what you have said to us in the past, you are giving it to us as the 
best of your knowledge from the position you hold to give us the 
best judgment of your needs in your particular service. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


ADJUSTMENT OF BUDGET FIGURE 


Senator Sarronstatt. Now, I would like, if you will, to turn to 
page 4 of your testimony of yesterday. You state in the fourth 
paragraph on page 4: 


* * * However, statements have recently been made by the Department of 
Defense that the Air Forve will, after, all, buy the combat planes for a 143-wing 
force—but without the other elements of such a force. If a plan such as this is 
to be carried out, some further adjustment of the budget figure will, of course, 
be necessary. 
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What further adjustment of the budget figure will be necessary? 
General VanpensBerG. May General Stone, the Comptroller, answer 
that. 

Senator SaLrTonsTaLu. Yes, 

General Stonr. Senator, the reference there has to do with the ex 
penditure forecast for the fiscal year 1954 of $15.1 billion. If we are 
not getting support forces that we must have as we review more in 
detail our programs, then we must buy those. That will cause the 
expenditure figure of $15.1 billion, the estimate at the moment, to be 
more than that. The reference here is to a change in the budget figure 
which of course is the expenditure figure. 

Senator Sattonsrau. If that is true, and in spending that amount 
of money you are going to carry over approximately 24.9 billion, 
why cannot some of that money that is already appropriated be prop 
erly expended in the next fiscal year ? 

General Stone. If we have to take delivery of support type of 
equipment during the fiscal year 1954, which we are not now planning 
to do, that will, of course, increase the expenditure figure and will 
reduce the amount of carryover from fiscal year 1954 into 1955. 

Senator SaLtonstaALL. Then am I correct in understanding that 
what you are now telling us is that the Air Force can properly spend 
in the next fiscal year more than 15.1 billion in order to properly sup 
port the number of combat wings you request ? 



















DELIVERIES TO EXCEED ESTIMATE 











General Stone. We think we will exceed the estimate of 15.1 billion. 
Senator Sanronsraty. In order to properly support the number of 
combat wings planned, whether it be 117 or 133? 

General Sronr. We feel there is a likelihood that the 15.1 in any 
event will be exceeded. 

Senator SarronstraLy. Wait a minute. You fee} it will be exceeded. 
What do you mean by that ? 

General Stone. We feel we are going to have more deliveries in the 
fiscal year 1954 of aircraft and other equipment which will cause the 
expenditure target of $15.1 billion to be exceeded. 

Senator Sarronstratu. I see. So that the adjustment that you figure 
will be an adjustment upward of expenditures, not an adjus stment 
upward of appropriations 4 

General Stone. We understand the appropriations are a limit, and 
therefore I am thinking only of expenditures. 

Senator Sarronsrauy. In the next paragraph, General Vandenberg, 
you state on page 4: 











This decision to purchase the combat aircraft for 143 wings in a program 
limited to 120 wings plus the modernization of the Air National Guard and Air 


Reserve, leaves most of these airplanes without -units, people, or bases, and the 
only alternative is to store them. 







Could you elaborate on that a little bit ¢ 
General Vanpennera. Yes, sir. General Picher can give you the 
figures. 
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STORAGE OF COMBAT PLANES 


Senator Savronsraui. To put my question more specifically, why 
would it be necessary to store combat planes if you are cutting down 
on your program ? ; 

General VanpeNBerc. We are not cutting down on the airplanes. 
We are cutting down on the people and the bases. 

Senator SatronstaLi. That is a question I want to come to. In 
other words, your answer is that buying more combat plans than we 
will have people or bases to man them is due to the cut in personnel / 

General VaANpDENBzRG. And bases; yes, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. In that connection it has been suggested that 
this question is pertinent. You testified yesterday that the Air Force 
had over 1,000 planes in storage, most of them B-29’s. Are these in 
excess and over and above the B-29’s required to equip your B-29 
medium-bomber wings ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 


; 
OBSOLETE B-29'S 


Senator Satronstraui. Then the further question is— 

Senator Hiix. Senator Saltonstall, would you ask him as to the 
nature of the bombers, that is, whether any are obsolete or obsolescent ? 

Senator SALTONsTALL. I would be glad to have the General elaborate 
on that. Are those B—29’s obsolete that are stored ? 

General VanpenberG. The B—29’s that are in storage are obsolescent 
second-line aircraft, and the majority have been in storage long 


enough so it is very doubtful if they could be used. If some few of 
them could be used, the cost of putting them into active operation 
would be almost prohibitive. Besides that, the time limit to get the 
spares and parts that have gone bad by this storage would also be 
prohibitive. 

Senator Hitt. I may want to discuss this in executive session, and 
that is the effectiveness of this B-29 bomber in terms of the Russian 
MIG. 

General Vanpenzerc. 1 would be very glad to discuss it if it is 
desired here. 

Senator Hint. Very well. 


USE OF B—-29’8 IN KOREA 


General Vanpenserc. Recently in Korea, I talked to a lot of the 
boys who are flying the B-29. The B-29 Biss is such that when it 
is attacked by a MIG, you do not see the MIG airplane until after 
the bullets have stopped. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it a fact that most of the bombers that we 
use in Korea are B-29’s, which you have now described as obsolete ? 

General VANDENBERG. That’s correct, sir, B-29’s. 

Senator Frerauson. What percentage “of Py 29's are being used by 
our men in Korea ¢ 
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General VaNpENBERG. Since that change is almost monthly because 
we rotate, sir, I would like to get that for the record. 

Senator Fercuson. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

All medium bombers operating in Korea are B—29’s. 


Senator Hixx. In that connection might I ask this about the B—-29? 
Have we been putting too much confidence in the use of the B-29? 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir. I donot think so. We put the con- 
fidence in it that we had to until we could get better equipment. 

Senator Hix. But if we allow it now when we can get better equip- 
ment, we would be putting too much confidence in it ? 

General Vanprenserc. That is certain. 

Senator Sa.tronstaLu. Just one more question along those lines. 
Is it true, General Vandenberg, that the Air Force activated the 340th 
B-29 medium-bomber wing in 1 October 1952 but even up to the present 
time it has not any B-29’s? 

General VanpenBera. I have to look that up, sir, and also the rea- 
sons for it, if it were so. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The 340th Medium Bomb Wing was activated on October 20, 1952. It does 
not, as of this date, have any of its combat aircraft assigned. It does have some 
aircraft assigned for training. At the time of its activation, it appeared that 
the construction program would progress sufficiently fast for aircraft to be 
assigned as soon as the unit was organized to begin flying operations. There 
has been considerable slippage in the construction program at this base and, 
additionally, the freeze order on construction directed by the Secretary of De- 
fense on February 4, caused another 2-3 months’ delay. Aircraft will be assigned 
to this unit as soon as the base operations facilities are completed. 

Senator Satronsrautn. That is the information that was handed to 
me. The paragraph headed “Fourth—limitation of expenditures.’ 
You say the expenditures have been estimated not to exceed $15.1 
billion. “At this moment we believe that an expenditure limitation 
above $16 billion is more realistic.” 

That is the answer that has already been given to me. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Sauronstau.. In other words, if you are going to get these 
combat planes, you have to spend enough money so that you have to 
add on expenditures to other things as well in order to handle the 
situation properly. 

General Stone. That is correct. 


PRINCIPAL ELEMENTS OF AIR FORCE 


Senator Sattronstatu. Now, turning over to page 5, General Van- 
denberg, in the third paragraph : 


An Air Force consists of three principal elements—people, planes, and bases. 
The people include many kinds of specialists and most of these require extensive 
training. The planes are of many types and they all require extensive support 
in the form of spares, repairs, and auxiliary equipment. Bases also are of 
several types in a variety of locations, and most of them require a long time 
to build. 
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Is it the civilian or the military then that you feel are being cut too 
severely ¢ 

General VANpEensBerG. Both: 

Senator SartonstatL. What are the civilians? Are the civilians 
the experts who are the repair men and so on / 

General VaANDENBERG. People in our depots for overhaul and repair, 
yes, sir, electronics specialists, experts of that type. 

Senator Satronstaty. So that you feel that the cut both in civilian 
and thhe military are going to cut down the efliciency of the Air Force 
even if it gets these combat planes? 

General VaNDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


NEED FOR FEWER TYPES OF PLANES 


Senator Sanronsratn. Perhaps you may not want to answer this 
question in public. We have been told that we have a great many 
types of airplanes in our Air Force, so many types that it is hard to 
build them because of constant change in specifications, and it makes 
it more difficult to train the people that we would do better with a 
substantially fewer number of types of planes. Do you agree with 
that statement ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. If we can get fewer types of planes 
that can do the missions we certainly should cut them down. 

Senator Satronstatu. Whose job is it to get the fewer types? Do 
you consider that the job of the Air Force, the Department of Defense, 
or whose job? 

General VANpDENBERG. Sir, that is the Department of the Air Force’s 
job to try to get them. American ingenuity and industry has been 
working on it, I believe, as hard and as successfully as any manu- 
facturing organization in the world. To date we have not been very 
successful. 

We are on the threshold of a new series of methods of propulsion 
where speeds are going up fantastically. We are through the sound 
barrier now, where pilots fly at speeds and altitudes where the air- 
plane skin temperature becomes so high that we must refrigerate the 
cockpit and the air pressure is so low that, without pressurization, their 
blood would boil, where the G’s that they have to take necessitates 
special suits. Weare in the transition period. To defend the United 
States at this time you cannot afford to sacrifice either the pilot’s safety 
or the efficiency of the airplane so that it becomes second best. 


RESEARCH TO REDUCE PLANE TYPES 


Unfortunately, in order to do that job we need a diversity of types. 
Electronic equipment changes the composition of an airplane. The 
invention of a higher mach number in an airplane changes the style 
and configuration of an airplane. The invention of a different type 
of gun or bombsight changes the configuration of an airplane. Some 
airplanes can carry it; some cannot. For the jobs they have to do, 
we believe we have the minimum number of aircraft types. We are 
constantly meeting with the industry. Wright Field and our Re- 
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search and Development Command is constantly working with in 
dustry to cut the number of types down. It is a headache, sir, to have 
the number of types we must have. No one wants it; surely not the 
Air Force. It is solely todo a job that we have that number. 

Senator SaLronsTauu. So that you are heartily in favor of all scien 
tific effort and efficient effort to cut the number of types of planes. 

(reneral VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator SatronstautuL. And if the number of types of planes are cut, 
of course, the expenditures will be concentrated and made more 
effective. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. May Laska question there? You cannot standardize 
your types of planes unless the enemy standardizes his. In other 
words, as long as he continues to change his types and build better 
and more effective planes, you have to continue to build better and 
more effective planes. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. The inventive advances that are going 
on throughout the world counter the enemy’s advances. The counter 
usually is a different type of aircraft; yes, sir. That statement is 
correct. 

Senator Hirt. We know something of our experience with the Jap 
Zero plane in World War II. We recall that. 


General VANDENBERG. Yes. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF MIGS 


Senator Hm. And we know something about the MIG in Korea 
and the effectiveness of that plane. 


General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hitt. Have you had to keep striving all of the time to keep 
uhead of the other fellow? 


NEW F-86 PLANE 


General Vanpenserc. That is right. The first F—86 we sent out to 
the Korean theater was a bare match for the MIG. The new F-86’s 
that we have in Korea have had combat successes in a ratio of approxi 
mately 14 to 15 to 1. If we had not changed our original model our 
pilots would have been in a very disadvantageous position. 

Senator Hitt. Does not all the information we have on Russia show 
that she is going ahead just as fast and hard as she can? 

General VanpenperG. That is correct. 

Senator Hii. And getting more effective and better airplanes all 
the time ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreavson. I wonder whether at this place in the record we 
could have inserted the expenditures in March 1953—you have it be- 
fore you, General—beginning with the Department of Air Force totals, 
which shows that major procurement, aircraft procurement and re- 
iated, in March they spent $613,586,000. Average under the 1954 
budget, $525 million. Number of menths required to expend, June 30, 
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1953, unexpended balance, 32 months. That is the rate of Mare! 
11 


Under the average rate of 1954 fiseal, they will have 37 months. 


MAJOR PROCUREMENT OTHER THAN 


The next item is major procurement other than aircraft, $14,463,000. 
Under the 1954 budget, they would have $66,667,000. So they would 
have at the March rate 206 months’ money, and under the average rate 
of 1954 proposed expenditures they would have 44 months. 

Under the next item, maintenance and military personnel require 
ment, in March they spent $2,034,000. Under the average monthly of 
1954, it would be $2,083,000, and they both have the same rate of 
months to go. 

I will put the entire table in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Senator Frereuson. That would be correct, would it not, General 
Stone? 

General Sronr. I would like to have the privilege of looking at 
that table, Mr. Chairman, and inserting my comments in the record 
after I have had an opportunity to review it. 

(The comments referred to follow :) 


The following comments concern a statement prepared by the Department of 
Defense dated May 27, 1953, subject: Analysis of estimated expenditure avail- 
ability and expenditures, military functions, by appropriation, fiscal year 1953: 

(1) The figures shown in column (12) represent the number of months re- 
quired to expend June 30, 1953, estimated unexpended balances at the rate of 
expenditures attained in the month of March 1953. Inasmuch as exnenditures 
in a specific appropriation may vary from month to month, a similar comparison 
with expenditures during any other monthly period might result in a considerably 
different set of figures. 

(2) The expenditure data reflected in this statement represent the net charges 
to the appropriation accounts durin the periods involved. In other words, these 
figures represent the amount of checks drawn against each account, less the 
amount of reimbursement collections deposited. 

(3) This procedure is entirely proper, in that the unexpended balances are 
reduced by the amount of net expenditures. However, when applied to expendi- 
ture activity during a relatively short period of time, the result is not neces- 
sarily representative. For example, during the month of March 1953, gross ex- 
penditures (checks drawn) in the “Major procurement other than aircraft” ap- 
propriation amounted to $721 million. Reimbursement collections in March 
1953, however, amounted to $57.6 million. These collections account for 71 
percent of the entire reimbursements collected for the first 9 months of fiscal 
year 1953. As another example, during the month of November 1952, gross ex- 
penditures in this appropriation amounted to $64.8 million while reimburse- 
ments collected amonvnted to about $0.1 million, resulting in net expenditures of 
&64.2 million. Based on the November 1952 rate of expenditure, approximately 
46 months would be required to expend the June 30, 1953 estimated unexnended 
balance in this anpropriation. as comnared with the 206 months indicated on the 
May 27, 1953, statement which was based on the March 1953 expenditure rate. 


Senator Sauronsraty. On the question of building up, let me ask you 
this. Your planes and the types of planes with the growing experi- 
ence of the Air Force, is it not practical in your opinion to this year 
begin to cut down the number of types that we have? Are we not 
ready to bein to cut down the number of types ? 

General VanpenrercG. Senator. I could not answer that until T look 
at what is projected for the varions progroms to find ont whether or 
not that is in fact true. I would think offhand that there would he 
probably no reduction. That is due to the fact that we are just be- 
ginning to scratch the surface of the jet age we are entering. In my 
opinion, we are comparatively about where we were about 10 vears 
after the Wright Brothers first flew. as far as jet and rocket pronul- 
sion is concerned, Therefore, I think it will take some time before 
we will get stability in types. 


REDUCED PROGRAM SCHEDULES 


Senator Sarronsrauy. On page 5 of your statement. in the next to 
the bottom paragraph, I would appreciate if you would elaborate on 
this sentence: 


Program schedules such as training rates and flying hours have been adiusted 
downward because of limitations in hases and manpower. For example. the 
pilot-training rate will be held at 7,200 pilots per year instead of rising to 12.000. 

Let me ask you, Is that a statement based on statistics that you have 
examined ? 

General Vanpenpera, Yes, sir. 
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Senator SatroNstaty. Or is that an estimate? 

General Vanpennerc. No, sir; that is based on the best statistics we 
were able to get. 

Senator SaLronstaLtt. Why, with the smaller percentage of mark- 
down of personnel in uniform, is it necessary to cut down the pilot 
rate by almost 40 percent? 

General VANveNserG. I do not agree it is a comparatively small 
markdown in manpower. I think we are going to have to take a tre- 
mendous cut under the proposal—100,000 people. 

Senator Satronstau. It is a cut in manpower of 1 in 9. 

General Vanvensere. That is right. 

Senator SALTONsTALL. And here 1s a cut of pilot training from 12, 
000 to 7,200. 

General VanpenperG. That is right. It is due partially to the 
number of units we will have under one program as compared to an- 
other. 

Under the 143-wing program we had extra pilots. You cannot keep 
a man sitting at the end of an airdrome as we do in the Air Defense 
Command hour after hour without some relief. Under the present 
program we had to make it more austere. 

Senator SaLttonstaLL. What you are saying is that the pilot who 
is being trained is at the end of a long line of a who are working 
for him, and as you cut down these people 1 in 9 up here, it means 
by the time you get to him down at the end of the line, that there is 
a cut of 1 in 4? 

REDUCED PILOT TRAINING 


General Vanpenserc. Roughly, yes. 

Senator Sarronstraty. Therefore, you feel if this present scheme 
of the fiscal year 1954 budget is carried forward, you are going to 
have that very substantial cut in pilot training? 

General VANpDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. General, at that point, is it not possible to in- 
crease that pilot training and cut some overhead out in Washington 
and some other places of nonpilots?) Can we not get combat people 
trained and not so many in overhead ? 

General VaNpENBERG. Senator, as I said yesterday—— 

Senator Frrcuson. I think the record ought to have an explanation 
on that. 

General Vanpenperc. Thank you, sir. I would like to try and 
make it. As I said yesterday, we have had what I consider—and I 
think is generally considered—some pretty good businessmen at the 
head of the Air Force. I am very proud of them. Now, if there is 
anyone that is particularly critical of the way we administer and 
run the Air Force, it is our civilian chiefs, and they look at every- 
thing from their business point of view with a jaundiced eye, if I 
might say so. In addition to that, they participate in the programs. 


ASSIGN MENT OF DR. LEARNED TO AIR FORCE 


Now, it is true that they are not in a position to know intimately 
the number of people that you need in the mechanic’s role, and so fort h, 


but. they do know in a general overall way. Knowing that they did 
not have this detailed knowlec lge, and to assist us, I as ked the dean of 
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the Harvard Business School to let Dr. Learned come down on tempo 
rary duty with the Air Force several years ago. He spent a few 
months with us, and I could see that it was necessary then to have 
him with us for a whole year, and I got permission from Harvard 
to have him assigned to the Air Force in a civilian capacity for a yeal 
He was give h comp ete carte blanche. Attached to him and under his 
immediate supervision were a group of officers who intim: Me ly knew 
the requirements and details of manning. At the end of the year he 
came in to me with a figure that cut the Air Force so th: ut with the 
increase in the wings from 95 to 148, whereby we increased ow 
strength approximately 40 percent with respect to our striking power, 
we increased our personnel only about 15 percent. 

He came to me and said, “General, I am afraid to advocate these 
omen He said, “I think I cut them too low, and I ask that you 
do not approve them unless you provide for a contingency pool of 
10,000 to take care of emergencies.” 

[ approved that recommendation 2 days after it was submitted to 
me without the contingency pool. Those are the present figures in 
the manning strengths that the Air Force is now operating under cut 
some 10 or 12 thousand less than what Dr. Learned recommended. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


Now, in addition to that, we have hired from time to time 
civilian 

Senator SaLTonstaLu. Some 10 or 12 thousand ? 

General VaANpENBERG. Some 10 or 12 thousand below what he had 
suggested we should have as a rockbottom figure. 

Senator Sauronstati, That is the 1 in 9 figure or the 100,000? 

General VANDENBERG. No, Senator. Let me get this straight. The 
Air Force figure for the 143-wing program is some 10,000 lower than 
what Dr. Learned thought was the rockbottom. I want to make 
that clear. 

Senator Hizir. How many were they? 

General VanpenperG. Approximately 10,000 lower than Dr. 
Learned recommended. I will have to get the exact figures on that, 
sir, and supply them for the record. I am informed it is 65,000 less. 


(Nore.—The Department states that the figure is correct.) 


Senator Hitn. Sixty-five thousand lower ? 
General VanpeNserG. Than Dr. Learned’s figures. 


EMPLOYMENT OF INDUSTRIAL EXPERTS 


In addition to that, sir, we have hired the civilian firms with 
industrial experts to come in and examine the Air Force, and to find 
out where we have waste manpower. We have utilized every pos- 
sibility that I can think of to insure that the Air Force is not over- 
loaded, topheavy, with wasted manpower. I confess that I do not 
recognize many more steps that we could take to do this job any more 
effic iently than we have tried to do it. At least we have to get E for 
effort, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Satronstatn. Then what you say, General, is to change 
this training figure which I would consider a very rockbottom prob- 








—————— 
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lem in connection with any cut, because it is such a big cut of training 
pilots, you feel you have utilized your manpower as it applies to train- 
ing pilots as efficiently as you can conceive up to the present time 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator F'rrevuson. General, is this a fair statement now after hear- 
ing your testimony about the jaundiced eyes of the civilians on you 
in the past. You are not unaccustomed, then, to having the civilians 
in the Air Force use a jaundiced eye as far as the Air Force is con- 
cerned. 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Your statement would indicate that you just 
feel that the present jaundiced eye is a little greater than those of the 
past. 

General VanpenserG. Yes, sir; I think this is more than a jaun- 
diced eye. 

General Picner. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frerauson. General Picher. 

General Picuer. Might I speak to the last question of Senator Sal- 
tonstall, and show you what I think is management improvement that 
you will agree is going to be difficult to do? 

Senator Fercuson. Do you agree with the general that you cannot 
do anything as far as management is concerned and cut it out of what 
we would call overhead, and not combat pilots and combat men ? 

General VaANpENBERG. May I interject there, I am never satisfied. 
The example of that is these people that we called in to help. I think 
up to the present time we have done and are doing everything possi- 
ble. I do not say, however, that there is absolutely no improvement 
that can be made in the Air Force. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO TRAIN 12,000 PILOTS 


Senator SartronsratL. May I ask this que mtn before the general 
proceeds? Generals Vandenberg and Picher, how many men would it 
take in addition to what the budget gives you to permit you to train 
12,000 pilots insead of 7,200 approximately ? 

General Picuer. About 26,000 more, sir. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So you have a ratio of 26,000 more men to 
train 4,500 pilots; is that correct ? 

General Poa Yes, sir. We are now running the pilot-train- 
ing program at the rate of 7,200. In order to increase to the planned 
10,000 that we were going to go to this fiscal year, and then progress 
next fiscal year to the 12,000 pilots, there is a large package in addi- 
tion to the students that you have to have that is tied into the increase 
in the establishment in the bases, and is tied to the instructors, and is 
tied to additional mechanics to support the additional trainers to 
increase your pilot rate. 

Senator Sarronsrat. I made some hasty calculations. It takes 
ap sroximately 6 people, then, to train 1 pilot. Let us say 25 and 6. 
Ceaaral Picuer. I cannot contest your arithmetic, and I feel it i 
a fairly close average, but do not forget that is not only the instruc- 
tors that are needed for training. A great deal of that is the support 
needed for additional activity at the bases, and also the necessity of 
opening new training bases. 
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Senator Frrcuson. Could you give us the dollars now that it would 
cost to put these people on to train these extra pilots in the number 
you asked for ? 

General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, I would not want to guess at that. 

General Stone. We can furnish that for the record, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. We ought to have that so we know what the 
figures are. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


TRANSITION FROM 7,200 To 12,000 Prtor TRAINING RATE 


It would require approximately 14,700 officers and airmen to support an increase 
in the annual pilot training rate from 7,200 to 10,000. Further, an additional 
annual input of 3,900 students would be needed. 

To increase the 7,200 rate to 12,000 requires about 25,300 officers and airmen 
in support. Also the student annual input would have to be increased by 6,800. 

The additional personnel costs would be relatively small in fiscal year 1954 
inasmuch as the transition from the 7,200 rate could not commence until January 
1954. Student input toward the 12,000 rate would begin in July 1954. As the 
students progress through the training phases, personnel support requirements 
will rapidly increase to the totals reflected above. It is estimated that the 
pay and allowances for both the support and student personnel necessary to 


provide for the increase to a 12,000 annual pilot training rate would be as follows: 
Fiscal vear: 


ditties ditnietin nie emaehbat ciel ta tin ine a3 pit mdints HR; FOO, OCD 
Se atetisnthnselniinesiaihcipinitidin Didenicesieiiceinaans si nevineanitn 58, 700, 000 
oe 7 . : sa 103, 200, 000 
WE risk cittthetet tat habsnmctlibentetgpdanapaanaldh tetas Pipncitllends ign cence 105, 500, 000 


The peak personnel requirements would oceur about March 1956; therefore, 
fiscal year 1957 would be the first year in which the full effects of the 12,000 
training rate would be felt for a complete year. 

Senator Sautonstaty. General, I interrupted you. 

General Picuer. No, sir. I interrupted you. At the end of the 
fiscal year under the 106 wings, we will have in the Regular Air Force, 
980,000 people. At the end of the coming fiscal year, when we plan 
on having 110 wings, we will have 960,000 people, or 20,000 fewer. 
At the end of the following fiscal year, at which time we will have 115 
wings, we will still have an end strength of 960,000 people. So for 
20,000 fewer people than we will have in the Air Force at the end of 
this fiscal year, we will have increased the striking force by 9 wings, 
which I think will show that that action in itself will force the reduc- 
tion of the overhead and the other things that you were talking about. 

Senator SartonsTaLy. Then what you are telling us in figures is 
that you are increasing material in the forms of : airpl: unes much faster, 
and unless we allow a relative increase in manpower, we are simply 
going to put the planes in the barn? 


MAINTAINING COMBAT UNIT STRENGTH 


General Picner. No, sir. This number of 960,000 will enable us 
to keep the combat units at strength, and by the end of fiscal 1955 or 
some time early in 1956, will allow us to have the crews General Van- 
denberg mentioned in excess of one per airplane. Our planning factor 
for the Air Defense Command is an ultimate goal of two crews per 
airplane, because of the necessity to give them some time off. So that 
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the striking force in this case is preserved, and the reduction will have 
to be taken in the support forces by carefully weighting them, and 
also possibly by an overall understrength manning of 3 to 5 percent. 

Senator Frrauson. How many men have you now in these 16 ac 
tivated wings without planes? How many in those wings? 

General Picrer. That number has gone up since yesterday, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I took the figure of 108 and 93. That is the 
correct figure ? 

General Picuer. I believe Mr. Douglas said yesterday that 93 had 
combat capability, which taken from 106 would give you 13 wings. 
All of those wings but two have aircraft in them, but they are primarily 
training aircraft, rather than the combat aircraft. The majority of 
those wings have been activated within the past 6 months, especially 
in the Strategic Air Command, where they activate the new unit on a 
base where an old unit is already in existence. 

Senator Frrevson. How many men have you in those units? 

General Picuer. I would have to find that out. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you get that for the record ? 

General Picuer. I would prefer to give you that in executive session, 
but we will get the figures. 

Senator SattTonsTati. One question further along that line, General 
Picher. Do I understand correctly that what you say is this, that 
where you had 2 men in reserve for each unit or airplane, you will now 
under these new figures have only 1 man in reserve? 

General Picoer. You mean the crews, sir? 

Senator SattonstTatL. You said that General Vandenberg would 
like to have twoextra men. Is that per airplane? 

General Picner. He was speaking of assignment of crews to air- 
craft. In the case of fighters, it would be one additional pilot. 

Senator Sauronstay. So it would be 1 additional pilot instead of 
2 additional pilots? 

RESERVE PILOT 


General Picner. No, sir. It would be 1 pilot with the airplane, 
and a spare pilot so that the crew ratio for each of the fighter and 
interceptor aircraft would be 2 per airplane. 

Senator SattonsTaLi. And what is the minimum present Air Force 
figure that you believe is the right figure at the greatest possible 
efficiency. 

General Picner. Two per aircraft. 

Senator SaLronsTaLu. So that aie mean one more man per ailr- 
craft. When you hold up 2 fingers, 1 pilot and 1 reserve pilot ? 

General Picuer. One pilot and one reserve pilot. 

Senator Sattronstati. What is this budget cutting you to? 

General Picuer. I said that in the case of the combat units and in 
the case of crew ratios, we are preserving those standards, so that this 
budget does not cut the number of crews per aircraft. But you must 
remember that the force is smaller. 

Senator SauronsraLut. And the cut would come further back along 
the line, somewhere in the maintenance crews and the cooks and all the 
people who take care of the equipment. 
General Picner. The support forces; yes. 
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PERSONNEL LIMITATION 


Senator Hint. I wanted to ask one question about personnel, and 
that was this, General: Did not Secretary Wilson announce in the first 
instance that Air Force personnel strength on June 30, 1954, would be 
limited to 960,000, and would be further limited to 915,000 on June 30, 
1955? 

General Prcuer. That is what it was originally. It has been relaxed 
to the extent of 960,000 for the end of 1955. 

Senator Hix. It is 960,000 on June 30, 1955. It would not be pos- 
sible to reduce to 915,000 on June 30, 1955, without further reduction 
in your strength and your effectiveness ? 

General Picuer. That is correct. That is why the relaxation was 
made in the number of personnel. 

Senator SarronstTaty. General Vandenberg, what you argue is that 
if we are increasing our planes at a greater rate and decreasing our lead 
time, what we have to do is to increase our training program so as to 
keep up with the shortened lead time, and the increased number of 
planes ? 

General VaANpENBERG. In general, that is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Sarronstatt. The present budget does not take that into 
account ¢ 

General VanpeNnzeERG. That is right, sir. 


EFFECT OF BUDGETARY ACTION 


Senator SALTONSTALL. Just one more question, and I thank the chair- 
man. On page 6 of your testimony yesterday in the fourth paragraph, 
the question is: 

What will be the effect of the recent budgetary and fiscal actions on the planned 
combat strength of the Air Force? 

Answer: The strategic air forces will lose combat wings, the tactical air forces 
will lose combat wings, and there will be a reduction in those units which support 
the combat operations of the Army. 

Will you elaborate on that, because it is my understanding that 
what we are not doing is cutting the Air Force, but other parts of 
the Air Force which may reduce the efficiency of the combat wings. 
What do you mean by that statement? 

General Vanpénsere. Do you want the numbers of wings that will 
be cut out? 

Senator SALTONSTALL. I do not want anything given in public that 
you believe should not be given in public. That was a statement you 
made yesterday in your prepared testimony. I just wanted you to 
elaborate on it a little, because I always thought the whole basis of 
this testimony of the Defense Department was that combat wings 
would not be cut. 

General Vanpvenpera. It goes from 143 to 120, Senator. 

Senator SarronstaLy. But that is on the buildup. That is not a 
permanent cut of combat units, as I understand it. 


1954 WING SCHEDULE 


General Vanpenbere. It depends on the date you are talking about, 
Senator. The 143-wing program was originally scheduled for 1954, 
as you know. It was then stretched out “until the end of calendar 
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year 1955. I made the statement yesterday that, with the restrictions, 
even if we had the money now, you could not, in my opinion, get 
143 wings until about fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Frreuson. Do I understand even though you had money 
you cannot get it until 1957 ¢ 
: General VANDENBERG. All the restrictions would have to come off. 

Senator Ferguson. What restrictions? Will you give them here? 

General Vanpensera. ‘They are the same restrictions that I spoke 
about yesterday. ‘The detailed effects of these restrictions I think 
should be give n in the executive session to which you nae Senator. 

Senator Frereuson. You say now that even though Congress gives 
you the money, you cannot produce 143 wings until 1957? 

General VANDENBERG. If all the restrictions were = and we were 
given a lump sum of money today, we might make in late 1956. 
if it follows the normal budget procedures, it would es 1957, in my 
opinion ; yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. So, as we understand it now, with the full Tru- 
man budget, it would be late 1956, with all restrictions off, and if 
we gave you a lump sum of money, before you could get 143 wings? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. All right. 





FISCAL YEAR 1955 GOAL OF 143 WINGS 


Mr. Dove.as. Mr. Chairman might I just clarify that, and I think 
the general will be in agreement with me. The program as I have 
understood it was to reach the 143 wings at the end of fiscal 1955. It 
was understood that those wings would not be equipped with fully 
modern aircraft until about 6 months later. lf we are talking about 
143 wings in that sense, the general is now saying that he sees, as | 
understand it, a full 6 months’ delay. 1 think the impression was that 
might have been much longer. I do not wish to put words in the 
general’s mouth. 

General VANDENBERG. I agree with that. 

Senator Fareuson. That is restrictions which have been put on you 
since January 20. Those are the restrictions you are talking about. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Were there any restrictions prior to that? 


DELAY OF PROGRAM DUE TO RESTRICTIONS 


General VANpENBERG. Not restrictions to the end that we could not 
have made the date. There were restrictions; yes, sir. 
Senator Frrcuson. Now, restrictions during this short period have 
delayed the program in your opinion to get 143 wings how long ? 
General VANDENBERG. Six months right at the present time. 
Senator Frrcuson. But you say it would be in the later part of 
1956, even though you had ‘all the money and no restrictions, is that 
right. that is, all the mone y under the Truman budget ? 
| ‘General Vanpanperc. Mi iy I have General Stone answer that. 
Senator Frrevson. Yes. 
General Sronr. As I understand the question, Mr. Chairman, if we 
get all the money under the Truman budget, what would we have 
difficulty in accomplishing ¢ 
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Senator Frrcuson. No, I want to know if you got all the money 
under the Truman budge t, and the restrictions removed that have been 
put on since January 20, when will you get 143 wings? 

General Srone. I think Mr. Douglas—— 

Senator Frereuson. I thought the General said in the latter part 
of 1956. 

General Strong. The delay would be about 6 months, we figure now, 
to a year, because of the programing and reprograming that we have 
gone through in the last months. That is over the original 143-wing 
estimate which the general has said, and Mr. Douglas has corrobo- 
rated, that we had originally intended to get to 143 wings by the end 
or calendar year 1955, which is midfiscal 1956. We now say we will 
get 143 wings if we get back on the original basis by fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Frrcuson. You mean to say that without the cancella- 
tion of one order of a combat plane, solely by virtue of restrictions, 
your program has been delayed 1 year? 

General Sronr. It has been delayed 6 months to a year 

Senator Frercuson. I know you say you have to give that in execu- 
tive session. What is that you are going to be delayed on? What is 
so complicated that you are going to be delayed 6 months? It totals 
up to a year to me because you were going to get 143 by the end of 
calendar year 1955. 

Mr. Dovetas. Not fully modernized, sir. 

Senator Frerausox. I do not know what we are talking about now. 
Are we talking about modernized? When will you get the modern- 
ized ¢ 

Mr. Dove.as. The dates that the general has used envisage modern 
aircraft. 

Senator Frrevson. All right; let us take the modern 143 wings. If 
you had not had the restrictions since January 20, when would you 
have obtained the modern 143 wings? 

General Srone. By the middle of fiscal year 1956 or the end of the 

calendar year 1955. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that what we were told last year on the 
record ? 

General VANpEeNBeERG. Yes, sir; December 1955. 

General Stone. Completely modern. 

Senator Ferauson. You would have that by December 1955. With 
the restrictions placed upon you, and it does not include any cancella- 
tion of any combat plane, when will you get the modern 143 wings, 
if you had all the money in the Truman budget ? 

General VanpenserG. And all the restrictions were lifted, we would 
get it, we estimate now, in June 1956. 

Senator Frreuson. Instead of the fall of 1956? 

General Srone. I said the beginning of the fiscal year 1957, which 
is June 30, 1956. 

Senator Satronsrati, Let us go back to the original statement, 
General Vandenberg. That is a statement that is qualified on the 
fact that you are being slowed up on getting the 143-wing Air Force. 
That is not a flat statement. It is qualified based on the slowi ing up 
of the program; is that correct ? 

General VanpeNnsera. I do not believe I understand your question 
fully, Senator Saltonstall. 
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LOSS OF COMBAT WINGS 


Senator SaLtronsrauu. I do not blame you for that. You said on 
page 6, paragraph 4: 


The strategic Air Forces will lose combat wings, the tactical Air Forces will 
lose combat wings, and there will be a reduction in those units which support 
the combat operations of the Army. 

What I am trying to ask you, is that qualified by the fact that the 
program is being slowed up 4 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, I would say so. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. So that is not a categorical statement, that 
the Air Force permanently will lose that, but qualified on the basis 
that the program will not be completed as soon. 

General VANpEeNBERG. I think what it means, Senator Saltonstall, 
is that if in 1970 or some time later, or some time earlier, we decide 
to go ahead and have 143 wings, we could get them. It just depends on 
the timing and on the amount of money and on the delay already 
experienced, and upon the authorization to go ahead. 

penator MCCLELLAN. General Vandenberg, the real issue in the 
controversy before us is the question of whether $5,090 million addi- 
tional is necessary to achieve the goal of 143 wings, and when I say 
wings, I mean fully equipped, fully supported, and ready for combat 
service. I will get back to that ina few moments. 

You made a statement, if I understood you correctly awhile ago, 
that aroused my very keen interest, and that was that you said, 
as I understood you, that our airpower is not being used in Korea 
or has not been used in Korea to the greatest advantage. Did I under- 
stand you correctly? Is that what you said‘ 

General Vanpenserc. I think, Senator, that is a little lifted out of 
context, if I might repeat it. 

Senator McCie.nan. Yes. 


BOMBING OF INDUSTRIAL POTENTIAL 


General VANpENBERG. I stated that the proper role of air forces is 
to destroy the industrial potential. That is where they get the greatest 
return for the dollar expended. Industrial potential obviously is not 
in North Korea where we are allowed to bomb. Therefore, airpower 
isnot being used in Korea to its greatest advantage. 

Senator McCLe.tLan. Then, if you had 143 wings, the goal we are 
striving for under the limitations that now prevail in the war in 
Korea, it would give you no additional fighting power, would it, as 
far as destroying the industrial potential of the enemy is concerned ? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes; it would. The problem is whether 
national policy would permit destruction of the industrial potential 
that sustains North Korea. 

Senator McCirt1an. That is what I wanted to inquire about. I 
slightly misunderstood your original statement. I wanted to inquire 
whether, if we were not using airpower to the greatest advantage in 
Korea, it was due to the lack of number of planes—in other words, 
lack of air strength—or if it was because of the inferior quality of 
our planes, or if it was due to policy. 

General Vanprenserc. To the policy, sir. 
Senator McCietian. It is due entirely to policy. 
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YALU RIVER RESTRICTIONS 


Now, may I ask this: You are limited or restricted to the Yalu 
River in your potential destruction of industrial support of the enemy. 
That is correct, is it not? 

General Vanpeneerc. That is correct, 

Senator McCietnan. Have you experie ra any handicap in the 
destruction of all the industrial potential in North Korea? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator McCievian. Has your air strength over there been suf 
cient to enable you to do that and has that been done ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCrieiian. That has been done. So, the additional 
strength would only help in the Korean war in the event restrictions 
were lifted. 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct, s 

Senator McCrie_itan. And it is that contingency, of course, that 
we are preparing for when we set a goal, and not necessarily as to 
what is needed at the present, but in anticipation of these serious 
contingencies that could arise. 

General VanpenperG. Yes, sir. If you will add to that the safety 
and protection of the-continental United States. 

Senator McCietian. Yes. 1 was speaking primarily of the 
Korean war. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


UNITED STATES DEFENSE 


Senator McCuetLan. Now, you bring up the point of the defense of 
the United States. That is also a possibility and a contingency that 
we must provide against, and that is the possible attack upon the 
United States. This 143 wings, as I understand this problem, we 
have been assured that no combat planes—that is, the acquisition of 
combat planes for 143 wings—is not affected by this reduction in 
the budget. In other words, they are on order, those planes are being 
acquired just the same as if you had the Truman budget so far as 
getting the planes is concerned. Is that correct? That is what I 
have understood from the testimony so far. 

General VanpEeNBeRG. Roughly that is correct. There is no de- 
crease in the combat airplanes to be procured in 1954. 

Senator McCietian. It may vary, but generally that is true. 

General VANpENBERG. That is generally true. 

Senator McCLetian. Now, we come back to this: It does not matter 
if | you have the planes for 143 wings actually equipped and ready to 
go. Youstill do not have 143-wing ‘fighting power or defensive power 
unless you have pilots for those planes, ammunition, bombs, and what- 
ever it takes, and service facilities for them, so that they can be put 
into use as needed. 

General VaNpENBERG. That is right, sir. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON SUPPORTING STRENGIH 
Senator McCie.tian. Now, do you say that under the revised budget, 


if the $5 billion difference is eliminated, that notwithstanding you may 
get the 143 wings so far as the physical planes are concerned, you would 
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still be out of balance in that you would not have the supporting 
strength for those planes to make them of combat service, because you 
would not have sufficient pilots. You would not have sufficient equiy 
ment to service them, or the number of bases required t! 
the greatest advantage, is that correct ‘ 

General Vanpenrerc. As I understood you, s 
addition of $5 billion. 

Senator McCietitan. No: we are taking out 


LOSS OF BASES UNDER APPROPRIATION REDUCTION 


General VaANDENBERG. If you take out the $5 billion, you do not have 
the bases, and the support required. 

Senator McC Letian. That is the point I am making. 

General Vanpenpere. That is correct. 

Senator McCLetian. That is why you are contending that this $5 
billion is necessary notwithstanding there not being any combat plane 
canceled ; that part of the program is going on. You are going to get 
the planes, roughly speaking, out of the $11 billion budget. But, by 
the time you get the planes, the other part of the program that :s es 
sential to make them ready for combat service is out of balance and 
not been brought up to the point to where it caa support that number 
of planes. 

General VANDE NBERG. I will agree with that, Senator, if you will 
not leave the total $5 billion figure in there, because, since that time, 
time has passed, and the time for expenditure of that in fiseal ye: 
1954, plus plane slippages, might make that figure different. We need 
more money than we have. But whether it is $5 billion 
I cannot say. I would have to get a breakdow: 

oi vepater McCietian. What you are trying to say is that even thie 

5 billion may not be adequate ¢ 

"Aleta al VANDENBERG. No, sir. Something less than 5 billion at this 
time now would be adequate. 

Senator McCiettan. Something less than the 5 billion. That is 
the thing that I have been trying to determine all the way through. 
that there may be some figure between the 5 billion, between the $11 
billion and the $16 billion of the budget that will be adequate to kee} 
this buildup in balance toward the goal of 143 wings. 

General VANpENBERG. To keep it in balance 6 months late now; 
yes, sir. 

Senator McCLe.tian. But it will come in 6 months later. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator McC.Le.tian. But those facilities will keep them in balance ‘ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. I understood the figure yesterday to be not five 
billion one, because the Air Force itself prev iously took out $1.1 billion 
so it would really be $4 billion. Is that the figure? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, even that figure would require us 
to reprogram to get an accurate one. But it is less than 5 billion. 

Senator Frereuson. You took out one billion one. 

General VanpenperG. That is correct, but there may be other things, 
too, that would now have to be eliminated because of the restrictions 
and the delay they have caused. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM DIRECTOR OF THE BUDGET 








Senator Hiix. Is it not true that on May 7, 1953, the Director of 
the Budget, Mr. Dodge, sent a communication to the Secretary of 
Defense in which he said there is a period of almost 14 months in 
which to accomplish an adjustment to the given level of expenditure. 
To reach an average above it or below it at the end of the period 
action should be taken as promptly as possible before July 1, 1953, to 
approach the expenditure level established for the ensuing year. In 
other words, you already started this cut. You had to do it. Your 
program has already been geared down. You slowed down your pace, 
just as this letter directs shall be done, so you can get down to the 
expenditure of the coming fiscal year beginning July 1 

General VANDENBERG. May I have the ¢ ‘omptroller ¢ come in on that, 
Senator ? 

Senator Hitz. Yes. 

General Stone. I do not think we have had any distribution of that 
in the Air Force yet, Mr. Senator. I have heard of such a letter, 
but we have not been informed in the Air Force of the results of that 
letter from the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Hii. Then you mean you have not started gearing down 
or slowing down your prcgremt 

General Stone. Y es, Sir; we have, but not as a result of that direc- 
tive. I understand the Senator to say a letter from the Director of 
the Budget to the OSD. 

Senator Hitz. I referred to the letter from the Director of the 
Budget to the Secretary of Defense. The fact remains that you have 
started slowing down, retrenching down, cutting down. 

General Stone. That is correct. 

Senator Hitx. Having in mind you have to do that now in this in 
order to meet the July ist and ensuing fiscal year requirements. 

General Stone. That would seem to be a logical reason for doing it. 

Senator Ferauson. General, you say you are slowing down. How 
much money is this Congress going to give you, do you know? 

General Stone. We are substantiating a requirement for $11,688,- 
000,000 before the Appropriations Committee in the House. 

Senator Frercvuson. What have you done now to slow down your 
present program? As I understand it, you are under your present 
expenditures. You have plenty of money for the 1953 fiscal year. 
































CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM REVIEW 












General Stone. On the 7th of February we slowed down on our con- 
struction. We began to have a review. 

Senator Frreuson. It was being reviewed ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerecuson. Do you not think when a new administration 
comes in that they have a right at least to review construction 
programs ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir; I certainly do, but, however, that re- 
review has caused us not to go ahead while that rereview was going on. 

Senator Frreuson. Outside of construction, what have you slowed 
down? 

General Sronr. On personnel. 
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Senator Ferecuson. What is the order that required you to cut down 
on personnel this year ! 
General Srone. To reach a figure at the end of the fiscal year 1953 
of 970,000 man-years average. That is 1954. 
Senator Fereuson. Why do you have to start now to reach it at the 
end of 1954? 
CURTAILMENT ON RECRUITMENT 


General Strong. If we take on a lot of people now as we were intend- 
ing to take on, and we have to get rid of them in the fiscal year 1954, 
we would have an impossible situation. So we have to slow down 
right now, and we have already issued orders to stop recruiting. 

Senator Frercuson. How many people have you stopped recruiting 
since that order? Will you put a copy of that order in the record ¢ 

General Sronr. We can give you the details of that. 

Senator Frreuson. Put it in the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The planned recruitment of 11,000 for may 1953 was reduced to 4,000. The 
information was transmitted to the Department of the Army by memorandum, 
dated May 6, 1953, subject : ‘Enlistment objectives and shipments to the military 
training wings for May 1953.” Implementing directives were transmitted to 
the field by Department of Army priority message, dated May 6, 1953. 

The planned recruitment of 13,000 for June 1953 was reduced to 3,000. This 
information was transmitted to the Department of the Army by memorandum, 
dated May 19, 1953, subject: “Enlistment objectives and shipments to military 
training wings for June 1953.” Implementing directives were transmifted to 
the field by Department of Army message, dated May 20, 1953. 

The text of these messages is not furnished here in the interests of brevity 
as the messages were quite lengthy and very technical. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVE 


Senator McCie.ttan. When you get this revised budget that becomes 
a directive to you, does it not, to cut your pattern accordingly ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCiettan. Whatever you had programed and‘ planned 
under the Truman budget, when the revised budget was submitted 
that became a directive or order to you to conform and make your 
program within that money allocation ? 

General Sronr. We could not possibly continue a buildup to the 
end of the fiscal year 1953 and suddenly drop down now. We have to 
start immediately on certain actions. 

Senator McCie.ian. That is true, but you would not risk a start 
on the basis of $16 billion anticipated when you got a directive that 
it was going to be reduced to $11 billion. You would not start then. 

General Stone. No, sir. 

Senator McCietitan. You would not continue programing on the 
basis of the $16 billion. 

General Sronr. That was our intention. 

Senator McCietian. That was your intention. But when you got 
this directive, and that is what it amounts to—the revised budget— 
then you had to begin to revise your own programing. 

General Stone. Yes, sir. In addition to that we did get a directive 
on slowing down of civilian personnel to keep our strength as of the 
level of the strength of January 31, 1953. So that kept us from 
building up. 
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Senator McCiet.an. I have just one other question, Mr. Chairman, 
and I am through. 


AIR FORCE REVIEW OF PROGRAM 


General, I used the figure here of five billion ninety million because 
that is the difference between the two budgets. As I understand it, 
the Air Force has reviewed its own programing, and so forth, and has 
concluded it could get by on some less than that. 

General VANDENBERG. That is due to a difference in time, yes, sir. 
The time has passed. 

Senator McCieLttan. Whatever the reason, you find now you are 
not insisting on the full amount of the Truman budget. 

General VANpDENBeERG. That is right. 

Senator McCiexian. It is something less than that that you say is 
essential. 

General VANpENBERG. That is right. 

Senator McCieian. I notice you probably covered this in all of 
your statements, but here is what TI should like to have. You know 
what you will be able to do now with your revised budget, if that is 
all that is given to you. 

I want you to show us In a concise statement or compilation what 
you will do with the difference of what vou say is necessar y, in other 
words, if you need $4 billion more than the revised budget, or 314 bil- 
lion, or whatever conclusion you come to, that you can spend judi 
ciously and wisely in building toward our goal of 143 w ings, how much 
more you need than the revised budget. Then show us what you will 
do with that money. In other words, what you are not going to do 
or not going to be able to do that is essential to be done according to 
your judgment if you are cut back to the revised budget. In other 
words, I know you have covered a number of things, but if you could 
put th: at in a concise statement. with any coniments you might want to 
make as to the effect of it, so we will have one continuous nicture before 
us. T rather think that is pretty much the attitude of all of us. 

General Vannenperc. I will be happy to do it. 

Senator McCietian. I am not concerned with the politics one way 
or another. Mistakes have been made. Probably some have been made 
by the Democrats. There might be some made by the Republicans, if 
we are not careful to protect them against it. But the noint Tam mak- 
ing is that I am convinced about the 143 wings. I do not need any 
further argument about that, when you say everyone agrees that is 
the minimum that is essential. What I am interested in doing i is get- 
ting that 143 wings in being, and ready for full combat dutv as early as 
we can, spending our money as economically and practically, so as to 
get the most results for the money. In other words, I do not want the 
program delayed by a lack of sufficient money that can be spent ju- 
diciously. If you can give us this picture by showing what more you 
need above what the revised budget will do, and then show what we 
will in effect be doing without if we do not get that amount of money, 
I think it will help me, and mavbe other me mbers of this committee to 
make an intelligent decision, and I trust one that will be in the interest 
of the security of our country. 


yr 
1: 
i} 
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(The following information was submitted :) 


June 15. 1953 


CHAIRMAN, ARMED SERVICES SUBCOMMITTEF, COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
United States Senate, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Transmitted herewith is information requested on 
pages 587 and 588 of the transcript of testimony at the hearings on the fiscal year 
1954 Air Force budget estimates, This information also responds to the other 
questions concerning the same subject matter. 

Sincerely, 
s/ Hoyt S. Vandenberg 
Hoyt S. VANDENBERG, 
Chief of Staff, United States Air Force. 
1 enclosure 
2 cys stmt in re 
143 Wing program 


Members of the congressional Apnropriations Committees have asked how 
much more money above the $11.7 billion current fiscal year 1954 appropriation 
estimate the Air Force can effectively use during fiscal vear 1954 to continne 
toward the achievement of a 143-wing program at the earliest practicable date. 
In determining the answer to the above question, I have had the Air Force make 
a study of its capability to continue at an orderiv rate toward the 143-wing pro- 
gram. A brief of the study herewith presented represents, as of this date. a 
statement of the fiscal needs of the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 to accomplish 
this. The amount needed is $1.435 billion for a total fiscal year 1954 appropria 
tion of 813.123 billion 

It is emphasized that this is not a recomnutation of the budget as conceived on 
the date when the original fiscal year 1954 budget was presented. Recent re- 
strictions, for example personnel ceiling and freezing of public works funds, 
have imposed a delay in.the original rate of Air Force progress which has ne- 
cessitated a rephasing of the Air Force buildup. 

This new rephasing gives priority to the creation of combat units and defers the 
scheduling of support units. Also considered in this recomputation has heen 
the new policy of reduction in reorder lead time which defers aircraft produc- 
tion financing until the next fiscal year. 

The original fiscal year 1954 budget estimate amounted to $16.778 billion 
Because of the reduction in production rates, due either to a delay in delivery 
of aircraft within the funding period or the application by the Air Torce of its 
policy for initial production at reduced rates to permit more complete testing of 
new types of aircraft prior to production acceleration, the Air Force revised its 
initial estimate to $15.201 billion 

The reduction from $15.2 billion to the new requirement of $13.1 billion is made 
possible by the following: 

1. Deferred financing of aircraft production due to shortening reorder lead 
time. This amounts to $655 million. 

2. Deferred procurement of B—47 type aireraft necessary for the training of 
combat crews after the force buildup. This amounts to $400 million. 

3. Elimination of an aircraft combat reserve designed to replace wartime 
losses for a very short neriod of combat. This amounts to $233 million 

4. Cancellation of a planned trainer aircraft. This amounts to $250 million 

5. The reduction in operating funds due to stretch-out of the force build-up 
This amounts to $558 million. 

In line with the above, the newlv requested recomnutation of funds required in 
fiscal year 1954 to carry on the 143-wing program follows: 


[In millions] 








Title | Crrrent | Added re Revised re- 

budget juirements quirements 

a — —= | « 
Aircraft and related procurement ; 3, 495.0 | $353 | $3, 848.0 
Major rrocrrement other than aircraft | 625. 0 50 | 675.0 
Acquisition and constrrction of reel property 100. ( OF) 660.0 
Maintenance and operations j : 20 0 600 | » ano. 0 
Military personnel requirements 3, 3M 172 | 3, 472.0 
Research and development 175.0 475.0 
Reserve rersonnel i 14.9 4 14.9 
Air National Guard (7.1 147. 1 
Contingencies ' ‘ 31.0 31.0 


PB Total.. 
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For “Aircraft and related procurement” the $353 million would provide for the 
procurement of 447 airlift and support aircraft. 

For “Major procurement other than aircraft” the $50 million would provide 
for the phased procurement of equipment, including ground-powered equipment 
and electronics equipment associated with the increase in force above the 120- 
wing program. 

For “acquisition and construction of real property” the $260 million would 
allow the construction of minimum essential facilities associated with the in- 
crease in the size of the Air Force. 

The increase of $600 million for “Maintenance and operations” would provide 
for the maintenance and operation of the forces as increased and provide for 
their support. This would include an increase in the flying-hour program from 
8.1 million to 9.3 million hours in fiseal year 1954. 

The $172 million for “Military personnel’ would provide for pay and allow- 
ances for the additional military strength for the fiscal year 1954 increment 
toward the ultimate strength required for the 1483 wings. The military person- 
nel strength for end fiscal year 1954 would be 1,035,000. 

This revised 143-wing program will be achieved as follows 
Wings: 

End fiscal year 1954 
End fiscal year 1955 
End fiscal year 1956___- 
End fiscal year 1957 


In summary, I believe the Air Force can effectively utilize $1.435 billion in 
addition to the $11.688 billion during the fiscal year 1954. Thus $13.123 billion 
will enable the Air Force to continue its buildup to a 143-wing objective. 


STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Senator Fereuson. During the course of the hearings of the Armed 
Services subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations Committee, Sen- 
ator John McClellan requested that Gen. Hoyt Vandenberg, Air Force 
Chief of Staff, furnish the committee with his views on the amount of 
funds in excess of the revised budget estimates which the Air Force 
could effectively use. As chairman of the subcommittee, I requested 
that the Secretary of Defense examine this document and give the 
committee his comments on it, and they are attached. 

I have examined the Secretary of Defense’s comments and reply, 
and the accompanying letter, and find he points out that General Van- 
denberg’s proposal represents his own personal opinion; that it in 
no sense is an official budget request; that the proposal is simply a 
request for more money and is not substantiated by supporting in- 
formation. 

The official budget request is approved by the President and that 
whole budget must be looked at, rather than just additional requests. 
The President’s budget request for adequate financing for the Air 
Force for the 1954 fiscal year provides for $11.7 billion in new funds. 
When added to the $28.5 billion carryover from previous years, this 
will make $40.2 billion available for the 1954 fiscal year. 

The comments of the Secretary of Defense point out that General 
Vandenberg’s proposals would provide only 20 additional days of 
advance financing for appropriations for “Aircraft and Related pro- 
curement” and “Major procurement other than Aircraft.” These 
programs, under the President’s budget, would be completely financed 
for 42 and 48 months, respectiv ely, at the possible 1954 rate of ex- 
penditures. 

(Comments of the Secretary of Defense follow :) 
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THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, June 19, 1958. 
Hon. HoMER FERGUSON, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In response to your oral query and to Senator Salton- 
stall’s request during the hearings before your committee, there are transmitted 
herewith comments on the Vandenberg proposal for an additional $1.4 billion 
of appropriations for the Department of the Air Force in fiscal year 1954 which 
was submitted by General Vandenberg earlier this week in response to a request 
of one of the members of your committee. It should be understood that this 
proposal represents General Vandenberg’s personal opinion and in no sense is an 
official budget request. 

In essence the Vandenberg proposal is simply a request for more money and is 
net substantiated by supporting information, or a showing as to the utilization 
of funds otherwise available. As requested, however, we are enclosing some 
comments with respect to each appropriation classification which makes up the 
total of the $1.4 billion proposal referred to above. 

We feel that the official budget, as approved by the President, provides adequate 
financing for the Air Force for fiscal year 1954. The official budget request for 
new funds in the amount of $11.7 billion together with the $28.5 billion carried 
over from previous years would make a total of $40.2 billion available to the 
Air Force at the beginning of the next fiseal year. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) C. E. WiLson 

Enclosure. 


Aircraft and related procurement 


[Millions of dollars, 


Total avail- 
Transfers | able for ex- 
penditure 


{ Unexpended New 


Lapsed to Expendi 
carryover authority 


Treasury tures 
2. 463 7, 303 : 7s ; 1. 940 
7, 823 | 11, 248 1 1 2 | 4, 366 
14, 713 | 11, 000 (1) 5 713 = se 6, 050 
19, 663 3, 495 ! 23, 15 6, 30-4, 700 
16, 858-16, 458 
1 


1 Less than $500,000. 


The unexpended balance estimated to be carried into fiscal 1955 is between 
$16.5 and $16.9 billion based on the Eisenhower 1954 budget. 

The average monthly rate of expenditure estimated for fiscal 1954 is between 

525 and $560 million. 

If we assume $550 million as a probable monthly rate, the $23.2 billion avail 
able under the Eisenhower budget for expenditure in fiscal 1954 provides finan 
ing for over 42 months—for all of fiscal 1954 and 24% years beyond—not consid 
ering any new funds for fiscal 1955. 

The additional funds of $353 million General Vandenberg says are required 
would add 20 days’ additional advance financing to an already overfinanced 
program. 

The additional 447 airlift and support aircraft stated as required, if found to 
be necessary in the financing period, can be financed by reducing overfinanced 
lead-time in the present funding program. 

A quick look at the unexpended carryover in recent years should make this 
clear. The real question, therefore, is whether further reductions in new 
authorization for fiscal 1954 should not be made to reduce to a reasonable basis 
the 2% years of financed lead-time which will be carried into fiscal 1955. 

The next page indicates the area of excess financing. 
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Differences in funding for Air Force aircraft and initial spares between the 
Jan. 9, 1958, budget and the revised budget now before Congress 


{mount 
(in milliona) 
Items eliminated or reduced: 


1. Elimination of funds for aircraft not ready for production in the 


period to be covered with 1954 financing $1, 000 
2. Reductions in the numbers of support-type aircraft such as trans 
ports, trainers, and helicopters 176 


3. Elimination of a trainer model which was marginal to the Air 
Force requirements and was in any case being eliminated by 


the Air Force om 
4. Reduction in B—47 aircraft for training wit 372 
h. Reduction in financing of excessive lead times 1, 602 
6. Elimination of increment A in January budget 233 
7. Reductions by Air Force in jet spare engines 165 
Subtotal of eliminations or reductions 4, ODOR 


items added : 


1. Excess lead time left in revised budget S47 
2. Additional preproduction costs put in revised budget 100 

4. Contingency for procurement of long lead-time items put in re 
vised budget 56 
Subtotal of items added 1, 903 


Net reduction from January budget for aircraft and related 
procurement 3, OOD 


Va or prot urement othe than are raft 
{Millions of dollars} 


| 
| 
} 


7 Total avail 
7 : ; i] 
nexnended | New author 4 
Fiseal vear 7 rransfers | able for | Expenditure 
pve | expenditure | 

1951 994 1 ARH 1.610 12H 
1942 1, 424 1. 775 , 1909 17 

oan 799 900 3, 632 
{ » OR? 625 3, 607 RK) 

; ayy 
Ir ferred from 1951 appropriation special procurement” when new appropriation was established 


The unexpended balance to be carried into fiscal 1954 is estimated at almost 
$3 billion, of which over $300 million will not have been placed under contract 
by June 30, 1953. The Fisenhower budget requests $625 million of authority, 
which, if appropriated, would make $3.6 billion available for expenditure in 
fiscal 1954 and subsequent years 

The average monthly rate of expenditure during fiscal 1954 is around $67 mil- 
lion, and the Air Foree estimates that spending would be around $75 million 
a month at the end of fiscal 1954 

Even assuming a $75 million monthly rate for all of fiscal 1954 and thereafter, 
the $3.6 billion available for expenditure in 1954 would finance these procure- 
ment requirements for 4 vears—all of fiscal 1954 and 3 years beyond—not con- 
sidering any new funds for fiscal 1955. Unexpended funds to be carried into 
fiscal 1955 are estimated at $2.8 billion. 

The additional funds of $50 million listed by General Vandenberg for this 
account would merely add 20 days’ additional financing to programs which will 
already have heen financed 4 years ahead at the possible 1954 rate of expenditure. 

If the $50 million of ground-powered and electronic eauipment for which this 
amount is requested is required, it can be financed without difficulty bv slight 
adjustments. within the total sum of $3,.600,000,000 which would be available. 


DEPARTMENT] 


Under the ‘Truman budget, $4.2 billion 
ance and operation Under the Hisenh 
billion, a reduction of $1.0 billie Genet 
ing the appropriation for this purpose hy $600 mi 

During the past several years, large st of 
been financed in this appropriation ar 
appropriation and retain available 
gregate over $9 billion even if large stocks of sy 
the beginning of fiscal year 1951 for World War Il 

This “housekeeping” type of appropriation is suscepti 
omies, both in overhead and improved supply distribution, w 
the Air Force to get along next yveur on the nme amount of I 
this year 

The initial Air Force request to the Secretary of Defense for matt 
operation for 1958 was $5.8 billion. The budget request w ibmitted 
billion. The appropriation bill passed by the House provided for a cut of $624 
million, based on the recommendation of the Appropriations Subcommittee ts 
the effect that “through better management, better u zation of the equipment 
and materials on hand, more careful supervision of all the activities, a better serv 
ice can be performed in the interest of the Nation In the opinion of the com 
mittee there is scarcely an area under this appropriation request that cannot 
take a reduction and still perform its required operation effectively A majo 
portion of all civilian personnel are employed in the areas of this appropriation 
request and a better utilization of such civilian personnel would produce better 
results and at a lesser cost.” 

The Air Force appealed to the Senate for restoration of the entire $627 million 
alleging that this reduction “would necessitate a critical slowing down in the 
level of Air Force activities through fiscal years 1953, 1954, and later years Not 
only would the readiness of the force be affected during the fiscal year 1953 
but the damage in the 1953 proficiency would extend out for many years there 
after.” 

It was further stated that without restoration of the funds reduced by the 
House, “Stocks on hand at the end of fiscal 1953 would not be suffivient to sup 
port the proper flying program in fiscal 1954. Aircraft modification and mechani 
cal deficiencies and changes to improve flying safety would either be deferred to 
1954 or later years or canceled altogether. The reduction in funds would set up 
a lag in Air Force modification which could continue well beyond 1954 Logist 
eal support of individual and unit training programs would be reduced and th 
would result in a reduction in both quantity and quality in our pilots and air 
crews scheduled to graduate from Air Force schools during fiscal year 1953 and 
1954. The cut would also cause deficiencies in spare parts and equipment which 
turn would cause an increase in the number of aircraft out of commission for 
lack of parts. And one of our major problems today is the adequate supply of 
spare parts, especially for our widely deployed overseas units.” 

The Senate remained completely unconvinced by the protestations of the Air 
Force and cut this appropriation by an additional $222 million. Thus, Con 
gress cut the Air Force request by a total of $790 million and provided the Air 
Force with $3.6 billion rather than the $4.4 billion requested in the budget 

Actual operating experience has shown that not only was the Air Force able to 
get along with the amounts appropriated by Congress, but it actually will use 
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this year only $3.2 billion of the $3.6 billion appropriated, and approximately 
$400 million was able to be transferred to meet additional military personnel 
costs. In other words, although the Air Force actually needed only $3.2 billion 
this year, it insisted that the appropriation of anything less than the $4.4 billion 
in the budget would have “critical” effect on the operations of the Air Force. 
Some of the same dire consequences are now threatened unless we appropriate 
$600 million more for fiscal year 1954 than was actually used this year. 

Spare parts consumption is an area that would be affected by increased flying 
hours. The situation with respect to financing and use of spare parts is as 
follows: 

With the 1954 budget as requested, there will have been financed since Korea 
$12.7 billion for aircraft spares and spare parts. On the basis of Air Force 
consumption factors, and allowing $1.5 billion for increased stock levels and 
provision for war reserves, about $3.2 billion would be consumed by the end of 
fiscal 1954. There would be $9.5 billion of such equipment still in inventory or on 
order. Even this ignores the fact that a very great part of the hours flown in 
fiscal 1951, 1952, and 1953 were in World War II aircraft for which great 
quantities of spares were available in inventory at the beginning of fiscal year 
1951. 

The table below indicates the funds available or requested for aircraft spares 
and spare parts since Korea without taking into account stocks on hand at the 
beginning of fiseal year 1951. 











Aircraf spares and spare parts 


(Thousands of dollars] 





Funds programed, 
Air Force Actual ! 
Fiscal year eel ae wee Total consimp- | Difference 
| tion 







| Project 120 | Project 411 


| - - —— - | - -— — —_—— 
| } 
| 
| 


1951 






. 1, 848, 922 571, 161 2, 420, 083 267, 173 
1952 : dewaks 4, 197. 035 697,500 | 4, 894. 435 | 369, 184 | 
1953 peau : 3, 290, 204 860, 532 4,150,736 | 2479, 636 | 
1954 ae 938, 870 300, 000 1, 238, 870 3 554, 789 











































Total 10, 275, 031 2, 429,193 | 12, 704, 224 1, 670, 
Provision for stock levels 


Provision for war reserve and other 


782 
500, 000 
, 000, 000 


Total on hand or on order available 


Be ee eI asin. cdiemerciccmnaccta fu acgitelbenn > 60m hiisabdieeebnieneidtiendann 9, 533, 442 








1 Based on Air Force actual cost per hour. 
29 months actual and 3 months estimate 
3 Estimated consumption based on flying hour program. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 





The request before the committee provides for 970,000 man-years with a be- 
ginning strength of 980,170 and an ending strength of 960,000. As indicated in 
earlier testimony before your committee, this represents a reduction in end 
strength of 5,000 from the actual military personnel in the Air Force on March 1, 
1953, at which time the discussions leading to these determinations were ini- 
tiated and finalized shortly thereafter. 
As indicated in previous testimony, the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee 
in its 40th report dealt extensively with the waste of manpower in all of the 
military services, and particularly in the Air Force. Our reductions were pred- 
icated on information contained in this report and other studies which indicated 
that adjustments of this magnitude certainly could be made without affecting 
the military operations of the Air Force. The initial plan presented by the Air 
Force for the utilization of the 970,000 man-years provided in the budget for 
fiscal year 1954 still included excess numbers of military police, bandsmen, ad- 
ministrative personnel, personnel specialists, career specialists, chauffeurs, and 
base maintenance and related types of personnel, such as grounds keepers and 
grass cutters. ‘ 
A preliminary review of this plan indicates that substantial reductions can 
still be made in all these areas without affecting the Air Force military effective- 
ness. Such reductions will permit the assignment of the spaces needed to support 
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« 
the pilot-training program at desired levels and to other necessary programs, 
such as manning combat wings and squadrons, which were unnecessarily cur- 


tailed in the personnel plan submitted by the Air Force. 


Acquisition and construction of real property 


[Millions of dollars] 


Total avail- 
able for Expenditures 
expenditure | 


Unexpended New 


Fis . 
iscal year carryover authority 


1, 647 
3, 577 
3, 728 
3, 028 


The Air Force will carry over as of July 1, 1953, over $2.6 billion of unexpended 
public works money, and of this amount the Air Force estimates that $1.6 billion 
will not have been placed under contract. These unobligated funds, plus the 
$400 million requested in the Eisenhower budget, will make $2 billion available 
for contracting in fiscal 1954. 

The Air Force contracting performance since Korea is indicated by the 
following: 

{In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 


Available for obligation_.- jin 4 dh at sans ian 1, 600 2, 850 
Obligated heiinbscnel se eT a ea al ae 923 1, 081 


Unobligated at end of year_..........-..........-..-.- 677 1, 769 


General Vandenberg has indicated an additional requirement of $260 million 
over the $400 million requested in the Eisenhower budget. This would make 
$2,260 million available for placing contracts in fiscal 1954. There is no reason 
to believe, on the basis of past performance and the present state of Air Force 
plans, that funds in excess of $2 billion could be effectively placed under con- 
tract during the next 12 months. 

There is no need for the aditional financing called for by General Vandenberg. 
There is sufficient financing provided from the President’s fiscal 1954 budget 
and from prior funds to meet whatever reprograming of facilities requirements 
may be occasioned by such changes in goals as may be decided upon later this 
year. 

Senator Hitu. Mr. Chairman, before we recess, I would like to be 
recognized when we come back again. 

Senator Fercuson. We will recess now until 3 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:35 p. m., a recess was taken until 3 p. m. the same 
day.) 


AFTER RECESS 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. The chair 
man was trying to finish an amendment on the floor and finally decided 
it was impossible to get a vote at that time because of the length of 
the debate, and decided to come to the committee. We may return 
later to the floor for a rolleall. The Senator from Alabama may 
proceed. 

PERCENTAGE OF BUDGET DOLLAR FOR AIRPOWER 


Senator Hini. General, last evening the President in his felevision 
> 5 . . 
appearance spoke of 60 cents out of every dollar in the budget going 
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to airpower. Does that include Navy and Marines as well as Ait 
Force airpower ? 

General VANDENBERG. May | ask the Comptroller to answer that ? 

General Stone. That is right ; yes, sir; it does. 

Senator Hix. Did you give a breakdown this morning as to how 
this budget is divided between Army, Navy, and Air Force in terms 
of percentages ¢ 

General Srone. I have it right here. If I did not give it, I will. 

Senator Hiri. Have you got it in terms of percentages or just in 
figures? I think we had the figures before. 

General Stone. Since 1951 the Air Force new obligational authority 
has amounted to about 36 percent of the total. 

Senator Ferauson. Since 1951? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. There has been a total of about $191 
billion appropriated since 1951 for the military forces. 

Senator FERGUSON. That is for the fiscal year 1952 ¢ 

General Stone. No, sir. That is 1951 to 1954, inclusive. This in- 
cludes the figures we now have for 1954 of about $36 billion for the 
entire Department of Defense. 

Senator Frercuson. That is the Eisenhower budget. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. It is 1951 to 1954, inclusive, and the amount 
again ¢ 

“General Song. $191.7 billion. 

Senator Fercuson. What was it prior to 1954, sir? 

General Stone. Sir? 

Senator Fercuson. How much do we take away from the 191.7 bil- 
lion? Thirty-six billion; is it not? 

General Stone. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hity. The Eisenhower budget is 36 billion. 

General Stone. The Eisenhower budget totals 36 billion. 

Senator Hirz. Do you have the percentage breakdown between 
Army, Navy, and the Air Force of the 36 billion, the Eisenhower 
budget ? 

General Stone. No, sir; I do not have it in that manner . 

Senator Hix. If you do not have it, you can prepare it. 

General Stone. I can prepare it. I do not have it by percentages. 

Senator Hiri. Could you take a minute, and I will go on with 
General Vandenberg 


REDUCED COMBAT 





WORTHINESS 


General, does the reduction from 143 wings to 120 wings reduce the 
combat worthiness of the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. Combat what, sir ? 

Senator Hizxi. Does the reduction from 148 wings to 120 wings 
reduce the combat worthiness of the Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Will the budget now planned, the new Eisenhower 
budget, provide an Air Force which can sustain combat as long as the 
force previously planned ¢ 

General VANpDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Hirx. Is the ability to keep up fighting day after day an 
important element in air operation ? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hm. Was this element, as far as you know, considered 
reducing the budget request ? 

General VanpeNrerG. I cannot answer that, sir. I do not know. 

Senator Hix. In other words, you do not have the knowledge? 

General V ANDENPI RG. No. sir. I do not Know what ol siderations 
led to the decision on the 120-wing budget. 

Se nator Hitt. Are we now lowering our sights below the minimum 
safe level for the defense of this country and meeting of our global 
commitments ? 

General Vanpennerc. That is my opinion, Senator, due to the fact 
that regardless of what we want to do now we have already delayed 
it. I feel, as I stated before, that this 145-wing program should 
attained as soon as possible. 


REFERENCE TO TESTIMONY OF GENERAL RIDGWAY 


Senator Hitt. You may recall that General Ridgway testified re- 
cently before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that air was 
the weakest link in our European defense. We, of course, have made 
certain commitments and international agreements to our NATO al 
lies. Would the 143-wing Air Force provide the means of meeting 
those commitments in full? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. What effect, then, will this reduction to 120 have on 
that? In other words, could we meet.the full NATO commitment 
under the 120-wing program ? 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, to give you an exact answer on that 
is a very difficult and complex problei m. You can reduce our combat 
forces in Korea, reduce our forces protecting the United States, and 
you can practically meet a commitment like that. But if you adhere 
to the war plan in making distribution of air units, then you can say 
that it falls far short of meeting the NATO commitment. I am 
sorry to have to answer it that way. 

Senator Hi. What you are saying is that you would not have 
sufficient. planes under the 120 wings and personnel to meet your com- 
mitments under the NATO agreements and at the same time ade 
quately meet what might be threats of danger in other parts of the 
world, is that right? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Hitt. Let me ask you in that connection, General, is this 
reduction in the Air Force based on any change in military need? Is 
there any change that brought about this reduction ? 

General VANpenserc. None that I know of, sir. 

Senator Hu. Is it based on any known political finding as to any 
lessening of the menace we face? 

General VANpENBERG. None that I know of. 


SOVIET AIR FORCE 


Senator Hr. Is it true that the Soviet Air Force is simply an air 
force and not designed for attack upon us or our allies? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. It is both defensive and offensive. 

Senator Hitt. Both defensive and offensive ? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Is the nature of the Soviet Air Force, although it is 
offensive and defensive, such that we can consider that there is no 
serious threat to ourselves or our allies? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I have testified here that I think it 
does present a serious threat to the safety of the United States. 

Senator Hitz. That Soviet airpower constitutes a serious threat 
today ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hix. Then do you feel that the economic risk of spending 
too much through armament is commensurate with the military esti 
mate and cutting back your 143-wing Air Force ? 

General VanpENBERG. Senator, I do not feel I am qualified to answer 
that question. I have a comment that may or may not have some valid- 
ity. In studying history, there have been examples where nations cer- 
tainly have lost their freedom because they have failed to properly 
rearm. But in my reading of history, I have never known of one coun 
try that has produced economic collapse through expenditures on 
armament. 

Senator Hiti. You do not think then a balanced budget would be a 
deterrent to the threat of the Russian Air Force ¢ 

General VanpenserG. That is what I was trying to say. I would 
like to again make the point that I am not qualified to comment other 
than that. 

Senator Hitt. Do you feel you wouid be qualified to comment as to 
whether the country would be able to sustain as a long-range proposi- 
tion lasting per haps through some years or even dec ades the size of an 
Air Force that included 143 } wings ¢ 

General VanpENBERG. No, sir; that is out of my field. 

Senator Hitt. That is out of your field ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


APPROVAL OF 143 WINGS BY JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Hivy. General, did the Joint Chiefs of Staff approve the 
143-wing Air Force? I think you brought that out this morning. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. They approved it in October 1951 and again as late as 
March of this year; is that correct ? 

General VanpenperG. That is correct. 

Senator Hii. In fact, the message was couched in pretty strong 
terms. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinz. Did you acquiesce in any way either expressedly or 
impliedly in the reduction of the 143 program ¢ 

General VanpenBerG. Would you repeat that ? 

Senator Hitt, Did you acquiesce in any way, either expressedly or 
impliedly in the reduction of the 143 program ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Hitt. We have had a good deal of testimony, as you know, 
about the fact that sufficient money will be available so that it will not 
be necessary to eliminate any combat planes from previous production 
schedules established by the Air Force. What does that do so far as 
reestablishing the 143-wing program is concerned? 
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General Vanpenserc. As I stated before, Senator, airplanes alone 
do not make an Air Force. It requires all of the supporting units, 
the people, the bases, the supplies, flying hours, maintenance and 
operation, and so forth. 


TOTAL AMERICAN SERVICE PERSONNEL IN EUROPE 


Senator Hitt. General, according to the last figures I saw, we have 
some 400,000 American service personnel in Europe. Of course, as we 
know, along with the service personnel are tens of thousands of de 
pendents, women and children. Does not the fact that we keep those 
women and children there mean that they do not think that the Soviet 
threat to Europe is very real or very imminent ¢ 

General VANpENBERG. That is policy set by higher authority, sir, 
and I do not know the answer to that. 

Senator Hitt. What is your personal feeling ? 

General Vanvenperc. My personal feeling is that as far as threat 
is concerned from the Soviet air power, that the United States can 
not afford to take the chance that they are right or wrong in a question 
like that. To my mind we must leave no stone unturned to have a 
sufficient Air Force to meet that threat if it should appear. 

Senator Hitt. General, I think the evidence here shows that you 
were present at the National Security Council meeting where the cut 
in the Air Force program was discussed. Did you raise any objection 
at that time, and if not, why not, and what was the circumstance ? 


NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL MEETING 


General Vanpenpere. Senator, there seems to be quite a bit of con 
fusion about that particular Security Council meeting. At that Se- 
curity Council meeting, which was held April 28, the subject really 
was the general level of the Federal budget. It had in it a total figure 
for the Defense Department. We received a copy of that report the 
day before the Security Council meeting. At a meeting of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that afternoon at 2 o’clock the re port was considered. 
Neither the Army, Navy, nor the Air Force had figures as to what it 
implied in their own services. It was discussed by the Chiefs briefly 
but there was no information available to know what the impact was 
on any of the three services. Until May 6, when we got a directive 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense there was no information 
available as to the breakdown between the services. 

Therefore, had I spoken up for or against anything at that time, 
obviously, I would have had to do it upon no basis, because none of 
us knew what the effect would be. Therefore, my silence, which I 
have previously stated meant neither acquiescence nor dissent obvi- 
ously could not mean either because there was no information there 
on which to base it. I had no instructions from the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff whom I represented at that meeting, and therefore, of course, 
I could make no statement. 

I did make three reports on other subjects during that meetin 


y 
: C - 
which were pertinent. I would have made one on this had the deci 
sion been taken by the Chiefs and had the information been availabk 
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PURPOSE OF MEETING 


Senator McCLe.tLan. General, at that meeting, what I would like 
to know is whether it was a meeting to discuss this budget or a meet- 
ing to tell you what the budget would be because you had no informa 
tion or opportunity to express an opinion, 

General Vanpenperc, As far as I was concerned, Senator, I ¢lo not 


think it was either. I was there as an adviser to the Secretary of 
Defense. He was conducting the Security Council business, as far 
as he was concerned, with the Defense budget. There was no infor 


mation available to me or the Chiefs to comment on, and therefore 
there was nothing for me to say. 

Senator McCiettan. What I am trying to determine is that it was 
not a meeting to discuss, but it was a meetine at which a decision 
had already been made, and you were being told what the program 
would be? 

General Vanpennera. I think there had been previous discussion 
at previous Security Council meetings for a general level of Defense 
budgets. I am speaking now from memory, sir. I am not sure of 
the accuracy of the statement. That is my recollection. This was 
a total Defense budget, and not a breakdown of the services. 

The Chiefs of Staff, until they have 6, 8, or 10 days to examine the 
implications of the budget upon the services, would have no means 
or method of knowing whether the budget was one they could advocate. 

Senator McCrietuan. This was largely just a meeting where the “y 
placed a ceiling on the amount to be appropriated for Defense. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. You at that time had no information upon which to 
base an opinion; is that right? 

General VANpDENBERG. That is correct. 


Senator Hix. Then as soon as you got this figure did you find out 


what the impact and what the results would be? 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. We had to wait until the distribution 
of that figure to the Army, Navy, and Air Force came to us, which we 
got on May 6. 

Senator Hitt. When you did get the figures to the Air Force, then 
vou did busy yourself there as to what the impact would be on the Air 
Force. 

General VANpenBerG. Immediately. 

Senator*Hiii. And as soon as you found out what the impact and 
effect would be, did you talk to the Secretary ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. We had a meeting at which we tried 
to get the wheels of progress going to find out what. the implications 
of this were. Those things, Senator, as I am sure you realize, take 
quite a few days. 

Senator Hin. It took several days to find out just what the inrpact 
would be? 

General Vanpenpera. That is correct. 

Senator Hiry. It meant a re programing of your whole program ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiri. Changing your team, so to speak; is that right. 

General Vanpenpnera, That is correct. 
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PROTEST TO SECRETARY 


Senator Hitt. When you found out what the impact was and the 
results, did you then protest to the Secretary? Did you tell him what 
the impact would be? 

General Vanpennera. As the Under Secretary said this morning, 
that was almost a continuous process while we were adjusting and 
working on this program. I have always been in disagreement with 
it, sir. 

Senator Hitt. As soon as you found out what the impact was, 
you were in disagreement from then on in the reprogramming; is that 
correct ¢ 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hiii. Do you know, General, who determined this budget ? 

General VANDENBERG. All I know, sir, is what we got from the De 
partment of Defense. 

Senator Hi. Did you get it from the Comptroller’s office? 

General VAnpvenBerac. The Comptroller of the Department of 
Defense. 

Senator Hun. Did you get it from the Office of the Comptroller 
of the Department of Defense ? 

General VANDENBERG. I would have tocheck that,sir. It was signed 
by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, sir. 

Senator Hiii. Did it come through the same procedure that our 
other cuts that we talked about here this morning came—from the 
Comptroller’s Office ? 


MEMORANDUM FROM DEPUTY SECRETARY KYES 


General Stone. The way the information came to the Air Force 
was a memorandum signed by the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Mr. 
Kyes, to the Secretary of the Air Force. The Secretary of the Air 
Force again passed it down to the Chief of Staff, and the Air Staff 
for action. When it got to us, there was a breakdown of the dollars 
of new obligational authority for fiscal year 1954. As the Chief has 
said, we went to work on these dollars, and some other instructions, 
and figured out the maximum fire power we could get under the con- 
ditions imposed. 

Senator Fercuson. What was that date, General ? 

General Stonr. That was May 6 that the Secretary of the Air Force 
received this document. 

Senator Hitx. General, is it your view or your feeling that the 
Comptroller’s Office has been the one, all the way through, that has 
initiated these reductions in the Air Force? 

General VaNpenpera. I think the Comptroller of the Defense De- 
partment is the man in the Defense Department that knows most of 
the figures as to cuts and so forth. 

Senator Hux. Has he not consistently claimed through the years 
that the Air Force could do its job with less money ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; I think that is a fair statement. 

Senator Hii. He has made that claim through the years 

Gencral VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Hi. That you could do your job with less money ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


83872—53- 21 
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Senator Hix. Who is the Comptroller today, General, and who has 
been the Comptroller through the years? 

General VANDENBERG. Assistant Secretary McNeil. 

Senator Hm. And he has been the Comptroller through the years 
that we have been speaking about since these cuts have been made 
from time to time ? 

General Vanpvensere. I think that the position of Comptroller— 
I am not sure when it was established as one of the Assistant Secre- 
taries. To my knowledge he is the first Comptroller. 

Senator Hi. ~ = as been the man according to your memory ? 

General VANDEN . Yes, sir. 


REDUCED LEAD TIME EFFECT ON APPROPRIATION 


Senator Hi. General, was the budgetary device of cutting down 
the lead time on planes used to reduce the amount of appropriation ? 

General VANDENBERG. Reorder lead time, sir, will allow a decrease 
in current fiscal appropriations, that is in the fiscal year we are talking 
about, 1954. 

Senator Hiri. Then the effect of that, really, is just to throw the 
cost from one year to the succeeding year ? 

General VANDENBERG. That is as we see it. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, it does not cut down the total cost 
to the Treasury or the taxpayer ? 

General VANDENBERG. Not eventually; no, sir. It is also, I think, a 
l-year operation. It is only possible to do it once. 

Senator Hi. Do you foresee a need for a supplementary budget 
before the end of the fiscal year 1953 in order that you might close 
gaps in production ? 

General Srone. No, sir; not under the present programing. 

Senator Hii. Not under the new program? 

General Stoner. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hiii. Do you feel you are mortgaging the strength of the 
Air Force for a present showing of reduced appropriations ? 

General VaNpENBERG. Would you repeat that, Senator ? 

Senator Hm. Do you feel that under this new budget the strength 
of the Air Force is being mortgaged for a present showi ing of reduced 
appropriations ? 


PRESENT BUDGET ENDANGERING NATIONAL DEFENSE 


General Vanpenrera. I feel that under the present budget the delay 
in reaching the proper strength of the Air Force is endangering na- 
tional defense. 

Senator Hii. You certainly do not think that this budget gives the 
country more defense for less money, do you? 

General VaNpeNeera. I do not. 

Senator Hiiu. You certainly do not think it gives the same combat- 
worthiness with less money ¢ 

General Vanpensere, No, sir. 

Senator Hin. General, in your testimony you spoke about the 15.1 

hillion on page 4 of your statement, and then you said: 


At this moment we believe that an expenditure limitation above $16 billion is 
more realistic. 
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- Is there a ceiling of 15.1 as of now, or do you know? Is that one 
of the limitations that you had in mind, or what is that limitation / 
General VANpDENBERG. That as I understand it is a goal toward 
S which we should endeavor to work. 
B Senator Hinz. You mean the 15.1? 
General VANpENBeERG. Yes, sir, the 15.1. 
- Senator Hitt. In other words, you should set your plans and your 


] program and your action and determination to this 15.1 program ; is 

that correct ? 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct, ¢ 

Senator Him. Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Smith has some 
questions. She was among that number that I spoke of, of the im 
mortals that made the fight in 1949, and I certainly want her to have 
every opportunity. 

Senator Smirn. Thank you. I am not in any hurry, if the Senator 
wants to continue. 

Senator Fercuson. Senator Thye had some questions. 


BOMBING OF NORFOLK INSTALLATION AS EXAMPLE 


Senator Ture. General, just as an example, if you were asked as 
the Chief of the Air lorce to knock out the Norfolk installations, how 
many bombers would you send over the Norfolk shipyards, carrying 
the old type bomb? <A type of bomb other than the atomic bomb. 

General VANDENBERG. I would have to look at the spread of it, sir. 
I would have to look at the construction. I would have to look at it 
and find out whether it was easily destroyed by fire, and whether it 
had to be explosive, whether it had to be blasted. I would have to 
figure—— 

Senator Tuyr. Then, General, it is quite obvious that by your 
answer at this point you are not famili ar with the Norfolk shipy: ards. 
Let us take an air installation. Let us take Randolph Field at San 
Antonio, Tex. How many bombers would you send down there ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, there is no installation that I have 
lived in even for a long time that I could just answer that — stion. 
Whenever we go to knock out an installation, it is very carefully 
planned- —the type formation, the altitude, the bombing accurac y of 
that particular group, the type of construction, the type of b mibs, 
training of the crews. 

Senator Ture. If you were using the best known bomb other than 
the atomic bomb, you would have a fair idea of how many planes or 
bombers you would have to send over there ? 

General VANpDENBERG. It could be figured out. 

Senator Ture. I think you have a pretty fair idea right now, be- 
cause you could not have been in the aviation as many years as you 
have been, and Chief of Staff without having a good idea about the 
number of planes that you would want to send over with the bombs 
in order to knock out that installation. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator may I ask a few questions? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 


INFORMATION NEEDED FOR BOMBING MISSION 


General VanpenserG. How far have these airplanes traveled before 
they got to Randolph Field? What was the fighter defenses that 
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were against them? What is the efficiency of those fighters, and what 
is the weather? I have to know all those things to answer. 

Senator Ture. It is just the same as when your squadrons took off 
from Great Britain and into Germany. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. They had a specific mission, and their mission was to 
knock out a refinery or knock out a dam or a bridge, with the old-type 
bomb. You knew th: 2 one ship would have to pinpoint its explosives 
at its objective. If it was a bridge, they would probably take the 
heart out of the bridge. or take the center span, with the bombs that 
they would carry. 

‘The only reason I am asking this question, General, is just to give 
thought to an atomic type of bomb. If you flew into the area of 
Kelly I iel« l, and if you dropped an atomic bomb. would not that 
atomic bomb pretty well destroy that entire installation, as you and I 
have read of it? 

General VANDENBERG. The entire installation of Randolph Field? 

Senator Ture. Yes, sir. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, the first thing you have to do is to 
get that one airplane, and that one bomb there. 

Senator Tuyr. That is true with any type of an airplane or any type 
of bomb that you are carrying. 

General Vanvennera. No, sir; it is not that simple, because with a 
larger number of airplanes under certain conditions you get less attri- 
tion, in bad weather you get less attrition, in good weather more attri- 
tion. All of those factors bear on it. 

Senator Ture. General, that is true, but suppose that you were try- 
ing to reach your objective. It matters not whether the plane carries 
one type or another bomb. 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Ture. It would have the same flying conditions and the 
same elements to encounter. 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. But if one got through with the old type of explosive, 
its destructive ability would be relatively light, would it not? 

General VANDENBERG, Yes, sir. 

Senator Ture. If one got through with the atomic energy explosive, 
it would be quite destructive. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 


EFFECT OF ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Ture. The only reason I ask you this question—I am con 
cerned about the question of appropriations as you are—but if we 
give thought to the warfare of the years of tomorrow, and if we were 
in an all-out war, we would use everything we had, and if we used 
everything we had, it would be the atomic weapon as an explosive. 
If one plane got through to the old Kelly Field and Randolph Field 
with an atomic bomb, it would pretty well destroy that installation, 
would it not ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Ture. As we read of the explosive ability of that bomb, it 
would destroy that installation, but if you went in there with one 
plane with the old bomb, it would not destroy that installation. It 
would tear up one section of it, would it not? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Tuyr. Then, General, this is the question that comes to my 
mind. Need we reexamine our entire national defense in the knowl 
edge that we have the atomic bomb, and in the knowledge that we have 
the atomic cannon to say nothing of the guided missiles, as to 1 
question of the number of planes that have to be flown over an ob 
jective to knock out the strategic installations there with the old 
time bomb, and the number of planes you would need to send over the 
same target with an atomic bomb would be relatively less, would it 
not ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. It is not that simple, Senator. May I ex 
plain ? 

Senator Trye. General, you can answer that question almost with 
a “Yes” or “No.” 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Tirve. With the atomic bomb, sir, would it not destroy a 
much larger area than the old type bomb? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. Your premise, however, Senator, 
is what I would like to comment on. 

Senator Tuyer. Yes, sir. 


FUNCTION OF AIR FORCE STRATEGIC ATR COMMAND 


General VanpenperG. There was a day when the Soviet Union had 
no stockpile of atomic bombs. As time goes on they have more and 
more. The problem of being able to defend the United States against 
that stockpile becomes greater and greater and greater. All of the 
installations from where the atomic bombers of the Soviet Union may 
take off to launch their attack against the United States obviously 
must be covered by the United States Air Force. 

Obviously, too, in penetrating Soviet defenses, many of our ait 
planes are going to get shot down. 

Besides neutralizing the enemy’s atomic threat, there are two other 
priorities that are given to the United States Air Force Strategic 
Air Command. One is to destroy the industrial potenti il of a hostile 
country, and the other is to save the friendly eround forces that are 
already in contact with the enemy, and who are completely over 
whelmed as far as numbers are concerned. 


Now, when you try to arrive at the numbers of wings needed im the 
Strategic Air Command, you must consider first the attrition that you 
are voing to experience; second, possible sabotage: third, the tre- 
mendous numbers of targets that you are going to have to hit to defend 


this country, the industrial potential that miu pe KTM ‘ked « S28 1 t] 


number of enemy planes that must be destroyed before they destroy 
the United States. In addition o that, yo have t Llso support your 
ground forces to make up for their lack of numbers. When you add 
up those tasks, you see you have a problem that cannot be handled by 
4 or 5 or 15 or 20 or 50 or 100 airplanes. It takes very carefi 

ning on weather, on time, on distance, on numbers of targets, on types 


of targets, and it is a tremendously compl ted problem It worries 
the Air Staff so that thev go into this thing day after day. 

As the enemy’s stockpile increases, as the number of their long-range 
bombers increases, as a new enemy base opens up, as a new eriemy divi 
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sion comes in, all of those things have to be constantly taken into 
consideration. You cannot, sir, do it on the basis 

Senator Ture. Have you reevaluated that entire question on the 
basis that you now do have the stoc kpile of the atomic bomb ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, si 

Senator Ture. And that you ee have a potency there that we did 
not have when we even first commenced to think in terms of the aerial 
strength ? 

General VANpENBeERG. All of these considerations were taken into 
account, and each year the Air Staff goes over them again and examines 
them to bring them up to date. Therefore, the 143-wing program, sir, 
is not based upon new concepts at all. It is based upon what we knew 
was going to happen in 1954, 1955, and 1956; and, unless something 
radical ap pears in the next 2 years, it is going to hold good, sir. 

Senator Taye. And you have taken into consideration the potency, 
of course, of the atomic bomb? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 

Senator THyr. And you have taken all of these factors into con- 
sideration ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 

Senator Tryr. Thank you. 

Senator Frrauson. I wish we could continue, Senator Thye, but 
there is the second quorum call, and it is necessary to answer the call, 
and because of the hour we will have to recess in this room until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

Senator Hint. May I ask a question before we recess? It looks like 
we are about through with General Vandenberg. Will Mr. Wilson be 
here in the morning? 

Senator Frreauson. No; not until we finish with this part of the 
hearing. 

Senator Hitt. When do you think Mr. Wilson will be here ? 

Senator Ferauson. I would say Monday. 

Senator Hi. Mr. Wilson will not be here then until Mond: Ly. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, may I inquire if General Van- 
denberg understood this morning just before we concluded the hear- 
ings that I requested that he give certain information to the commit- 
tee? Was that understood ? 

Senator Frercuson. I will ask now that it be produced. 

General VANpENBERG. We are taking notes for all requests. 

Senator McCietian. There was nothing said whether he would fur- 
nish it. [asked him if he would furnish certain information, and you 
can check back in the transcript to see it. 

General VanpenperG. We are checking all requests. 

(See pp. 307-313.) 

Senator Ferauson. We will resume tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4:20 p. m., Thursday, June 4, 1953, a recess was 
taken until Friday, June 5, 1953, at 10 a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JUNE 5, 1953 


Untrep STaTes SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 457, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the sub- 
committee, presiding. 
Present : Senators Ferguson, Young, Knowland, Thye, Smith, May- 


bank, Hill, and Hendrickson. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. JAMES H. DOUGLAS, UNDER SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE; GEN. HOYT S. VANDENBERG, CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; LT. GEN. CHARLES B. STONE 3D, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, COMP- 
TROLLER, HEADQUARTERS, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE; MAJ. 
GEN. OLIVER S. PICHER, UNITED STATES AIR FORCE, ASSISTANT 
FOR PROGRAMING, OFFICE OF DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERA- 
TIONS; AND W. B. LEACH, CONSULTANT TO CHIEF OF STAFF, 
UNITED STATES AIR FORCE 


ATOMIC VERSUS OLD-STYLE BOMBS 


Senator Frerauson. The committee will come to order. 

Senator Thye, you were examining the witness at the time of the 
recess last evening. Will you continue your examination? 

Senator Toye. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. General Vandenberg, 
I did not get the answer to the question yesterday of how many 
bombers would be necessary to knock out the installations at both 
Randolph and Kelly Fields if the bombers were carrying a load of the 
old type bombs. I know that you could not answer it specifically, but 
I know that you can answer it quite specifically. Just how many 
bombers would be required to carry a load of bombs in there and knock 
out that installation ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. Senator, as I said yesterday, there are so 
many considerations that have to be taken into account. 
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Senator Tuyr, The same cons side ration would have to be taken into 
account whether you were carrying the atomic bomb or the old type 
bomb. So therefore, to the best of your knowledge and judgment, 
if you were asked to knock out that installation. as the general in 
charge of the Air Force, just how many bombs or how many bombers 
would you expect to have to put over the installation in order that 
they would have a load that would be capable of knocking that instal- 
lation out of use, in other words, destroying it? When you stated 
what you think will be the ; ap proximi ate, then let us have the ap proxi- 
mate number of planes carrying the atomic bomb to the ime job. 
I just want to make certain that I know what the potency of the | atomic 
bomb is, as you see it, in comparison with the old-type bomb. 

General Vanpenperc. Senator, it is very difficult for me offhand, 
without a study, as I said, of the building construction, to figure the 
pressures per square inch that are required, the op position, the dis- 
tance, to give you an answer that I would feel would be satisfactory 
to you, sir. That is what worries me. 


FACTORS GOVERNING BOMBING MISSIONS 


May I explain a little further, Senator? If I were given the order 
to knock out Kelly Field and Randolph Field, and I knew from which 
base I was going to operate against those two, and I knew the opposi- 
tion, I would then put it into the Air Staff, to the people who would 
figure out all these requirements, who would figure out the circular 
bombing error of the lead bombardier, who would figure out the per- 
centage of chance which would again require another computation 
for the number of bombs and bombers, the routes that they would fly, 
and out of that, after a long and detailed examination, would come a 
mission order which would indicate the answer that I should a to 
be able to give you. If I give you anything other than that, it is in 
the n: ature of a very wild guess, Senator, and ] just hate to give fe. 

Senator Tuye. I am not trying to get a wild guess from you, Gen- 
eral. All I am trying to get from you, who are the ranking oflicer e 
the entire Air Force of the United States, if I ask an operator of : 
steam shovel making an excavation, that man could pretty well tell 
me what he would accomplish with that steam shovel. You are Chief 
of the Air Force. You flew in over Randolph Field so many times 
that I doubt there is a building there that you do not know. Of course, 
if you were to knock out an installation in a foreign country, nobody 
would brief you on the pressure and the structure, and so forth. AIII 
am trying to ascertain is that if we were flying a squadron of bombers 
in to take out that installation at Kelly Field and Randolph Field, us- 
ing the old-type bomb, how many planes would you have to put over 
the area to knock out that installation; and if you were flying a load 
of atomic bombs into the area, approximately how many planes would 
you antic ipate would be needed to knock that installation out ? 

My guess is, on the atomic bomb, one plane over the target with the 
atomic bomb would put th at installation out of function. I am just 
guessing. If I have guessed wrong, you do some guessing. 

General V \NDENBERG. Sir, 1 can guess. 

Senator Tre. Both of them are going to fly from the same point, 
both of them under similar weather conditions. There is no ques- 
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tion as to the starting point and no question as to the weather condi- 
tions; just over the area, one with the old type bomb, and one with the 
atomic bomb. 

General VANDENBERG. As I say, Senator, I can make a guess that 
will have practic: illy no value . because of all of the factors that I have 
mentioned. In order to get your formation through—and let us col 
sider that it is a daylight raid — 

Senator Tryr. Let us assume that your formation is through and 
over the field. and you h ave avoided : a) the s ene my and you are ready 
to drop the bombs, _ many bombers would you need in there? 
You are already over the field. 


DETERMINING FORMATIONS 


General Vanpenpera. Senator, I cannot do that to give you the 


numbet I would lke to try and point out that it is almost every 
body’ ~ concept that to go to war In the an mM ebody straps an a 
plane on them and they strap a bomb on the sieplane and they take off 
to destroy something. It is far from that, sir. It is a very intricat 


process of figuring formations, and so forth. 
Senator Ture. I will concede all of that. I am j as trying to get 


the answer to this question. You are already over the field and you 
have escaped all the hazards of coming in. You ena up over the 
field and ready to drop your bomb. How many bombers would you 


! 


antic ipate that you wou \ 1 need over the target to destroy the target 
Then when you have an wered t that. then let us 70 TO W hat vou an 
ticipate in the number of bombers over the target with the atomic 
bomb to do the same job. 

General Vanpenpere. I would guess perhaps 2 bombers carrying 
atomic bombs over each place, and roughly something in the neig 


; 


borhood of a group of bombers over each place carrying conventional 
bombs. But now to get those 2 bombers that are carrying atomic 
bombs there, you have to have a group to get them in because without 
it they would not get the e 

Senator Tuyrr. General, I just simply said assuming you were over 
the target. We realize you soak | have problems whether you carried 
the atomic or conventional bomb 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir: odie same number of planes would 
be over there, but only two of them probably would be carrying 
atomic bombs. 

Senator Tuyr. My question was, you are over the target, you are 
ready to drop your bomb. how man vy bombers with the conventional 
type bomb would you anticipate in your best judgment would be 
needed to knock the installation out ? 

General VANpbENBERG. To knock it out, I would guess two at each 
place, and a group at each place. 


SIZE OF BOMBING GROUPS 


Senator Tuyr. What does a group consist of ? 

General Vanvenpera. It depends on whether it is long-range or 
medium. 

Senator Ture. Just assuming you are flying the same type of bomber 
for both loads. 


General Vanpenserc. Roughly 30. 
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Senator Ture. You would have to have 30 bombers with conven- 
tional type bombs and 2 with the atomic bomb? 

General VaNpENBERG. That is a guess. 

Senator Ture. That is all I wanted. That is what I was trying to 
get, General. Thank you. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, you understand that in order to get 
those 2 over, you have to have 28 more prob: ibly. 

Senator Tuyr. And you would have to have that many times multi- 
plied by 30 ¢ 

General VaANDENBERG. No, si 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

General VANpENbeERG. No, sir; for this reason: a group formation 
has an interlocking-fire control. It is self-protection. It flies a 
formation so that the guns of one airplane protect the guns of another 
airplane. You cannot take it on that basis, and that is why, sir, 
I was worried about an answer like that, because the answer truly 
does not give you what I believe you are after, sir. You just cannot 
figure it that way. 

Senator Ture. The answer to the question I was seeking was what 
was the load requirement of atomic bombs to knock out an installa- 
tion in comparison with the old conventional bomb. That is the 
question I was trying to get clear in my mind. 

General Vanpenpere. Yes, sir; but from that, Senator, you took 
the fact that you would need a lot more in the conventional type 
compared to the number that I said you would have to have in the 
atomic type in order to get your formation there. Springing from 
one solution to another you get an incorrect answer, which is the 
point I wanted to make. You cannot figure it that way, sir. Your 
small formation would probably not get there. It is your group 
defensive formation that gets you there. You have to fight through. 
[ hope that is clear, sir. It is a very important point. 

Senator Henprickson. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ture. Yes; I will yield. 

Senator Henprickson. General, are you saying, then, that you need 
the same number of planes to get the atomic bomb over the target 
that you need to get the conventional type bomb ? 


INFORMATION NEEDED PRIOR TO MISSION 


General VanpenserG. Roughly, sir. Again I cannot give you the 
answer that vou desire, sir, because you have to tell me first what the 
ypposition is, you have to tell me how far they have come, you have 
to tell me if there have been diversion: ary flights, you have to tell me 
the weather, you have to tell me the size of the installation, you have 
to tell me what the circular error probability of heading that t: irget 
is of the lead bombardier, you have to give me the aiming point for 
the destruction. 

Senator Ture. General, if I may interrupt—— 

General VaNpenBeERG. All of those are necessary. 


CONVENTIONAL VERSUS ATOMIC BOMB 


Senator Ture. My question was only this, that you were over the 
target with both the conventional and the atomic bombs. You had 
escaped all the hazards that lay before you. You were now over the 
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target. My question was how many bombers do you need over the 
target with the atomie bomb when you said in your opinion two over 
each of the installations, Kelly and Randolph, and then my other 
question was, how many Sommnene over the target with the conven- 
tional type of bomb, an id t hat answer was 30. I realize the hazards 
that you are faced with in getting — the target. both from the 
antiaircraft ae that might be located in and about the n 
stallations as well as the interceptors th at you could anticipate would 
come, But my cont on was this: You are over the target re acy to 
drop the bomb. You ese aped all the hazards that lay en route. All 
l wanted was an answer of how many bombers would be needed with 
an atomic bomb load in comparison with the conventional. 

General VanpEeNbERG. Yes, sir. When you asked the question and 
the way you’ phrased it, you said in essence, what is the bomb load 
that is necessary, not the number of airplanes that are necessary over 
the t target. 


Senator Tuyr. I assumed that each one of the bombers is carrying 
Fare Pierce a 
General VANDENBERG. That is not so, sir. It would not be so in a 


formation. 

senator Tuy BE. General, nevertheless, if you have 30 targets. VW hich 
antiaircraft is endeavoring to reach, and’you must put 30 over there 
in order to destroy the installation, you have 30 targets which they 
are endeavoring to kn ock down and if they knock either one of those 
40 down, they have knocked a plane out. If you only need two 
bombers with the atomic bomb, you have a less number of targets 
which are subject to being knocked down. 

General VANDENBERG. That is corre t, sir. but they are easier to 
knock down. 

Senator Ture. So when you have finally arrived at your target 
you need to get in there with only 2 in comparison with 30 of 
other. Therefore, you have 50 times the 2 in the hazard, because 
there are that many targets up there which antiaircraft and inter- 
ceptors have an opportu nity to knock out. 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir; that is not correct, unfortunately. 

Senator Tuyr. You know very well you have a better chance if 
you have 30 ducks coming over than if you have only , ae you miss 
1 or the other of the 2 your chances are over. But if you have 30 
and miss 1, you still have a chance to knock out another 1. I think I 
have the answer, Mr. Conia. All 1 was endeavoring to ascerta 
Wi as how many bombers would be needed ove rk indolph Kelly Field to 
knock that installation out with the atomic bomb, and how many would 
be needed if they were trying to blow it up W ith conventional bombs. 

General VANDENBERG. No, Senator, that is not the ne you posed it 
tome. There is a very fine distinction if | may make it. I think it is 
very important we get this because it is the nub of the aes that is 
needed for the United States. It is very difficult to explain, but I will 
attempt it, if you will just bear with me. When you say the number 
of airplanes that are needed over the target to destroy it, it is an 
entirely different thing than asking me how many airplanes, carrying 
an atomic bomb over the target, can destroy the target. It is an en- 
tirely different thing, because you have to have a number over the 
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target to insure that you get there. That is a fine point, but it is most 
important, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. General, all I was endeavoring to find out was the 
effectiveness of the two types of bombs over a given target. That is 
the reason I framed the question as I did. I just wanted to make 
certain of the potency of the atomic bomb, and what it could do to an 
enemy installation in comparison with conventional bombs. I have 
the answer. 


NAGASAKI AND HIROSHIMA MISSIONS 


Senator Ferguson. General, may I inquire how many bombers were 
in the mission that dropped the bomb on Nagasaki ? 

General VANpENBERG. One, I believe, sir, or two. I would have to 
check that. I think there were two, sir, a weather ship and the 
bomber. 

Senator Fercuson. At Hiroshima how many were there? 

General VANpEeNBerG. I think two, the same number. 


CONTROL OF AIR OVER JAPAN 


Senator Maypanx. But you already had control of the air in 
Japan? 

General VanpenperG. There is absolutely no comparison between 
that and penetrating defenses, of course. 

Senator Frereuson. I am trying to get the next question. Was 
there any machinegun fire or antiaircraft to combat when you dropped 
those two bombs? 

General VANpDENBERG. I think none, sir. I would have to check 
that. 

Senator Frercuson. You mean all were knocked out ? 

General Vanpensera. As far as I know there was no opposition to 
the flight, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Was there any opposition in existence? Were 
there any fighters in Japan? 

General Vanpenberc. To all intents and purposes we had complete 
control of the air at that time, I would say, Senator. 

Senator Freravuson. At that time you had complete control of the 
air? 

General VANpEeNBeERG. Yes, sir; that is my recollection of it, and 
they were flying above the efficient altitude of antiaircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. You claim now that you are going to protect 
bombers bv bombers ? 

General VANpENBERG. We alwavs have, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And not fighters ? 


INTERLOCKING FIRE FORMATION 


General Vanvensera. The interlocking fire formation of a bomber 
formation is great protection to the bomber formation. Now, if you 
can have fighters in addition, that is so much better, but you surely 
do need, unless exceptional weather conditions exist, very exceptional] 
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weather conditions over the entire route—at least interlocking fire 
provided by a formation. 

Senator Frreuson. 1 understand, as Senator Hendrickson asked 
the question, you need as many bombers and wings, even though we 
have the atomic bomb, and the fact that we increased the destructive 
power of the atomic bomb and the hydrogen bomb or any other bomb, 
the same number of wings and airplanes ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. You will definitely not. On the other hand, 
we must not conceive the idea that because of the destructive power 
now contained in one airplane that all you need to destroy something 
is to send one airplane out and it is destroyed. ‘Therefore, there is 
a reduction in the requirement for numbers. But the reduction is 
nowhere near that of sending one airplane to do a job, just because 
if it got there it could do it. 


rOKYO BOMBING MISSIONS 


Senator Frreuson. When you went into Tokyo at one time, we 
sent four or five hundred. What was the most bombers we sent over 
Tokyo? 

General VaNnpENBERG. I would have to get that for the record. 

Senator Ferauson. Was it not four or five hundred ? 

General VANDENBERG. I would guess it was something of that order. 
I just have to guess. 

Senator Ferguson. When you required four or five hundred for 
destroying a certain target, that was not for the protection of the 
bomber. 

General VanpEenBerG. The formation that they flew was for the 
protection of the bomber. 

Senator Frrauson. Did they not follow in in waves? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir, each one a cohesive unit. 

Senator Frereuson. The Senator’s question was, could you not ac 
complish the same destruction with many less formations 4 

General VanpENBERG. Not many less, sir; some less, yes. 

Senator Ture. You sent wave afte: v. ave to catch the very installa- 
tions that escaped the first bomber. 


PLANE LOSSES 


Senator MAYBANK. T think they lost all but one plane onetime. The 
whole group was wiped out. Am 1 incorrect ? 

General VaANpENBERG. There were some very great losses. 
Senator Ture. But you see, Senator Maybank, when 1 plane carry 
ing the atomic bomb reached the target, it destroyed the target, 
whereas if in the event you had the conventional bomb, 1 load of 
bombs did not destroy the target. Therefore you had to send wave 
after wave in order that the one would catch what the other one 

escaped. 
TARGET SELECTION AND STUDY 


General Vanpenperc. Senator, if I might comment on it, I feel 
that what you are trying to get at, in which I would like to assist you, 
is that you are wondering whether or not in the 143-wing program, 
and especially the Strategic Air Command component of that, we 
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have figured too many airplanes to do a job because of the potency 
of the atomic bomb. I can assure you that the targets that we believe 
that some day we might be called upon to destroy have been looked 
at very, very carefully. They have been plotted with as much as we 
know about them, about the type of construction, the aiming points 
have been selected. We watch carefully our bombardier circular error, 
and General LeMay, who heads that, and I, and all our airmen who 
are conversant with combat agree that the number of airplanes and 
wings we have in the 143-wing program is the bare minimum to do 
the job. We are tremendously worried because there is no backup 
for that force. 
RECENT ATOMIC TESTS 


Senator Try. If I may interrupt at that point, General, we have 
just exploded recently in final trial tests some of the latest bombs, 
and we have just fired an atomic shell. The 143 wings were figured 
not only last year, but the previous year, and I was just wondering 
whether you had taken another look at what we now have, because of 
the most recent tests out in Nevada. I personally, General, am not 
trying to frame a catchy question. I am trying to get clarification 
in my own mind as to whether we have spent wisely all the money 
that we have expended in the atomie field. I am also endeavoring 
to make certain that we have the number of planes, bombers as well 
as the other types of ships, necessary to make up a unit or a wing. 
I am just seeking the information, and I am seeking it from a stand- 
point of making my decision on the appropriations. But I do know 
that once you reach your target with an atomic bomb, after what I 
have seen both by television and have read, carrying the atomic bomb, 
that only lp ylane needs to reach its target and you have less casualties 
than if you needed 30 planes to reach the target. You are going to 
lose more planes in endeavoring to knock out one strategic installation 
with the cenenhinnel homb than you would lose if you were en- 
deavoring to reach it with the atomic bomb, because you would have 
to have more planes in the air to achieve what the atomic bomb could 
achieve. That is what I was endeavoring to clarify in my own mind. 
I was not trying to ask a cone, question. 

I came into Kelly Field in 1917, as an air serviceman when Kelly 
Field had two roads and J be Me clear some of the brush down there. 
I was one who supported Billy Mitchell’s views on aviation. That i 
the reason I framed the question. 


STATEMENT BY GENERAL LE MAY 


General VANpDENBERG. I realize that, sir. May I read General 
LeMay’s comment in a wire he sent me? 

Senator Hin. State who he is for the record. 

General VANDENBERG. He is the Commanding General of the Stra- 
tegic Air Command. 

Senator Hini. At this time? 

General VANDeENBERG. At this time. I will just quote a portion: 

As a field commander in considering the above factors, it appears to me that 
the reduction below 57 wings, which was established as SAC’s goal in combat 
potential by the end of 1954 represents an extension of the calculated risk to a 
point where it may no longer be acceptable to the security of the United States 
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and her allies. I therefore urge that the 57 wings previously authorized by 
Congress for SAC be maintained as a minimum goal and resources be mad 
available to attain this goal with the best possible equipment at the earliest 
feasible time. 


Senator Fercuson. What is the date of that wire? 

General VANDENBERG. That is the 22d of May 1953. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that requested / 

General VANDENBERG. It was not requested, sir. It came to head 
quarters from General LeMay’s headquarters. 

Senator Fercuson. Has that been submitted to the Chiefs of Staff? 

General VANDENBERG. This has not, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Has it been submitted to the Defense Depart- 
ment ¢ 

General VANpDENBERG. No, sir. This is one of my interi ior com 
manders who is simply backing up my own opinion of it, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Had you aaa d this opinion 4 

General VaNpEeNBeErG. No, si 

Senator Frereauson. It came in voluntarily ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, si 

Senator Frrcuson. No vonieael whatever ? 

General VANDENBERG. No request whatsoever. A 

Senator Him. General, is not General Curtis LeMay from whost 
statement you just read the General who ran the strategic attack on 
Japan ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hinzi. Did he not also run much of the strategic attack on 
Germany ¢ 

General VaNnpENsBerRG. He participated under General Eaker and 
under General Doolittle. 

Senator Hin. General, when the Joint Chiefs of Staff sent thei 
statement to the Secret: ry of Defense in March, they knew about the 
atomic bomb then; did the ‘y not? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Perhaps they had a great deal more informatior 
about the atomic bomb, and what it would do and the effectiveness of 
it and what purpose it could serve in strategic bombing than those not 
on the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitz. They had all the information that might be avail- 
able? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 


USE OF CONVENTIONAL BOMBS 


Senator Hinu. And is not this true, too, General, that there are a 
number of targets where even today you would not- use the atomi 
bomb, and where you would use conventional bombs? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; I think there are. 

Senator Hiriti. Would it be your opinion that if we did not have the 
atomic bomb that we would need more than 143 wings ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir: we would, under present world con 
ditions, if the Russians had the atomic bomb 

Senator Hiti. Even Secretary Talbott in his testimony has iterated 
and reiterated not once, but a good many times, that he proposes to 
provide the airplanes today for the 143 wings; is that not true? 
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General VANDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Maypank. General, I understood yesterday that you stated 
that because of the lapse of time you did not believe that you could get 
as far with the 5 billion that was reduced in the-budget as you could 
have gotten when it was first recommended in January. In other 
words, that this delay had hampered you so you cannot be up to date, 
even if you could get the 5 billion. 

General Vanpenperc. We figured it was delayed 6 months right 
now, sir. 

Senator Maysank. How much less than $5 billion do you think you 
can spend effectively and without any so-called waste? 

General VANDENBERG. The staff is working on that, Senator May- 
bank, now, and we expect to have an answer perhaps tomorrow or the 
next day. It has been asked for by several people for the record, sir. 

Senator Maysank. And I asked you about it, too. 

General Vanpenperc. That is correct. I feel that any guess now 
until we have had a better chance to examine it would be a figure that 
is not too good. 

Senator Mayspank. I would not want you to do that. As I under 
stand it, you say you will have that by Monday. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

{See p. 307.) 


MAGICAL IMPORT OF “143 WINGS” 


Senator Frerauson. General Vandenberg, is there anything magic 
about this word or expression “143 wings” ¢ 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Nothing? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. It is the number of planes involved ? 

General VanpeNnberc. No, sir, it is the number of planes, installa- 
tions, trained people, pilot rate, training rate, flying hours, gasoline 
and oil, base facilities, and so forth. 

Senator Fercuson. I have asked the Department of Defense to fur- 
nish me with a complete breakdown of the aircraft required for a 
143-wing program, and I am somewhat amazed at the changes that 
have been made. ‘Then we are using the word or figure 143 in public 
as having a magic meaning. As you say, it means much more than 
just 143 wings of airplanes. Somehow we have the idea that every- 
thing is in 143 wings. Let me tell you why I am saying that. 

It appears that the Air Force has had a lot of flexibility in what they 
require in the way of aircraft, both from the combat type for the 143 
wings, and the support type for the 143 wings, which has been referred 
to, and seems to be the magic word. May I just give you these figures, 
and then I would like to have your comment. 

For example, I am informed on the 31st of October 1951, the Air 
Force submitted a 143-wing program which would require approxi- 
mately 22,700 aircraft, and on January 24, 1952, the Air Force sub- 
mitted another 143-wing program which required approximately 
21,700 aircraft, or 1,000 aircraft less than was previously proposed. 

Then to make the matter even more confusing, on March 2, 1953, the 
Air Force submitted a 143-wing program, and this time it was equiva- 
Jent to-21,000 aircraft, or a difference from the previous of 700, which 
makes a difference of 1,700 planes. 
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Could this alone cause some confusion in the A Force—the fact 
that we have changed since October of 1951 as to what 143 wings were 
until March 2, 1953, a variation of 1,700 airplanes of combat and 
support type? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; I do not think that would cause any 
confusion in the Air Force. 

Senator Frerauson. Are those facts accurate, or do you have some 
other facts? 
INVENTORY REQUIREMEN'I 


General Picner. Mr. Chairman, those figures that you were re- 
ferring to there comprise only the first-line aircraft-inventory re- 
quirement. By the first line, I mean modern aircraft. There is in 
addition to the first-line requirement a second-line requirement which 
are aircraft which have been outmoded, even though they may have 
heen produced since the end of World War II, such as the first F—80 
aircraft. That first-line inventory requirement that you have given 
three different figures for changes each year. 

Senator Ferauson. I would just like to inquire, does it not take less 
men, less gasoline, less training, less of all that General Vandenberg 
has said, to operate 1.700 less first-line, if you call this a first-line, air- 
craft? Is that a fact, or is it not a fact. 

General Picuer. That obviously is correct. But you cannot sep- 
arate the first-line inventory and the second-line inventory. 

Senator Frercuson. I am not trying to separate them. I want to 
know whether or not it will take more men to operate 1,700 more air- 
planes, first-line, and more gasoline, more fields, more everything 
than we have been talking about. 

General Picuer. It will obviously take more men and gasoline to 
operate 1,700 more aircraft, but you are not listening to the part about 
the total inventory. 

Senator Frerauson. I am trying to get answers to the questions. I 
will let you have full time to give your explanation. I just want to 
understand whether or not this is 1,700 first-line planes, and that is 
what you say it is. 

General Picuer. It is. 

Senator Frrcuson. And it will take less men and less of everything 
to operate those 1,700 planes; is that correct ? 

General Picner. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. Now, Mr. Chairman, why do you not let the witness 
give his explanation ? 

Senator Frereuson. I am going to. 

Senator Hiiu. I hope you will. 


FIRST- AND SECOND-LINE AIRCRAFT 


Senator Frrcuson. I allow other people to ask questions and I 
am going to let him give a full explanation, but I first would like to 
have some understanding of what we are talking about. Now, you say 
there are a second line of planes in connection with the 143 wings. 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you give us on October 1 the number of 
planes that were planned in what is known as the second line? 

General Picner. I cannot relate back to your older figures, sir, since 
I was not in this business at that time, but I can give you a « omparison 
with your latest figures. 

83872—53——22 
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Senator Frereuson. All right. Give it for January 24, 1952 

General Picuer. No, sir. I can compare your last figure of 21,000 
first-line aircraft. 

Senator Frrevson. Then will you furnish for the record these 
figures that you are talking about as second-line aircraft on those 
two dates? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested involves classified material and there 
fore was furnished direct to the committee. ) 

Senator Frrauson. Will you give us what it was on March 2, 1953 4 

General Prcuer. Is that the figure that you had of 21,000? 

Senator Frrauson. That is the one of 21,000, which makes 700 
less first line. 

General Picner. The first-line inventory requirement for the 143 
wings on that date was, roundly, 21,000. In addition to that 21,000, 
there was roughly, and fairly accurately, a second-line requirement 
for the 143 wings of 9,000 more aircraft, which would give you a total 
inventory requirement both first and second line of 30,000 aircraft 
for the 143-wing program. 

Senator Frerauson. So what we are talking about now is a program 
in 1953, March 2, of 143 wings, of 30,000 airplanes. It would be 21,000 
first line, 9,000 second line. 

General Picuer. Yes, si 

Senator Frreuson. W ill you get us the same figures for the other 
two dates that I gave you? 

General Prcuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested involves classified material and there- 
fore was furnished direct to the committee. ) 

Senator Frercuson. You may have all the time you desire to make 
an explanation. 

CHANGE IN REQUIREMENTS 


General Picuer. I would like to explain to you, just using one 
example, why those numbers will change from year to year. One of 
the reasons that the decrease that you mentioned to 21,000 came about 
is that originally we planned to buy first-line aircraft for the Train- 
ing Command. We would have to buy first line F-84 or F-80’s to put 
into the pilot-training program, so that the pilots would train on the 
type of aircraft that they would receive when they went to their units. 
As that progresses, and our production continues and those aircraft 
becanie second line, or not the latest model, you are able to use second- 
a0 aircraft to a larger degree in the Training Command, which will 

‘“ause this year-to vear change in your first-line requirement. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. Do I understand that when you 
are figuring 30,000 planes, you are talking about trainers as well as 
bombers and fighters? 

General Picuer. We are eine about every type of aircraft in 
the inventory of the Regular Air Force, the Air National Guard, and 
the Air Reserve. Since the Air Reserve and Air National Guard do 
not purchase, and we do not buy for them, first-line aircraft— 

Senator Frercvson. Then you are not talking about wings. 

General Picner. I am talking about something called the 143-wing 
program, which encompasses all the activities of the Air Force, plus 
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) the need, espet lally in aircraft, of the Reserve | National G 
since their budgets are included within the Air Force budg 
Senator Fereuson. Is there any further expla 
’ General Piciier. No, sir. 
' Senator Frrauson. Do you have any lea, General Stone, as to 
what the figures were in the previous years, bot] to first cd second 


line planes ¢ 

General Stoner. No, sir. I think it is General Picher’s job to kn 
those figures, and I am sure he does. 

Senator ercuson. How long have you been Comptroller of the A 
Force ¢ 

Geveral Sronr. About 2 years and 4 month 
About 2 years, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not have any of these other figures ? 

General Srone. I do not have them with me: no, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Up until March 2, 143 wings was a different 
thing than it became on March 2, is that not true / 

General PICHER. No, sir. The 143 combat wings were not chat ved, 
There were changes within the program of what | would call a minor 
nature, and in each case there was a reduction in the requirement fot 
the first-line aircraft which shows a saving in the procurement of air 
craft. When we can used a second-line aircraft to do a job 1 
Training Command, or in a support role, we do it, and we do not 
request procurement for the new-type aircraft. 


f 


your parce Nn. 


Senator Frerauson. Now, are we talking about the same thing? 
You have thrown in the word “combat” wing. Are we talking about 
143 wings or are we talking about 143 combat wings. As Mrs. Smith 


would say, we wish you would define the term. You used a different 
word than I used. 

General Picuer. Sir, there are in the 143 wings, 126 wings about 
which there can be no doubt as to the definition as to whethe1 they ire 
combat, because they either shoot or drop bombs. There are in addi 
tion to that the airlift units, 17 of them, which are, the Army says, 
certainly combat units since they carry the pal atroopers into the crop 
area. 

Senator Frercuson. Did you ever ask for 143 combat wings? 

General Picuer. We asked for 126 combat wings with 17 airlift 
units, to support the need of the Army for air drop in the combat zone. 

Senator Frercuson. Then the word “143” has no magic meaning / 

General Picuer. No, sir, not magic. 

Senator Frereuson. It has included in it 126 combat wings. 

General Picuer. Fighting combat wings. 

Senator Frrevson. lighting or combat wings, and 17 more support 
wings. 

General PIcHeEr. Airlift wings within the 143, and they get shot 
at, so that raises the question as to whether they are combat or not 
They cannot shoot back, but they get shot at. 

Senator Frerauson. Were the figures that I used proper / 

General Picuer. On the first-line inventory / 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

General Picner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. So the Vv have changed the first-line inventory / 

General Picuer. Requirement, yes, sir. 
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FIRST-LINE PLANES IN KOREA 


Senator Frreuson. If the figures are correct, 1,700 planes in the 
first line—— 

General Prcurer. Requirement. 

Senator Frerauson. Are you flying any first-line combat planes in 
Korea ? 

General Pictmpr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Is the B-29 a first-line plane ? 

General Picner. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Is the B-26? 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you tell us, if you can, in this open hear- 
ing, what first-line bombers you are flying in Korea? 

General Picner. We are flying no first-line modern bombers. 

Senator Frerauson. No first-line bombers; that is correct, is it not? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So the first line coming in the fighters in Korea ? 

General Picurr. The first-line fighters are fighting in Korea. 

Senator Frerauson. What percentage, and I am not asking for a 
number, of the fighting airplane strength in Korea is first line? 

General Picner. Of the fighting? 

Senator Fercuson. The fighters. 

General Picner. The fighters? 

Senator Ferauson. Yousay none of them are inthe bombers. What 
percentage are in the other part of your Air Force? 

General Picuer. 100 percent, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. 100 percent ? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Has it always been 100 percent? 

General Picurer. At the beginning of the Korean war we were 
starting with F—80’s, had just converted the units from the F-51, which 
is the Mustang, to the F-80’s, Those were and are still first-line aircraft 
and were capable of doing the job of fighter bombing, but were not 
capable of doing fighter-to-fighter combat with the MIG-15. That we 
had to match with the sweptback F-86. 

Senator Frrcuson. How long has it been since we have had 100 per- 
cent first line in our fighters? 

General Picuer. In Korea? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

General Picuer. About January 1951 we were able to phase out all 
the F-51’s and replace them with jets. 

Senator F'rrcuson. So the first 6 months of the war we had second 
line? 

General Picuer. Partly. 

Senator Fercuson. What percentage? 

General Picuer. I would say roughly 25 percent were second line 
at the beginning of the war. 

Senator Fercuson. Then it would indicate that all of our first-line 
bombers, whatever we have, have not been used in Korea. 

General Picner. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Are there any others that have questions? 

Senator Henprickson. General Vandenberg, getting back to the 
subject of wings, you described all these other factors, the fuel, the 
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bases, manpower, but all these things are measured, are they not, by 
the number of planes? Is that not the measuring stick ? 

General Vanpenserc. I do not believe I understand the question, 
Senator. 

Senator Henprickson. We are trying to get a definition of wings. 
You said wings consist of planes, men, bases, fuel, all those factors. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, Sir. 

Senator Henprickson. But are not all the other factors secondary 
to the number of planes? The number of planes constitutes the 
measuring stick of wings, is that not right ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. To an extent, Senator. If a wing of fighters 
consists of 75 airplanes, if you have 75 airplanes on a field without 
the pilots, the gasoline, the bombs, without the trained crews, without 
the mechanics, obviously it would not be a wing, sir. But if the 75 
planes are on a proper base, and if the proper people are there to 
maintain them and fly them, and if there is sufficient gasoline, oils, 
bombs, and SO forth, that would be a wing, sir. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF DELAY 


Senator Hi NDRICKSON. That is exactly what I wal ted to know. 
General. You spoke a few moments ago in response to a question 
from the Senator from South Carolina of a 6 months’ delay. I had 
Just come into the room at that time. What did you say was respon- 
sible for that delay ¢ 

General VANDI NBERG. | believe, sIr, in the test mony yesterd Ly the 
question was asked that if we had more money available right now, 
and all restrictions were lifted, what delay would be caused in attain 
ing the objective of the 143-wing program, and the answer that I eave, 
I believe, sir, was that we figure it is about a 6 months’ delay now to 
the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

Senator Henprickson. You do not mean to imply th 
tion of the Eisenhower budget has caused a 6 months’ de Ly, do you ¢ 

General VAnprenBerG. As you have called it, the Eisenhower budget 
in itself is a budget for the Department of Defense, as I understand 
it. What is causing the Air Force to have gotten to the position of 
not being able to pick up the loss in time by a6 months’ period has 
been due to certain restrictions along the line of bull 
personnel, and so forth. L do not know whether that answers the 
question, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Not quite. 

General V ANDENBI RG. | be lleve that was explained in my initial 
statement. 

Senator Henprickson. As a result of this modified budget, you had 
no cancellations, did you 4 

General VanpenserG. We have had cancellations, a few; yes, sir. 

Senator Hrenprickson. Cancellations of contracts? 

General VANDENBERG. It is not pertinent. We have to all intents 
and purposes the combat aircraft for the 143-wing program. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. You said there were 
some cancellations. Where were these cancellations ? 

General VANDENBERG. | am informed there have 
cellations of combat aircraft as yet. 
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Senator Henprickson. I think yesterday you referred to the con- 
fusion as a result of directives and so forth. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Is it not true that wherever you have to re- 
duce expenditures, in a family, or community, or State, or at the na- 
tional level. it causes some frustration, does it not ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sit 


FORMULATION OF DEFENSE BUDGET 


Senator Smirn. General Vandenberg, I want to compliment you on 
the candor and the courage of your statement and your answers t& 
questions put to you. I wish the committee could always have such 

candor and lucid replies to its questions. 

I am troubled, General, not only by the question of whether our 
national security can stand a $5 biilion cut, but also with the manner 
in which the cut was arrived at, the manner in which the defense 
budget was formulated, in other words. I would think that one of 
the greatest values that we have in our Joint Chiefs of Staff would 
be in obtaining their opinion, their appraisal and evaluation of how 
large and what should be the makeup of our Armed Forces to pro- 
vide an adequate national defense. Surely that wasa part of what was 
envisioned by Congress in the enactment of the Unification Act, and 
specific proof of this is the guaranteed right of a Chief of Staff to go 
directly to the President to register disagreement. Yet thus far in 
these hearings not only have we not been able to find out how the 
budget was arrived at, who made it up, or to what extent the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff were consulted or permitted any participation in the 
formulation of the defense budget. Asa matter of fact, my impres- 
sion at this time is that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were ignored and 
given no voice in the formulation of the budget. 

I received the very definite impression from the testimony of De- 
fense Under Secretary Kves that vou were given an opportunity to 
protest against the cut to them, and to the National Security Council, 
but that you did not, and the impression that they got was the fact 
that you did not was a complete answer to my question which was 
asked several times as to whether the Joint Chiefs of Staff were con- 
sulted on the Air Force cut. 

Now, with these things in mind, I would like to ask you certain ques- 
tions to try to get at the real facts as to what extent the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff participated in making up the defense budget. 

At this place in the hearing I would like to include Mr. Kyes’ state- 
ment, found on page 60 of the page proof of the hearings, when he 
said: 


When I presented this to the Security Council, General Vandenberg was at the 
table and he has never been refused the opportunity to talk if he had anything 
to say. 


First I would like to have your comment on the statements about 
your being given an opportunity to speak up. 


GENERAL NATIONAL BUDGET DISCUSSION 


General VanpensBerG. Senator Smith, I appreciate your statement 
concerning me. As I explained yesterday in answer to a similar ques 
tion, there seems to be some confusion about the subject matter of the 
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Security Council. The Security Council meet ing- -l believe the date 
was April 28, and it was approved on the 29th—those figures I believe 
] gave incorrectly yesterday. I think I stated yesterday that the meet 
ing was on the 29th. I believe the paper was approved on the 2th. 
I would like to be able to correct that in the record. 

At that time, the day before that Security Council meeting, 1 had 
access to the information. The information was, as I read it, a general 
National Government budget discussion including the budget for the 
Department of Defense. 

In the afternoon of that day, the Joint Chiefs of Staff had a meet 
ing at 2 o’clock, at which time (the 27th of April) this paper was 
shown. It contained no breakdown of either Army, Navy, or Ait 
Force funds. We had no way of knowing what the impact on any one 
service would be. Anything that I could have said at that time would 
have been a pure guess. The Chiefs themselves had not had an oppo 
tunity to have their staffs look at it. So whatever they might have 
said would have had very little weight, because they would not have 
known what they were talking about. 

Senator Ferauson. General, you say a figure was given. What was 
the figure ? 

General VanpenberG. I do not have the Security Council paper 
with me, sir. I would think that, being a Security Council paper, it 
should be given in executive session. But it was the budget for the 
National Defense Establishment. 

Senator Fercuson. But it was a total figure ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Would that not have been the time, you repre- 
senting the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to ask, “What does this mean to each 
one of the services?” 

General VanpenBerG. But it had not been figured out yet, sir. 

Senator Freracuson. Were you not concerned with what it meant to 
your service ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why did you not ask what it meant to the Aj 

General V ANDENBERG., Because, sir, ho one co ild tell what it meant 
to the Air until the Air had a chance to examine it, and it takes us 6 to 
8 days after we get a figure. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you figure out, then, among your services, 
what it meant tothe Air? 

General VANDENBERG. We could not, sir, until after we had the 
breakdown from the Secretary of Defense’s Office, which we got on 
May 6. That was the first time—— 

Senator Freravson. You mean to say they gave you a lump sum 
figure ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. It was not given to the Chiefs. 

Senator Fercuson. No, it was given to the Security Council. 

General VANpENBeERG. That is right, the NSC was given a lump 
sum figure for the Department of Defense. 

Senator Frerevson. And you did not ask what it meant to the Air 
or the Navy or the Army ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir, because it had not been figured. I 
knew it had not been figured out yet, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. When were the figures handed to you ? 


; 
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General VANpDENBERG. May 6. 
Senator Fercuson. Did you go back and make the protest then ? 


PROTEST MADE 


General VaANpEeNnBerG. On May 6, after we got the figures, I made 
the protest, as I have stated, to the Secretary. Previous to that time, 
the Joint Chiefs protested a cut—this was one of a series of proposed 
reductions in the National Defense Budget. 

Senator Fercuson. Could I ask right there, was that the way it was 
done in previous years ¢ 

General VaNpENBeERG. This way ? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

General Vanpensera. No, sir, not to the best of my recollection. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that the way the budget was handled ? 

General Vanpenrera. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Senator Ferguson. Were you ever present at the Security Council 
in previous years when the amount was determined ? 

General Vanpenpenrc. No, sir. 

Senator Frravson. Then you do not know whether or not it was 
the same asthe previous years. 

General VanpenperG. That is right insofar as the National Security 
Council is concerned. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, would you continue to answer Mrs. Smith’s 
question ? 

General VaNpeNbBeRG. Yes, sir. At an earlier date we had another 
figure, and the three service Chiefs were asked to come in and tell 
what it would do totheir force levels. 

Senator Smrriutz. Asked by whom, General ? 

General Vanpenserc. By the Department of Defense and we ap- 
peared before the Security Council. We had our day in court, Senator 
Smith. Each Chief, including the Commandant of the Marine Corps, 
presented a paper explaining exactly what those cuts would mean. 

Senator Smiru. That was when? 


JCS NOT PARTICIPANTS IN BUDGET FORMATION 


General Vanpenpera. That was about the 25th of March, I believe. 
That cut—and I am ouessing now—was so drastic that it was not the 
cut that was finally given. In other words, the total sum for the 
Defense Establishment was not the final one at that time. So really 
the Chiefs, as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, have not been participants 
in the makeup of this budget. However, the service Chiefs have par- 
ticipated from time to time. 

Senator Smrru. Through the Security Council, did you say? 

General VANDENBERG. Once through the Security Council, and 
other than that through their departments with the Secretaries of 
their departments. 

Senator SmitnH. Then the first indication that you received of the 
cut, do I understand, was May 6? 

General Vanpenserc. Of the final cut it was May 6. 

Senator Frercuson. Senator Smith, maybe the civilian head could 
clear this up. I think this is a very important matter, as you do, Mr. 
Douglas, you are here, and I wonder whether or not you can add any- 
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thing to this answer so we get it on the record at one place. What is 
the consultant’s name ? 

Mr. Leacn. W. B. Leach, and I am consultant to the Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force, and brigadier general in the United States Air 
Force Reserve. . 

Senator FrerGuson. You are a civilian ? 

Mr. Leacu. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. And you are consultant to the Chief of Staff 
who is General Vandenberg. 

Mr. Leacnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. And to who else? 

Mr. Leacnu. Just to the Chief of Staff. 

Senator Fercuson. Just to the Chief of Staff of Air. 

Mr. Leacu. That is right. 

Senator Fzrquson. You have no consultant capacity with the civil- 
ian heads of the Air? 

Mr. Leacu. No. sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Can anybody else clear this up ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Might I just discuss one matter a moment ? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 


CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO EFFECT OF EXPENDITURE LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Dougias. Mr. Chairman, I think I would like to add a few 
words to what has been said, particularly because I get the impression 
that Senator Smith feels there was no discussion, continual exchange 
of views, that to my mind should go into budget making, usually does 
go into budget making and went into this budget to a very large extent. 

Reference has been made to the fact that a number of exercises had 
been carried out in the budget field. To recall several of them and 
give an idea of the care with which the budget was approached, I 
would say that first the Air Force was asked, as General Vandenberg 
suggested, to consider certain expenditure limitations and the effect 
that those might have on the force level of the Air Force. 

Senator Frerauson. When was that consultation taken ? 

Mr. Dovauas. I think March 25. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, was it not asked ? 

Mr. DouGLaSs. There consideration was given to the effect ot ex- 
penditures limitations. 

Senator Frereuson. You say that the Air Force was asked as to 
what effect certain expenditures limitations would have on the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Doucuas. That is correct. The general has already referred 
to that. 

Senator FERGUSON. What ficure was given to him at that time? 

Mr. Dovuali AS. I hesitate, Mr. Chairman, to go into those heures 
because I am sure they are still classified and | suggest that you go 
into the figures in executive session. 

Senator Ferauson. How can they be classified when we have all the 
other figures? How can a figure like that be classified ? 

Mr. Dove.as. | would personally think they could prot ably be 
classifie’ as working papers on the basis that their wide disclosure 
either at that time or another time might easily lead to misunderstand- 


ings? 
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Senator Fereuson. Now, I do not know that you can get much more 
misunderstanding than you have right now. 

Mr. Dovetas. | am not trying at the moment to straighten out any 
misunderstanding on the figures, but what I regard as a misunder- 
standing as to the extent of general consideration and discussion be- 
tween Air Staff. Air Secretary’s Office, and the Defense Secretary’s 
Office on the matter. I think that is important. 

Senator Ferevson. I do not understand why this committee is not 
entitled to all the facts. Mrs. Smith has indicated, and I think the 
other members of the committee share the view, that the picture as it 
stands here today, from what has been said in the last few days, is 
certainly confusing. Why cannot we get how this budget was made 
up? The public has a right to know how a budget is made up. 

Mr. Dove.as. Right. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, why can you not give it to them ? 

Mr. Doveras. The only hesitation I have is that the figures were 
classified by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. I think that for 
purposes of this discussion the important thing is—— 

Senator Frereuson. Was it $5 billion or near it? 

Mr. Doveras. No, sir; it was not, because the figure I have reference 
to was the total expenditure figures estimated for 1954. 

Senator Frrevson. It has nothing to do with the budget of 1954? 

Mr. Doveras. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. It only had to do with the expenditure in 1954? 

Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. CanTaskthis? Was it below or above the figure 
that has been used here as $15,100 million ? 

Mr. Dovetas. It was below that figure. 

Senator Frreuson. It was below the figure. So you had in March 
a warning that there may be a target—I think is the proper word in- 
stead of limitation—of below $15,100,000,000? Is that correct? 


APPROACH TO PROBLEM 


Mr. Dovetas. Yes. Iam trying to emphasize the fact that the whole 
problem was approached with the greatest care from every direction 
and that these exercises involved different approaches, first an ex- 
penditure approach, then on the first submission of the Air Force 
budget an analysis came back from the Secretary of Defense indi- 
cating substantial reductions and asking for Air Force comment on 
those substantial suggested reductions. After that there was set 
tentatively a personnel ceiling. And in each instance the Air Force 
studied the results, sir, of those various approaches and came up 
either with estimated expenditures or estimated force levels that 
would result from a personnel ceiling and expenditure ceiling or a 
proposed appropriation level for 1954. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, were the Chiefs of Staff for the respec- 
tive services ignored in the making of this budget or in the making 
of the target for expenditures in the respective departments ? 

Mr. Doveras, Not in my opinion, sir, and I think General Vanden- 
berg will agree with me. The Chief of Staff of the Air Force, the 
Staff of the Air Force, the Secretary’s Office, all participated in the 
dliscussions and in consideration of the various problems presented. 
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Senator Frreuson. Over how long a period—you call them exer- 
cises, which was a submission of | item on personnel, 1 way of doing 
it by another method, and so forth—how long did that take? 


PREVIOUS REVIEW OF AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Dovucrias. My first contact with it was early in March. The 
first directed exercises I think was the one referred to by General 
Vandenberg, but before that the Air Force had made a careful review 
of its aircraft programs. That was really in February and in March. 

Senator Fercuson. In February, as early as February, there were 
surveys being made? 

Mr. Dove.as. I think, sir, that we are dealing with the budget in 
one form or another almost the year around. 

Senator Frercuson. Senator Smith’s statement indicated that there 
was a feeling by the public that the Chiefs of Staff were ignored in 
tnis budget figure and ignored when it came to placing a target or, 
us some people call it, a limitation upon expenditures in the coming 
year or years. 

Senator Smira. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the Under 
Secretary at the same time will he say if they followed the regular 
procedure in making up the budget or if they developed something 
new. You may want to include that in your statement. 


PARTICIPATION OF JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFI 


Mr. Doveuas. Let me first comment on the reference to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. I think, and I particularly ask General Vandenberg 
to correct any impression that he does not ugree with, there is a little 
misunderstanding resulting from the way the Chiefs or Joint Chiefs 
ure referred to. It is my understanding Thad the Joint Chiefs are 
advisers to the Secretary of Defense and never recommend with respect 
toa budget ; they concern themselves with force levels 

Senator Frrcuson. They do not recommend dollars ? 

Mr. Doveuas. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. They never have; have they / 

Mr. Doveuas. That is what I am trying to emphasize. Each Chief 
of Staff, however, must necessarily participate and take a primary 
responsibility, as I see it, with the secretary of his Department for 
budgets prepared and submitted. 

Senator Smirn. Right there, Mr. Chairman, if I may interrupt, « as 
course they do not recommend and are not supposed to recommend : 
to dollars, but they recommend or should be recommending as to pet 
sonnel and planes, which means dollars. You can call it force level or 
anything else you wish. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will agree they are the best source of advice and 
counsel set up in the Military Establishment and in the Federal Gov- 
ernment for determination of force levels 

Senator Smirn. Are we not paying the military, training the mili- 
tary for that purpose / 

Mr. Dovue.as. Have I said anything that did not indicate that ? 

Senator Smiru. My questions do not indicate how I feel. What 
I would like is this situation cleared up so that when the time comes to 
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vote on this I can vote conscientiously, and I find it needs to be, and 
[ am not getting anywhere, Mr. Chairman, any more than I have in the 
last 3 days. Personnel and planes certainly mean dollars. 

Senator Frerauson. Can you not tell us what was accomplished a 
far as the Chiefs of Staff or the Joint Chiefs of Staft weve conperentt? 

Mr. Dovetas. I have not undertaken to speak to that point. General 
Vandenberg is certainly the proper witness to speak to that point. I 
only undertook to clarify what seemed to me to be confusing with 
respect to a function of the Joint Chiefs which I understood had been 
referred to as dealing direc tly with the budget. 


QUESTION OF CONSULTATION WITH JCS AS ORGANIZATION 


Senator KNow.Lanp. If I might ask a question here, because I think 
the record is a little complex, to say the least, at the moment. What 
I would like to find out, Are these Joint Chiefs, to use a simple ex- 
pression, wearing two hats, that they were not consulted as a Joint 
Chiefs organization but that they were consulted in each of their de- 
partments as service chiefs, or were they ignored; in other words, did 
the civilians make up this budget without consultation with the Chiefs 
of Staff of each of the services ? 

Mr. Dove.as. They were certainly not ignored. They were con- 
sulted by the service Secretaries at great length. 

Senator KNow.anp. I ask you whether the Joint Chiefs as an or- 
ganizition was consulted. Presumably from the testimony of Gen- 
eral Vandenberg they were not consulted as an organization prior to 
this figure going in, but I would like to ask General Vandenberg, if 
Senator Smith would permit, were you consulted in your capacity 
not as a member of the Joint Chiefs but as service dita f or Chief of 
Staff of the Air Force ? 

General VANpDENBERG. In the earlier Security Council meeting I 
spoke about, Senator, we were given an opportunity to prepare a 
paper to show what a previous cut, a previous trial-and-error cut, you 
might call it, would do to the three services. As I said, the three 
Chiefs and Commandant of the Marine Corps presented papers to 
show what that cut would mean in their services. I can only speak 
now for my own particular service. 

When we got the Air Force budget figures, then the Air Force went 
to work to attempt to make from that figure the best force possible, 
and at that time there were consultations between the Chief of Staff 
al d the Secretary and the Under Secretary, who was also having con- 
versations with the Defense Establishment about what this would 
do to the Air Force and what the situation would be and what the 
compcsition should be, and so forth and so on. 

Senator KNowLanp. Now, that is after you got the figure, but what 
I would like the record to show was prior to getting the figure as 
Chief of Staff of the Air Force, were you consulted in the discussions 
leading up to the presentation of the budget to the Security Council, 
not. whether your views were accepted, because obviously they were 
not, but I do think we should know whether you were consulted and 
the matter was discussed with you prior to that figure going into the 
Security Council, either in your capacity as Chief of Staff of the Air 
Force or as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 





; 
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General VANDENBERG. Not with that figure—— 
Senator Smirn. May I include right there an addition to that 
question, if you please? In other words, did you ever submit a budget 
for the Air Force to anybody in connection with all this? 
General VANpENBERG. You mean prior to this¢ No, ma’am. 
Senator SMirn. Any time during the time that we are discussing ! 
General Vanpenserc. I think it is important that 1 get that ques 
tion right, Senator Smith. 
Senator Smirn. I did not mean to interrupt Senator Knowland. 
Senator KNowLanp. What I am trying to find out is prior to this 


figure being presented to the Security Council, which you have testi 
fied to that you saw the day before, as I understand it, it was in a total 
figure for defense, you did hot have ‘al breakdow na between the serv 


ices, so therefore you did not feel incumbent or that you did not have 
the information to make a protest at that time, but leading up to the 
getting of that figure had you been consulted by the civilian heads of 
the Air Force in the making up of the An Force part of that total 
figure ¢ 

General VaNpenberc. The Air Force presented a figure based upon 
a continuation of the 143-wing program, which included the regular 
breakdown that we would normally go before Congress with, the 
Appropriations Committee with, as a figure. That figure was cor 
sulted with the Secretary and Under Secretary of the Air Force and 
with the Air Force. Does that answer the question, sir‘ 

Senator Smiru. What was the date of that? 

General VAnpenpera. That was the 7th of Apr 

Senator Frreuson. I might clear something up, if I ask this 
question : 

Is it not true that the Air Staff is in constant consultation with the 
Under Secretary, Under Secretary McNeil, who is the Comptroller 
of the Defense Department, and the Air Staff confers with General 
Vandenberg as their Chief of Staff? 

General Stoner. We are in contact with the Comptroller of the De 
partment of Defense. 

Senator SmrruH. Is it the contention of the Air Staff that this was 
all kept secret from the Air Staff as to these various proposals that 
Secretary Douglas has now told us about ¢ 

General Stone. Now, sir, if I may reply to that, Mr. Douglas I 
thought in his statements said there were many exercises, if you will, 
on the budget. 

Senator Fercuson. They were attempts to arrive at something. 

General Srone. That is correct. And that went back and forth 
between the Air Force Staff and the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
Staff. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not your duty to keep the Chief of Staff 
advised on what those exercises were ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you? 

General Stone. He knew what exercises were going on. 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Frrauson. Was this done any different than in fiscal year 
1953 2 
General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


] 
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QUOTATION OF GENERAL BRADLEY 


Senator Fercuson. How was it? What was the different procedure 
this time and 1953? Let me read what General Bradley said in the 
hearings in 1953 about the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff set up our recommendations for force requirements, 
first to the eventual force and that part which should be reached in 1953. The 
price tag then was put on it by the Air Force and received by the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office and not by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Is that correct ? 

General Stone. Les, sir: I believe it is. 

Senator Fercuson. Was that what was done this year? 

General Stoner. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the difference ? 

General VANDENBERG. May I answer that, Senator 4 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 


BUDGET FORMULATION PROCEDURE 


General VanpenBerG. Normally the Joint Chiefs of Staff get to- 
gether and determine force levels. Those force levels then go to the 
Secretary of Defense and he gives us a budget and we defend and 
have what is called the opportunity to reclama, that is, to go back 
and put in a petition for more funds if we have been cut so that we 
cannot get the forces recommended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 

Now, in this instance the force levels had already been approved 
for the 143-wing program for the Air Force and reverified in March 
by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The budget then that we got from the Defense Establishment, in- 
stead of pertaining to that force level, we got a cut of X number of 
dollars for the budget and for expenditures, and we had some per- 
sonnel limitations. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you talking about expenditures or budget ? 

General VaANDENBERG. Both, sir. 

Mr. Doveuas. I think General Vandenberg might like to have me 
fill in one spot there, because there was the usual reclama statement 
this year, and that was a request to restore appropriations against 
the proposed reduction that was filed in the usual way with us by the 
Secretary of Defense. That reclama statement by the Air Force was 
made on April 7 for an amount of $15,200 million. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you are talking about expenditures? 

Mr. Dove.as. No, sir; I am talking about the 1954 budget. 

Now, that is the reclama statement that General V ande iberg re- 
ferred to as a usual stage of budgetmaking that was filed this year. 
The final figure which the general has referred to as coming after a 
total defense budget figure, we did not have definite notice of until 
it was received. 

Senator Frreuson. But did you not have these various figures that 
you were consulting on with the Staff ¢ 

Mr. Dovatas. Yes, sir; we did. 

Senator Frreuson. And you had your day in court, as we lawyers 
say, to give your views as to what would be done if certain figures 
were used, is that right? 

Mr. Doveas. That is what I, in general, tried to indicate. 
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Senator Frercuson. Do you just want to indicate it or do you want 
- to say it? 
Mr. Dovetas. I did say it, excuse me. 


he General VANDENBERG. Except for the $11.68 billion. When we got 
that figure, and I wish Mr. Douglas would check me on this, when 
- we got that figure, that was told to us as a final figure. 
of 
RIGHT OF APPEAL 
Senator Mayspank. Did you have a chance to appeal, General ? 
Senator Fercuson. You did appeal, did you not 
Mr. Dovetas. That is correct. 
Senator I'rreuson. But you did appeal the 11.68 figure ? 
Mr. Dovauas. Sir, I do not remember with certainly whether there 
was a time lag of a day in which we had discussions on that figure. 
Senator Frereuson. Did you have further discussions on it? Did 
you appeal, as we call it? 
Mr. Dova.as. These discussions were going on every day and most 
of the day, Mr. Chairman. 
r Senator Frreuson. Did you have a chance to review it with the De- 
c fense Department and did you go over it again ¢ 
Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a yes or no on 
E that, did they appeal ? 
‘ Mr. Dove.as. i am perfectly happy to give it to you, but really 
) when in some period in the past you have spent all di Ly, day in and 
| day out, discussing budget figures, it is not easy to answer with con- 


fidence that there was a time period in which you talk about it before 
it became fixed. 

Senator Frercuson. When you heard about 11.68, when you heard 
that figure, did you go to the Staff and discuss it / 

Mr. Dovucuas. My recollection is that Assistant Secretary Lee 
White received the figure and he immediately communicated it to me 
and to the Staff. 

Senator KNow.anp. Did the Staff agree with that or was it kept a 
top secret from the military end of the Air Force? I think that is 
a pertinent question. 

Mr. Dove.as. It could not be, Senator. 

Senator KNow.anp. | merely want the record to be clear here so 
that we can at least know if the Air Force flying and military person 
nel was getting the same information as rapidly as possible as the 
civilians were getting in regard to the budget. I think it is a pertinent 
question. 

Mr. Dovetas. I would state unqualifiedly that they were. 

Senator Fereuson. Now, do you dispute that, General Stone; that 
you were given this figure of 11. 68? 

General Srone. No, sir. That is a figure we were given. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you give that to your Chief of Staff? 

General Strong. The Chief of Staff knew about that; not on the day, 
I do not think. 

Senator Frreuson. I am not particular whet 

Gooner: | Ss ONI He k ew abe ut it later. 

Senator Maynanx. How much later ? 


er it Was on the d iv. 
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General Stone. I think the Chief of Staff got back from South 
America on about the 25th of May. He probably knew about it the 
25th or 26th. 

Senator Frerevuson. How long was the Chief out of this country ¢? 

General Sronr. About 2 weeks. 

Senator Frercuson. Then you had the figure and was going over 
it, and at least the deputy, General Twining, was familiar with it? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you have the right to appeal, as we would 
call it; that is, to go to the Defense De spartment and discuss it with 
them ? 

General Srone. Sir, we made several appeals. When we got this 
figure, we understood that it was our job to come up with the best 
firepower we could with that figure as a limitation, and also person 
nel. The Air Staff went to work and came up with that force level 
and they are currently developing programs, as against that force 
level and against this figure, which are currently being approved by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then you did appeal, or do you say you accepted 
it and started in anew / 

General Sronr. When we get an order, we figure it as such and go 
right to work on it. 

Senator FERGUSON. Then you did not appeal ; you accepted it and 
started in to work it out; is that correct ? 


RELATIONSHIP OF SYAPF TO OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Dovetas. I think, Mr. Chairman, that that gives a wrong im 
pression. There is a pretty close relationship, working relationship 
between the staff and the Secretary’s Office, the Chief of Staff, and 
elements of the Secretary of Defense Office. I am sure that objection 
was expressed immediately upon receiving the final figure, but we 
accepted it as a direction on which we would act. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a matter of very 
great importance, and it does seem to me that Mr. Douglas’ testi- 
mony and views are very important, yet I think that General Van 
denberg should answer the question; did he or did he not appeal? 

General VanpensercG. I appealed through my Secretary, Senator 
Smith, and the Secretary or the Under Secretary did appeal in that 
they discussed it with the Department of Defense; I am sure of that. 

Senator SmirH. Did the Secretary agree with you? 

Mr. Doucras. Here again General Vandenberg says he appealed. 
I testified yesterday that there was no need for him to appeal to the 
Secretary or to me. There was not any doubt about his conviction 
that the 143-wing program should stay in effect. So I think that 
we could produce a misunderstanding in the record with his saying 
that he appealed to us. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 143-WING PROGRAM 


Senator Frrevson. Mr. Douglas, did you know what 143 wings 
meant ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Yes, sir. 

Senator F'ereuson. You do know? 
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Mr. Doveuas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then, will you tell me, you have 75 planes in a 
wing, and that is the maximum; is it not ¢ 

Mr. Dovuguas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And 143 wings, I figure 10,715 planes. 

Mr. Douetas. As General Picher has explained, the 143-wing pro 
gram includes a number of supporting wings and many traiming 
installations. 

Senator Frereuson. I want to know whether you know, as Secre- 
tary. You said there was not any doubt about General Vandenberg 
supporting the 143 wings. What I want to know is your personal 
knowledge of what 143 wings means. Will you tell us what it means 
In aircraft, not personnel. What does it mean in aircraft ¢ 

Mr. Doveias. Mr. Chairman, I can outline to you with reasonable 
accuracy the heavy-bomber wings—— 

Senator Fercusom. How many in a heavy-bomber wing ? 

Mr. Dovetas. Thirty. 

Senator Fercuson. How many in a fighter wing? 

Mr. Dove.as. Seventy-five. 

Senator Ferguson. What other kinds of wings have you? 

Mr. Dovenas. We have interceptor wings. 

Senator Fercuson. What are they? 

Mr. Dovu6.as. Seventy-five. 

Senator Fercuson. Any others? 

Mr. Dove.as. Day fighters, 75. I do not think, sir, this will 
produce—— 

Senator Frerauson. Wait a minute. It is going to produce some 
thing if I get your figures. How many medium bombers? Will you 
tell him, General, how many medium bombers ¢ 

Mr. Dovetas. Forty-five. 

Senator Fereuson. Thirty, forty-five, seventy-five. Now, I took 
the highest figure, 75, and I multiplied 75 by 143, which seems to be 
the magie word in America today, and I get 10,715 planes. 

Mr. Dovetas. I do not think it is a magic word. 

Senator Frereuson. I do not either, but there are a lot of people who 
think it is. 

Mr. Doucuas. But when we were working on budgets—— 

Senator Ferauson. Let us get back to these figures. That is 10.715: 
is it not? 

Mr. Doveras. I am sure your arithmetic is right, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Where do you get the 50,000 that General 
Picher gave ¢ 

Mr. Doverias. General Picher explained some of it, and he wil 
explain it better than I can, because he has been programing for 
several years. 

Senator FERGUSON. You sald there was no need to appeal bheea ( 
you knew what General Vandenberg stood for. 

Mr. Dovetas. Right, and the dollar figure on the 143-wi oe pr 


gram which the Air Force had come up with and which IT had ap 
proved in submiting to the Departm nt of Defe se was S15.200 mil 
lion. 


Senator Freravson. How many combat planes will the bud 
now give vou, either first or second rate / 
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Mr. Doveias. We have been talking about total figures required of 
around 21,000 first line. 

Senator Frrcuson. Twenty-one thousand ? 

Mr. Doveras. In that area; yes. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Douglas, this committee is trying to get 
some facts. How can this committee determine whether or not you 
are going to have enough money in the present budget with the carry 
over, either expended or unexpended, to get an Air Force sufficient 
to defend America? Certainly the word “143 wings” is not a magic 
word that will defend America because we found that it has changed 
from year to year and day to day. Now, will you help us? 


POSITION OF SECRETARY AND UNDERSECRETARY 


Mr. Dovuetas. Sir, I wholly agree with you. I think perhaps it is 
opportune in view of the questions that have come up to reassert the 
position that the Secretary and I join in, and he stated to the commit- 
tee that we are supporting an interim program of 120 wings, a pro 
gram that recognizes what we feel is the need for a restudy and re 
evaluation of military capabilities and requirements, a program that 
retains a large degree of flexibility to go ahead rapidly if the 143, 
1 let us say the larger force, is reconfirmed by maintaining in it the 
procurement program for aircraft necessary for 143 wings. 

Senator Fercuson. Mr. Douglas, if the wings vary 1,700 planes in 
a little better than a year, had we not better start to talk about defense 
instead of wings? 

Mr. Dovetas. Mr. Chairman, I think it is very possible that I can 
suggest an explanation for that, that General Picher I do not think 
suggested in his explanation, although he referred to planes becoming 
second line; if trainers become second line and are still usable as 
trainers, your need for first-line aircraft is reduced in exactly the same 
force structure. That is one way it can very easily happen. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that not also the reason why we cannot use 
the expression 143, because you were talking about first line, then we 
get a definition th: at includes first and second line, then you bring in 
the question as to whether or not trainers are not as good in second 
line as first line for tre eae purposes ? 

Mr. Dovetas. No; I did not bring in any such question. I said by 
using second-line trainers when they have become second line through 
age and are still entirely serviceable, you reduce your first-line 
requirement. 

Senator Frercuson. You need less money # 

Mr. Dovenas. Certainly. So that it is not remarkable that an air 
craft program of first-line aircraft varies and shows some reduction 
over a period of time. It is not a difficult problem to explain. I think 
my explanation is valid, but I am sure that General Vandenberg and 
General Picher can go further if you wish. 

Senator Frravson. By 2 o’clock will you bring in the number of 
planes for those 2 previous dates and we will get back to Senator 
Smith. 

Mr. Dovetas. I will be happy to. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say to the Under 
Secretary, Mr. Douglas, that I realize he was brought into this by 
questions of the committee, and I do not want you, Mr. Douglas, to 
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own mind in these matters, and I want certain questions answered by 
General Vandenberg. I would ask the chairman’s permission to ask 
General Vandenberg the questions I have in mind, and, without inter 
ruption, get his answers, and without other questions or observations. 
I am sure the committee will bear with me during this. 

Senator Frerauson. We certainly will. 


take offense by anything I say now. I| have been trying to clear my 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON CUT PROTEST 


Senator Smiru. I think it is quite important so far as my own mind 
is concerned. I may be repeating, General Vandenberg, because I 
want to get my own mind clear and I hope you will bear with me. 

Now, we will go back to that question when you first had the indi- 
cation of the cut. What opportunity you had to protest. I think 
I have it in my mind, but I am not quite sure. Will you give me those 
dates again? I think you said the budget you presented was April 7 
Was that correct, before you knew about the cuts ¢ 

General VanpenperG. The 7th of April was the Air Force proposed 
budget to support the orderly procedure of the 143-wing program, 
Senator Smith. 

Seriator SmirH. Then when did you have the first indication of the 
cut, the first cut, if there were more than one? I think that was the 
day before the Security Council, you said. 

General Vanpennerc. On these dates, Senator Smith, it is a little 
difficult. May we confer there / 

Senator Smiru. You may and you can supply it for the record. I 
am anxious to get it in the record. You may discuss it if you wish. 

General VanpenberG. The first one that I recall was as a result of 
a Security Council meeting that I spoke of where the three Chiefs 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps presented papers showing 
what at that time those proposed cuts would do to the forces under 
their command. 

Senator Smiru. That was the last of April? 

General VanpenperG. That was an expenditure limitation. 

Senator SmirH. That was the last of April, was it / 

General VanpenserG. No, mam; that was before that. The April 
28 Security Council meeting was in reference to the total Department 
of Defense budget. On May 6 the Air Force—and I presume the 
others—got the individual allocations of that Defense budget for their 
services, “whie h in the case of the Air Force was $11.688 billion. 

Senator Smirn. When were you given the first indication of the last 
cut? Was that the one cut or was there on later than that? 

General VanpenserG. Would you repeat that question / 

Senator Smirn. When was your first indication of the last cut? 

General Vanpenperc. May 6, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. That was at the Security Council or was that 
before ? 

General Vanpenserc. No, Ma’am; that was a directive signed by 
the Under Secretary of Defense to the Department. 


OPPORTUNITY TO PROTEST 


Senator Smiru. Now, my question is, What opportunity you had 
to protest the cut. 
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General VaNnvenserG. The usual opportunity, as the Under Secre- 
tary has stated. The Secretary of the Air Force, the Under Secre- 
tary of the Air Force, the Comptroller's Office, with the Comptroller’s 
Office of Defense we were in almost constant communication. There 
is a little difference, I think, in the finality with which the May 6 
directive was received, I might say, from the usual method of reclama 
where the services appear before a board of defense people and go into 
the problem quite extensively. This was more in the nature of a 
directive. While the protests were of the type that this would cause 
the disruption in the 143-wing program that the committee has 
heard, it was sort of a final directive. 

Senator Smirx. Then you took that as final and did not protest 
the cut after that? 

General Vanpenpera. As the Under Secretary has said, anything 
that interfered with the 143-wing program we did not believe in and 
that was well known. 

Senator Smiru. Did you make that known to anybody ? 

General VanpeNnBeRG. As the Under Secretary has said, that was 
so well known it was not necessary to write a letter or to definitely 
restate it. 

Senator Smrrn. General, I heard what the Under Secretary said. 
I am quite anxious to get your testimony on this; if you please. 

General VANDENBERG. I agree with what he said. I did not walk 
into the Secretary of the Air Force’s office and say, “I protest.” I 
believed it was unnecessary. 

Senator Smiru. Did you have an opportunity to protest like you 
had in other years? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, Ma’am. I had free access to the Secre 
tary of the Air Force. 

Senator Smiru. You did not go to him on this last cut ? 

General VANDENBERG. I did not go with him on this last eut. We 
had consulted time after time. In the building of the force levels 
under this cut, time and again while we were building it, the shortages 
in the program from what we believed to be correct were pointed out 
as the program developed under the reduced budget. 

Senator Smirn. Is that the board? Are you talking about some 
board that you referred to several times ? 

General VANDENBERG. It is a meeting of the civilian side of the Air 
Force and the Air Staff where the program is made up under the 
budget limitation. 

Senator Smrrn. Now, will you tell the committee again—I think 
vou have told it, but I would like it in the record at this point—why 
you did not speak up at the National Security Council after this be- 
came known? Was it because you felt that to do so would constitute 
nsubordination on your part or that you did not have sufficient notice 
to be able to protest effectively at that time ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. As I explained it, the three Chiefs had a look 
at it the day before and it takes at least 6 or 8 days to determine what 
the impact will be after the various services have gotten their propor- 
tion of the cut. They did not know that until May 6, and therefore 
I coula not have begun to have made any plea because I did not know 
on what I could base it. 
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Senator Smirnu. In other words, vou did 


talk about it when vou went before the National Secu ty Council? 


APPROPRIATIONS 


not recelve it 


General VANpENBERG. That is right, Senator Smith. 


PARTICIPATION BY JCS IN BUDGET 


Senator Smiru. Will you tell the committee just how much the 
Joint Chiets of Statl were con sulted or were peril tted to parth ipate 


in the formulation of the new budget ¢ 


General VANDENBERG. It is hy recollection asa body the Joimt Chiefs 


of Staff did not participate. 
Senator Smiru. Were not given an Oppo! 


FORMULATION 


General Vanpenberc. Well, they were not asked to; no. 


Senator Smirn. Am | correct in underst 
hudvet the An Force will be the only one 
brought up to authorized levels ¢ 


nding 


of the 


General VANDENBERG. I think | would have to 


thorized levels.” Senator Smith. 
Senator Smiru. That is given accord 


‘ 
| 


tion that you have for 143 or 120, all that goes 
words, vou want a definition of authorization like 


General VANpbENBeERG. | think that the on ly auth 
existence for the present levels of the three Departments, and | would 
have to check this, is the force levels agreed upon jointly by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staif and approved by the Secret ry of Defense. 
and | 


budget limits them to 20. Lam speaking now of 


that it calls for an Army of 21 divisions 


and [am not sure whereof I speak. 
Senator Smiru. I understood that the 
{ 


brough up and that the Air Force had not. 


other 


be 


ul cler the revised 


three sery 


th it. 


+1 


services 


General VANDENBERG. The other services essentially are 


ized strength and the Air Force, due to the long lead time, is approxi 
Therefore, | believe 
Air Force as 


would o1 


mately two-thirds toward the 143-wing ge 
that it is correct to say that a cut at this t 


val. 
Ime 1) 


1 the 


a greater Impingment on the attaining of that force than 


the other two services for that reason. 


EFFECT OF REVISED Cl 


Senator Smirnu. ‘Then the revised cut would prevent the Air Force 
from getting up to the authorized strength as the Navy and thi 


have. 
General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am. 


Of course, it does hot prevent the All For e fron 


wthno)l 


at some date in the distance if additional : 


made and the perso! nel limitation is takerf off. 


Senator Smirn. Under the present cut ? 
General VANDENBERG. Yes. 


Senator Smirn. I understood you to say for all practical pu 


vou have aireraft on the order sufficient for the 


I understood you to say that. 
General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 
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Senator Smiru. Now, as I understand the 1954 revised budget that 
I have before me in the cut of $5,090,000,000, ef that there is $3,169,- 
000,000 for aircraft? Now, you have for practical purposes sufficient 
aircraft on order. Can you not cut that 3 billion and still not be hurt? 

General VaNpENsBrrG. Yes,ma’am. I testified yesterday that due to 
factors that were caused by a program having been made some time 
previously and due to slippages and to the passage of time that some- 
thing under the 5 billion figure would enable the Air Force to continue 
with the orderly procedure of obtaining the 143-wing program, but 
that now even though the restrictions were lifted, it would be 6 months 
late. 

Senator Frerevson. You do not mean in getting planes? 

General VaANpeNeerG. | am talking of achieving the 143-wing pro- 
yram, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frercuson. But not in getting the planes? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; not in getting the combat planes. 


COMPOSITION OF REVISED AIR FORCE 


Senator Smrirn. I assume, General, that at this time as Chief of 
staff of e Air Force you have been granted the courtesy of being 
informed in detail on the composition of the proposed revised Air 
Force? a I recall, Secretary Wilson in a press conference on May 

said that the 133 wings which were originally programed for June 
30, 1954, were not going to be achieved with the proper planes. In 
your opinion, how many wings would have been equipped with first- 
line planes in the 133 wing strength ? 

General VANpEeNrERG. May I supply that figure and may I make a 
comment ? 

Senator Smirn. Yes. 

General Vanprensera. I believe there is a sense of urgency in the 
Air Force toward obtaining the 143-wing program. In order to get 
the 143-wing program into being as rapidly as possible, it is necessary 
to start the formulation of those wings with other than first-line 
equipment in that the personnel can be gathered, trained, the base 
established, and when the airplanes arrive, the first-line airplanes, 
the unit then becomes combat ready much more rapidly than it would 
if they had waited until the airplanes were ready and then started 
to gather and train all the people. Therefore, it was our feeling that 
we should immediately activate as soon as we had aircraft, whether 
it was first-line or second-line aircraft, because for two reasons, you 
could get it quicker and in case of emergency, the second line could 
and would be used. 

I would be glad to supply that figure, if I may. 

Senator Suir. If you will. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

FIRST-LINE PLANE EQUIPPED WINGS 


Senator Smrru. In your opinion, how many of the 114 wings now 
scheduled for June 1954 will be equipped w ith first-line planes? You 
may want to include that at the same time. 

General VanpEensBerG. I would, and I would also like to call atten- 
tion to the fact that the Air Staff and I believe that the number is 
110 instead of 114 that we can arrive at. 
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Senator Smirn. I think the Secretary of Defense stated 114. 

General Vanpenperc. 1 believe the Secretary of the Air Fores 
stated also in his appearance that he believed 110 was solid and that 
he hoped to reach 114. We feel that 110 is about the maximum. 

Senator Smirn. In your opinion, how will the revised Air Force 
compare by the end of fiscal 1954 with the Russian Air Force? I 
would like that for the end of 1954, the end of 1955, the end of 1956. 
You may want to give that in executive session. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator Smith, that is an almost impossible 
question to answer, if I might say that, for this reason: It depends 
upon so many variables. Plane for plane or pilot for pilot, I can 
give you one figure. I can give you an estimate as to its effici lency. 
But the real answer that I believe you are after is whether or not 
the United States Air Force at that time is adequate to do the job. 


POSSIBLE SECOND-RATE AIR FORC! 


Senator SmirH. I am wondering whether we are going to be a 
second-rate Air Force in comparison to Russia. 

General VANDENBERG. I can answer that much more easily by say- 
ing that until we complete the modernization and equipping of the 
143-wing Air Force, that ours is not the best Air Force in the world 
from the standpoint of numbers in that it is outnumbered. I think 
its pilots and its equipment that we are getting into it as far as we 
have gotten our modern equipment, is the best. ‘Therefore, 7 n you 
say, is it best or is it not the best, you have to qualify it, and it 1s an 
impossible en So I could not say it is the second best, the first 
best, or the third best because of all those factors. When the 143- 
wing program is completed and modernized, in my opinion there is no 
doubt but what it will be the best Air Force in the world. 

Senator Smirn. Would you differentiate between quality and 
quantity ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am, there would have to be a dif 
ferentiation because even when we complete the 143-wing program, 
quantitywise, it will not be the largest. 

Senator Smiru. In quality we really are superior to the Russian 
Air Force? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am, both in personnel and in equip- 
ment when we get our first-line equipment. 

Senator Smirn. But the Russians would be superior in quantit 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator SmirH. In men and planes? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am. 


WASTE IN AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT 


Senator Smirn. There have been indications of considerable waste 
in airer: aft procureme nt in revelations bei Ing mi ide | V the subecommit- 
tee of the Armed Services Committee. I would like to have your 
observations on the contention made by some that these revelations 
alone justify the cut in the Air Force budget. 

General VANDENBERG. Senator Smith, I think all I can say about 
that is that if in fact there has been waste and there is no good reason 
for it, somebody ought to suffer for it. I think, as I said before, it is 
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very difficult to replace the feeling of urgency of some time in the 
past when we are talking about it in the present. Therefore, many 
of the things that were done at that time in order to hurry, about the 
time the Chinese crossed the Yalu, when we learned of the explosion 
of the first atomic bomb by the U. S. S. R.—at that time we might 
have had a sense of urgency that would have excused things that 
perhaps today, in the cold light of nothing having happened, you 
might say, shoul | not ners been done. 

On the other hand, as I said the other day, the United States Air 
Force j IS the only force oa L know of in the world today that can 
meet the MIG on its own ground in the Yalu, the only force in 
the world, 

Again I would like to repeat, it is the only force in the world that 
has been oiven international credit for keeping the peace so far. I 
believe that the security of the United States demands that the Air 
Force in this country be second to none in order to maintain for all 
of the western civilization the industrial potential that we have here, 
without which, in my opinion, a world war cannot be won. I think 
that is all I can add, Senator. 

Senator Smirn. I gather from your statement that you do not 
helieve that the waste a extravagance that is uncove red or m: iy be 
uncovered would justify the cuts that are being recommended. 

General Vanpenperc. I do not. Senator Smith. Also may I call 
attention to the fact that a great many of these so-called discovered 
bits of waste here and there have been uncovered by the Air Force 
itself. We are trying to run the Air Force in as businesslike a way 
as possible. W @ h: ave outside firms to come inande xpose these things 
to us and we take remedial action. 

Of course, if these firms are any good, they are going to find better 
ways to do the things to be done. Also I would like to go back to 
that sense of urgency at a previous time, which is very difficult to 
recapture. 

EFFECT OF POSSIBLE KOREAN TRUCE 


Senator Smrrr. General, do you think an end of the Korean war 
would in itself justify the $5 billion cut in the Air Force budget ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, ma’am. 

Senator Sem I would like to make an observation on that, and 

hat is, if a truce does come, I certainly hope we will not be lulled 
into comp a wcency and let our defense guard down and fall into the 
very trap Russia wants us to, reg: ardless of what the truce terms m: Ly 
be. If we do let down our defense guard, then surely the truce will 
have served the purpose of the Communists. 

I have been told that from 1946 to 1950 the Air Force procurement 
was neglected, and that, because of the cuts, apiipmont became out 
of date and that the heavy burden of making up for those years of 
neglect is the reason for the heavy Air Force budget of today. You 
have answered that in part. 

General VANDENBERG. I agree with that, Senator Smith. 

Senator Smirn. You agree with that? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, ma’am. 

Senator Sumiru. I have here, handed me, last year the F—84 cost 
$250,000: with parts, $400,000, Has the cost gone up‘ 

General VanpDENBERG. I can furnish those costs. 
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The individual ones vary so, Senator. 
ry ® re ° ° . 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The above costs apply to the f—S4G aircraft. The present unit fly-away cost 


of the F-S4G is $253,128, and the cost with spares is £390,845. Therefore the cost 
of this aircraft is approximately the same as a year ago. 


AIRCRAFT, RESEARCIT AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Smiru. I have read that our aircraft research and develop- 
ment program no longer leads the world but that Britain now has taken 
over supremacy in that field, that in aircraft development and per- 
formance Britain is far ahead of us, is that true? 

(General VANpENBERG. I do not believe that,.Senator Smith, 

Senator Smirn. It is my understanding that both General Ridgway, 
who succeeded General Eisenhower as NATO commander, and General 
Gruenther, who in turn succeeded General Ridgway as NATO com- 
mander, have recently stated that the most serious deficiency in NATO 
is airpower. Based on your own personal knowledge and on informa- 
tion and opinions from General Norstad, would you agree with these 
observations / 

General VaNpENBeRG. I do agree, yes, ma’am. 

Senator Smirn. General Vandenberg, it is my recollection that 
Under Secretary Kyes made a speech recently in which he said under 
the new Air Force program it was planned to equip the Air National 
Guard and the Air Force Reserve with many wings of good effective 
modern aircraft. I think those were his words. Has Under Secretary 
Kyes or any of his aides told you just how many he means, the exact 
number ¢ 

General Vanpenberc. I believe that he probably got the figure from 
the Air Force since the plan now for the 143-wing airplane procure- 
ment is insofar as practicable to put into the Air National Guard and 
Reserve those combat airplanes, that are over and above the 120-wing 
program. 
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QUESTION OF ADEQUACY OF REVISED AIR FORCE 


Senator Smiru. Will you or can you give this committee your assur- 
unce that the revised Air Force program is adequate for our national 
security ? 

General VanpeNnBerG. I have already given that, Senator Smith. 
I do not believe it is adequate. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, General Vandenberg. 
Again, I want to compliment you for your frank statements. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF FORMAL PROTEST 


Senator Fercuson. I just want to clear up some questions that we 
brought out here this morning. I will have some more later on some 
other subjects. You say that you did not file what was a formal pro- 
test, even though I understand that you had the right as Chief of Staff 
of the Air Force and as a part of the Joint Chie fs of Staff, to go to the 
President of the United States and lay before him your protest, and 
your answer now indicates that you feel as to his budget, sent to the 
people and which he assures the people is of sufficient size to give the 
United States adequate defense, you did not exercise your privilege as 
Chief of Staff and as head of the Air Force to go to the President of 
the United States. 

General Vanpenperc. I believe, as I explained yesterday, Mr. 
Chairman, that it has always appeared to me that it is much more im- 
portant what the Joint Chiefs of Staff thought as a body rather than 
an individual service chief. If you will recall, I did state that in 
March the Joint Chiefs of Staff in which I participated did send to the 
Secretary of Defense, and thereby to the President, a statement which 
did protest and if I again may read it, sir, it said— 

Senator Smrrn. What is the date : again ¢ 

General Vanpvenserc. March 19, 1953. 

Senator Frercuson. The 19th of March. Now, that is before the 
figure was even fixed. 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. The 19th of March 1953 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. It said that— 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff stated [in a memorandum in which I participated], 
that any reduction in the United States military posture below that represented 
by the attainment as soon after 1954 as practicable of the force goals originally 
established for that date would increase the security risk to the United States 
“beyond the dictates of national prudence.” 
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Senator Frravson. Is that not exactly what the President of the 
United States says, that now his budget will do that very thing? Is 
that not what he says? Did he not say it the day before yesterday? 

General VanpEenBeErG. I do not know, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Did he not say it was adequate? 

General Vanpenserc. I do not know, sir. I cannot answer that 
because I did not hear it. 

Senator Ferauson. You said to Senator Smith that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff were not consulted. But was not each Chief of Staff con- 
sulted on this budget ? 

General Vanpensera. I cannot speak for the others. 

Senator Freravson. Your staff was? 

General Vanpenperc. The Air Force staff and the civilian Secre 
tary were certainly consulted. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, I assume that this is a correct statement, 
is it not, that the President of the United States has access to the same 
intelligence as to the capability of a prospective enemy that you would 
have? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You would expect, would you not, that he would 
have that when he was determining the amount of money that was 
required in this present budget, and by the way, this budget is only 
for appropriation for the year 1954, fiscal year, which runs until next 
year, July 1; is that not correct ? 

General VanpenBerG. I believe that is correct. 

Senator Frrauson. So if it will acquire the defense during that 
period, and the President having the same intelligence information, 
he must determine what should be appropriated, what should be ready 
for use in the Air Force and all the other services; is that not correct? 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct, together with Congress. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. Is it not the fact that, if the dollar is sta- 
bilized or if the dollar is increased in value, you can buy more mate 
rial? 

General VanpEenzneERG. Senator, you are getting out of my field, sir. 
All T can state factually is the military requirement. 

Senator Ferevuson. You are Comptroller? 

General Stone. It seems like a logical assumption; yes, sir. 
Serator Frerauson. You would say that was correct? 
General Stoner. Yes, sir. 


AMOUNT FOR AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


Senator Frercuson. Now, in the figure $1,100.000,000 that you vol 
untarily said you can take out of the Truman budget, how much of 
that was for aircraft and related procurement ? 

General Stoner. AsTI recall the figure, it was about $709 million. 

Senator Fercuson. $709 million being out of that procurement. I 
wonder whether or not I could ask the committee to meet at 1:30 so 
that we can be sure to get through with this part of the questioning. 

Senator Hiti. Yesterday I asked the General a question as to the 
percentage breakdown of this budget between the three forces, Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. Did you get those, General ? 
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Senator Henperson. Mr. Chairman, I have one more question: 
General, you have already testified that the Eisenhower budget, so- 
called, did not produce any cancellation. That is correct, is it not‘ 

General Vanpennerc. Not of combat aircraft, not as yet. 


QUESTION OF IMPAIRMENT OF PROGRAM 


Senator Henprickson. So that standing alone the presentation of 
the Exsenhower budget has not in any way delayed your program or 
the effectiveness of our air defenses ? 

General VAnpenberG. As I have explained, Senator, the airplanes 
are not the only thing that contributes to air defense; they cannot con- 
tribute without certain other essentials such as people, training bases, 
and so forth. The mere procurement of aircraft obviously is not 
going to safeguard the United States. 

Senator Henprickson. Of course not, but you have not answered 
my question. The presentation of the budget has not impaired the 
air defenses of our country, has it ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. As part of the buds get action of course I have 
considered the restrictions on bases and personnel. 

Senator Henprickson. If it has, it is a very dangerous thing to 
bined a budget to anybody for public consumption. 

General Vanpenperc. I did not get that question. 

Senator Henprickson. | Sy if the present: ition of the Eisenhowet1 
budget has in any way impaired the et ness of our air defenses, 
hen we will have to be ve ry careful in the future about presenting it 
to anybody. The budget 1S merely an estimate to be acted upon, 
that not true ? 

General VANpDENBERG. The budget is merely an estimate: that is 
correct, , 

Senator Henprickson. How can the presentation of a budget im- 
pair our national defense or any part thereof? 

General Vanpenpera. Until it is finally adjudicated, it cannot. 

Senator Henprickson. I could not hear you, General. 

General Vanpensera. A budget by itself, before the money is made 
available, obviously cannot have any effect. 

Senator Henprickson. That is my opinion, sir. I am glad you 
confirm it. 

Before I leave, Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity 
to commend General Vandenberg for his forthright and fearless state- 
ment before this committee. It has been an inspiration to me, General. 

Senator Hitz. General, it was the administrative limitations and 
things of that kind that brought about this delay, was it not / 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Hitz. What was the answer to that question ? 

General VANDENBERG. I said that is correct. 

Senator Hitt. You testified previously that the presentation of 
this budget did not delay ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. The budget and the administrative restric- 
tions are two entirely different things. 

Senator Hitz. I was referring to the budget, not administrative 
restrictions. 
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De ALLOC 
Could I get an answer to my question about this percentage break 
down between the Army, Navy, and Air Force in this pending budget ? 
General STONE. Yes, sir. Of the total thie of Defense 
budget for fiscal year 1954 of $36,039 million, the Office of the Sec 

retary of Defense has 2.9 percent. The Department of the Army 
»f y 
has 37.9 percent. The De partment of the Navy has 26.8 percent, an id 


z the Department of the Air Force has 32.4 percent. 

bs Senator Hm. The Army about 36 and the Air Force about 52 

a and the Navy 26? 
General Sronr. The round figures would be Department of the 

: Army, 37.9 or 38 percent, roughly, for the Army: 27 percent for the 

Navy; and about 32.5 percent for the Air Force. 
. Senator Hiti. Thank you, sir. 
. 


ATR FORCE APPROPRIATIONS 


Senator Frercuson. Now, General, I will give you some figures. 
In the 1951, 1952, 1953, and 1954 budgets, revised budgets, total fo 
; national defense, $191 billion. Is that correct ? 

General Stone. As I recall, that is correct. 
Senator Feral son. For the years 1951, 1952, 1953 it was $155 billion 
General Stone. That is right, sin 
, Senator Frereuson. For the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, for the Air 
Force, it is $70 billion. Is that right? 
General Sronr. I have it nearer $60 billion, Mr. Chairman. As I 
recall, the figures were 1951, $15.9 billion: 1952, $22.3 billion: and 
1953 is $20.6 billion. I am talking about new obligational authority 
Senator Fercuson. No; not new obligational. My staff here has 
figured it out to be $70 billion. 
General Stone. I think what the staff has done, or could have done, 
was take some carryovers from prior fiscal years into 1951. a 
figures I have for the Air Force are comparable to the figures include: 
in the $191 billion. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you give us your figures? 

General Sronr. 1951, $15.9 billion; 1952, $22.3 billion: 1953, $20.6 
billion. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, what was the contract authority? 

General Srone. A total of $1,568,940,000 contract authority is in- 
cluded in my figures, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frerauson. How much more is there? These are appro 
priations, are they not ¢ 

General Stone. The figures I quoted included both appropriation: 
and contract authority. 

Senator Frerauson. You said it was new obligational authority. 

General Sronr. Yes. sir. I gave the total new obligating authority. 
as I do not want to get anybody confused. 

Senator Ferecuson. What about the definition of contract author 
itv? Our staff figures $70 billion. 

General Srone. I can check it. 

Senator Fercuson. Check that during the noon hour 

We will recess until 1: 30. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 1: 30 p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS 


DISCUSSION OF WING COMPOSITION 


Senator Ferecuson. The committee will come to order. 

The Chair was asking some questions, and we were discussing the 
difference between the figures showing the flexibility of 143 wings, and 
the difference in first-line airplanes, ‘the number of planes that were 
essential to cover 143 wings. 

The wing proposition is a term, is it not, General Vandenberg, that 
you have indicated now means a lot more than 70 airplanes? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. I suppose when we describe a wing here, do you 
not feel that public opinion has had the wrong impression as to what 
a wing is? 

General VANpENBERG. I am unable to answer that very effectively, 
Mr. Chairman, because I have been so intimately connected with it. I 
believe it is somewhat similar to the Army 20-division program. 
‘There are roughly 15,000 men in a division. If they have a 20-division 
program, that would mean they would need 300,000 men. If the Army 
only needed 300,000 men for 20 divisions, it would be entirely a differ- 
ent Army than we understand by 20 divisions. 

Also, if you take a field artillery regiment or battery and count only 
the guns in that, we come to the same sort of analogous statement. I 
believe the terms of land forces and the Navy major combatant ships 
is more generally understood because they have been in the Armed 
Forces of the United States for a long period of time. 

Senator Frerauson. Back in August 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were asking for 155 wings, and the total number of aircraft in that 
program was 22,790. Would you tell us whether or not that was a 
fact. 

General VanpeNnpeERG. I do not think we have those figures here, sir ; 
I can supply them. 

Mr. Dovetas. What was the figure, sir? 

Senator Frrcuson. Twenty-two thousand seven hundred and 
ninety. 

General Prcner. Mr. Chairman, is not that very close to the number 
that you asked earlier about for October 31, 1951? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. That is what I want to show, that you 
asked for 155 wings, and you wanted 22,790 aircraft. You ask for 143 
wings, and you ask for 22.700. In other words, 90 planes would pro- 
duce for you 12 additional wings. 

General Picuer. No, sir. 

Senator Frravson. I do not think the figures mean much when we 
are talking about 143 wings. 

General Picuer. No, sir. I do not think you can relate the total 
inventory or the first-line inventory directly to the number of wings, 
because in addition to the aircraft that are within the w ings, there are 
aircraft required for test, for training, for support units such as 
MATS. which are not included in there. So it has to be broken out 
in detail. 

EFFECT OF REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Frreuson. As I understand the Eisenhower budget, they 
believe that some of the items outside of the combat planes, like 
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MATS, the IP planes, various other items, can be taken out of the 
program without a detriment to the security of America. If you 
wanted 22,790 planes in August of 1951 for 155 wings, and then in 
October of the same year you wanted 22,700 planes for 143 wings, 
that meant that by dropping 12 wings, you only dropped 90 planes. 


16 How do you figure that out? 

d General Picuer. I think you have to look at both the number of 

° aircraft that you quote for August 1951 and the one for October 31, 
1951, as very fast first guesses at the size and composition of tke force, 

t sir. The 155-wing force was not approved, and those figures were 


produced merely on a rush basis as an order of magnitude. 
Senator Fercuson. You were trying to get the Joint Chiefs of Staff 


l to give you a magical figure of 155, and you say that the number of 

t planes that you want for those were produced on a very speedy pro- 
gram, and now is inaccurate ? 

General Picner. No, sir. The number of aircraft in the 155 combat 

wings, assigned directly to the wings, can be most accurately com- 

: puted merely by taking the authorized number of 75 for a fighter 

| wing and multiplying it out. The areas that have to be determined 


by further analysis are in the training rate and the number of air- 
craft required for training and such things as that. The October 
31, 1951, figure that you gave of 22,700 first-line aircraft is in the same 
category, because that is within the same month that the 143 wings was 
approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Senator Feravson. What I want to show then in the record, if it isa 
fact that when you reduced the number of wings to the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff by 12, you only dropped the number of planes by 90. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF WINGS STRATEGIC FACPOR 


General VANDENBERG. Senator. I believe I can explain that. The 
composition of the 155-wing Air Force was entirely different from the 
composition of the 143-wing Air Force. In other words, there were 

more bombers and fewer fighters. In other words, the increase in the 
number of wings was generally in the strategic side. That being so, 
you get numbers of wings with fewer airplanes in them. You get more 
wings, but you do not get a commensurate growth in the total number 
of airplanes. Therefore, to really examine, you would have to examine 
the composition of the two forces. 

Senator Fercuson. Then the word “wing” does not mean anything. 

General Vanpznperc. Yes, sir. The word “wing” means for any 
particular type of aircraft, the airplanes, the crews, the ground crews, 
the bases, and the support units that are required. 

Senator Fercuson. The word “wing” does not mean a certain num- 
ber of planes. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir; that is correct. 

Senator Frravson. So when we are talking about 143 wings, as far 
as we are concerned here, it does not mean the number of planes, be- 
cause this would indicate that when you change from 155 to 143, that 
you drop 90 planes for 12 wings. 

General VANDENBERG. The composition is different. That is the 
reason. 

Senator Freravuson. Yes. 
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General VANDENBERG. Not the composition of the number of air 
planes in a wing, but the composition of the wings. In other words, 
you have different types of wings. 


AIRCRAFT SCHEDULING 


Senator Frercuson. I have asked the staff to look into the matter of 
aircraft scheduling, and I am informed that the first schedule after the 
official approval of the 148 wings in the fall of 1951 was January 1952, 
designated as A-16. I believe that this was the schedule that was used 
in presenting the program to this committee last year, and the one 
on which all of your forecasts for buildup of Air Force was based. 
This was followed shortly after ee appropriation was passed by an 
other schedule, A—-17, later by A-18, later by A—19, and I believe that 
was the last schedule approved * the prior administration. 

This was further modified in January of this year, and again in 
March of this year, and May 12, and finally a schedule is to be pre 
sented to this committee later in the hearings, which was approved, I 
believe, in the first part of this week. 

From this record, it appears to me that the Air Force program has 
been fluid. May I ask, General, for your comment on that ? 

General VanpenperG. The production schedules are the estimates 
that we get from manufacture and are affected by strikes, shortages, 
floods, acts of God, and a million things. As soon as one of these take 
effect. we have to make a new estimate. There is nothing there that 
the Air Force can control, other than by putting as much of the bee 
on the manufacturer as possible to hold to his schedule. 

Senator Frercuson. This great change in the production schedule, 
does that cause any confusion in the Air Force? 


SLIPPAGES 


General VanperserG. Mr Chairman, I do not think it is a great 
change. There areslippages. I think the average is 10 to 12 percent. 
Those are expected. It is part of the business of scheduling aircraft, 
and of making forecasts and contracts. I would say it is a normal 
thing within the Air Force or any organization that buys long lead 
time items that are as complicated as aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. Are we to understand that many of your major 
requirements, such as installations, personnel, and in fact all major 
equipment, are affected by the phasing of aircraft production, not only 
as to the total number, but as to the individual types and models ? 

General VanpenperG. To a varying degree; yes, sir. The problem 
as we see it is that we should get substitute equipment at times when 
the first-line equipment has slipped, so that the organization of the 
wing and the wing base structure may proceed. So that there is a 
very small or no loss of time between the time that the aircraft became 
available, and the time the unit becomes operationally combat worthy. 

Senator Frerevson. Would not this rapid change in_ production 
schedules result in substantial confusion in the Air Force, and among 
the producers who must try to keep up with these changing schedules ¢ 

General Vanpenserc. They do not keep up with them, sir. They 
cause them. 

Senator Fercuson. They try to keep up with them. You say they 
are caused by strikes and various other matters. 
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General VANDENBERG. That is correct. However, the schedule is 
made from the manufacturer’s estimate. 

Senator FerGuson. You told us how interrelated these various ele 
ments are in the whole air program. On this basis, is it fair to assume 
that any substantial change in program necessitates a lot of recalcula 
tions which in themselves give rise to demand for increase in civiliat 
and military personnel ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. I would say that that had very little 
effect. 

Senator Frrauson. So, you say that does not upset your demand for 
personnel ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. To a very small degree, I would say, Mi 
Chairman. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND AIR RESERVE WINGS PLANNED 


Senator Frereuson. In your statement, as I recall it, you made no 
mention of the National Guard and the Air Reserve program. Will 
you give the number of wings planned for the National Guard and 
the Air Reserve under what you call 143 wings as of June 30, 1955, 
before this last change? 

General VANDENBERG. There is no change in the National Guard and 
the Reserve as planned under either program, Senator. 

Senator Frercuson. You say that both programs plan the same 
number of wings ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator FrerGuson. Do you figure in the 143-wing figure those that 
are going to be or are in the National Guard and/or the Reserve ? 

General Vanpenperc. I do not believe I understood that question, 
Senator. 

Senator FrerGuson. Do you know, General ? 

General Stone. Would you mind repeating the question? There is 
some confusion as to whether you were talking about units or planes. 

Senator Frrauson. I am talking about wings, now. We have not 
used the word “unit”. Do you want to change now and use the word 
“unit? ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I want to know how many modern wings were 
planned for the National Guard and the Air Reserve under the 
wing program back in 1951. Give me that figure first. I will change 
the question. 

General Picuer. Mr. Chairman, there are 27 combat wings unde 
the 143-wing program for the Air National Guard, and there were 20 
combat wings planned for the Air Force Reserve. At the time it was 
our plan not to request in the budget new and modern aircraft then 
for those units, but, as the inventory of the Regular Air Force became 
modernized, to move into those units older types, such as the F—80’s, 
and the early F-84’s, and the like of that. 

Senator Ferguson. Do we then subtract from 143, 47, which is 27 
and 20? 

General Picuer. No, sir. You would add the 47 to the 143: but, in 
adding those, you must keep in mind the difference in the plan for the 
timing of the use of the Reserve and National Guard forces, which 
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were never set up to be D-day forces, immediately available for war 
on the opening of hostilities. 

Senator Frereuson. Are you protesting now the fact that they have 
decided to have wings in the National Guard and the Air Reserve? 

General Picner. Am I protesting? 

Senator Frrevson. Yes, of modern planes. 

General Picuer. No. sir. I think it is very fine for both the forces. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then, if they equip them with modern planes 
and make them modern wings, why do you not subtract them from the 
13, instead of adding? 

General Vanpenperc. As I explained before, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to do a job on D-day you have to have forces with people regularly 
assigned who are not engaged in other activities. After war has been 
joined, if such an emergency should arise, there is a period of time 
whereby the civilian soldier, the National Guard and reservist, who are 
very fine and ver y capable, can wind up their business affairs and join 
a unit, and it can be filled up, either by draft or by recruiting, so that 
it becomes a combat unit ready to take the field. The plan on a 
wing program was the plan for the D-day forces that should be 
instantly ready in order to defend the country; and, therefore, we 
cannot place the National Guard and Reserve in exactly that same 
category. f 

QUESTION OF “ONE-SHOT” AIR FORCE 


Senator Frrcuson. That brings me down to the question, General, 
that you have used—and I do not know what impression it has on the 
others in the committee—and that was your expression of the “one-shot 
Air Force.” As I understand it, your idea was to make this a one- 
shot Air Force. That would lead some to believe, I am sure, that you 
have no Reserves. 

Since Korea appropriations totaling $58,600 million were approved. 
If we consider the $3,800 million expended funds carried over from 
the fiscal year 19! 50 and prior years and the $11.7 billion requested 
for next year by President Eisenhower’s budget, funds for the Air 
Force would be $74 billion. 

Of this $74 billion, over $35.5 billion is provided for aircraft and 
related program, and over $4.9 billion for other major procurement— 
ammunition, weapons, electronics, and more spare parts—and over 
$5.3 billion would have been available for Air Force construction. 

If vou take the $47 billion, that certainly is a great sum of money. 
Two years ago I understand that you said the 95-group program 
was a “shoestring Air Force.” Now you say, as I understand it, 
President Eisenhower’s program is only a “one-shot program. 

Would you please explain to the committee what you mean by 
a “one-shot Air Force,” and the fact that it is going to cost $74 
billion ? 

General VANpenzerGc. Mr. Chairman, nobody regrets more than T 
the cost of a modern first-class Air Force. As to the so-called one- 
shot Air Force, by that I mean that this Air Force we are building, 
not under the so-called President Eisenhower budget but under any, 
even the 143-wing program as last approved, carries with it no reserve 
ether than the industrial potential and the potential that is contained 
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in the possibility of expanding a training rate. However, we must 
recognize that before people come out of the end of that pipeline it 
would be over a year. 

CALCULATED RISK 


Now, one of the reasons why we can afford, in my opinion, to risk 
this, as I call it, “one-shot Air Force”—and it is a calculated risk, 
in my opinion— -is what the Senator was talking about this morning, 
about the increased destructive capability of atomic bombs. In other 
words, if we were depending entirely upon conventional bombing 
we would have to go back time after time repeatedly to knock out 
many installations. This force, however, has got to have available 
on D-day to protect the United States—instantly available—those 
forces to do this thing in the minimum amount of time that it requires 
to protect the United States. 

Therefore, we do gain substantially, and that has been planned 
for in the 143-wing program; it is based on the increased efficiency 
of weapons. It is in that category, however, rather than in the cate- 
gory of having fewer airplanes to do the initial job, because you 
do not have to go back as many times. 

Because it has not got those reserves, I call it a one-shot force, 
and by that I mean that this force must be readily available to do 
this job, and in the magnitude that we must figure now must be 
required to do the job. Therefore, if we have calculated correctly, 
if the force is expanded by that time, we will have accomplished our 
mission. That is the calculated risk. But that is a risk we have 
taken even under the 143 program. 

Senator Fercuson. Then when the present administration put some 
of these wings in the Reserve, which General Stone told us about, 
are not they of value in overall air strength as Reserves, and not 
in the “one shot,” as you call it? 

General Vanpenpera. They are not in reserve over and above the 
143-wing program, because in the 143-wing program we had them in 
reserve also. They were counted in the reserve. They are mainly 
aircraft of the tactical type which will come into the air battle at a 
slightly later date. 

Senator Fereuson. As I understand it, by putting some of these 
modern airplanes in the Air Reserve and on National Guard, we are 
creating a different proposition than the one-shot Air Force, because 
they are being held in reserve; is that right ? 

General VanpenBeEnG. No, sir. It still is going to require the Na- 
tional Guard and the Reserve plus the 143 wings to do the job. 

Senator Frereavson. In other words, you do not believe that by 
putting these modern planes in the Reserve and the National Guard 
we add strength to our airpower? 

General VAnpEenBERG. Not if you cut down the Regular Air Force 
at the same time, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you tell us how many trained pilots there 
are today in America not in the Air Force? 

General Vanpenpera. I could not even venture a guess, Mr. Chair- 
man. It would have to be varying categories of efficiency. 
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DISCHARGED AIR SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Senator Frerauson. How many men have been discharged from the 
air service that were in Korea ? 

General VaNpENBERG. I could get that for the record. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you get that? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

It has been Air Force policy to release Reserve and Air National Guard person 
nel returning from Korea at the port if they do not desire further service. Regu- 
lar airmen returning from Korea have been released at the port if they do not 
intend to reenlist and have not more than 90 days remaining in their current 
enlistment. In fiscal year 1954 it is planned to extend his period to 6 months. 
There is, however, no consolidated statistical report which will indicate the num 
ber of persons discharged who have served in Korea. 


RESERVE POTENTIAL 


Senator Frercuson. Has not America got a great potential in her 
Reserves, men who have training as pilots s and mechanics, bombardiers ! 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; 1t is a very great potential, but we 
must recognize the fact that as malar aircraft increase in complexity, 
some of those people who were initially flying, for example, P—51’s in 
Korea, would take 6 to 7 months to get ready to fly one of the new, 
modern jets, and then we have to be very sure he is not over the age 
limit. Many of the officers that we have that served in Korea, and 
that are now in our Reserve forces are World War II veterans who are 
rapidly approaching the age where they are not combatworthy. 

Senator Frrauson. Then why are we paying such a large bill for 
this flight pay of these men who cannot fly the modern planes ¢ 

General VanpenperG. They can fly them. 

Senator Frercuson. Why do we keep them on air pay / 

General VanpenBerG. They can fly them. I say the time is ap 
proaching when we are going to have to watch that. 

Senator Fercuson. Why can we not treat them as part of our air 
strength as long as we are paying them flight pay / 

General VanpenserG. They definitely are part of our air strength. 

Senator Frercuson. Should we treat them as such? 

General VaNDENBERG. We do, sir. They are the second increment 
that come in. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many have we in that category, that if 
you had to, you could put them back to flying / 

General VanpeNBERG. I can get that figure for you, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Air Force Reserve and the Air National Guard provides the Air Force 
with a program whereby a relatively limited number of Reserve rated officers 
ean maintain their flying proficiency through regular training periods. We 
expect to have 6,300 rated officers in this program by the end of fiscal year 1954 
and approximately 18,000 by end fiscal year 1958. These officers will be compe 
tent to enter active duty and perform flying duties with little or no additional 
training. 

In the Inactive Reserve there are about 68,000 additional pilots, navigators, 
and bombardiers who have accepted indefinite appointments under the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. Many of these, of course, are World War II flying per 
sonnel who are not maintaining their flying skills. We have no way of knowing 
how many of these officers would qualify for military flying duties in the event 
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of urgent need. We do know that all of those who qualify would have to be 
retrained, 

Our ability to retrain these officers after the onset of a national emerg \ 
will, of course, be limited to the bases and aircraft available for that purpose 
at the time the emergency was declared. As a result, based upon the facilities 
that could be reasonably expected to be available over the next several years 
only a limited number could be retrained during the first year of an all-on 
emergency. Virtually all of these Reserve officers we are considering are the 
veterans of World War II, are in their early or middle thirties, and few 
them have done any flying since 1945 or 1946. Most of these officers, when 
retrained, will qualify for the vast majority of flying jobs necessary throughou 
the Air Force including jet operations. Nevertheless, it is considered wise to 
prepare for the continuing requirements of a national emergency primarily 
through the training of younger men 


ASSIGNMENT OF FORMER FLYERS 


Senator Fercuson. Do we have in the Air Force any men who are 
flyers, who are in, let us say, public relations, in the musical depart 
ment, in various departments of that kind / 

General Vanpenpera. I think there may be some in the public in- 
formation office, but I doubt if there are any in the musical depart 
ment, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that I can cite an example of how those 
people are used. One of our best aces and a group commander who 
had the most successful group in Korea up to this date left the 
Pentagon—an office job—and served in Korea and came back to | 
Pentagon job, served here a while and again went back. Those people 
who serve in the Pentagon in various capacities have to know what 
combat conditions are in order to pass on types of aircraft, equip 
ment, on training rates, on various types of things that we need. 
If we take a nonflying officer and put him in a position where he 
going to judge this, the efficiency of your force rapidly diminishes. 

Senator Frrauson. All right. You cite one. How many have gone 
to fly in Korea from the Pentagon ? 

General VANDENBERG. I can furnish that. I know my own execu- 
tive officer is missing in action over there. He was with me just about 
a vearago. Many of them. 

Senator Fercuson. What I want to find out is the flexibility, and 
whether you have a man in one position today, and whether you can 
put him back in as a flyer, a pilot, or bombardier, or whatever his 
specialty may be. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL SENT TO COMBAT FLYING 


General VanpENBERG. We do, sir. They are forced to keep up their 
flying proficiency and they are examined, 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give us the number that have gone 
from administrative jobs to actual flying in combat ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Fighteen thousand and three hundred of the rated officers now on duty with 
the Air Force have been or are assigned to Korean combat requirements. Also 
many of the officers separated during the past several years had Korean experi- 
ence. An additional 630 officers are listed as missing in action and over 400 
have been killed in action. About one-third of the officers on flying status have 
been or are involved in the Korean conflict 
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The exact number of the rated officers who have been engaged in Korea and 
who were relieved from administrative or technical assignments is not known. 
A study is now under way to obtain this information. It is estimated, however, 
that around 6,000 officers have been so reassigned. In addition, of course, there 
have been continuous reassignments of rated officers from administrative and 
technical jobs to duties involving flying, and vice versa. 

It is the Air Force policy that rated requirements for Korea will be obtained 
with priority on the following criteria: (a) Selection from those having no 
previous combat experience; (b) selection of those rated personnel serving in 
administrative jobs; and, (c) selection from among the Regular and career 
reservists. 

The withdrawals from headquarters, USAF, follow, under this criteria, a 
pattern similar to those of the Air Force as a whole. Again, an exact count would 
require identification of all officers reassigned and an examination of their 
records. However, lugically assuming the same proportion as for the Air Force 
as a whole, some 400 rated personnel from headquarters have been reassigned to 
Korean combat duties. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT 


Senator Fercuson. With reference to the statement of the shortage 
of 93,000 civilian personnel, in reviewing your civilian personnel re- 
quirements for Air Force depots, I notice that you are asking for an 
increase in your personnel requirement. Is that true? 

General Stonr. Mr. Chairman, I do not have those figures with me, 
but I would like to furnish those. I think we are, but I do not know to 
what extent. 

Senator Freravson. I understand that you are, and I wanted to 
know whether or not that was a fact. 

General Sronr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

In the original program of 399,483 civilian personnel (January budget) an 
increase was provided for this purpose. Under the revised estimates for fiscal 
year 1954, as recently presented to the Congress, provision is made for 77,030 
positions for depot maintenance in the Air Materiel Command, as compared to a 
stated requirement of 110.131 and a January 30, 1953, on-the-rolls strength of 
80,956. The budgetary allowance of 77,030 is thus 3,926 lower than the actual 
employment as of January 30, 1953. 

Senator Ferauson. In view of that increase in the contractual over- 
haul of aircraft components, such as engines and electronic equip- 
ment during fiscal 1953, and the fund for this activity almost double 
in fiscal 1954, should there not be a decreased requirement of person- 
nel at vour depots ? 

General Stone. Are you talking about the 120-wing force, sir, or 
the 143? 

Senator Frereuson. I am talking about the personnel. 

General Stone. Under the 120 wing, we have a civilian personnel 
ceiling right now which was effective as of May 31, 1953, for fiscal 
year 1953. 

CONTRACTUAL OVERHAUL 


Senator Frreuson. I am talking about contractual overhaul. You 
are placing emphasis on the contractual overhaul of aircraft compo- 
nents; is that not trne? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frravson. You are asking for that. Such as engines, and 
electronics equipment, during the fiscal year 1953. The funds for 
this activity are almost double in 1954. If you are going to have 
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this contractual work done outside, why do you ask for more civilian 
personnel inside ? 

General Stone. We always take into consideration the contractual 
work we do in trying to evaluate our requirement for civilian personne] 
in our depots. There are corollary requirements. If you do away with 
the contractual, you increase the other, and vice versa. We try to go 
where we can get the best job done at the best service. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you ever been wrong in your estimates ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; [ would say we have been wrong in our 
estimates. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it not true that there is a considerable in 
crease in the number of performance hours allowable on aircraft 
engines, particularly the jet, before overhaul, than was originally 
anticipated at the time of the original budget ? 

General Sronr. Modifleations have been made to reflect the in- 
creased time between overhauls. 

Senator Fereuscn. With that increased number of hours between 
the overhaul, would this not substantially reduce the overhaul re- 
quirement, and therefore reduce the personnel and/or the contractual 
requirement ? 

Genet Stone. Those changes that the chairman speaks of have 
been taken into consideration in substantiating the requirements for 
the new figures. 

Senator Frreuson. All right. But are they taken into considera- 
tion in the Truman budget ? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir, in both of them. 

Senator Frrevson. You are still showing increased personnel. 
How do you account for that ? 

General Stone. Over the Truman budget. 

Senator Frrauson. Inthe Truman budget? 

General Stoner. That is true. 

Senator Feravson. And over the last year. 

General Sronr. We are getting more planes and more engines, and 
we have more overhauls to do. If I may volunteer some information, 
Mr. Chairman, we have a very complete presentation of this by the 
experts in this particular field in the Air Materiel Command, who 
are scheduled to appear before this committee in executive session. 

Senator Frrcuson. I realize that. But you gentlemen have indi- 
cated here that we cannot cut this budget from the Truman budget. 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You say you can cut at least $1.1 billion, but 
not below that. 

General Stone. No, sir; we have not said that. 

Senator Frravson. What do you say today ? 

General VANDENBERG. We say that something less than the $5 bil- 
lion, a figure which we have been asked to produce, Mr. Chairman, 
is going to come from the Air Force, What that figure is, the only 
thing we could give you now is an estimate. The staff is working on 
it, and I anticipate we will have it in about 2 or 3 days. 

Senator Frerauson. What would be your guess if you had to guess 
today? 

General Vanpenserc. Sir, I would think that would be a very wild 
guess, because of the many intricate factors. While I could guess, Mr. 
Chairman, I ask your indulgence not to guess. 
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Senator Fereuson. All right. 

Senator McCrecxan. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to further iden- 
tify this. Are you referring to the information I have requested ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator McCietitan. Which will show the minimum you feel that 
would be safe below the Truman budget ? 

General VanpENBERG. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, in the figure of planes asked for—and 
there is no cut in the Eisenhower budget on combat planes—you have 
$3.169.000.000, do you not, ¢ reneral Stone ? 


ANTICIPATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Dove as. $3,495,000,000. That is the savings I think you read, 
sIr. 

Senator Frreuson. $3,495,000,000, is that right 7 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I have $3,169,000,000 on this sheet. Depart- 
ment of defense fiscal 1954 revised budget estimate, with fiseal 1953 
comparison in thousands of dollars. 

General Sronr. No, sir. The difference between the amount in the 
former Truman budget and President Eisenhower’s budget is $3.169.- 
000,000. However, the revised amount that goes in the budget, which 
I understood the chairman was talking about, is $3,495,000,000. 

Senator Frrovuson. That is the amount that you said you could do 
without ? 

General Stoner. No, sir. The $3,169,000,000 is the amount that we 
are told to do without. 

Senator Frrevuson. $3.495.000.000 woes in, but $3.169.000.000 comes 
out ¢ 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevuson. Can you not reduce it by that amount, the 
amount that is for new combat planes ? 

General Stone. Approximately that amount; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. So then we could reduce the $5 billion by 
$3.495.000.000 2 

General Strong. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. $3,.169,000.000. 

General STONE. We do not know. We are studying it. 

Senator Frrcuson. It is near that figure ? 

General Srone. It is approximately that figure. 

Senator Mayspank. May I ask a question at this point? How long 
would that delay the 143 wings? 

General Stone. It is 6 months regardless of whether we had the 
money tomorrow. 

Senator Frreuson. Not in getting the planes, General. 

General Sronr. No, sir. 

Senator F'rreuson. The planes are on order. 

General Sronr. That is right. This particular amount would not 
delay. 

Senator Frravson. Would not delay the planes. 

General Srone. That is correct. 
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PLANES IN STORAGI 


Senator Ferguson. Now, General Vandenberg, as I remember the 
testimony yesterday about this 1,000 planes in storage, most of then 
B-29’s, are these in excess over and above the B—29’s required to equip 
your B-29 medium-bomb wing / 

General VANpENBERG. I am informed that those are excess to that 
requirement, and they are not in very good shape, as 1 mentioned the 
other day. 

Senator Frercuson. How many of them are now and have neve 
been flown ? 

General VANpDENBeERG. | think they are all World War LI. 

Senator Fercuson. You think they have all been flown ‘ 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. They were the aircraft that we ended 
World War IL with. There were a great many more that we put 
storage, which we pulled out of storage. 


AIRPLANES SOLD 


Senator Fercuson. Did you not sell new planes, flown from the fac 
tory, to airports in Arizona, New Mexico, B—29’s, for less money thai 
the people who bought them got for the gasoline and the oil in them ¢ 
I am speaking of new planes. 

General Srong. The only airplanes I know we sold that were B-20’s 
were MDAP transfers to the British. They were 90, as I recall. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you look in the record of the War Invest 
gating Committee to find that you did sell these planes / 

Mr. Dove.ias. There were sales of airplanés, 1 am sure, but I think 
not of B-29’s. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you find out so the record is clear ? 

General Sronr. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


According to testimony noted in hearings before a subcommittee of the Com 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, United States Senate, 
SOth Congress, dated June 4, 18, and 19, 1947, the following information was 
obtained : 

(a) That an invitation to bid was submitted by War Assets Administration for 
the sale of 5,443 aircraft in an “as is, where is” condition located at Kingman 
Ariz. 

(b) That the high bidder for these aircraft was a Martin Wunderlich, who 
submitted his bid July 1, 1946. 

(c) That bid was for $2,780,000 for the aircraft 

(d) That the breakdown included 85 reconnaissance, 615 fighters, 54 light 

} bombers, 226 medium bombers, and 4,463 heavy bombers. 

(e) That reference to specific type aircraft disposed of at this sale conduct 
by War Assets Administration is not made other than that noted in subpara 
graph (d) above. 

(f) That approximately 2 million gallons of gasoline were in the aircraft 

(g) That gasoline was sold by Mr. Wunderlich for approximately 6.5 ce 
per gallon after it was removed from aircraft 

It was further ascertained that no B—-29 aircraft were disposed of in this sal 
that, according to information received from Air Materiel Command, the infor 
mation submitted by General Stone was correct in that the only disposal of B-29 
aircraft was to the United Kingdom by transwer under the MDA program. These 
B-29 aircraft are now being restored to as near their original condition as pos 

sible by the Royal Air Force and will be returned to the USAF. 
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ACTIVATION OF MEDIUM BOMB WING 


Senator Frrevson. How does it happen that the Air Force acti- 
vated the 340th B-29 medium bomb wing in October 1952 and up to 
now, 7 months later, have not supplied it with any B-29’s? Is that 
what the Air Force calls the orderly plan and efficient use of equip- 
ment and personnel ? 

General Picuer. The 340th wing was activated at Sedalia, Mo., 
which was a World War IT base, and one on which construction had to 
be accomplished before we could move B—29’s into that unit. The 
number of personnel currently at Sedalia, even though it has the title 
of 340th wing, is someplace between 400 and 500, who are acting as a 
caretaking outfit for the installation while the construction is going 
on. The construction was delayed—I am not sure of the technical 
reasons—and then the halt on construction that we had in February 
of this year further delayed it. 

Senator Frrauson. Is that what you call planning and efficiency, to 
have these 400 people there for 7 months? 

General VaANpENBERG. I can answer that, Senator. No; the diffi- 
culty comes in not being able to complete the construction on time so 
that we can move B-29’s and other people in there. 

Senator Frercuson. Would you say that was the answer you would 
want to give us also? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. It is entirely a construction delay, sir, 
which was unforeseen. 

Senator Fercuson. How many men have you similar to that in the 
United States or foreign countries, waiting on construction or some 
other item? How many have you now, or say in January of this year? 

General Picuer. I do not think that could be given to you accu- 
rately, sir, even if we had quite a long time to prepare it, because the 
construction delays were of varying types. There was the restriction 
when the Secretary of Defense wanted to look over again the plans for 
construction of the Air Force, which prevented us from making any 
new bids for construction. There were things like that which have a 
varying effect on our capability to construct the bases for the wings 
that we need. 

Senator Ferevson. Where are you going to get these planes? Gen- 
eral Vandenberg says these 1,000 that you have in storage are prac 
tically useless. Can you tell us why you put them in storage and are 
keeping them there if they are useless ? 

General Prcner. At the end of World War IT, we put a large num- 
ber—I would estimate 2,000, but if you want to more accurately I 
would have to look it up—in storage as a life-insurance policy. We 
have used those aircraft to a great extent in that manner. The B-29’s 
that are now flying in Korea, and the ones that are flying in the 
United States, many of those have been withdrawn from storage and 
modified, and are in use now. 

Senator Frravson. What is the difference between the ones you 
took out and the ones that are in? 

General Picuer. The ones that we took out were sent through a 
depot overhaul and the ones that are out in the desert now all have 
the same failings. If you take a row of B-29’s and put them in the 
desert and leave them there for several years, all the same things 
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wear out and disappear just from being out in the desert in the 
atmosphere. All the wiring goes; the instruments go; the tires go. 
As the age increases of those aircraft, the cost of withdrawing them 
from storage increases each year. So that the ones that are there 
now, except as a source of spare parts, probably would be reclaimed 
during the next year or so. 


MAINTENANCE COST 


Senator Frerauson. Do you not have a maintenance cost out there? 

General Picuer. I would think only a caretaking cost, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know how many people you have taking 
care of these 1,000 planes that are going to be useless? 

General Picurer. We can determine that. They are mostly stored 
at Pyote, Tex., but we can furnish that. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The USAF is presently utilizing approximately 400 civilian personnel to main- 
tain approximately 1,850 aircraft in storage. Aircraft in storage are used for 
war reserve requirements, program requirements, and salvage for spares. Air- 
craft for which there is no requirement are disposed of and are not maintained 
in storage at a cost to the Government. 


AIR FORCE PROGRAM STRETCHOU' 


Senator Fercuson. Another item I want to take up is the relation 
of the so-called Truman stretchout on the Air Force program As I 
understand it, the basic purpose of the stretchout was to keep the 
expenditures for the Department of Defense within the fiscal year 
1953 within a total of $60 billion. The Air Force was specifically 
given an expenditure goal of $29.1 billion for the 18-month period 
January 1, 1952, to June 30, 1953, in order to accomplish this program. 
With 17 months of this 18-month period gone, the Air Force has actu- 
ally spent $20.2 billion, and, according to the figures submitted by the 
Air Force to this committee, expenditures for the full 18-month period 
would amount to only $21.3 billion. Thus, the Air Force fell short $7.8 
billion of the $29.1 billion expenditure target assigned to it under this 
stretchout, although the funds were fully available for expenditure, 
and, according to the Air Force, accomplishment of the 143-wing pro- 
gram under the stretchout contemplated would have required spending 
at least the full amount allocated to the Air Force by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

It is also significant that approximately half of this $7.8 billion, or 
$33, billion, occurred during the calendar year 1952 under the previous 
administr ation when you say there were not an} vy handicaps. 

To what extent is the delayed progress of the Air Force attributable 
to the failure to use this $7.8 billion of the as wie available for 
expenditure during the past 18 months? 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly one of these charts 
will furnish the information for that. Can I get together with some- 
one and look the charts over and give you a better answer? 

Senator Frercuson. Do you not think it is very significant if you 
had actually at your command $7.8 billion and now you attribute to the 
—— administration for a delay of 6 months because they sent a 

mudget up here in effect for a $5 billion cut, and you have here $7.8 
billion that you had at your fingertips and could not use ¢ 
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General Srone. Is the chairman referring to the expenditures or is 
he referring to obligating authority ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. I am referring to mone y available for expendi- 
tures that you did not expend in those 18 months. 

General Stoner. That amount of $7.8 billion—— 

Senator Ferguson. And which you told us in previous years at the 
time you came up here that you hs id to have. 

General Stone. We have had delays in the past that were incidental 
to changes in the programs. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, that it 
was in October 1951 that there was a decision to go from 95- to 143 
wihg force. 

Senator Frercuson. That is after October 1951. 

General Stone. Is the chairman’s question that we had $7.8 billion 
of funds available for expenditure that we could not use ¢ 

Senator Frereuson, That is right. 

General Stone. The only reason I can ascribe to that at the moment 
is that we did not obtain delieveries of aircraft or other capital-type 
items at the rate that we had planned for one reason or another 

I would like the privilege, though, of looking at the figures which 
I have not available in front of me for further examination. 


LIMITATION 


Senator Fercuson. General Vandenberg, you spoke } yesterday about 
the limitation of the past few months on the Air Force program. Was 
the Air Force failure to achieve the readiness objective as measured 
by the expenditure goals for the calendar year 1952 due to any limita- 
tion imposed by the previous administration, or solely to the inability 
on the part of the Air Force to get the equipment or use the money ? 

General Stone. The unobligated balances that we have between the 
fiscal years, in 1951 we only had $1.070 billion unobligated that we 
carried over into the fiscal vear 1952. From 1952 to 1953, we had 

ly, billion. 
UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Senator Frrauson. I am not talking about unobligated. I am 
talking about the money ready for expenditure and your failure to 
expend it. 

General Sronr. The onlv reason we failed to expend it is because 
of the long lead time of the items we are buying and the manufac 
turers have not in consonance with those lead times produced the 
equipment in the lead times that we specified. Therefore, we have a 
lot of items on our books on order which are in the hands of manufac 
turers being fabricated which are not being delivered. 

Senator Ferauson. That is just what I wanted to know. You ove1 
estimated your capacity to expend in the last 18 months. 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. It is due to the fact that because 
these items are long-lead-time items, Mr. Chairman, we have to pay 
for them while they get the raw materials for them, and they have to 
he paid for or obligated for early so that when the item actually comes 
out, the money is available for the manufacturer. It takes that long. 

Senator Ferauson. But you overestimated to this committee your 
necessity for expenditures in the last 18 months of $7.8 billion. 

General Vanpenrerc. No, sir. If we had not had that money so 
that we could allocate it, we could not have ordered them. 
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Senator Fercuson. Yon are talking about a different thing. I am 
talking about the expenditures. 

General Srone. We have had expenditure estimates and expe na 
ture goals from the very start of our program. You recall the chair 
man said that we mentioned that there was a slippage in the aircraft 
production. That means that our former projection for expenditures 
slips likewise. 

OVERZSTIMATED EXPENDITURI 


Senator Ferguson. You come in here and you ob ject very strenu 
ously to a target on expenditures of $15.1 billion for fiscal 1954. 1 
want to show on this record if it is the fact—if it is not, you tell us 
that you overestimated your expenditures in the last 18 months $7.8 
billion, and whether or not this $15.1 billion, to which you are very 
strenuously objecting, whether or not you will not have the same 
trouble and cannot anticipate the same type of trouble. 

General Stone. We do not anticipate that much difficulty. The 
expenditure rates that I recall offhand for the fiscal year 1953 esti 
mated by the Air Force were S17 billion. The new estimate based on 
the changes and so forth is around $14.6 billion for the fiscal year 1953. 
In fiscal year 1954, the expenditure goal that we are trying to shoot 
at is $15.1 billion. 

Senator Frercuson. That is exactly what you were trying to shoot 
at back there. You were trying to shoot at $29.1 billion and you only 
spent $21.3 billion. 

General STonE. I do not recall that $29 billion. 

Senator Fercuson. So you were $7.8 billion off the target. 

General Stone. It is possible that our expenditure projection that 
the chairman has been speaking about has been modified to reflect the 
stretchouts in delivery of aircraft, and other items that we ordered. 

Senator Frrcuson. But it is after you got the money from the 
Appropriations Committee that you stretched it out. 

General VANDENBERG. We were told to stretch the program out, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator FerGuson. You were told to stretch it down to $29 billion. 
That is what you were working on, the $29 billion. Whose decision 
was it to stretch it out ? 

General Stone. To stretch out the program ¢ 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, so you did not have to spend the $7.8 
billion. 

General Stone. The prior administration at one time decided on a 
stretchout in the interest of economy. 

Senator Fercuson. Who would do that? 

General Stone. I imagine the President of the United States. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question. Did you 
then complain ? 

General STonge. Yes, su 

Senator Ture. I did not hear it publicly. 

General Stonr. The Chief of Staff announced either yesterday o1 
this morning that he complained personally. 

Senator Fercuson. But it was never told to the public that you had 
any complaint. 

General VANDENBERG. I think it was told to Congress when | i} 
peared before them. 
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Senator Marpank. I heard it and also complained. I opposed the 
attitude of the past administration in the same air fight on more than 
one occasion year after year. Secretary Symington and General 
Spaatz opposed it. I think if mistakes had not been made then, we 
would not have gotten in the trouble that was testified to here this 
morning. You were prevented from modernizing your planes. That 
is what I am afraid is going to happen now, and I say that, and I am 
not a Republican or Democrat on this matter. 

Senator Fercuson. No; this is not political at all. This is a matter 
of trying to get at the facts. 


NOTICE TO CONGRESS OF STRETCHOUT 


Senator Hii. General, did you advise Congress of this stretchout ? 

Senator Fercuson. And if so, will you give us the evidence of when 
Congress was notified ? 

General Vanpenperc. I cannot recail offhand, but I am sure the 
record will show when it was, and who did it. I will be very glad to 
supply that, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In a statement inserted in the record by General Vandenberg on May 5, 1952 
(hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, United 
States Senate) the following appears: 

“General Bradley has already explained to you why the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
attach such importance to the year 1954. In military terms, and particularly in 
terms of air strategy, that year represents a kind of threshold date at which the 
Soviet Union will attain the capability of inflicting critical and possibly fatal 
damage to our war-making capacity, while this Nation in consequence of the de- 
velopment of Soviet power will enter upon an era of vulnerability hitherto 
unknown to us. The task of dealing with this formidable + falls primarily 
upon the United States Air Force. And therefore, the year 1954 tends to have 
more significance to the Air Foree than perhaps to the ome services. 

“With this prospect in mind, the Air Force last fall presented to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff its request for a force of 138 first-line combat wings to be ready 
by mid-1954. The Air Force considered this strength to be highly desirable in 
view of the realities of the world-air situation. However, in light of other com- 
pelling considerations, primarily of an economic nature, it became necessary 
during the discussions of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to scale down the force level 
from that which was considered desirable to that which was considered minimal. 

“Subsequently, as a result of budget decisions within the executive branch, the 
date for the full attainment of this 126-combat-wing force was pushed back 
from mid-1954 to the end of 1955. This action became known as the stretchout, 
but inasmuch as it left the Air Force with fewer first-line combat wings in mid 
1954 than were deemed necessary minimum, it represented a whittling down of 
the force required as of the critical date, Time is running against us. Only 2 
years remain before what may prove to be the most critical date in our history. 
What is called for is not a stretching out and a whittling down, but a gathering 
and building of strength, proceeding with resolution and energy.” 


AIRCRAFT SCHEDULES PROPOSED AND APPROVED 


Senator Frercuson. General, since the Korean invasion, there have 
been at least 10 Air Force aircraft production schedules approved or 
proposed. Six of these relate to the 143-wing program that have devel- 
oped since October 1951. The first schedule approved, after the so- 
called Truman stretchout, was A-16 schedule as of January 1, 1952, 
while there have been four others proposed or approved since then. 

Let us look at the production performance under A-16. It called 
for almost 6,800 Air Force planes to be produced in the calendar year 
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1952, and the first 4 months of 1953. Hlow many were produced? As 
I understand it, some five-thousand-three-hundred-odd with a produe 
tion slippage of 22 percent in total planes. In fact, combat -plane pro 
duction slipped almost 30 percent in that period. If you look at the 
performance under a much later schedule, the A—19 approved last Ox 

tober, in the 7 months ending April, the total scheduled production has 
slipped 12 percent, and fighter production almost 25 percent. 


QUESTION OF FAILURE IN PRODUCTION PLANNING 


The question I want to ask after giving those facts is this: What is 
wrong with the production planning in the Air Force? It is obvious 
that this continuing failure is not due to lack of approp! iations. Is it 
due to the impact of the administration’s fiscal action of the last few 
months? What is your explanation of the continuing failure to neet 
the production schedule, and what is its unplication as to the fine 
balance between produc tion, manpower, and the bases on which you 
lave placed emphasis here in your statement / 

General VaNpeNperc. That is a long question, Mr. Chairman. 
Would you repeat the first part of it so 1 can take it by parts. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. In the first part I gave you the facts. We 
begin with the A—16 schedule as of January 1, 1952. There have been 
four others proposed or r approved since then. It called for almost 
6,800 airplanes to be seule ed in the calendar year 1952, and the first 
t months of 1953. How many were produced? This amount was, as 
I said, if I am given the facts correctly, on the A-19 schedule ap 
proved last October, in the 7 months ending April, the total production 
has slipped 12 percent, the fighter production almost 25 percent. 

The previous facts showed that there was a 22-percent slippage in 
production. In fact, the combat-plane production slipped almost 30 
percent in the first period. 

What is the cause of the slippage ? 

General VANDENBERG. In the first place, sir, in the first part of your 
question, how many were produced? Obviously, I do not have those 
records with me. I will supply them to the committee. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was furnished to the 
committee. ) 


CAUSES OF SLIPPAGES 


General VaNpENBERG. The cause of the slippage, as I tried to ex 
plain a little earlier, Mr. Chairman, is due to many factors. Com- 
ponent parts that are difficult to manufacture ; strikes, acts of God, and 
so forth interfere. 

As to why these occur, they are the best estimates that the aircraft 
industry and the Air Force, working together, can arrive at. The 
industry is in a position to know what the bottlenecks to be expected 
are, but there is absolutely no way of their knowing when a strike in 
a component plant will occur, or when one of the components that is 

required for the aircraft fails acceptance tests. 

We are buying new, untried, highly technical and complicated 
machines. It is unfortunate that the program slips. I see no way 
except to continue to adjust these schedules and to keep pressing the 
aircraft industry. 
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Senator Frret son. Who was responsible in the Air 
Department of Defense for production, 
slippage / 

General Vanpenrere. I think you could name a man, but I am sure 
it would be impossible for him to stop either an act of God or a strike. 


Force or In the | 
to keep from having this 


RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator Frreuson. |] am not trying to find that out. I am trying 
to find out who in the Air Force in the past was responsible for the 
production, so we may bring him in and ask him some of the facts. 

General VANDENBERG. General Cook and the Under Secretary to 
gether. The Director of Maintenance and the Under Secretary have 
generally taken over maintenance and production problems, 

Senator Frercuson. Who was the Under Secretary during this part 
that I have referred to? 

General VANDENBERG. Would you give the date, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. It ran from January 1, 1952. 

Greneral VANDENBERG. Mr. Gilpatric, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. What is General Cook’s first name? 

General VANDENBERG. Orval. 

Senator Frreuson. He is at Wright Field? 

General Vanpenpera. No, sir: he is here in Washington. 


ABILITY TO ESTIMATE EXPENDITURES 


Senator Frreuson. In your previous testimony you stated that the 
Air Force expenditures had been estimated by the Department of 
Defense at $15.1 billion for the fiscal year 1953, and the Air Force 
believed at this time that an expenditure estimate of about $16 billion 
is more realistic. In order to get some guidance as to Air Force 
efliciency in estimating expenditures, I checked the record with respect 
to the current fiseal year, and found the following: 

First, in December 1951, the Air Force estimated it would spend 
%24.4 billion if it got the $17.1 billion in new money in the 1953 
budget. In January 1952, 1 month later, the President’s budget for 
1953 asked for $20.7 billion in new money for the Air Force, and esti- 
mated expenditures at $17.7 billion. 

In May and June of 1952. in testimony before the committee. the 
Air Force estimated its 1953 expenditures at $18.6 billion. In 
ber 1952 the Air Force revised its estimates of 1 
$18.1 billion. 

Now, in the Truman budget for 1954, issued in January of 1953, the 
Air Force expenditures for fiscal year 1953 were estimated at $15.4 
billion. At the same time this estimate was made, half the year was 
already gone. The Air Force expenditures for 1953 are now estimated 
at $14.6 billion 

This is almost $10 billion or 40 percent less than the Air Force's 
initial estimate for the year, and is $5.1 billion, or 26 
the amount shown in the printed builget for 1953. 

General Vandenberg, based on that previous record 
that the Air Force is able to with 

General VANpENBeERG. It depen¢ 
Mr. Chairman, ] think we do a fairly accur 


Septem- 
JO3 expenditures to 


percent less than 


5 do you believe 
accuracy estimate its expenditures ? 
ls on the word “aceuracy,” ] think, 
ate job of estimating ex 
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penditures, considering the long lead time and the normal, natural 
difficulties of complicated machines like aircraft. 

Senator Fercuson. You would not consider the 40 percent off or 
26 percent off as an accurate prophecy on your expenditures ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Senator, if 1 may say, when you are quoting 
from those figures, if I had time to examine them and see what the 
impact is, 1 would have, I believe, a much better answer, or General 
Stone would. A lot of these figures, of course, neither I nor General 
Stone can carry in our heads. It would require an examination to 
give you, I believe, a satisfactory answer, sir. 

General Srone. The expenditure estimates, Mr. Chairman, are just 
a normal administrative action that we do every month. We fore 
cast expenditures every month. We do it on the basis of the estimated 
performance of industry and so forth for delivery of goods and serv- 
ices. If we have been off in the past, it has been because the produc- 
tion capability of the country has not delivered us the items on order. 
We still need those items. 

One of the reasons we are stretching our program from the end of 
fiscal year 1954 to later is because of the stretchout in the aircraft 
production schedules, and therefore the stretchout in the expenditures. 

Senator Frreuson. General, what I am trying to show on this 
record, if it is a fact, is that you were unable to estimate your expendi- 
tures in the past year almost $10 billion or 40 percent. 

Now we find that you are telling us that you simply cannot get 
along with a little better than a billion dollars less than your present 
estimate, and in the past you were 40 percent off and 26 percent off. 


BASIS OF OBJECTION 


General VANpENBERG. No, sir; if I may interrupt there, Mr. Chair- 
man. We believe that the expenditure limitation—not limitation but 
goal of $15.1 billion—will be exceeded. What the Air Force is object- 
ing to, if I might put it that way—what concerns me perhaps would 
be better to say—is that the limitation that has been placed upon us 
for personnel and on the building of bases has again stretched the 
program out and has made it impossible for us to proceed toward 
the 143-wing program. 

The point you are making on the $15.1 billion, Senator, is an opinion 
that we think expenditures will exceed $15.1 billion. I think the 
delay really comes in the personnel restrictions and base limitations 
that have been applied previously. 

Senator Ferauson. But as I understand it, General, it is too late. 
The figure has moved on. 

General VANpDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Ferevson. What has been done makes it too late for you 
to expend more than $15.1 billion. 

General VanpeNBeRG. We do not think so, sir, but we think the 
expenditure is going to be somewhat beyond that. 

Senator Ferauson. How much beyond now eres of the cutback, 
which you say interfered with your work and delayed the program 
6 months? We are only going to appropriate in this bill for 1954. 

General Vanpenperc. We figure somewhere in the neighborhood of 
a billion dollars. 

33872—53—pt. 1 
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Senator Ferguson. So then we are really only a billion dollars out 
of the way, because of either what happened or circumstances either 
beyond your control or the control of Congress ? 

General Vanpenserc. As far as expe inditures are concerned, 

Senator Frerauson. You have stated that all parts of the Air Force 
program must be kept in gear in order to enable the entire program 
to move forward on schedule and economy. With each of the Air 
Force expenditures based on an integrated program, with everything 
in gear. If so, how do you reconcile the successive drastic revisions 
in estimated expenditures with the repeated Air Force statement that 
the 143-wing goal could be achieved on schedule ? 

General Srone. Mr. Chairman, the 143-wing goal could have been 
achieved on schedule, as has been brought out by the Chief of Staff, 
by utilizing aircraft which are not brand new. Obviously, if expen- 
ditures are slipping, they are consistent with the slippage in produc- 
tion schedules, but that has no effect on our intention to meet. the 
original 143-wing goal. We felt that it was better to use so-called 
second line aircraft, and train these units, and have them ready to 
receive new equipment as it was delivered. 


COST TO MAINTAIN 143 WINGS 


Senator Ferauson, Can you tell us what it will cost per year to 
keep up modern 143 wings, using your latest figure of the number of 
airplanes and other things necessary for a wing? 

General Stone. Based on what program, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Ferauson. 143 wings. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. What will it cost yearly ? 

General Sronr. We would have to go back and restudy the 143 
wing program in the light of recent occurrences, and then we could 
come up with a proper cost figure. 

Senator Fmreuson. Have you ever figured that ? 

General Stone. Yes, sir; that is a continual process. 

Senator Frratson. You know, then, in your office what. it will 
cost to keep up yearly, keep the aircraft modern, considering amortiza- 
tion, and the various things necessary. 

General Stone. We make forecasts of these to have some idea of 
where we are going into the future. My forecasts are usually based 
on the controller point of view, and they usually have to be approved 
by the rest of the staff. 

Senator Ferauson. Have you those estimates now ? 

General Stone. I do not have them with me; no, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What is your judgment as to what it is going 
to cost per year? 

General Srone. In the ensuing years? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Srone. I would have to go back and sit down with the 
whole staff. It would take a month or two to figure out just what 
we would have to come up with in fiscal year 1955, 1956, and 1957 and 
so forth. We would also have to be sure that there were no obliga- 
tional authority limitations or expenditure limitations. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand, then, General, that what you 
are telling us now is that you do not know? That you are planning 
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an Air Force here of a certain size, and asking us to appropriate for 
it, and you cannot tell us now what it is going to cost for a year to 
keep it modernized under the new philosophy that we must be ready 
at all times? 

General Sronr. We can furnish a figure based on a study that 
would give you a forecast ; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you not think that we ought to have such a 
figure ? 

General Stone. I think it would be a good idea. 

Senator Frereuson. Did you have it when you figured your amount 
here in this budget ? 

General Stoner. May I just go into a conference with the Chief? 

Senator Frerevson. Yes. I would be glad to have you go into a 
conference. 

(General Stone consulted with General Vandenberg. ) 

General Sronr. Mr. Chairman, any figure that we would furnish 
would be at best an estimate. It would be a figure that you could 
not possibly hold us to as a maximum or minimum ceiling, due to 
changes that occur each year. 

Senator Frereuson. Then I understand that because of the changes 
each year that if the people furnish through their taxes an Air Force 
of 143 wings, that we cannot get an estimate at the time we are appro- 
priating for them as to what it would cost to keep it up‘ 

General VanpeNnsere. Yes, sir, you can get that estimate as of the 
year, However, it depends not upon the United States Air Force but 
depends upon what our possible enemy comes up with and what type 
of airplane we would have to have to counter it. Also it depends on 
the development of jet engines, rockets, of various other types of elec 
tronic and mechanical equipment that are either more costly or less 
costly as time goes on. So while we can give you an estimate in 1953 
as to what it would be in 1958, 1959, and 1960, when we come out to 
1958, 1959, and 1960, if our potential enemies have something that is 
a great deal different or new developments have been made, that figure 
might become invalid. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 1423-WING REQUIREMENTS 


Senator Frrcuson. General Stone, you gave us some figures this 
morning when I was giving the 21.000 airplanes, 143 wings. I gave 
these figures: On March 2. 1953, 143-wing program had a first-line re- 
quirement. of 21,083 airplanes and the second-line requirement of 
4,894, making a grand total of aircraft required for the 143-wing 
program of 25,677 instead of 30,000. 

Now, of the 4,898 T gave, second-line aircraft required, 3,132 were 
for proficiency flying and an additional 804 second-line aireraft are re 
quired for training and special missions. Do you know if those figures 
are right? 

General Picuer. I cannot say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frreuson. They are no better than 4,000 off ? 

General Picuer. No. sir. I have not quite identical figures but 
they are fairly comparable. You were talking about 26,000 instead of 
the 30,000 that I gave you earlier this morning ? 

Senator Frereuson. That is right. I was talking about 21,000 and 
you figured in some second-line and ran it up to 30,000. 
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General Picner. If you would take the 21,000 first-line for the Reg- 
ular Air Force and then add the second-line aircraft in the Air Force, 
you would come out with 26,000. Then if you would add to that 
26,000 the aircraft required for the National Guard and Reserve, you 
would come out at 31,000. I told you my 30,000 was a very round 
figure. ' : 

Senator Ferguson. You told us that the National Guard and the 
Reserve a little while ago were not in this 143 wings. Now, you are 
putting them in there. 

General Picurer. The 143 wings, sir, are in the Regular Air Force. 
In addition to those 143 wings that we had planned for the Regular 
Air Force, there are 27 Air National Guard wings and 20 wings in the 
Air Reserve. The aircraft in the Air Reserve and the aircraft in the 
Air National Guard come from the Air Force inventory. Therefore, 
you must consider the whole as a package and that package is the one 
that comes to 30,000 or 31,000 that I mentioned earlier. 

Senator Fereuson. Is that what you told us this morning ¢ 

General Picurr. I think so, sir. 

Senator Maywank. That is what I understood. 

Senator Frrcuson. You said that the 143 wings included the Re- 
serve and the Air National Guard. 

General Picuer. No, sir. The 143 wings was the number of wings 
that we proposed to be in the Regular Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes, General, but I was try ing to tell you about 
shifting from 22,000 to 21,000, which makes 1,700 planes and you 
said that was because of the fact that we were speaking of first-line 
planes. Then you told me I ought to add enough to make 30,000 in 
the 143 wings. Then I used another figure by “multiplying the 143 
wings times 75 planes per wing, and I got 10,000 and something 
instead of 30,000. 

Now, I got these figures from the Defense Department that I have 
just read to you of 21,000 and 4,894, making a grand total of 25,977. 

General Picuer. They are included in that list of figures that you 
mentioned, sir, several documents which vary intime. The number 
that you quoted of 22,700 first-line aircraft inventory was dated 
October 31, 1951. That is the one you asked me about this morning. 
That was less than a month after the first propos: il of the 143 wings. 

Senator Fereuson. That is when you had 22,790? 

General Picrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. In the 155 wings? 

General P*cner. Yes, sir; that was after that. Therefore, that, like 
the computation that was done for the 155 wing, which was never ap- 
proved, was the first approximation of the needs for all the activities 
of the Air Force for first-line aircraft. 

Three months later, after we had time to sit down and figure more 
accurately—that January 24 date that you have and 21,700 aireraft— 
we were able to reduce the need for first-line aircraft through a more 
careful computation and had dropped out 1,000 aircraft which I 
would submit is the proper way to do business, not to ask for more 
new aircraft than are required. 

Senator Frravson. There is the possibility of dropping out more ? 

General Picripr. Yes, sir, there is, but not in the magnitude of the 
difference between the first computation and the second computation. 
Obviously the second one would refine it. A new computation is 
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made prior to the preparation of each budget request. We dropped 
down in March 1953, which was 1 year after the year for 21,700, to 
21,083 which you mentioned. That is a further reduction, largely 
caused by the added experience in the operation of jet aircraft in 
training. ‘They found they did not need to ask for as many first-line 
jet trainers for training as they originally anticipated. 


FIRST-LINE INVENTORY REQUIREMENT 


Senator Ferauson. How many do you need for the 143 wings now ¢ 

General Picuer. The first-line inventory requirement of the Reg 
ular Air Force would be 21,000 with an additional 5,000 for the sec- 
ond line and that would total to the 26,000 that you have. ‘Then there 
would be the additional requirement for the Air National Guard and 
Air Reserve, which would run it up to 30,000, 

Senator Ferguson. How many are going to be given to the National 
Guard and Reserve uncer the Kisenhowe1 budget 5 

General Prcurr. The number of aircraft would have been the same 
in either case, sir, because the wings were the same The only ques 
tion would be whether or not we would be able to bring them up to 
strength. We must not get aircraft allocation and aircraft inventoiy 
requirement confused because one is what you have and the other is 
what you need. 

Senator Frreuson. All right, what do you have to put into it/ 

General Picurr. Under which budget / 

Senator Frercuson. Under the Truman budget and then under the 
Eisenhower budget. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE EQUIPMENT 


General Picner. Under the Truman budget, we had planned to 
equip the Air National Guard and Air Reserve roughly to about 
55 percent. That low figure was the result of the aircraft losses in 
Korea, which are the type of airplanes that would go to the Reserve 
and National Guard. Under the new program we would be able to 
move into the Air National Guard and Air Reserve sufficient to equip 
the units of the Air Reserve to about 70 percent strength with part 
first-line aircraft and part second-line aircraft. 

At the end of fiscal year 1956 under the new program for the 
Reserve forces, we would have those wings equipped to 95 percent 
of their strength, of which roughly 70 percent to 80 percent would be 
modern aircraft. 

Senator Ferguson. What about under the Truman budget ? 

General Picuer. I would have to dig out the planning factors for 
that, Mr. Chairman. It would not be as high a state of modernization 
as under the present program. 

Senator Frercuson. Are not the losses in Korea smaller than the 
regular ordinary attrition amount in peacetime / 

General Picner. No, sir, they are additive to it. The strange 
thing about the Korean losses is that even though you lose an aircraft 
in Korea, such as a B-26, it has an effect on both the Regular Air 
Force and on the Reserve program because, taking that as an example, 
until the B-57’s are produced for the light-bomber wings, we would 
keep the B-26 in the Regular Air Force inventory. 
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When the B-57 is produced, the B-26 would move into the Air 
National Guard inventory. So, first-line losses affect the Regular 
Air Force and the second-line losses in Korea have an effect on both 
of them. 

FORMER SLIPPAGE 


Senator Frreuson. General Vandenberg, in last year’s testimony 
before the House and Senate, the Air tg a ited that its budget 
program called for achieving 143 wings by July 1, 1955. When this 
program was first presented to the House, it was pointed out that 
the Air Force had just admitted that actual delivery had slipped 15 
percent from the schedule presented by the Air Force a year earlier in 
justification of the 1952 budget, and this colluquoy took place between 
Mr. Sikes and Secretary F inletter in relation to that: 


Do you feel that we will be able to maintain a production schedule which 
justifies expanding to the extent you are asking to expand now? 

Secretary FInLerrer. Yes; we do, Mr. Sikes. The production schedule which 
I showed you this morning is one which will achieve 126 wings and is an attain- 
able schedule. 


Going on with the testimony: 


I want to make it clear at this point that again I am speaking of unknown 
in the future. It may be that we may slip from that schedule. I just cannot 
say. All I can say is that the manufacturers tell us we will not. Also, there 
is a much less demanding schedule involved which we presented to you this 
morning than the one which was presented to you last year. Also, we have 
gotten along in the tooling-up process and many of the difficulties which existed 
during the past year should not exist during the coming year. 


And on pages 113 and 114 of the hearing we find the following 
statement by the Under Secretary of the Air Force : 


In the face of this chronicle of the past production difficulty, you may ques- 
tion whether the Air Force is justified that its new production schedule can 
be met. My answer to that question would be in the affirmative for several 
reasons. 

In the first place, the new schedule reflects at the outset current. production 
rates which has been accelerated to a known tempo. We are not guessing what 
we can do any more. We know what we are doing and we take off from a 
known point. 


Now, he goes on: 


To obtain the reaction of industry to these new production schedules, the Air 
Force has consulted with most of its major contractors. Almost without excep- 
tion, the industry representatives who have been heard from express accord with 
the new program and assure us that our new production goals are readily 
attainable. 

Now, despite these reassuring statements, the record shows there 
has been considerable slippage to date from the initially approved 
aircraft production schedule, as I said, A-16, presented to the Con- 
gress in support of the 143-wing program under this schedule. 


PLANE DELIVERY, JANUARY 1952 TO APRIL 19538 


The Air Force planned to get delivery of 6,781 planes between 
January 1952 and April 1953. Yet actual deliveries amounted to 
only 5,318 planes, or only 78 percent of those scheduled. 

The slippage in terms of combat aircraft has been much greater 
than noncombat aircraft, since the Air Force actually got only 71 
percent of the 





- fighters and bombers scheduled for delivery in 
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this period, while receiving 87 percent of the —— noncombat aircraft 
scheduled for delivery. 
Now, as I understand it, General, in your pre pare «1 statement na 


made no mention of the pounieitiey of achieving 143 wings by July 
1955, but you did say that here in your testimony, as was promise i 
by the Air Force last year, instead you state— and I quote your state 
ment: 

Six months ago our program of expansion and moedcrnization was progressing 
in an orderly manner and there was no reason to doubt that we could obtain 
143 modern wings before December of 1955. 

Does this shift from 6 months of the possible date of achieving 143 
wings fully refer to the production slippage that has occurred to date ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. The difference comes in the 2 ex- 
pressions, completely modernized, and whether we got the 143-wing 
program. 

I would like to offer an explanation on a matter that may not be well 
understood as to the causes of some of these things. We had an air- 
plane that is called the F—89, which was a good interceptor type. It 
was flying in our various air defense sectors in the United States 
and suddenly after we had been flying it awhile, the wings came off. 
If you will recall, at the air races about a year ago, one of the people 
flying there was killed when the wing came off. 

Now, that airplane had withstood sandbag tests, it had withstood 
various types of static tests, various types of speed tests, dives and 
pull-outs. This wing structure failure apparently could not have been 
prognosticated by either the manufacturers or the Air Force. 

As a result of that, naturally, we had to pull it out of active use, we 
had to go back to the factory, production lines had to be reorganized, 
and that caused a slippage. 


NECESSITY FOR SCHEDULE REVISIONS 


1 


Now, when we are dealing with these high speeds and with these 
delicate machines, things like that are bound to happen, Senator. The 
best thing we can do is to take the best estimate from the manufac 
turers together with our technical experts, scidiehwe at it to make sure 
they are not trying to pull wool over our eyes, and together in com 
pany go forward and try to make as cood an estimate as possible on 
production. 

That is why, when these things do oceur, and there are many other 
examples similar to this. we have to revise these schedules from time 
to time. 

I would wish that the Air Force could turn out a production line of 
aircraft, something similar to either a truck line or a tank line or some- 
thing like that. But until the art of aviation is a little older and until 
we get a more stabilized situation where we are not constantly pushing 
the barriers of speed and height and power propulsion units rapidly 
into the background, I am afraid that we are going to have to stand 
with the best estimates that we can make with the manufacturers 

Senator Ferguson. Does that answer the question I am going to ask 
now? Why has the slippage in combat aircraft been 29 percent, so 
much greater than the slippage in noncombat aircraft of 13 percent / 

General V'ANDENBERG. Yes, sir; that is the reason. The noncombat 
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aircraft are the type that are more stabilized, the majority of them 
are what we call conventional aircraft, with propellers. 

They do not have many of the delicate and other devices that are 
required, gunsights, electronic motors, self-actuating gears, and so 
forth. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you claim now all the bugs have been ironed 
out so that you will not have any slippage in the future 

General VanpEenberc. No, sir. 


SEVEN MONTHS’ SLIPPAGE IN COMBAT AIRCRAFT 


Senator Frreuson. If we refer to a schedule approved as late as 
November 1952, the A-19 schedule, we find that there has been a slip- 
page of 2114 percent in deliveries of Air Force combat aircraft over a 
eine of only 7 months. Based on such a tremendous slippage, how 

‘an we say that the Air Force will progress in an orderly manner? Do 
vel contend that any of the various limiting actions you mentioned as 
having been taken during the last few months, that you specifically 
identify as affecting (1) base construction, (2) civilian and military 
personnel, (3) requests for new appropriations, (4) next ye: ar’s ex 
penditures, and (5) ultimate force goals, in any way was responsible 
for the serious production slippage in the combat aircraft ? 

General Vanpensera. I think that is answerable, Mr. Chairman, in 
this way: We get a slippage in aircraft in any one particular type. 
Six months, nine months, or a year from now, we will find that a man- 
ufacturer by overcoming the particular bugs that makes that slippage 
will turn out more aircraft at the end of that period than we had 
expected him to, because they will have backed up for the fixes. 

Now, if we stop the base situation, if we stop having our trained 
people so that they are readily available at the time when the manu- 
facturer picks that up, then we have lost very valuable time. The 
point is that these slippages when you count them clear across the 
board are slippages in particular types for particular periods of time. 

If you carry that out to the end of the sheet, you will find almost 
without exception that the manufacturer then begins to double up and 
produces approximately twice as fast as had been planned in that area 
because of the backup. 

Senator Frerauson. Is this not true: That you have never met a 
production schedule since the Korean war? 

General VANpENBERG. By types, we have, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What ones, combat airplanes? 

General VANDENBERG. Some of them, we have gotten more than we 
scheduled. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you give use the ones on which you have 
gotten more than you sc cheduled? Have you ever met the whole 
schedule ? 

General Vanpenserc. No, sir; not the whole schedule. 

You see, Mr. Chairman, if you will extend this out a year and a 
half from now or a year and a half from any one of these iam the 
picture becomes different again. We have to take it within the area 
where we are paying for it and that is the area on which we are mak- 
ing this production schedule. 
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Now, the failure to meet that is in this area. Our here somewhere 
that sometimes is very often made up. 

Senator Frercuson. General, what we are going to do this year is 
appropriate for this year and to cover enough for lead time as far 
as production of planes is concerned. Now, in the past, you have 
never met that production and you carried over, according to the 
Comptroller of the Defense Department, $4 billion unc ommitted. 

Now, I showed you the figure of 78 here in expenditures. Does 
that not indicate, when your target is $16,100,000,000, that you would 
not be harmed at the present time with an expenditure target of 
$13,100,000,000, when you bite off these great percentages in the past ? 

General VANDENBERG. No; we do not believe we will be, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Senator Maypank. Is $4 billion the correct figure that is carried 
over from your st: andpoint ! ¢ 

General Stoner. The difference is that between the estimate of the 
Air Force and the OSD Comptroller as to how much we will obli- 
gate the last quarter of this fiscal year. 

Senator Maysank. Have you obligated it? 

General Stone. We have not obligated all of our money. 

Senator Maypank. Do you believe you can ‘ 

General Srone. We are trying to get the two figures together. I 
was unaware of the $4 billion estimate the OSD Comptroller made 
until the chairman gave me his. 

Senator Maysank. When was that? 

General Stone. That was during the hearings here. We are tryin 
to rectify it now. 

Senator Mayspank. Can you have that rectified by Monday? You 
will certainly have it rectified by then. 

General Stone. We are studying the problem now to see who is 
more correct, ourselves or the OSD Comptroller. 


J 


3 


AIR FORCE EXPANSION 


Senator Fercuson. In the budget that was presented to this com- 
mittee a year ago, I understand it was stated that the Air Force 
planned to go to 1,061,000 men at the end of this month. That is the 
end of June. In the budget submitted to Congress last January, it 
was indicated that the Air Force would have 973,000 military per- 
sonnel by the end of June of this year, and eae by June of 1954. 

As I understand, all during this year, the Air Force has been ex- 
panding and planning to continue to expand ‘distne the next year. 
On the basis of these varying estimates as to the number of military 
personnel, it would appear that the Air Force forecast of military 
personnel has been subject to substantial change and apparently were 
overestimated when compared to the actual experience. 

In view of this history of our military manpower estimate, and the 
repeated reports turned in by congressional committees, and other 
investigators, and even investigators of the Department itself, of poor 
utilization of manpower, do you not believe that substantial improve- 
ment can be made in this question of the amount of manpower need ? 

General Vanpenperc. Yes, sir, I think we can always make im- 
provement. We are always endeavoring to make improvement. 
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REDUCTIONS IN NONOOMBAT ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Frerevson. In your estimate of the amount of units that 
can be manned with 160,000 officers and men, what reductions were 
taken in public relation offices, personnel officers, managers of officer 
clubs, musical department, and similar personnel, who, of course, con- 
tribute, but only indirectly, to the effectiveness of the operating unit 
of the Air Force? 

General VanpenrerG. We will have to supply that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrevson. You will give that figure to us? 

General VANprENBERG. Yes. 

(See below.) 

Senator Frercuson. Your last answer, General, would indicate you 
have not made an effective review of these personnel requirements and 
the cut that might be made in these various services. Until that has 
been done, it is not fair to say that we do not know whether or not 
you can keep within that limit? 

General VanpenBeERG. I do not agree with the statement, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think we have made and are continuing to make effective 
reviews. It is under constant review by the Air Force to make the 
best use of our personnel possible. 

As I stated this morning, we have not depended upon ourselves 
to examine ourselves. We have called in outside experts to take a 
look at it. Almost without exception, 1 think without exception, the 
recommendations of those outside sources have been put into effect. 


REPORT OF SURVEYS 


Senator Fereuson. Have you reports from these surveys ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you furnish those reports to the committee ? 

General VANDENBERG. I shall be very happy to do so. I think most 
of those have been furnished to various investigating committees of 
Congress. 

Senator Ferevson. Will you furnish them to the Appropriations 
Committee ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


I quote from the transcript of June 8, 1953: “In your estimate of the amount 
of units that can be manned with 960,000 officers and men, what reductions were 
taken in public-relation offices, personnel oflicers, managers of officers clubs, 
musical department, and similar personnel, who, of course, contribute, but only 
indirectly, to the effectiveness of the operating unit of the Air Force?” 

I should like tu preface my answer to this question with a statement of policy 
relative to manpower reductions. We have maintained the position that the 
purely combat type units are inviolate. Therefore, no reduction will be made 
which conceivably could impair the combat potentialities of the programed 
units. 

In estimating the amount of units which can be manned with 960,000 officers 
and airmen we have placed emphasis upon reductions in the indirect support 
and overhead functional areas. As of this date, our efforts have been productive 
of an overall Air Force reduction of 31,347 authorization spaces. 

I believe that your specific question relative to the number of public relation 
officers, personnel officers and similar personnel included in our overall reduc- 
tion, can be best answered by bringing to your attention the survey “Manpower 
Requirements for Expanded Air Force Structure,” which was conducted by 
Dr. E. P. Leonard, of Harvard University. Based upon the findings of this 
survey, 21 recommendations were made. Nineteen of these recommendations 
covered corrective action for the betterment of manpower utilization, and two 
recommendations related directly to manpower reductions. These two recom- 
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mendations directed the Air Force to specific specialist fields wherein reductions 
were deemed to be not only possible but also necessary in order to attain the 
austere manpower ceiling established by this survey. These specialist fields 
were stated as follows: 


PIO Inspection Management analysis 
L&E. Intelligence Management improvement 
Personal affairs Weight and balance Budget 

Ground safety Recreation Statistical services 
I'lying safety Club Finance 

Air police Personal services R. & D. 

Motor pool Legal 

Food service Air installation 


This recommendation has been fully implemented and has resulted in a reduc 
tion of 3,810 officers, 14,306 airmen, and 1,151 civilians being deleted from the 
Air Force manning documents. Drastic reduction had been made in the PIO 
function prior to this survey. Reductions effected include the following: 


Officers Adm 7 ( lians Aggregate 
Personne] and administration Wl 4, O87 54 6, 492 
Personne] services 222 222 
Comptroller 65 65 
Operations and training 4 292 1, 176 
Inspection 197 s4 72 853 
Clubs 3] l 
PIO ‘ 12 2 
Command (aides, ete 106 106 
Other : ‘ 1, 333 8, 44 534 I ) 


In the Air Force musical functional field, 40 bands have been deleted from our 
program, We are continuing our study in this field and it is contemplated that 
further reductions will be effected. 

Our plans for effecting additional reductions necessary for the attainment of 
the 960,000 military ceiling include a 10-percent reduction in all headquarters 
activities and a 20-percent reduction in the air police functional area, In the 
food-service function reductions will be made by establishment of an overall Air 
Force mandatory ratio of 2.5 aggregate cooks, pastry bakers, and meatcutters 
to 100 military personnel. 

In addition to Dr. Learned, other experts from outside the Air Foree from 
time to time have been invited to study various phases of the Air Force in order 
to determine specific areas wherein management could be improved and better 
utilization of personnel achieved. 

I had in mind specifically the Committee on Personnel Utilization and Training 
(the Thompson committee). Over the period of a year this committee made 
various recommendations which have formed the basis for detailed studies and 
corrective actions by the Air Staff. Their main emphasis was on the prob- 
lems of 

Career specialization for officers. 

Personnel Administration. 

Manpower and organization directorate training 
USAF Reserve forces. 

WAF policy. 

Discipline and morale. 

Housing. 

In some cases the committee’s recommendations coincided with actions already 
started in Headquarters USAF so it is difficult to attribute single results to 
efforts of the committee. However, problems were clarified in both officers and 
airmen’s career programs, the Air Reserve program, and manning standards, the 
latter specifically by the mechanization of manning documents. 

In other situations the recommendations were long range in nature and results 
will become apparent after months and even years of their application. Attached 
is a copy of the committee’s report and a list of the members. 

Another survey which I had in mind is an analysis of Air Force logistical 
problems conducted by the Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University. This is a classified project and therefore not suitable for publication 
in the record. Copies will be made available for your examination if you desire. 
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This is a study of systems presently in use in the Air Force, of materiel and 
personnel logistics, with recommendations for changes and improvements. Again, 
the results will not be apparent immediately. Changes in systems in either the 
supply and equipment or the personne! field must be phased in gradually. How- 
ever, I do feel that such changes and improvements will show definite economies 
and will contribute to the effectiveness of the Air Force. 


THE SECRETARY'S COMMITTEE ON PERSONNEL UTILIZATION AND TRAINING 


COMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Mr. W. Spencer Thompson, chairman, Ford Motor Co.; Dr. Charles W. Cole, 
Amherst College; Mr. Ralph P. Cousins, Founders Insurance Co., retired, USAF 
major general; Mr. Frederick G. Atkinson, R. H. Macy & Co.; Prof. Frank K. 
Shallenberger, Stanford University; Mr. Weldon T. Ellis, executive secretary, 
Directorate of Manpower and Organization; Lt. Col. Mary E. Elrod, Directorate 
of Manpower and Organization. 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington. 
Ilo. THoMAS K. FINLETTER, 
Secretary of the Air Force, 
Office of the Secretary, Washington 25, D. C. 


My DEAR SECRETARY FINLETTER: We are enclosing the report on the Air Force 
personnel program, including requirements, training and utilization, which you 
requested. We have also prepared a summary of our findings and recom- 
mendations, 

In a period of 7 weeks, working on intermittent leave from our regular posi- 
tions, it has not been possible for us to make a comprehensive study of this in- 
tricate subject. But, by dividing the work among the members of the committee 
individually and in twosomes, we have endeavored to test the key functional 
areas and to identify major problems. The full committee has reviewed all the 
findings and has agreed upon each of the recommendations 

It is difficult in an inquiry of this character, where we have been asked for our 
suggestions, to convey our admiration for the job which is being done. The 
planning, aggressiveness, and desire to improve operations have been most im 
pressive. The committee also wishes to commend the candor of the Air Force 
stali in discussing their problem with us. Perhaps the best tribute to your staff 
is the fact that, for the most part, our recommendations are not original. They 
have come from the men and women, civilian and military, of the Air Force. 

The task of managing the personnel requirements, allocations, assignments, 
and utilization ima complex and technical organization of 1,400,000 people has 
few parallels in civilian life and requires competent executives of the highest 
order. Yet we have found a lack of executive experience and training in many 
of the personnel at executive levels, 

We are aware of the handicap of the Air Force arising from the fact that 
until 4 years ago, it was part of the Army and had many of the staff services 
provided for it by a central organization. Moreover, many of the key personnel 
who performed the personnel and the manpower functions for the Army Air 
Forces during World War II were Reserve oflicers, and a very large proportion of 
these experienced oflicers has gone into private industry or elsewhere in the 
Government service. The result is that many of the key officers today are with- 
out prior experience in this work. 

From our discussions with a cross section of Air Force personnel, we are 
convinced that the shortage of executive experience is not limited to the personnel 
and manpower fields, Dut extends also to the scientific, logistic, and other non 
operations fields of specialization. The eloquent plea of the Ridenour report 
for the development of technical officer personnel, can be repeated for the man- 
power and personnel fields. It was, therefore, most disheartening to hear the 
head of the Air Force Institute of Technology, 18 months after the submission 
of the Ridenour report, document not only the failure to progress but the retro- 
grade steps taken by the Air Force as they relate to the training and development 
of technical personnel since June of 1950. 

This shortage of trained executive experience in the various specialized fields 
is the more striking by reason of the achievements of the Air Force in develop- 
ing executive leadership in the operational areas of command. Here a superb 
job is being done. We believe that the Air Force, no longer an air arm, but an 
integrated military establishment, must now devote its talents of training with 
equal emphasis to training and developing executives in the technical and ad- 
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ministrative fields Specifically, we believe that there are three actions which 
the Air Force should take without delay: One, inaugurate a comprehensive pro 
gram of career specialization for the officers of the Air Force; two, exercise 
more headquarters leadership in organizi and staffing the anpower and pet 
sonuel management functions in the various commands; three, enhance the 
stature of the personnel and manpower functions throughout the Air Force 

We submit the following general comments in support of these three ob 
servations: 

The missing element for the necessary development of executive specialists 
is a formal program of career specialization among the officers, something that 
approaches the Army Corps or Navy system, but which avoids the evils of rigidity 
in those organizations. We realize that some rigidities are inevitable with 
formal specialization, but we feel that it is better to risk these rigidities than 
to continue to fail to develop a well-balanced corps of Regular Air offices 

We recommend that you appoint a task force to make a definitive study of 
eareer specialization and executive development within the Air Force rhis 
task force should be asked, among other things, to recommend the major fields 
for specialization, the grouping of specific skills within each of the major fields 
of specialization, the basis of allocating personnel and general oflicer spaces 
among these major career fields, and a program of executive development for 
each major career field. 

We feel that such a program should be undertaken without delay since, in our 
judgment, progress in career specialization is basic to the long-term develop 
ment of a competent corps of officers and an efficient, effective Air Force 

In the field of inquiry, the present commendable effort of the Air Force to 
decentralize authority and responsibility to the field commands has been accom 
panied by what amounts to abdication of the headquarters role of leadership 
and control in the field of personnel management and manpower utilization 
For example, in housing, we have found a serious lag between manpower and 
equipment availability and progress being made in providing adequate hous 
ing. This lack of phasing is, in some measure, due to the lack of aggressive 
leacership and assistance from headquarters in cutting through redtape and 
breaking bottlenecks in getting the housing program under way. In the field 
of manpower utilization, we have observed a lack of uniformity in the manner 
in which the commands have organized their manpower activities and we like 
wise suspect a wide variation in the resulting utilization of manpower among 
and within the field commands. Here, we believe that the headquarters man 
power and organization directorate should be instructed to make intensive sur- 
veyt of manpower utilization throughout the Headquarters Command and in 
each of the field commands. These surveys cannot be left to the sole responsi- 
bility of the various commanding officers under a philosophy of decentral zed 
euthority and responsibility. Each commander must be given authority and 
responsibility to use his staff as he sees best, but no commander given a mission 
to perform can be relied upon to be wholly objective as to his own requirements 
and use of personnel. Independent evaluation and guidance must be given by 
the headquarters. 

The need to enhance the stature of the manpower and personnel functions 
so as to attract officers of the highest caliber is readily apparent. Too many 
of the present officers have been assigned to these fields without careful con 
sideration either of the requirements of the job or the officer’s qualifications 
Other officers are merely serving out time on what they consider to be undesirable 
assignments. We would suggest that the importance of these functions to the 
Air Force might be dramatized by selecting outstanding younger officers for 
promotion into these fields. Such action followed with the full support in these 
programs by the Chief of Staff and Office of the Secretary would immeasurably 
help to achieve better results. 

We can summarize our observation by saying that the Air Force has the 
techniques developed during World War II and the basic organization structure 
to achieve desired results in the fields of manpower and personnel management. 
It lacks the experienced staff to execute its plans and must make great efforts 
to obtain and develop personnel for the work to be done 

Respectfully yours, 





W. Spencer TuHompson, Chairman. 
FRANK K. SHALLENBERGER. 
FREDERICK G. ATKINSON. 

CHARLES W. COLE. 

RALPH P. CousINs. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 
CAREER SPECIALIZATION FOR OFFICERS 


The problem of officer career specialization, especially in the technical and 
administrative fields, is one of the most urgent ones facing the Air Force. Its 
solution will require a major effort on the part of the top level military and 
civilian authorities. 

Within limits, rotation of officers is desirable, but the present custom of 
rotation creates an executive inadequately equipped to deal with the complex 
technical problems of the Air Force. Only through planned specialization can 
required executive talent be developed. No American business enterprise is as 
large and complex as the Air Force; yet every well-managed business has come 
to rely upon greater career specialization than exists in the Air Force. 

Task force should be appointed to make a definite study of career specialization 
and executive development within the Air Force, to define basic career fields, to 
establish a basis for allocating officer personnel and general officer spaces among 
these fields. and to outline a program of executive development for each major 
career field. This task force, consisting of senior Air Force officers and qualified 
civilians, should draw upon all available experience of industry and government, 
including the Army and Navy. 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


The real development of the personnel function in the Air Force requires se- 
lecting the right man for the personnel job, keeping him in it for a period of 
years and giving him continuous support. The prospects for improved personnel 
administration will be enhanced if the function is permitted a stable franchise 
and an opportunity to develop a professional staff. The development of the 
comptroller functions illustrates the type of top-level support envisaged. 

The personnel function will derive its status and prestige in the long run 
principally from the following three factors: The concern for the function 
evidenced by the Secretary of the Air Force in day-to-day handling of matters 
which bear on personnel administrations; the interest and attitude of the Chief 
of Staff in conferences and in decisions bearing on personnel; and, the qualifica- 
tions and competence of the officers responsible for the function. 

To improve personnel utilization, every effort should be made to expedite the 
process of establishing and continuously correcting authorized complements so 
that the approved tables under which a unit is operating will reflect promptly 
changes in workload or mission. 

Individual productivity can be increased through a sound organization struc- 
ture, proper selection of personnel, good training, and constant improvement in 
the skills of supervision. 

Good administration in personnel or any other field will not be achieved by ham- 
stringing supervisors and commanders in the hope that they will be prevented 
from making mistakes; on the contrary, it is achieved by giving authority com- 
mensurate with responsibility and at the same time providing indoctrination 
training and motivation necessary to secure the effective result. 


HOUSING 


Lack of adequate housing at proper locations for the next 2 years will create a 
very critical situation. Senior commanders must be given every possible assist- 
ance in their efforts to meet this problem. 

The Department of Defense must be kept apprised of the housing problem and 
of the assistance which the Air Force must have before the housing situation is 
satisfactory. 

The present agreement with the Army Engineer Corps is unnecessary and 
inefficient and should be revoked. 

Family housing must be protected for military personnel. Basic furniture 
should be provided. Rental schedules should be reviewed and reduced in in- 
stances where they exceed rental allowances of individuals. 


WAF POLICY 


The new assumptions for changing existing policies to integrate the WAF’s 
are erroneous. Such assumptions fail to recognize the developments that have 
taken place during the past 25 years as to the place of women in the working world. 
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It is strongly recommended that the Air Force reconsider its new policy and 
adopt a program providing for integration of the WAF in the Air Force and the 
utilization of WAF personnel in the widest variety of jobs 


DISCIPLINE AND MORAL 


It is gratifying to report that no serious disintegration in either discipline or 
morale in the Air Force has been found. 

Skilled airmen are still detailed to extra duty assignments with a consequent 
waste of manpower and adverse effect upon moral There should be active 
protection against such encroachment, especially against the use of skilled per 
sonnel for food service activities, and greater use of civilians for air installation 
duties. 

With cessation of active warfare in Korea, prolonged semiwar mobilization and 
passage of UMS legislation, morale will become a more serious problem and under 
such circumstances all other recommendations made in this report will take on 
even greater significance. 





MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION DIRECTORATI 


Achieving the desired results in the field of manpower utilization will also 
require top-level direction and support comparable to that given the Comptroller’s 
function. There apparently is a serious shortage of competent officer personnel 
with significant prior experience or training in the specific field of manpower 
utilization. A highly trained, thoroughly experienced individual from civil life 
should be directly commissioned as a brigadier general to act as deputy director 

The manpower and organization directorate should make an intensive survey 
of manpower utilization throughout the headquarters, USAF. The personnel 
making the headquarters study should then be assigned to make a similar study of 
each headquarters command. Commands in turn should direct similar surveys of 
their stations, 

The top management of the Air Force must accept the programing responsibility 
when direction is not forthcoming at the prescribed time through normal legis 
lative-executive channels. Programing is an area where close review by the 
Office of the Secretary of the Air Force should he exercised 


TRAINING 


The system of classification and career fields for airmen is a most commendable 
step forward. It should help in retaining and effectively utilizing skilled trainees 
in the Air Force, but other techniques for retraining skilled airmen must be 
carefully explored. 

The committee was favorably impressed hy the effectiveness of the traini 
command but suggests: 

Longer training for instructors 

Lighten the teaching load for instructors 

Increased efforts to attract civilian instructors 

Promotion, on teaching ability alone, of outstanding airmen-teachers to as 
high as the rank of warrant officer 

There should be vigorous leadership from headquarters in breaking bottle 
necks in the training command. Greater efforts should be made to utilize tech 
nical personnel in the areas of their skills Manuals, training aids and the like 
should be given wide dissemination. There is need for flexibility in the contracts 
with contract schools and the creation of an assignment pool in the last weeks of 
basie training when extended to 13 weeks More careful assignment to and more 
realistic training for air depot wings is necessary. ‘Top-level support for training 
in critical skill areas at the Air Force Institute of Technology is still lacking 
There should be development of officer career courses at the Air University similar 
to those for Comptroller or Judge Advocate General! 

The Air Force should be permitted to meet its quotas for the higher AGCT 
levels on a quarterly or semiannual rather than a monthly basis. The Air Force 
should make every possible preparation for the crisis which it will face if UMS 
should go into effect. 

The off-duty-education program should be strengthened and developed as a 
method of increasing the educational level of officers and airmen and as a partial 
answer to peacetime morale problems 
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USAF RESERVE FORCES 


A definite Reserve policy must be formulated and adopted. Orderly programs 
for Reserve training should be established throughout the Reserve forces. The 
records on Reserves should be brought to and kept up-to-date. Reserve officers 
need to be more fully informed of Air Force policies affecting them. Every effort 
should be made to obtain necessary funds for a substantial and realistic Reserve 
program. Commanders at all echelons ought to be permitted to declare surplus 
(without prejudice) any Reserve officer for whom they have no proper assign 
ment and that, on a finding by Air Force headquarters that the oflicer in question 
was surplus to all commands, he be returned to inactive status without delay. 

A survey of all reservists or National Guard men ordered to duty within the 
last year mnust be expedited and a reclassification be made where indicated. 


CHaAvren | 
CAREER SPECIALIZATION FOR OFFICERS 


There is widespread interest in the need for greater career specialization among 
the officers of the Air Force, and a number of rather unrelated efforts have been 
made to improve specific areas of specialization. The task of designing and agree 
ing upon such a fundamental program is, however, so difficult and touches so 
closely upon the hopes and aspirations of the officers that little real progress has 
been made to date. The committee has not learned of any definite comprehensive 
program of officer career specialization comparable to that being attempted for 
airmen. 

The prime emphasis of the Air Force has heen in developing executive abilities 
for military command in the operational field. Here an outstanding job has been 
done, but with the exception of the Comptroller's area, we have not found a simi 
lar program or similar result in training and developing executives in the tech 
nical and administrative fields. 

The most critical problem observed by the committee is the shortage of execu 
tive experience and training in the basic fields of personnel, manpower, logistics, 
and engineering. Two years ago, the Ridenour committee reported forcefully 
on the critical shortage and poor utilization of technical officers within the Air 
Force. Yet members of the committee visiting the Air Materiel Command at 
the end of April heard an almost identical appeal made by the head of the Air 
Forces Institute of Technology, indicating not progress but serious retrogression, 
in selecting and training technical officers during the past year. Time after 
time we have seen the damaging effects of almost indiscriminate rotation, dam- 
aging to the careers of the individuals involved and to the activities of the Air 
Force as well. 

The committee believes this problem of officer career specialization is one of 
the most urgent ones to face the Air Force and that its solution will require a 
major effort on the part of the top military and civilian commands if substantial 
progress is to be made. 

It is our observation that for the necessary development of executive special 
ists, a former program of officer career specialization which approaches the Army 
Corps or Navy system, but which minimizes the evils of rigidity in these organiza 
tions must be undertaken 

Therefore, we recommend the appointment of a task force to make a definitive 
study of career specialization and executive development within the Air Force. 
We suggest that this task force, consisting of senior Air Force officers and quali- 
fied civilians draw upon all available experience of industry and the Government, 
including the Army and the Navy. 

This task force should be requested, among other things, to define the basic 
career fields, to establish a basis for allocating officer personnel and general officer 
spaces among these basic career fields, and to outline a program of executive 
development for each major career field. To insure effective implementation of 
this program, general officer spaces must be distributed to each of the career 
areas, in order that each will offer relatively equal opportunities for advance 
ment to the top. 

In our inquiry, no one has taken exception to the basic objective of achieving 
effective career specialization. For this reason, we have not considered it neces 
sary to document all of the many advantages to be gained by such action. Yet 
there are certain outstanding benefits which should not be ignored. The present 
custom of rotation creates a jack-of-all-trades, an executive inadequately 
equipped to deal with the complex. teclinical problems of the present-day Air 
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Force. Only by a planned development through major specializ 

executive talent be developed. No American business enterprise is as large and 
complex as the Air Force; yet every well-managed business has come to rely upon 
greater career specialization than exists in the Air lores , 

Officer career specializatior will. moreover, have a_ beneficial effect upon 
civilian career development The present A Force orgal tik ffers to 
competent civilian few opportunities for growth to professional and manageri 
responsibilities. He is often frustrated and his initiative dulled by a system 
which forces him to serve under a series of untrained off s their new re 
sponsibilities. Civilians are expected “to provide continuity.” The very 1 
that such a need is recognized, points to the evils of the present system fice 
career specialization will not alter a situation which requires that every unit 
must be headed by an officer, but career specialization ll enhance the compe 


tence of that officer and interest him in developing the professional skills of the 
civilians who serve under him. In turn this will aid the Air Force in attracting 
the high caliber of civilians whom it needs 

Within reasonable limits, rotation of officers is desirable. Each young officer 
should be given the broad experience necessary to den me >a balanced concept of 
Air Force administration, to give him an understanding of the problems in the 
various functional fields, to uncover his special talents and to help him find his 
proper place. The interrelations of the functional fields must be intimate and 
balanced, and overspecialization is as dangerous as indiscriminate rotation. But 
at a fairly early level in each officer’s career, a decision should be made as to his 
field of specialization, and the bulk of his work thenceforth should be in that 
field. 

The committee is not prepared to define the fields—possible are 
comparable to the functional groups of research and development, logistics, opera 
tions, comptroller, and personnel, with perhaps some furthe specialized sub 
groupings. 

Each fie!d should be broad enough to develop experience and narrow enough to 
develop proficiency. In each case formal courses of training such as those now 
offered by the Air University in the JAG and comptrolier fields, should be pro 
vided to supplement the program 

Except for short and infrequent assignments outside his chosen field, the 
officer should be rotated within his field of specialization for the balance of his 
career. In each such field, definite career ladders should be outlined and each 
officer should be given the opportunity to progress up the career ladder until he 
reaches his ultimate level. 

The career program must be “sparkplugged” and directed from headquarters 
hut its implementation must rest with the commands and in turn be delegated to 
the stations. It finally becomes the individual responsibility of every officer 
to develop personnel serving under him. Once the concept and true purpose of 
career specialization is accepted, each officer should realize that in developing 
subordinates he increases his own capacity to perform 


s would be 














CHAPTER II. PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


ORGANIZATION 


The composition of the personnel function and its place in the organization 
structure have been subject to numerous changes during the past 10 years 
Initially, it Was patterned after the Army’s traditional G—1 function; thereafter, 
was split between policy and operating levels; it has been subordinated in an 
amalgamation of “administrative” activities ; training, the Surgeon General, and 
other functions have been moved into and out of the personnel organization. In 
the opinion of the committee, the present strneture with the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, personnel as a coequal with operations, materie!, development, and the 
Comptroller, is sound, both as to organization and functions (except for the 
Surgeon General). 

Nevertheless, personnel has been gravely handicapped by the frequency of 
rotation of its top command. During the past 5% years there have been 6 dif 
ferent incumbents of the top job in personnel administration in the Air Force. 

The committee feels that the real development of the personnel function in 
the Air Force requires selecting the right man for the personnel job, keep him in 
it for a period of years, and giving him continuous support 

The prospects for improved personnel administration w be enhanced if th 
function is permitted a stable franchise and an opportunity to develop a pro 
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fessional staff. The development of the comptroller’s office illustrates the type 
of top-level support envisaged. 

The handicaps under which Air Force personnel officers are working are, for 
the most part, not of their own creation. The committee has been very favor 
ably impressed with the diligence and sincerity of the officers directly responsible 
for personnel management in all its phases. 


STATUS OF THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


Recognition of personnel administration as a major function of industrial 
or military management is a comparatively recent development. Establishment 
of G-1 as a function coequal with supply, operations, and intelligence first ap- 
peared in the Army following the recommendations of the Harbord committee 
early in the 1920's. Since the need for specialized attention to human relations 
has been given more lipservice than support, both in the military and in private 
industry. Functions like that of the ComptroHer, intelligence, operations, and 
supply have been recognized as requiring definable technical knowledge and skill 
which would make it obviously unwise to put an inexperienced, untrained person 
in responsible charge of such functions. Conversely, there has been a widespread 
impression that personnel administration is something for which every squadron 
or group commander (if not every rated officer) would be naturally qualified and 
for which no specialized knowledge, training, and experience are necessary. Ex- 
perience in the personnel function has not been regarded as important to growth 
or development of the outstanding officer, and characteristically it has not pro- 
vided the opportunities for promotion that have been available in other major 
functions. Too seldom does the Air Force consider personnel of sufficient im 
portance to justify the assignment of outstanding Air Force talent. Even today 
there are no defined standards or minimum qualifications required for appoint- 
ment to the position of chief personnel officer for a major command. In SAC 
headquarters, general-officer positions have been authorized for every major 
function excepting personnel, for which the top grade authorized is a colonel; 
in ADC headquarters for operations, comptroller, inspector general, and air 
surgeon, but not personnel; in FEAF headquarters for materiel, operations, and 
inspector general, but not personnel. 

There is a further tendency to make high-level policy decisions in the field 
of personnel without consultation with the individuals in charge of the function. 
In the interest of expediting decisions, technical experience or knowledge of 
personnel officers is often disregarded on the assumption that general intelligence 
and common sense are sufficient to resolve personnel policy questions. To the 
extent that such tendencies exist, they have the effect of humiliating personnel 
officers, degrading the function in the eyes of other functional chiefs, and dis- 
couraging energetic prosecution of the duties and responsibilities assigned to 
personnel. They have the further effect of lessening the influence of the personnel 
division on the conduct and behavior of commanders and others in day-to-day 
personnel relations. 

The comparative lack of prestige for personnel is a serious problem in the 
Air Force today. It leads capable officers to try to avoid assignment to personnel 
and impairs the effort to develop sound personnel administration at all levels. 
No one solution will remedy this situation, nor can it be overcome overnight by 
executive fiat. 

The function will derive its status and prestige in the long run principally from 
the following 3 factors: The concern for the function evidence by the Secretary 
in day-to-day handling of matters which bear on personnel administration; the 
interest and attitude of the Chief of Staff in conferences and in decisions bearing 
on personnel; and the qualifications and competence of the officers responsible 
for the function. 

Other considerations which will influence this factor will be the development 
of a career program in personnel, the ratio of general officer positions made 
available for high-level personnel work, the development of high standards of 
selection of key personnel officers, and the recognition of sound personnel ex- 
perience as an essential qualification for high-level staff or command responsi- 
bility. 

INFLUENCE OF THE PERSONNEL FUNCTION 


It is apparent that the influence of the personnel function in the Air Force 
leaves something to he desired. This deficiency arises not from a lack of gen- 
eral interest in selection, training and treatment of military and civilian person- 
nel. Rather it stems from the general notion that almost everyone is an expert 
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in personnel administration and that key personnel officers are, for the most part, 


combat commanders, logistics experts, or other specialists temporarily involved 
in a detour through the personnel function—-a tour of duty which they take 
reluctantly and from which they hope to escape as early as possible 


Lacking the influence of professional standing and frustrated in their efforts 


to secure improvement in personnel administration in the field, the officers who 
find themselves making their careers in personnel sometimes mistake their nee 
for constructive influence for a need for power. For example, the attention 
of the committee has been drawn to a plan now in the developmental stage 
which would provide for the “directed assignment” of all Air Force officer 

While it is contemplated that in its early stages the headquarters of the Air 
Force would direct assignments only in general areas or for specific, rare cate 
gories of officers, the proponents of the plan foresee a system under which even 
tually all officer assignments would be made on the authority of the headquarters 


personnel division. As an illustration, if SAC should lose a group commander, 
his replacement would be selected and dictated by headquarters personnel with 
out necessary concurrence of the Air Force commander concerned or the com 
mander of the SAC. The committee does not wish to attempt to evaluate a plan 
which is still in the formative stage, but believes that some comment on this 
proposal is in order since it reflects a point of view of philosophy having a bear 
ing on the overall relationship between this headquarters and field units 

In the Air Force there is a natural anxiety at higher levels that immature or 
untrained people will make bad decisions or take action which will be contrary 
to the best interests of the Air Force. This anxiety tends to result in too detailed 
controls at headquarters and restriction on the reasonable freedom of the field 
commanders to make their own decisions, 

This tendency to centralize controls more tightly in the headquarters, also 
runs counter to the best current thinking as to how men cooperate effectively 
Experienced management and social psychologists both agree that participatior 
in decision-making, i. e., so-called consultative management, is essential to full 
cooperative effort. To deny field commanders a voice in the selection of their 
key subordinates would invite discouragement, frustration, and a tendency te 
evade responsibility for the results. 

The purpose of these proposed tighter headquarters controls can, in fact, be 
better served by a means that are already available and would be effective if 
the personnel function had the prestige and support it needs. For example, 
main purpose of the directed assignment plan, namely, to prevent malassignment 
of personnel, can be served without the restraints of such a plan simply 
having personnel call to the attention of commanders the cases of malassignment 
er misuse of personnel, and if corrective action is not taken by the commander 
the higher headquarters can reassign the individuals whose talents are not 
being properly used. By this means an educational effect would be achieved 
without stripping the commander of his right to participate in the selection of 
his officers. 

Good administration in personnel or any other field will be achieved not by 
“hamstringing” supervisors and commanders in the hope that they will be 
prevented from making mistakes; on the contrary, it is achieved by giving 
authority commensurate with responsibility and at the same time providing 
indoctrination training and motivation necessary to secure the effective result 


CHAPTER III 
HOUSING 


The committee is fully cognizant of the aggressive support which the Office 
of the Secretary is now. giving to the matter of the Air Force housing. The 
overall planning in this area has been well done. If the Congress promptly 
appropriates the funds which we understand have been approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget, it appears that the Air Force will be satisfactorily housed by the 
summer of 1953. In the meantime serious situations may develop. 

The fact that the housing program has gotten so far behind the other elements 
of expansion is creating considerable inefficiency in the Air Force and may sub- 
ject it to considerable criticism. While this condition has not become apparent 
throughout the Air Force, it is already serious in some areas. For example 
the Air Defense Command now has on hand its total authorized strength. How 
ever, because of lack of housing in many areas, a large percentage of this per- 
sonnel is assigned the wrong stations where units are not able to perform their 
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assigned missions, where individual training is being neglected, and where 
trained men are not able to exercise their knowledge and skill. The command 
ing general of the Air Defense Command is attempting to alleviate this situation 
temporarily through the leasing of emergency housing facilities. 

Lack of adequate housing at proper locations for the next 2 years will create 
a very crtical situation. Senior commanders must be given every possible assist 
ance in their efforts to meet this problem. 

It is obvious that this problem will become most acute before all housing is 
completed. It is recommended, therefore, that the Air Force take steps to make 
sure that the Dejartment of Defense is fully apprised of the problems, and of 
the ass stance which the Air Force must have before the housing situation will 
be satisfactory. 

The present directed agreement with the Army Engineer Corps has proven 
to be very inefficient and, if at all possible, the Air Force should be permitted 
to go back to the system of direct negotiation with the FHA and the contractors, 
whi h was in effect before this directive was issued. 

The present agreements with the Army Engineer Corps is unnecessary and in 
efficient and should be revoked. 

The Wherry housing program, while far from an ideal solution, is beginning 
to offer some relief to the housing problem for married personnel at certain 
stations. The committee feels, however, that quarters built from direct appro- 
priated funds would be much more efficient and much less costly to the Govern- 
ment and would meet the need in these areas where the Wherry housing program 
has failed to promote construction. The quarters provided appear to be fairly 
adequate to the needs of the individuals. Rentals, however, are frequently 
greater than they should be and are almost beyond the financial capabilities of 
many junior officers and noncomissioned officers. 

The fact that no furniture is provided creates a real hardship on the individ 
uals concerned, as well as a huge expense to the Government in shipping individ- 
ually owned furniture from place to place in this fast-moving situation. It also 
creates a tendency for this housing to go gradually into the hands of civilians 
who are stab'e at the stations and who are able to provide their own furniture. 

Family housing must be protected for military personnel. Basic furniture 
should be provided. Rental schedules should be reviewed and reduced in in- 
stances where they exceed rental allowances of individuals. 


CHAPTER IV 
WAF POLICY 


Recent developments in policy governing selection and utilization of WAF 
personnel were outlined to the committee. The committee was struck by the 
fact that while the Air Force is embarking on a recruiting campaign to increase 
WAF strength sevenfold, it is at the same time adopting a policy which will 
markedly reduce the breadth and variety of occupations in which WAF per- 
sonnel are used 

After years of effort directed to integrating WAF personnel in the Air Force, 
policy is now being mod fied to abandon or substantially lessen integration and 
turn to segregating the WAF in all-female units. 

The new Air Force doctrine on WAF’s appears to be based on the following 
assumptions: 

Any enlisted woman should have higher intelligence, more education and 
should meet higher physical standards than an airman working on an identical 
job. 

Women in the Air Force should be suitable only for white-collar jobs, or at 
least clean-hand jobs. 

Recruitment of WAF’s suitable for driving staff cars, handling mechanical 
maintenance, or performing other skilled, semiskilled, or unskilled manual 
labor tends to attract undesirable women into the Air Force and to lessen the 
usefulness and prestige of the corps. 

If world war III comes, the Air Force will be able to replace large numbers 
of airmen in the Zone of Interior with civilian women of suitable skills; hence 
there is no need to anticipate utilization of WAF in such jobs, through peace- 
time training and utilization. 

The committee believes that these four assumptions are erroneous. A policy 
based on such assumptions would fail to recognize developments that have taken 
place during the past 25 years as to the place of women in the working world. 
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All indications are that if another world war comes, the Air Force will sorely 
need WAF's in every type of work which they can perform acceptable. To 
utilize women effectively at that time, as well as in the meantime, the Air Force 
should integrate the WAF, not segregate them. It should utilize WAF in the 
widest possible variety of jobs, not limit them. It should educate its com 
manders to accept women as ordinary useful members of the work force, not 
set them aside as an elite corps. 

The committee strongly recommends that the Air Force reconsider its new 
policy and adopt a program providing for integration of the WAF in the Air 
Forces and the utilization of WAF personnel in the widest variety of jobs 


CHAPTER V. DISCIPLINE AND MORALE OF AIRMEN 


DISCIPLINE 


It is axiomatic that an army cannot exist without discipline. Discipline must 
carry With it the concept of the ideal of service, which is basie and fundamental, 
together with the intangible attribute of morale 

The committee is gratified to report that it has found no serious distintegra- 
tion in either discipline or morale in the Air Force. The junior officer and air 
men who were questioned all showed a proper attitude in their military think- 
ing and behavior. This situation must be continually watched and guarded 
The time-honored relationship between officer and enlisted man must be con 
tinued. In the Air Force, this relationship is, of necessity, not so well defined in 
aircrews and, in general, on the flying line. If, however, it is permitted to de 
teriorate too far either there or behind the flying line, it is felt that it will 
create a serious and highly undesirable condition 

Some members of the committee are critical of the Doolittle report in its 
peacetime application. That Air Force discipline carried forward through the 
last war at the front, on an informal basis, was due to former peacetime trail 
ing which had instilled the basic ideal of discipline in all ranks. There is a 
tendency in the Air Force to grow away from formal military formations such 
as reviews, inspections, ete., which should not be permitted. Only the creation 
and maintenance of a strong sense of formal discipline in peacetime can safely 
permit the inevitable informality under war conditions rhe most formal com- 
mand is usually the most efficient one 


MORALI 


The extra-duty activities which airmen are required to perform continue to 
take them away from their primary assignments with a consequent decrease in 
their eiliciency and waste of their skills. This is usuaily due, in large part, to 
the gressive efforts of the heads of specialized activities who are often in high 
staff positions where they can and do impose their requirements on junior com 
manders. The committee is gratified to learn that the Air Force recognizes the 
seriousness of this problem and is working toward its solution. Unless there 
is a constant protection of the commands against these encroachments, they 
will always continue to grow. 

The practice of using skilled mechanics as mess attendants on a rotation basis 
still continues at many stations and is a serious waste of Manpower as well as 
an adverse influence on morale. The Food Service squadrons now authorized 
in Table of Organizations for most stations appear adequate as far as numbers 
are concerned, and the overall grades provided are generous. However, unit 
commanders have difficulty finding individuals willing to serve with them. In 
consequence, they often leave vacancies in these squadrons and then supple- 
ment them with additional men on a detail basis, many of whom are key tech- 
nicians with senior noncommissioned grades 

The situation is so important to the conservation of technical skills that the 
Air Force should issue instructions that in all units mess attendants must be 
furnished from the food service squadrons and that technically trained men with 
other primary assignments must not be used for this work 

The air-installations squadrons at stations are proving helpful in the matter 
of fatigue and police details and post-maintenance functions. The committee 
feels that more civilians should be substituted for airmen in the performance 
of air-installation duties. 

So far as the committee was able to observe, airmen morale in general appeared 
to be good. In the event of cessation of active warfare in Korea, a prolonged 
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period of semiwar mobilization, or passage of UMS, morale is likely to become 
a serious problem. In such a period, recommendations made elsewhere in this 
report relative to determination of manpower requirements, personnel training, 
asignment and utilization, off-duty education, housing, and USAF Reserve pro- 
gram, all of which have a direct bearing on morale, take on an even greater 
significance. 


CHAPTER VI. MANrOWER AND ORGANIZATION DIRECTORATE 


ORGANIZATION 


Inquiry by the committee has brought forth a wide range of commendations 
on the manpower utilization work of the Air Force and the activities of the man- 
power and organization directorate in particular. As of this date, the opinions 
which we have sampled outside of the Air Force have agreed that the Air Force 
is ahead of both the Army and the Navy in its comprehension of the problems 
involved in manpower utilization and in what it is doing to put its house in order 
Commanding officers in the field had words of praise for this directorate. The 
specific suggestions which the committee has to make are directed not toward 
the correction of an unsatisfactory situation but of the more effective implementa- 
tion of a well-planned program. 

Despite the casual treatment which this function received in the Air Force 
immediately following World War II, the wartime accumulation of knowledge and 
technique was not entirely dissipated. Recent efforts to strengthen this direc- 
torate have resulted in placing under it the functions of determining require- 
ments, making allocations, revising assignments, and monitoring utilization. We 
feel this combination of functions will make possible the achievement of the 
assigned objectives. 

The committee discussed at some length the issue as to where this directorate 
should be located within the headquarters organization. It considered whether 
it should remain in operations, be transferred to personnel, or the Comptroller, 
or whether it should report to or be made a part of the Office of the Chief of 
Staff. It was concluded that the organizational location of this directorate 
is not so important today as are effective top-level understanding and support 
by both the Chief of the Air Staff and the Office of the Secretary, and an expe- 
rienced and able staff to perform the assigned functions of the directorate. The 
committee did not wish to raise possible organization questions until these other 
two elements have been established. If an organzation change becomes neces 
sary or desirable at a later date, we feel this change will become apparent to the 
top command of the Air Force as they continue to give this activity the neces 
sary support and attention. 

The committee would like to emphasize one continuing organization require- 
ment which the directorate must always keep in mind—the close and effective 
coordination with all of the headquarters directorates. Successful manpower 
utilization cannot be made the function of any one office. It is inevitably an 
activity which permeates in great detail many of the day-to-day activities of 
operations, personnel, and the Comptroller. 


HEADQUARTERS LEADERSHIP 


In its visits to the various field commands, the committee has observed an 
almost complete lack of uniformity in the manner in which the commands have 
organized their staffs in relation to manpower utilization. The committee sus- 
pects a similarly wide variation in the effective utilization of manpower among 
and within the various commands. This observation indicates that headquarters 
must take an active leadership in working with the various commands to im- 
prove their operations. : 

Specifically, the committee believes that the manpower and organization 
directorate should make an intensive survey of manpower utilization throughout 
the headquarters USAF, and that the personnel making the headquarters study 
should then be assigned to make a similar study of each headquarters command. 
Commands in turn should direct similar surveys of their stations. 

These surveys cannot be left to the sole responsibility of the various com- 
manding officers under a philosophy of decentralized authority and responsibility. 
Each commander must be given the authority and responsibility to use his staff 
as he sees best. But no commander given a mission to perform can be relied 
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upon to be wholly objective as to his own requirements and use of personnel, 
Independent evaluation and guidance must be given by the headquarters 

The preceding suggestion can be effectively executed only if the manpower 
and organization directorate hus a trained, experienced staff and the full backing 
and support of both the Chief of Staff and the Secretary This support must 
be extended in such a way as to be apparent to all commanding officers in 
the field. Again, the committee has in mind as an example the outstanding 
achievements of the Air Force in creating and developing the Comptroller 
function during the past 4 years. 


STAFFING 


An immediate area requiring top-side support is the staffing of this directorate 
None of the military personnel at the division of branch level in this direc- 
torate has had significant prior training or experience in the field of manpower 
utilization. The director, if he is toscarry out successfully his mission, must 
have a small corps of trained, experienced personnel| to support him. 

Since such experience seems to be lacking in the Air Force at present, we 
recommend the direct commissioning from civil life of a highly trained, thor- 
oughly experienced individual as a brigadier general to act as deputy director. 

The committee would suggest that the commission be made for a period of 
from 2 to 3 years, and that the individual selected, in addition to having had a 
broad civilian experience, should also have had sufficient military experience 
to be able to adapt himself readily to such a military assignment We believe 
that an officer so commissioned will be able to select from the Air Force 
Reserves, or from civilian life, 4 to 6 experienced personnel who can be brought 
in to form a nucleus to plan, train, and carry out the day-to-day assignments 
It has been the observation of the committee that the director of manpower and 
organization had had so many Air Force and outside demands upon his time that 
he cannot also effectively direct day-to-day operations 


PROGRAMING REVIEW 


Adequacy of the staff and its procedures do not constitute the only elements 
of top-side support for this directorate. Periodically it must have decisive top 
level guidance for programing purposes. 

The committee recognized that top management in the Air Force itself often 
must await guidance on which to base firm decisions. However, in the absence 
of such guidance, Air Force programing cannot come to a stop. Someone must 
make the decisions. As a result, the major operating decisions that direct the 
Air Force are sometimes made by the lower echelons in default of top support. 
For example, the numbers and skills required to operate the Air Force are deter- 
mined by the size, composition, deployment, and level of activity of the major 
operational elements—strategic, tactical, defensive, and transport. This is 
sound—provided the necessary decisions as to the size, composition, deployment, 
and level of activity are made by those charged with this responsibility. But 
if the assistant for programing cannot give the director of manpower and organi- 
zation the necessary program guidance, either the director must make his own 
estimates or the director of training must make the programing decisions in 
order to avoid bottlenecks at the induction centers awaiting instructions as to 
how many of what type should be trained in accordance with the Air Force 
program. The director of training cannot await top-level guidance; he must 
act on the best information available to him. 

Similarly, it has been reported to the committee that because of congressional 
delay budgetary and manpower allocations have been as late as 6 months in 
going out to the commands. In such cases the commands are forced to assume 
the responsibility avoided by top management and make the program decisions. 
These decisions are undoubtedly made with the best of intent, but without central 
guidance they are of necessity uncoordinated. 

The top management of the Air Force must accept the programing responsi 
bility when direction is not forthcoming at the prescribed time through normal 
legislative executive channels. Programing is an area where close review by 
the Office of the Secretary of the Air Force should be exercised. 


YARDSTICKS OR STANDARDS 
The committeé recognizes the critical importance which standards or yardsticks 


play in arriving at planned requirements for the Air Force; however, it did not 
explore the work being done on these standards in much detail nor did it explore 
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the problems of flexibility and adaptation to program changes required in the 
application of T/O&B’s and T/D’s. Coincident with the appointment of this 
committee, the Air Force retained a firm of management engineers to make a 
detailed study of requirements procedure, the development of yardsticks, and 
the use of T/O&B’s and T/D’s. In view of this, the committee did not feel it 
was called upon to examine or duplicate the mission of this firm. 


Cuapter VII. USAF TRAINING 


AIRMAN CAREER FIELDS 


The committee was very favorably impressed by the system of classification 
and of career fields for airmen put into effect this year. The careful identifica 
tion of each field, the “career ladders” with the prerequisites for each upward 
step spelled out, and the functional arrangement of the fields all seem definite 
and significant advances which, taken together, should prove most valuable, both 
practically and from a morale point of view. The airman can know where he 
is in the hierarchy of skills needed by the Air Force, whether he can progress, 
and how each upward step can be taken. He can even determine the related 
fields to which the skills he is acquiring are transferable. 

The new system of classification and of career fields seems like a long step 
forward in the direction both of insuring the supply of appropriately trained 
airmen and of creating an atmosphere in which many of them will wish to stay 
in the Air Force for long terms of service. However, it is only one step and 
every effort must be made to find means of retaining skilled trainees in service 
if the Air Force is to be able to realize a return on the investment in their 
training. 

INSTRUCTLION 

The committee’s survey of the Air Force Training Command did not include 
flying training and was necessarily cursory and superficial since that command 
is probably the largest and most complicated educational enterprise ever created 
by man. It is arpropriate to say that it was deeply impressed by the general 
effectiveness of the Air Force training program. 

It was pleased with the methods used, the small classes, discussion groups, 
simulation of real field conditions, high-quality manuals and syllabuses, and so 
on. There seemed, moreover, to be great flexibility and imagination as to 
techniques. 

The committee was impressed by the extensive use of training aids, the ingenu 
ity in creating them, and their effectiveness as teaching devices. The immense 
variety of such aids from tearsheets to cutaway engines and motion pictures was 
indicative of the widespread belief in their usefulness and of the constant 
encouragement given instructors to develop new ones. It was also notable that 
existing equipment was apparently utilized to the fullest possible extent. At 
Keesler, for example, three 6-hour shifts of trainees worked on the available 
apparatus. 

The committee was aware of a willingness to experiment evidenced at all levels 
in the training command and at the Air University. There seemed to be a 
sustained effort to secure good advice and usable ideas from civilian sources, to 
consult with educational experts, and to adapt new and successful techniques 
to Air Force purposes. So gigantic and ever changing is the mission of this 
command that only such flexibility can bring satisfactory long-run results. 

The committee was impressed, finally, with the efforts to select capable 
instructors and to train them suitably for their tasks. Here, however, some 
suggestions may be in order. 

Consideration should be given to lengthening the normal 8-week course for 
instructor training to 12 or 15 weeks. Much of the added time could be used 
effectively for practice teaching under supervision. Experiments in this direc- 
tion are being made at Scott Air Force Base and they might well be encouraged 
there and at other bases. It is probable, too, that instructors are required to 
teach too many hours a week (usually 6 hours a day, 6 days a week). Long 
civilian experience would indicate that a real loss in efficiency and effectiveness 
results from such a teaching load. To improve the quality of teaching greater 
efforts should be made to secure the services of skilled and competent civilians 
who would make a career of teaching in the Air Force and promotions of out- 
standing airmen-teachers up to and including the rank of warrant officer might 
be made on the basis of teaching «ffectiveness alone, without any consideration 
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of ability to supervise. Yet, as matters stand today, neither a civilian hor an 
airman-teacher can be promoted beyond the lower levels unless he has super 
visory duties. 

The committee was quite favorably impressed by the general effectiveness of 
the training command. It suggests: Longer training for instructors, lightening 
the teaching load for instructors, increased efforts to attract competent civilian 
instructors, and promotion of outstanding airmen-teachers to as high as the 
rank of warrant officer on teaching ability alone 


TRAINING AIDS 
While the general impression given by the training command was one of e 


tiveness and vitality, the committee feels that certain problems can be identified 
In some cases it is even possible to suggest tentative solutions 


There is clearly a problem of shortages, some of whi may be serious enough 
to impair thé success of the training command in performing its mission At 
Keesler the shortage is lack of up-to-date radar equipment At several bases 


housing is a definite shortage. Vigorous leadership from headquarters in expe 
diting the elimination of these and in helping the bases to solve the problems 
involved would clearly be in order. 

The committee heard—and in a number of cases was able to authenticat 
reports that highly trained technical personnel were being used on assignments 
which did not utilize their skills. The committee does not favor directed assign 


ments or policing action in this regurd, but believes that the development o 
realistic manning tables and proper implementation of the manpower and per 
sonnel functions will do much to minimize the problem of malassignment and 


malutilization. 

The committee recognizes the value of experimentation, but believes that mue 
manpower, time, and money might be saved by a greater standardization and 
more rapid distribution of training aid and manuals developed in the training 
command. The committee found, for example, three different groups giving train 
ing in elementary electronics, each using different approaches and training mate 
rials. It is probable that contract schools are using still other techniques \ 
wider and more rapid dissemination of the excellent manuals, syllabuses, tear 
sheets, and other training aids prepared by training analysis and development in 
the training command would appear to be in order. 

The committee recommends vigorous leadership from headquarters in eliminat 
ing certain shortages in the training command, greater ef 
personnel in the areas of their skills, and wider dissemination of manuals, train 
ing aids, and the like. 


fforts to use technical 





ASSIGNMENTS AND ADVANCED TRAINING 


Another problem which arises in part from the very success and effectiveness of 
the training program can be detected at Lackland. An airman coming to Lack 
land as a recruit is given 16 hours of aptitude and classification tests. The 
recruit-airman also has explained to him the career fields and career ladders in 
the Air Force. He is shown a fascinating exhibit, which through models, enables 
him to visualize the career fields and ladders. On the 25th day of basic training 
he is given advice on the selection of a career field by a counselor and is asked to 
select the fields in which he would prefer to take his further training. But here 
the system tends to break down, for the quotas of the training schools (and par 
ticularly of the contract schools) must be met—and these quotas are based on the 
projected needs of the Air Force. Asa result, as many as 40 percent of the airmen 
are at times assigned to fields other than those indicated as their first three 
choices. Similarly, a large percentage is assigned to fields other than those of 
the highest indicated aptitudes. With the buildup to this point so skillful and 
effective, the letdown in morale and motivation as assignment is severe 

The needs of the Air Force will always be paramount and therefore many men 
will always have to be assigned to fields they do not choose, still there are clearly 
possibilities for improvement. The 13 weeks of basic training has been reduced 
in the present emergency to 8 weeks. There seems to be general agreement that a 
better job was done and can be done in 13 weeks and that it is therefore desirable 
to return to the 13-week schedule, as soon as possible. When such a return is 
effected, the 13 weeks might be divided into 8 weeks of “basic basic” and 5 weeks 
of “extra basic,” the last 5 weeks being divided into 1-week units. Then those 
taking the 5 weeks of “extra basic” might be regarded as a manpower pool from 
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which assignments to training schools might be made at the end of, or even during, 
any week. 

The continuous existence of such a large pool should make it possible to even 
out to a very large degree the differences between the choices and aptitudes of the 
airmen, on the one hand, and the members needed for each of the various training 
schools and courses, on the other. If, after a thorough test, a 5-week pool proved 
larger than necessary, then just the men in the last 2 or 3 weeks of the “extra 
basic” training might be regarded as constituting an assignment pool. If the 
number of men assigned contrary to their choice could be reduced even by one 
third or one-half there would be a real improvement in morale and motivation 
Which would be felt all through the training courses which follow basic training 

The committee recommends some flexibility in numbers of students in the con 
tracts with contract schools and the creation of an assignment pool in the last 
weeks of basic training when it is again extended to 15 weeks. 


SPECIAL AREAS IN NEED OF IMPROVED TRAINING 


Such evidence as the committee was able to gather indicated that there is gen 
eral recognition in all commands of the need for an importance of training. In 
fact, training activities in the other commands reflect much of the zeal and imagi 
nation exhibited by the training command. The committee noted, however, the 
following weak spots, though it was unable to investigate them in detail. 

\ir depot wings.—At the time of the committee’s visit it appeared most un 
likely that these units would be ready for overseas duty on their scheduled dates, 
largely because of lack of top-side interest and of coordination of supporting activ 
ities. There was not only a serious lack of elementary training equipment but 
also evidence of culling and misclassification of reserve and other personnel trans 
ferred to fill the quotas for these units. It is understood that this situation has 
improved. 

A related problem is the lack of facilities for training personnel for overseas 
depot activities in situations which challenge their ingenuity and resourcefulness 
Full encouragement should be given to efforts to withdraw such personnel from 
civilian depots where problems are of a routine nature and are handled by experi 
enced civilians and to provide on-the-job training under simulated overseas 
conditions. 

idvanced technical training.—The committee was struck by the contraction of 
classes in critical skill areas at the Air Force Institute of Technology, evidently 
due in large part to the refusal by commanding officers to release men for such 
training. Again it is understood that some steps have been taken to remedy the 
situation. But the attitudes which created it are dangerous and shortsighted. 

Erecutive dervclopment.—The committee was favorably impressed by the activ 
ities of the Air University in certain career fields and with some of the manage 
ment courses given at other commands. But executive development goes far be- 
yond formalized training and in many places the responsibility of commanding 
officers and chiefs for training their subordinates was not assumed, or even 
clearly recognized. The committee feels that two actions are in order: 

Formal Air University courses should be given like those already given for 
comptrollers and JAG’s, but keyed to the other career fields discussed elsewhere 
in this report. 

A clear statement should be issued (with adequate followup) as to the respon 
sibility of all those in supervisory positions for the training of their subordinates 

The committee recommends greater command attention, proper selection of 
personnel assigned to and more realistic training for air depot wings, top-level 
support for training in critical skill areas at the Air Force Institute of Technol- 
ogy, and the development of career courses at the Air University similar to those 
for comptroller of JAG’s. 


ALLOCATIONS BASED ON AGCT SCORES 


Another problem which looms for the Air Force and the training command is 
the new system which has just gone into effect for dividing incoming manpower 
among the armed services on the basis of AGCT scores. As the committee under- 
stands the system, it involves the establishment of a quota for each score group, 
for each service, every month. In any month in which its quota is not filled by 
the Air Force from volunteers it is to be filled from draft inductees. A problem 
on utilization of the low-score group is clearly posed for the Air Force. It is to 
receive 21 percent of its new men from the 70-90 AGCT group, yet it estimates 
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that only 10 percent of its jobs can be filled by men without any technical train 
ing, and that technical training is not effective for men who score lower than 9O 
This problem can be met in part by job simplification, by relieving technically 
trained men of routine duties, and possibly by simplifying the most elementary 
training courses. 

Another problem is almost equally difficult. The ability of the Air Force to 
perform its mission rests on its success in training large numbers of men to a 
high degree of technical skill. Draftees will have a much lower degree of motiva- 
tion than volunteers, and consequently will be harder to train. It therefore seems 
that, so far as possible, the Air Force should be able to fill its technical training 
classes with volunteers. In fairness to the other services, the Air Force might 
well take its 21 percent of those scoring less than 90 on a month-to-month basis, 
filling the quota where necessary from draftees; it should at the same time be 
permitted to fill its quotas of men over 90 on a quarterly basis or even a hal 
yearly basis, taking in draftees in the higher groups only when its quarterly or 
semiannual quota has not been filled. The semiannual basis would, moreover, 
recognize the facts of educational life, since young men in the over-90 score group 
will tend to be those graduating from high school or attending college, and thus 
be most available twice a year—around February 1 and around July 1. 

The committee recommends that the Air Force be permitted to meet its quotas 
for the higher AGCT levels on a quarterly or semiannual rather than a monthly 
basis. 

UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 


A similar long-range problem will be created if a system of universal military 
service is enacted. Such a system would tend to bring to the Air Force large 
numbers of untrained 18'4-year-old young men for short periods of service (6 
months now seems probable). But the Air Force depends to a very large degree 
on complicated technical skills that can be acquired only by months or even years 
of training. In fact, it is difficult to see how the Air Force can function if a 
major part of its personnel is short term, untrained youths, and another large 
part of its personnel is completely occupied im training these youths. Then, too, 
compulsory military service will undoubtedly make it very difficult to secure vol 
unteers at any time, while youths who are persuaded to remain in the service 
will have only such training and skills as the Air Force is able to give them 

Probably the only solution for the Air Force will be a very considerable increase 
in size and division into two parts. One part would be the functioning Air Force, 
consisting of men enlisted for 3 years or more, secured by whatever means pos- 
sible. The other part would be the UMS Air Force, in which woung men would 
be given training to enable them currently, or in case of mobilization, to perform 
the unskilled or semiskilled duties needed by the Air Force. Thus, any form of 
UMS will throw a tremendous and perhaps a double load on the training com 
mand. Every effort should be made to make plans for such an emergency and to 
calculate the staggering costs in dollars and manpower so that the public and 
the Congress may be informed thereof. It is certainly to be hoped that the very 
difficult and dangerous transition to a UMS system will come, if come it must, 
at a time when there is no chance whatever of an outbreak of hostilities or war 
of any sort. 

The committee recommends that the Air Force should make every possible 
preparation for the crisis which it will face if UMS should go into effect. 


OFF-DUTY EDUCATION PROGRAM 


The need for encouraging the off-duty education program in the Air Force is 
emphasized by figures for January 1951 which indicate that less than one-third 
of the officers and less than 3 percent of the airmen are college graduates, while 
almost 4 percent of the officers and almost two-fifths of the airmen are not even 
high-school graduates. Any program which will develop the educational re 
sources of the individuals who compose the Air Force is highly desirable 
“Operation Midnight Oil” (off-duty study of general education courses) seems 
well designed to achieve this objective. Under this program there has been 
developed a wide variety of types of course work, many of which lead toward 
high-school diplomas or college degrees. Under the “final semester” plan any 
officer or airman who has nearly completed his work for a degree may be given 
an opportunity to finish it through a temporary duty assignment. 

With so well designed and extensive a program it might seem that there was 
little to suggest. But actually up until April 15, 1951, less than a hundred officers 
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had taken advantage of the “final semester” plan. Many bases and installations 
had no part-time or full-time I. and E. officers, and there was some questions as 
to the qualifications of some of the I. and E. officers on duty. 

The off-duty education program is a partial answer to a situation that may well 
arise in the near future. In a semimobilized Air Force of over a million men, the 
morale problem will be a serious one. The men themselves, the public, and the 
Congress will be insistent that airmen and officers be demonstrably growing in 
educational background and general usefulness. If the present off-duty educa 
tion program is adequately supported from command levels, it should go a long 
vay toward meeting these problems. 

To strengthen the program a number of possibilities suggest themselves : 

Making sure that T/O’s and T/D’s provide for an I. and FE. officer at every 
installation. 

Making sure that I. and FE. officers are carefully selected and thoroughly 
qualified, if necessary, calling up specially qualified Reserve officers for service 
as I. and E. officers. 

Appointing qualified civilian educational counselors to assist I. and E. officers 
in the difficult and technical tasks of educational guidance. 

Enlarging as rapidly as possible the contacts and contracts with civilian edu 
cation institutions whereby courses are offered on bases or members of the Air 
Force are enrolled for courses at nearby schools and colleges. 

Indicating even more clearly than has been done that promotion for airmen and 
officers depends in part on the educational qualifications and record of the 
individual concerned. 

Encouraging officers and airmen to avail themselves of the “final semester” 
orportunity and to push their educational programs to a point where they qualify 
for that opportunity. 

The committee recommends that the off-duty education program be strength 
ened and developed as a method of increasing the educational level of officers 
and airmen and as a partial answer to peacetime morale problems 


CHAPTER VIIT. USAF Reserve Forces 
NEED FOR A NEW PROGRAM 


The USAF Reserve Forces is a potential source of the high-caliber manage 
ment personnel, for which a need is stressed elsewhere in this report. It is also 
a potential pool of readily available technical and operating skills now devel- 
oped throuch the s'ow process of training. The Reserve offers a real opportunity 
for combating the sbortave of trained and experienced technical and administra 
tive personnel. It contains thousands of competent officers and airmen trained 
in the best universities of the country, experienced in industry, and possessing 
skills of creat value to the Air Force organization. In addition, the Reserve 
provram provides an opportunity for training in peacetime and during partial 
mohilization many of the personnel who will be needed in a full mobilization 
It is an essential foundation for an expandable Air Force. 

The committee finds, however, that the potential usefulness of the Reserve 
program -is largely undermined by the lack of an overall Reserve planning and 
a clear statement of policy, an attempt to operate the Reserve program at a min- 
imal cost and the acute lack of information on the personal qualification of 
Reserves. 

Te absence of a clear policy statement 6n the function and purnose of the 
teserve forces has resulted in a halfhearted vacillating, uncoordinated, in- 
effective Reserve program. The situation has been complicated by problems 
arisin’ ont of ordering Reserves to duty in a situation short of all-out war. 

The failure to develop a sound Reserve policy to meet the present national 
emervency and the limited funds available for the Reserve program have, to a 
Ierve extent. been the cause of the inadequacies of the information now avail- 
able on the unorvanized Reserve. Information on corollary units and mobiliza- 
tion assivnees who have not heen called to duty and on those deferred for train- 
in’ in critical skills is complete. The information on those attached to Reserve 
treining centers or to voluntary units is in hand or obtainable. 

Unfortunatelv the ahove elements renresent » minority of the total Reserves, 
and for the large majority, i. e. for those unattached to any formal training 
activity. the records appear to be-most inadequate. Available information on 
this eroun shows for each individual the oceupational skill held at the time of 
senaration from active duty. Generallv, this information is of limited useful- 
ness, since most of these individuals have passed through the stage of their 
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greatest professional and career development after leaving the service. Many 
have received training under the GI bill and others have had industrial ex- 
perience which qualifies them for much greater responsibilities than those for 
which their wartime skills would qualify them. In most cases, previous military 
skills have been forgotten or have not kept pace with technological develop 
ments. 

Several efforts have been made to obtain the necessary information through 
the use of questionnaires. This has proved to be unsatisfactory. The committee 
feels that a thorough study should be made of the best means of obtaining 
up-to-date information on these Reserves since in the committee’s judgment the 
value of the Reserve forces is greatly reduced by the lack of such information. 
The committee wishes to offer the following suggestions, not as a final solution, 
but as one of several methods which might be used to obtain this necessary in 
formation; namely, that an adequate questionnaire be carefully designed, that 
such a questionnaire require a sworn statement from each officer to the effect 
that that information submitted was complete and accurate, that when the ques- 
tionnaires were sent out, Reserve officers be notified that unless this question- 
naire is complete and returned within 20 days, the Reserve officer would be 
ordered to active duty for a limited period to obtain this information, and that 
after careful screening of such questionnaires, Reserve officers possessing critical 
skills also be ordered to active duty for a limited period to validate the informa- 
tion in more detail, to have a physical examination, and to determine their 
«availability for call to active duty. 

In summary the committee would suggest that a definite Reserve policy be 
formulated and adopted; that orderly programs for Reserve training be estab- 
lished throughout the Reserve forces; that records on Reserves be brought to 
2nd kept up to date; that Reserve officers be more fully informed of Air Force 
policies affecting them; and that every effort be made to obtain necessary funds 
for a substantial and realistic Reserve program consistent with the present 
national emergency. 

Senator Frrcuson. So you feel that at the present time no saving 
can be made in personnel outside of the combat force ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir, I did not say that, Mr. Chairman. I 
say that we are never satisfied and we are constantly examining. I 
say I think we have done a good job. I would not say there is not 
any improvement that can be made. I am sure there is always im- 
provement that can be made in any organization. 

Senator Frreuson. General, is this not a reasonable thing for 
Congress to expect that in case we cut the money for personnel, that 
the service, no matter whether it is your service or any other, the 
Army, Navy, or the Marine, should take it first out of the none ombat 
personnel? Is that not a fair assumption ¢ 

General VaNpENBERG. Depending on whether or not those people 
are required to assist the combat forces and provided that in taking 
it out, you do not affect the combat potential. 

Senator Frercuson. Even though it affects the combat, would you 
not take it first out because if it was taken out of the other personnel, 
it would be at best indirect rather than direct? When you take a 
man out of the actual combat division, you weaken the actual 
combat directly instead of indirectly ? 

General Vanvenperc. That is right, sir, and that is where we have 
done it in this revised 120-group program. 

Senator Fercuson. Did we not hear you say yesterday that you took 
it out of the training so that you would get 7,500 instead of 12,000? 
Is that the figure ? 

General Vanpenserc. We took it out of many of the noncombat. 

Senator Frereuvson. But you did, before you actually took it out of 
noncombat, take it out of combat ? 

General VanpENBeERG. Training is not combat. 
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Senator Frereuson. But it reduces the real thing? 

General VanpENBeRG. Yes, sir; all cuts in the services tend to reduce 
the strength. 

Senator Frrevson. How many personnel were actually removed 
from the Pentagon under the new order? Do you have any idea? 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. I would say as a result of the present 
limitation that the cut is coming in the incoming people, and the 
outgoing people are being speeded up. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERS FROM PENTAGON 


Senator Frerauson. How many have you transferred from the Pen 
tagon are overhead to the combat ? 

General VANpEeNBeERG. I can furnish the figures. 

Senator Frreuson. You do not have them with you? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you, General ? 

General Stone. I do not have them here. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you furnish them for the record ? 

General Stoner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Every effort has been made and is continuing to be made to keep Headquarters 
United States Air Force (departmental) military strengths to a minimum by 
elimination of less essential positions and by decentralization of functions. <A 
self-imposed ceiling was placed in effect about July 1, 1951, and since that time 
there has been a reduction in military strengths. [tt is significant to note that 
since July 1, 1950 the overall Air Force military strength has increased by 
136 perecent while Headquarters United States Air Force (departmental) mili 
tary strength has increased by only 32 percent. Further, since July 1, 1951, the 
overall! military strength has increased by 24 percent, whereas Headquarters 
military strength has actually decreased by 9.4 percent. 

The Secretary of Defense about 2 years ago likewise placed controls on the 
numbers of personnel allotted for Headquarters United States Air Force (depart 
mental) duties. Also, in February 1953 the Secretary of Defense directed reduc 
tions in Headquarters (departmental) strengths. In the first 3 months, since 
this directive, the military troop spaces have been reduced by 2.5 percent. 

Reductions in strength take place by not bringing replacements in for per- 
sonnel who are transferred upon completion of their normal tours or who are 
separated from the service. In this manner the reductions are not actually 
accomplished by reassigning personnel specifically for the purposes of reaching 
a lower strength, but rather through attrition. Of those who complete their 
tours, many are assigned to Korea, the Far East Air Force, and other activities 
involving combat or flying duties. 

In any consideration of Headquarters (departmental) strengths, it is perti- 
nent to note that civilian strengths as well are stringently reviewed. Since 
July 1, 1951, there has been a decrease of 7.4 percent in assigned civilian 
strengths. 

A program has just been completed to substitute WAF for airmen, thereby 
releasing them for field duties. A ratio of about 50-50 has been established as 
an objective to insure that the WAF strength will be held. 


ASSIGNMENTS TO AIR-DEFENSE COMMANDS 


Senator Frrauson. As I understand the organization of the Air 
Defense Command, various squadrons may be assigned to different 
bases as individual units rather than to have an entire wing assigned 
toone base. Where you have a single squadron of five planes assigned 
to an air-defense station, what is the total number of officers and men 
assigned to such station ? 
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General Vanpenberc. It will vary, of course, on the type of aircraft, 
sir. I will furnish that to the committee, 

Senator Ferguson. Would a fair estimate be 4,000 to 5,000 ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir: that would be high. 

Senator Frereuson. Have you any idea now what it would be 

General VANpDENBERG. I would guess roughly a third of that, less 
than that, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Less than a third of 4,000 or 5,000/ How many 
such Air Defense commands have you where there would be th 
assignment é 

General VANbENBERG. I think the majority of the Air Defense 
Command units are on squadron airdromes in those areas where th 
industrial concentration is such that you have to deploy aircraft out 
of the meager supply that we have. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many planes are there at the Air Di 
fense Command, 25? 

General VANDENBERG. The Air Defense Command itself is at Colo 
rado Springs, the headquarters. ‘There are no Air Defense Command 
interceptor airplanes as such there. 

Senator Frercuson. You do not know what you have there? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir; roughly. 

Senator Fercuson. What / 

General VANDENBERG. We have some transport airplanes for com 
mand control. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know how many ¢ 

General Vanpenperc. No, sir. I can find out very readily. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENT 


Senator Fereuson. Can you give us the number of men that you 
figure are essential to keep one pilot and a plane in the air? 

General VaNpEenBeRG. Which plane, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. First, a fighter and, second, a bomber. 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have those figures now ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. Both civilian and military. I would like to 
have them for the record. 

General Stronr. That can be furnished. 

General VANDENBERG. Of course, Senator, that is something like 
the division problem I was talking to you about, 20 divisions, 300,000 
people. Now, the Army has in the neighborhood of 1 million, I guess 
for 20 divisions, instead of 300,000. 

Now you might say that to keep a division in the field then you 
need 300,000 men. The same way with the Air Force and its wing. 
How far down would the chairman like to go? In other words, what 
do we do? 

Senator Fercuson. I want to know just how many civilian person- 
nel it takes to keep a man in the air and a plane, a fighter and a bomber, 
civilian and military, just like we would get the figures on the Army 
and Navy. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 487.) 
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What we want to know is how many are in the fighting unit and 
then how many personnel outside of it. 

Now, has the fact of the procurement, the lightening of the procure- 
ment, had any effect on your recruiting and your training program. 
procuring of aircraft ? | 

General VANDENBERG. I would say none at all. 

Senator Frreuson. None whatever ? 

General VANDENBERG. No, sir. 


CATEGORIES OF PERSONNEL OVERSTRENGTH 


Senator Frercuson. Are there any skills or categories of personnel 
in which the Air Force is currently overstrengthed as to its current 
needs ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. We are never exactly in balance due 
to the fact that in the type of recruiting we have to do, you have to 
take people who are not always skilled suffic iently to take some trades 
and, therefore, you are bound to have from time to time overages and 
shortages. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give us the skills that you have, the 
personnel that are not needed in them. You will have to furnish this, 
I assume, for the record. 

General VANpENBERG. Those of course, Mr. Chairman, are in proc- 
ess as they come up of being trained in the skills that we are short of. 
For example, as to the reasons for that, I might quote you some fig- 
ures here about the turnover each year. 


PERSON NEL LOSSES 


In 1953, we will lose 179,900 people. A lot of those are in particular 
skills that take a long time to train. In 1954, it is estimate 130,925 ; 
186,000 in 1955. 

Now, with that great number of skills going out, unlike a business 
where you have some stability, until those skills decide either to reen- 
list or not to reenlist, it is practically impossible to always achieve 
that very fine balance you could achieve in a business. 

Senator Ferauson. General, do they go out into the Reserve ? 

General VANpENBERG. They go to industry mainly, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Do any of them stay in the Reserve ? 

General VANDENBERG. Some of them. 

Senator Frerauson. Or in the National Guard ? 

General VANDENBERG. Some of them. 

Senator Ferauson. So*we have a reservoir of these skills that have 
been trained in the Air Force ? 

General VanvenserG. That is right, sir; but that does not help the 
problem to which the chairman has directed himself, which is the 
overages and shortages which are caused by the people going out. 

Senator Frerauson. I realize that. is another question about the Re- 
serve. Instead of having a one-shot Air Force, it appears to me that 
we have more than a one-short Air Force. 

General VanpENBERG. I wish I could believe that, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fereuson. I hope that our personnel back home are part 
of America’s defense. 
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General VANpENBERG. They are, sir; but they require retraining. 

Senator Hitt. May I ask a question about retraining? 

Senator Frrcuson. I have just one more question, Senator Hill. 

You would not say they require as much retraining, as they came out 
skilled men ¢ 

General Vanpennerc. No, sir; but they are not instantly available 
by any great manner of means. 

Senator Ferauson. They would be in the case of emergency, would 
they not / 

General VANpENBERG. No, sir. The advance in aircraft and the 
electronics is so rapid that after they have been out « year to 2 years, 
they would have to be retrained. 

Also their skill at that time has dropped. 

Senator Frerouson. You have more than the skills in electronics; 
you have them in other fields? 

General Vanpenserc. That is right. Engine changes, engine mod 
ifications are constantly changing. 

Senator Hm. General, let me ask you this: We have been talking 
about the National Guard and Reserves. Is it not true that if we are 
forced to call them out, we will call many men at this time who have 
also served in two wars, World War IL and Korea / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Fercuson. Going to the question of construction, General, 
your previous testimony seems to indicate that the public works pro 
gram is preventing proper expansion of the Air Force. I note in your 
testimony before the House Appropriations Committee last June 18 
on page 85, the then Secretary of the Air Force, Mr. Finletter stated : 

We have figures that we can obligate at an average rate of $250 million. 

From further testimony of the same page between the Secretary and 
Mr. Taber, the present chairman of the House Appropriations Com 
mittee, it is clear that this was to be $250 million per month starting in 
July 1952. 

Now, I have before me here a record of the obligation for the first 
10 months of the year. As I see it, at no time did they reach as much as 
$180 million. In 3 months they were below $100 million. In 1 month, 
they were below $50 million. 

During this same period, the record indicates that from one and a 
half to two and a half billion dollars was available to the Air Force for 
the placing of contracts. 

And while it is true that the review requested by the present admin- 
istration soon after assuming office may have resulted in some delay, it 
does not account for any substantial part of the great delay indicated 
by these figures. 

Of the $3,600 million of public works reviewed by Secretary Tal 
bot’s office, he approved $3,300 million. Mr. Wilson’s office has con 
curred in $2,200 million of this with over $509 million being approved 
by about the middle of March. 

With this record of available funds, how do you account for the 
fact that in spite of these large sums of money and the urgency that 
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has been indicated for this contraction, that greater progress has 
not been made # 

General Vanpensperc. Due primarily, sir, to the fact that about the 
time the freeze order was put on us for the relook, the majority of 
our contracts were about ready to be sent out. 

Senator Fereuson. Mr. Finletter said that it would be an average 
of $250 million a month. What happened in the early days that you 
did not get going on this program if it was so urgent ! 

General Vanpennerc. Because, Mr. Chairm: in, When you build as 
extensive and expensive an installation as an airbase, very careful 
plans have to be drawn up. It is then turned over to the ‘Corps of 
Engineers and the engineers have to.contract for it. When you get 
money at the beginning of a fiscal year, it always takes a considerable 
length of time to get the project under way because of the things that 
I have mentioned. 

The critical period is gene rally after the first half of the vear has 
been completed during which time your architect and engineer plans 
are laid and your bids have been asked for. 

Senator Frreuson. Did you not have carryover money from the 
previous year for this same work so that you were working in the 
previous year to acquire the same thing? 

General VanpenBera. No; the same thing as far as airbases in gen 
eral are concerned, but not the same airbase or not the same installa 
tions on the airbase. 


PREVIOUS CARRYOVER 


Senator Ferecuson. Did you not have any carryover, General Stone? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How much did you have carryover from last 
year ¢ 

General Srone. I don’t have a breakdown of the exact figures. 
They will be very easy to obtain. 

Senator Fercuson. Did you not have $1,769 million ? 

General Srone. I believe that is about right ¢ 

Senator Frrauson. Now, you were not handicapped from using 
that, were you? That isa lot of money, $1,769 million. 

General Stoner. Yes, sir; we have all sorts of handicaps in this base 
problem. As the chairman knows, one of the problems is base rights 
overseas. In order to build some of the bases piibieah we have to go 
through many channels and there are entry problems in the United 
States. There are all sorts of problems. 

Senator Fereuson. I appreciate th: * and that is why when we are 
considering this year’s budget alone, I do not see much reason for 
figuring that you will not have some of the delays this year and there- 
fore, you are going to do just as long in the coming year or nearly as 
long as you were in the last year. 

There fore, you do not need the money in the budget. 

General Sronr. Many of the problems of base rights and entry 
problems in the United States have been cleared up and we are at a 
point now where we can go ahead faster, in our opinion. 

Now, the last 2 years when we have gone to such a high rate of ex- 
pansion—and the chairman recalls we only had a small rate, about 
$5 billion in 1950, and 2 years later we had $20 billion, a tremendous 

rate of expansion in just 2 years. 
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BASE-RIGHTS PROBLEMS* 


Now, there are an awful lot of problems you have to go through 
on base rights, there are problems of the local people, there are prob- 
ably political problems as well that we are faced with. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you not expect some of them in this coming 
year ¢ 

General STONE. We expect them but we expect them to a far lesser 
degree than we have had in the past. 

Senator Frreuson. As I stated earlier, the review of Secretary 
Talbot’s office removed almost $400 million from the previously ap 
proved program. This should be compared with the $300 million 
which has been deleted from the Truman budget. On this basis, does 
it not follow that the Air Force actually would have $100 million 
more for essential public works than it would have had under the 
previous budget? Is that not a fact? 

General Stone. Sir, I will have to take a look at what is left un 
expended together with new obligational authority. on new re 
quests we are making for new obligational authority in the fiscal ye: 4 
1954 of $400 million have been correlated with the une xpe nded 
ances so that we hope t o come up W ith a proper program for 1954 ai a 
the ensuing years. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, are you objecting to the amount in the 
Eisenhower budget for these bases and these expenditures I have 
just been talking about? 

General Sronr. No; not on the basis of 120 wings, we are not ob 
jecting to it. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you objecting on the 143 wings, which is 
the magic figure ¢ 

General Srone. The 143-wing program figure could not be obtains d 
at the rate of new obligational authority allowed for the 120 win 

Senator Frrauson. Look at the carryover you have had this year. 

General Sronr. That has been taken into consideration, Mr. Chain 
man, in asking for new dollars. 


BARRACKS CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Ferauson. Is it a fact that you have built barracks in excess 
of the current all projected need under your program ? 

General Sronr. Under the 120 wings; yes, sir 

Senator Fereuson. And under the 143 wings? 

General Sronr. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. What have your barracks been in excess of ? 

General Stone. What is our present capacity ? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

General Sronr. I will have to furnish that information. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you furnish that? 

General Stoner. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Requirements for airman barracks computed against base deployment in the 
Zone of the Interior under the 143-wing program was 488,384 spaces Spaces 
existing and programed through fiscal year 1953 were short of this total require 
ment by a net figure of approximately 66,000 spaces It is true that overages 
at certain bases do and will continue to exist. Many of the spaces existing were 
constructed to accommodate the strength and deployment peculiar to peak World 
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War II requirements. This World War II deployment and requirement would 
naturally be in variance with current requirements for deployment. For exam 
ple, the characteristics of modern aircraft is a determining factor in deployment 
of unit strengths. Bases capable of housing the unit personnel are not always 
capable of expansion to accommodate operational requirements of aircraft 
Another example of spaces existing in excess of current requirements can be 
found in the Air Training Command. These excesses can be attributed to World 
War II construction and training requirements in excess of current require- 
ments. The Air Force is continually reviewing housing requirements related 
to required deployment. Where programed facilities are determined to be no 
longer required in keeping with necessary deployment, construction is not 
initiated. When operational deployment permits, maximum possible utilization 
will be made of existing barrack facilities. 


COST OF BUILDING EXCESS BARRACKS 


Senator FERGUSON. What is the cost of building the excess barracks ? 

General Stone. Now? 

Senator Frereuson, Yes. Is it the result of changing personnel 
from bases? 

General Srone. I would say it is reduced personnel strength and 
we are now planning on that which we were not planning on before. 

Senator Frereuson. You had it before the Eisenhower provision 
came in for reduction. You had excess in barracks in some places? 

General Srone. We might have had some in some places and short 
ages in others, but in our construction program, we plan for the end 
strength and the end strength was as I recall over $1,165 million, 
somewhere around there, that we were planning for the construction 
of barracks. 

General Vanpensere. Mr. Chairman, any overage that we have is 
an overage simply because that base has not yet been filled up. There 
is no overage as such if we are considering the 143-wing program. 

Senator Ferauson. The Air Force witnesses over a number of years 
stated that the funds allowed for maintenance and operation were 
inadequate to carry out that program. However, in no case, have any 
specific shortages been brought to the chairman’s attention. I notice 
in looking over the finance ial tables submitted to this committee that 
as of the end of this month, $100 million of the 1951 money will 
lapse to certified claims because the Air Force was unable to “spend 
it during the 3 years when it had been available. 

And it is anticipated $90 million will lapse next June for the same 
reason. Now, if there has been any great urgency for funds in this 
appropriation, how does it happen that the large amounts are allowed 
to lapse without being utilized ? 

You will notice that one of those carryovers is from 1951. 


LAPSES IN MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FUNDS 


General Stone. I think one of the reasons for lapses, and I think 
they will always occur in annual appropriations such as the mainte 
ance and operation funds, is that they are 1-year funds and one of 
the things we have to be very careful of is not overobligating. Fur- 
thermore as time progresses and obligations are reduced to expendi- 
tures there are bound to be some adjustments in the obligations 
recorded several years previous. In contrast to the sizé of this appro- 
priation and the volume of activities financed therefrom such adjust- 
ments are very small. 
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Senator Frreuson. Then you are not claiming any money to be 
added, you are not asking for any money to be added to the Eisen 
hower budget on maintenance and operation ? 

General Sronr. Sir, we have a request for, I think it is $3,200 mil 
lion for maintenance and operation, to support the 120-wing objective. 

Senator Frrcuson. Are you asking for any more / 

General Sronr. No, sir. That is the amount we are now substan 
tiating requirements for. 

Senator Fereuson. You really are not asking for any more on that 
item ? 

General Srone. No, sir. To support the Eisenhower budget, we 
are asking for $3,200 million. But that will not support the 143-wing 
\ir Force. 

Senator Frreuson. Your maintenance and operation is based on 
what, the number of planes? 

General VANpeNBeRG. Based on flying hours. 

Senator Fereuson. And you are not going to cut down your acquisi 
tion of combat planes and you cert ainly are not going to cut down on 
the planes that you have already; is that not a fact ? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 


FLYING HOURS 


Senator FrrcGuson. Then, what will be the difference in the flying 


hours’ Do vou have the figures / 

General Picuer. For the fiscal year fourth under the 120-wing pro 
gram, sir, of 110 wings. computing out the requirements for flying 
hours for the training of individuals and of units, the computation 
came out to about 9.5 million flying hours. 

However, the amount of money given us, assigned to us for the main 
tenance and operation appropriation of $3.2 billion will probably only 
allow us to fly in the ne aperreatee of 8 million flying hours instead 
of the computed requirement of 914 million. That is less than we 
are flying this year. 

Senator Ferevson. Did you ever change the number of flying hours 
per man? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sil 

Senator Fercuson. Can you not change this flying-hour time ? 

General VaNDENBERG. Yes, sir, very easily. Cut down the flying 
hours and immediately your statistics will prove that your accident 
rate goes up. 

Senator Fercuson. When was the last change in the flying hours? 

General VANpENBERG. We had a change, quite a drastic change, 
about the first or second year when I was Chief of Staff, at which time 
the accident rate became higher; it tied to it, Senator. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you furnish the time you did cut it, what 
you cut it, and what the accident rate was? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

In November 1949, the flying-hour program of the Air Force was cut from 4.2 
million to 3.9 million flying hours. At the time of this cut in flying hours, the 
major accident rate was 28 accidents per 100,000 flying hours. The ‘accident 
rate rose the following month to 34 and remained at 34 and 35 for 6 months 
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Following a general increase in flying hours, which started in the late spring 
of 1950, our accident rate declined shortly thereafter to a rate of 26 for the 
month of June. 

Senator Frreuson. Then did you go back to your old rate / 

General Vanpenpserc. No, sir. I am a little vague about that. I 
would have to supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to appears above :) 


ADEQUACY OF FUNDS 


Senator Frrauson. I have a note that from the tables presented to 
the committee, that $1,185 million of funds appropriated for mainte- 
nance and operation in 1952 and 1953 will remain constant in this 
appropriation at the end of this month and if Congress appropriates 
$3,200 million requested, the Air Force will have in excess of $5 billion 
to carry out the Air Force program during the next year. 

With this much mone y available, whic +h is substanti: ally more than 
has been spent in any previous year, wherein does the problem arise 
that prevents you from carrying out those parts of the program that 
are essential to our national security ¢ 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, would not be legal to ¢ arry over an 
unobligated balance in that particular appropriation into a new fiscal 
year. So, if the Air Force does not spend the money available by the 
end of the third year the unexpended balance reverts to the Treasury. 

Senator Fercuson. You say that that is one-year money ¢ 

General Sronr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. So that will lapse at the end of the year‘ 

General Sronn. That is correct. The funds are no longer available 
for obligation, Mr. Chairman. Iam quite sure that figure is in error. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know what it is? 1 would like to get 
the record straight on it. 

General Srone. I would like to make a recent check, if I might. I 
can get that information. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The appropriation, “Maintenance and operations, Air Force,” is a single-year 
appropriation. As such, the amounts appropriated are available for obligating 
purposes only during the fiscal year of appropriation. Two additional years are 
provided, however \ for the liquidation and settlement of obligations incurred dur- 
ing the fiscal year for which the funds were appropriated. This is to say that 
single-year appropriations are available only 1 year for obligation but 3 years tor 
expenditure. At the end of the third year the unexpended balance is transferred 
to the Treasury for settlement of any claims which might arise. 

It is estimated that as of June 30, 1953, $1,859,948,588 will be unexpended of 
funds appropriated in fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953. Of this amount, 
$563,903,588 represents the unexpended balance of the fiscal year 1952 appro- 
priation and $1,296,045,000 represents the estimated unexpended balance of the 
fiscal year 1953 maintenance and operations appropriation. 


REDUCED COST OF JET ENGINE MAINTENANCE 


Senator Frereuson. In view of the substantial increase and the 
length of time a jet engine can be operated between overhauls, is it 
not fair to assume that there will be a reduced cost in their mainte- 
nance? 

General Vanpensere. I think in those jet engines which have an 
increased life, there will be a reduced cost per engine; yes, sir. There 
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will be more engines and there will be new types - engines whose long 
life will be extended some time in the next year or the year after, we 
expect. 

Those things go in cycles. The new engines come in, we get very 
little time on ‘them until the bugs and the flaws are out of them. For 
those engines, we have been constantly flying and have reached a fairly 
high state of perfection in the manufacture of, the cost per engine is 

reduc ed, Senator. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you get for us the amount that you antici- 
pate of the money that can be saved on the fact of the le neth of time 
between repairs and those that will be for new engines? Will you 
furnish that for the record ? 

General Vanpenperec. Yes, sir. I think that will be complicated, 
Mr. Chairman. We will do our best to show it to you. If it is not satis- 
factory, we will try again. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


In fiscal year 1954, it is estimated that $15,600,000 will be saved in depot 


maintenance costs as a result of the extension of the serviceable life of jet 
engines. This anticipated savings has been reflected in the budget estimates 
now pending before the Congress. The budget estimates were based on a con 


putation that 22 percent less man-hours will be required to accomplish the engine 
overhaul program. 


The extension of the serviceable life of jet engines also reduces the pipeline 
requirements and the number of engines required for backup of the aircraft 
The estimated savings resulting therefrom were applied as credits in the develop- 
ment of the procurement program for jet engines and initial aircraft spares for 
which funds are requested in fiscal year 1954. The savings considered in the 


determination of the net additional requirements for these programs amounte 
to $125 million for jet engines and $40 million for initial-aircraft spares 


REHABILITATION OF STATIONS 


Senator Frerauson. In view of the rather substantial amount that 
has been put into rehabilitation of stations, plus the very large public- 
works program, is it not really fair to assume that a reduction can 
be made in the amount of new funds going for this type of 
maintenance ? 

General VANDENBERG. I would think not, Mr. Chairman. I would 
have to get our expert on that. May I supply that for the record? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The following tabulation indicates the major repair and minor construction 
requirements for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954. A comparison by fiscal years 
indicates that the fiscal year 1954 estimate is approximately 38 percent less 
than fiscal year 1952 obligations, and approximately 46 percent less than the 
fiscal year 1953 estimate of obligations. 


Obligations by project 


Major repair and minor construction projects 1952 actual 53 estimate | 1954 ¢ 
Project 
439 $11, A2 2 $15. 199. 800 $7. 459. 000 
449 13, 412. 329 2 147. 6 4. 000. 000 
459 67. 929. 973 79. 763. 500 44. 500. 000 
469 2, 551, S88 5. 011, 000 15, OOF 


479 
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With respect to the initial rehabilitation of inactive installations, it is Air 
Force policy to accomplish only those items necessary to permit occupancy and 
operation of the installation. This sometimes results in a necessity for additional 
work as the requirements of the using activity become more apparent. 

Although emphasis has been placed on major-repair-type work during the past 
several years, there is a continuing but reduced requirement for this type of 
work. Many of the facilities being used today have reached or are approach- 
ing the maximum life for which they were designed, and continued utilization 
necessitates major repairs, i. e., 10-year roofs require replacement, undergroun'! 
utilities have corroded, and heating systems need major overhaul. In addition, 
airfield pavements have developed cracks, raveling, and surface failures. As 
these and other defects develop they must be rectified to avoid loss of the entire 
facility. 

As the Air Force completes the rehabilitation of inactive installations and 
facilities required for its operations and as the condition of facilities is improve’ 
as a result of repair- and maintenance-type work, it is anticipated that in future 
fiscal years requirements for major-repair-type work will be somewhat further 
reduced. However, the increasing age of installations will operate as an offset 
ting factor. Likewise, it may be anticipated that future fiscal years will show 
a decline in requirements for alteration and modification of existing facilities 
as a result of the application of prior-year funds for this purpose. 


MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Senator Ferauson. When we speak of maintenance, and whether 
we have to have the same or similar amount every year, when you get 
something built up and you do repair and maintain it, outside of ,the 
airplane itself, that is being flown constantly, I just wonder why that 
does not cut down in amount ? 

General Vanpenserc. Well, sir, as the installation gets older, the 
repairs generally become more expensive. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes; but the new ones that are going in the first 
few years you have no maintenance on. 

General VANpENBERG. That is correct, sir, but then we do have 
things like tornadoes, such as we had in Georgia and at Carswell Air 
Force Base, and we have a lot of World War II installations and prior 
to World War IT installations that are each year growing older. 

I think that is a very carefully considered figure. It is based upon 
wear and tear. 

I am informed that under this new appropriation we intend to 
reduce our maintenance standards. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much, General? 

General Stone. It would be difficult to give a figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you objecting to the Eisenhower budget as 
far as maintenance is concerned ? 

General Stone. Sir, we hope to live under at the program level 
that we anticipate. 

TOTAL FLYING HOURS 


Senator Frrevson. Will you tell us what your flying hours were 
in 1953? 

General Stoner. Mine? 

Senator Frrcuson. No. I assume you have been busy on the 
budget. : 

General Vanpenperc. I can give you an approximate figure, Mr. 
Chairman, and supply the exact one. About eight and a half million. 

Senator Fercuson. About eight and a half million? 

General VaNDENBERG. Yes. 


’ 
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Senator Frreuvson. Do you know what the estimate was? 

General Stone. For 1953? 

Senator Frrecuson. Yes flying hours. You gave me about nine 
million. 

General Vanpenpero. That is an approximation. 

Senator Frerevson. Your actual flying in 1953 was a little bet 
than eight million, you say. You are going to give us the exact Rirate. 
What did you tell us in the previous year it was going to be? 

General Picuer. You mean what did we tell you it was going to 
be in fiscal year 1953 ? 

Senator FrerGuson. Yes. 

General Picuer. With the money appropriated in fiscal year 1953 


we estimated that we could fly 8.3 million hours. As a result of 
inability to get all the high octane gasoline that we wanted, we con 
verted to cheaper fuel, which is 91/96 octane. That accounts for the 


increase in our program rate of flying of 814 million flying Se 

We cannot give you a figure on whi it we flew in 1953 now, because 
we are still flying in that fiscal year, 

Senator Fereuson. Did you not omits a slippage in flying hours in 
fiscal 1953 ¢ 

General Picuer. No, sir. We had an increase in what we showed 
you when we came before the committee. 

Senator Ferguson. W = you give us the exact figures for the record / 

General Picuer. Yes, si 

(The information cies “l to follows :) 


Arr Force Fiscat YEAR 1953 FLYING-HOoUR PROGRAM 


At the time the original fiscal year 1953 budget was presented to the Congress, 
the Air Force contemplated a flying-hour program for fiscal year 1953 of 10.6 mil 
lion flying hours and the Appropriations Committees of both the House and Sen 
ate were so advised. When it became apparent that reductions in the “Mainte 
nance and operations” appropriation were to be drastic, the conferees of the 
House and Senate Appropriations Committees were informed that such cuts 
would require a reduction in the flying-hour program of approximately 2 million 
hours. <As a result of the reduction in the “Maintenance and operations” appro 
priation, the Air Force flying-hour program was established at 8.3 million flying 
hours for fiscal year 1953 


RESERVE STOCKS OF AVIATION FUEL 


Senator Frercuson. As I recall, the fiseal 1953 budget provided S353 
million to increase the reserve stock of aviation fuel. In the budget 
before us, I believe that all such charges are to be taken out of the 
Air Force stock fund, thereby eliminating the requirement for funds 
in this appropriation. Will not that have an effect of creating sav 
ings in this appropriation and will not a saving in the total defense 
expenditure be made? 

General Stoner. Sir, the stock fund will have a saving in the future 
because it is a very good thing, but the stock fund concept has been 
taken into consideration within the figures in the current appropria 
tion. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that that has been considered by you in 
the $1,100,000,000 ? byte 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How much was it? 
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General Stone. I beg your pardon. Has been considered by us in 
the $1.100,000,000 

Senator Frrauson. From the Truman budget. 

General Stone. I will have to check to be sure. I am quite sure it 
was. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you got what the $1,100,000,000 contains? 
You said $704 million for aircraft procurement. 

General Srone. Yes, then there was some more odds and ends that 
add up to the additional amount. 

Senator Ferauson. You know what was in there? Will you give 
us an itemized list of that? 

General Stone. An itemized list of the total $1,100,000,000 ? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, sir. 

General Sronr. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Department of the Air Force statement showing difference between January and 
[ Feb. 28, 1953, Air Force estimates 


[Thousands of dollars] 





Air Force 
In printed Air Force revised esti- 
A ppropriation budget, : 
Jan. 9. 1953 adjustment mate, 
eee Feb. 28, 1953 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Aircraft and related procurement ie $6, 664, 000 $1, 069, 220 $5, 594, 780 
Major procurement other than aircraft 900, 000 139, 823 
Acquisition and construction of real property 700, 000 36, 023 7 
Maintenance and operations | 4, 235, 000 2 50, 027 4, 285, 027 
Military personnel requirements 3, ! 560, 000 279, 429 3, 639, 429 
Research and development 537, 000 5, 770 542, 770 
I ’ 2, 
Reserve personnel requirements 23, 000 —5. 955 17, 045 
Air National Guard 128, 000 4, 884 | 123, 116 
Contingencies 31, 000 31, 000 
Total, new obligational authority | 16, 778, 000 —1, 120, 679 15, 657, 32 


1 Represents funding against residual authorization only 
2? Represents net additional requirements after reexamination of estimates and making provision for 
support of Korean operation for which no provision had been made in the January budget 


Senator Frracuson. You do not know whether this fuel is in there 
or not? 

General Sronr. This stock fund concept has been in the budget from 
the very start, the Truman budget, from the very start, so that I would 
say it has definitely been considered in any reductions. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you think the $33 million was taken out? 

General Sronr. Sir, I think the $33 million was taken out; yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And was never in the Truman budget? 

General Stone. It was either taken out or was not in the Truman 
budget. Let me check to be sure. But there would be no reason to 
put it in because the stock fund concept makes it unnecessary. 

Senator Ferauson. In view of these very substantial area savings 
which we have just gone over here, and in view of the fact that the 
prior year’s appropriations provided for a substantial increase in 
stock of many consumable items, and in view of the fact that the 
request for next year is as great as it is estimated, the Air Force will 
actually utilize this year, is it not possible that the amount of funds 
requested in this appropriation can be reduced? 
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General Stone. For the support of the 120 wings? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. ; 

General Srone. No, sir; we feel this is a rock bottom figure for the 
120-wing Air Force. 

Senator Ferguson. When you considered it for what you were 
going to have last year you h: ad these carr yovers ? 

Ger ‘neral Stone. Not in the maintenance and operation fund. 

Senator Frercuson. I thought you told me you did and they are 
only 1 year appropriations. 

General Stone. Yes, sir; but you have no carryover from one fiscal 
year to another 

Senator Fercuson. You mean you have them lapse ? 

General Stone. The funds expire for obligation purposes. 


LAPSE OF FUNDS 


Senator Frercuson. Now, how much will you have lapse? You had 
$100 million last year and about $90 million this year that will lapse. 

General Srone. That may be a correet figure. Lam calling up now 
to try to get it from my office. 

Senator Frreuson. Does that not show that you overestimate in 
all these matters ? 

General Sronr. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. What does it show? I have not found any 
here this afternoon that we did not have an overestimate in. 

General Stone. Mr. Chairman, it shows that this is a l-year fund, 
that it would be illegal to overobligate and, consequently, the tend 
ency is to underobligate by a slight amount so that we will always 
have to turn back to the Treasury. 

Senator Frreuson. How do we get the carryovers and how do we 
get the lapses? Is it not a fact that we took $115 million out of 
maintenance and operation for increased pay so that we did not have 
to reappropriate ? 

General Stoner. We transferred $75 million from the maintenance 
and ope ‘rations appropr iation to the Air Force’s military personnel 
requirements appropriation and eanhepieis transferring an addi- 
tional amount, to be determined at a later date, to the Air Force’s mil- 
itary personnel requirements mere iation toward financing the 
additive costs in the latter appropriation as a result of additional 
military personnel costs authorized by legislation. 

Senator Fercuson. Allright. You overestimated that $115 million. 

General Stone. No, sir. There were some changes in the pro- 
gram at the end of the fiscal year 1953 to re ‘flect these changes that 
were gone into in 1954 which made certain sums of money availabl 

Senator Frercuson. You could not carry over this money, you 
tell me. 

General Srone. That is right. These funds, being annual funds, 
are available for obligation only during the fiscal year for which 
appropriated. 

Senator Ferauson. But how did you get the money if you did not 
overestimate ? 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION REQUIREMENTS 


General Stoner. Sir, we estimated our maintenance and operation 
requirements based on the program in the fiscal year 1953 which we 
envisaged a couple years ago. During that time, there have been 
changes, and the last quarter of this ‘particular fiscal year certain 
moneys have been taken away from the Department of the Air Force 
and put in escrow by the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frrevuson. What Secretary of Defense? 

General Sronr. There is only one; Mr. Wilson. 

Senator Frrauson. Is it the new one? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Give us the figure that he took out. 

General Stone. I am getting that figure now. 

Senator Fercuson. You have $115 million for pay that you took 
out of this fund. My figures showed that you will have $90 million 
carryover. Then if we get the amount that he took out, that is $205 
million that you overestimated. 

Now, do you have to deduct from that the amount that the Secretary 
of Defense took out ? 

General Srone. Sir, I will get you the whole set of figures. The 
money that has become available in “Maintenance and operation” is 
due to reprograming, due to recent changes of concepts, making cer- 
tain funds available, lowering from the 143-wing program level to 
the 120-wing program level and a directive from the Department of 
Defense limiting the total amount of funds that could be obligated 
in this appropriation during fiscal year 1953. In summary, therefore, 
we actually transferred $75 million to the Air Force’s military per- 
sonnel requirements appropriation and $250 million to the military 
personnel, Army, appropriation pursuant to a directive from the 
Department of Defense. In addition, we also contemplate transfer- 
ring to the Air Force’s military personnel requirements pict 
tion such portions of any unobligated balances of the fiscal year 1955 
appropriation that may develop in the maintenance and operations 
appropriation which are required to complete the financing of the 
additional military personnel costs authorized by legislation. 


BEGINNING OF CUTDOWN IN WINGS 


Senator Frercuson. When did you start the cutdown from the 145 
wings to 120 wings? 

General Stone. Last January 3 

Senator Frerevuson. January 31? 

General Stoner. Yes; when we started. 

Senator Frercuson. When did you first hear from the Secretary of 
Defense that you were only going to have 120 wings? 

General Stone. Sir, we had many directives “that indicated that 
we were moving down 





Senator Ferauson. When did you have the first one that you were 
only going to have 120 wings? 

General Stone. I would say that the last figure the Air Force came 
up with, prior to that time, we had indications of 106 wings, 115 
wings, 915,000-manpower limitation, and so forth, and it was all this 
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exercise that the Under Secretary spoke about this morning to try to 
get down to a figure. 

Senator Frercuson. You were figuring on various amounts ¢ 

General Stone. Right. 

Senator Fercuson. When did you sit down and start to figure with 
the new staff, the new Defense Department staff / 

General Stone. Right after they took office. 

Senator Frercuson. How long after? 

General Stone. Three or four days was the first one. 

Senator Fereuson. Three or four days? 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Then the last of January you immediately put 
into effect cuts figuring that you would only have 120 wings? 

General STONE. Figuring we would have something less than 143. 

Senator Ferauson. How many less! How did you know how 
much to cut down? 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


General Srone. We were told to in the case of civilian personnel. 

Senator Frerauson. Was it an order ? 

General Srone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You say your civilian personnel was cut? 

General Srone. Yes. 

Senator Ferauson. How much? 

General Stone. We were held to a limit of January 31 strength 
at a time when we contemplated a buildup of civilian personnel. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, on maintenance and oper: ition, how would 
a cut next year affect the personnel for the maintenance and opera- 
tion this year, whether you had 120 wings or 143 wings ¢ 

General Sronr. I would have to look into that. I do not know 
exactly what proportion. 

Senator Frrauson. You stated you started to cut down / 

General Stone. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Will you tell us how many civilian personnel 
you got rid of, let go out of maintenance and operation since Jan- 
uary 351 ¢ 

General Picner. Mr. Chairman, on the 31st of January, a ceiling 
was put upon the Air Force to hold at the strength that we had on that 
date. 

It was 315,000 civilian personnel. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that civil service ¢ 

General Picuer. ‘They are wage board and civil service. 

Senator Fercuson. How many civil service and how many wage 
board ? 

General Picner. I would have to get the breakout of that propor- 
tion, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. What was your limitation by virtue of the 
Byrd-Ferguson amendment limits ition of 500,000 for all the milité ary 
on eivil service ¢ 

General Picuer. You mean the Air Force proportion ? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Picuer. I do not know, 
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Senator Ferevson. Will you furnish that for the record ? 

General Picuer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The total Air Force civilian employment at January 31, 1953, was 315,967, 
ineluding Mutual Defense Assistance Program employment, classified as follows: 


Employees subject to the Classification Act of 1949, as amended * 122, 166 
Foreign employees in positions similar to above but not paid according 
to the Classification Act pay schedule heats 7, 945 
Employees subject to wage board schedules (inc luding foreign wage 
board-type employees) eee ; . 185, 325 
Other (includes presidential appointees, ‘special consultants, and ap 
pointees under Public Law 313, 80th Cong.) ~~~ a 531 
I ance ere ee hel ees a eer a iw. Sa CSF 


‘Includes 3,711 paid from MDAP funds, and therefore not subject to provisions of sec 
630, Public Law 488, 82d Cong 


Under the appropriation “Maintenance and operations” the Air Force employ- 
ment at January 31, 1953, was 286,910, while the projected employment at June 
30, 1953, is 278,021. 

The Air Force limitation under the By:d-Ferguson amendment was 120,511 as 
of January 31, 1953. 


ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL LIMITATION 


General Picnrer. Then there was an additional limitation placed 
upon us on the 9th of March which reduced civilian personnel to 
306,600, that strength to be reached by the end of May 1953. 

Rather than make reductions in forces, which are most disruptive, 
we did not fill vacancies when they came up. 

Senator Frrauson. Now, will you give us the number of personnel 
that you have let go, and that ine Judes military, give us what is mili- 
tary and what is civilian and your various days when you had a certain 
number? You were letting them go, you say, gradually. In that 
way, we can figure out how many days you have changed so that we 
will know the amount that was due to that order. Do you understand 
what I have in mind ? 

General Picuer. Yes. You want the number of days reduction 
caused by holding at 315,000 and then going down to 306,600. 

Senator Frercuson. That is right. So we can tell how much of this 
lapse is due to that order 

General Picner. It is all due to that order, sir, because of that 
directive we not rehire. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that all the money that will lapse is 
by virtue of that order? 

General Picner. No. 

Senator Frerauson. Excuse me, I misunderstood you. 


WING STRENGTH UNDER ORIGINAL AND REVISED BUDGETS 


Senator Hirt. General, could you give us a breakdown between the 
present budget and the original budget in terms of your strategic 
wings, carrier wings, your Air De fense Command wings, and your 
tactical and fighter groups; in other words, how many wings you have 
in this category under the revised budget and under the original 
budget ? 

General VANpDENBERG. I can, sir. I think that should be done in 
executive session. 
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Senator Hitt, You prefer not to give it here? 

General Vanpenserc. I can give you the total number of reduction. 
I believe that would be all right, sir, if that would do it. 

Senator Hitt, You mean the total number per category, Strategic, 
Carrier, and Air Defense Command? 

General VaNnpEenpera. Yes. 

General Picuer. Senator, the reduction within the Strategic Air 
Command would be five wings. 

The reduction in the Tactical Air Command combat units would 
be 15 wings. 

The reduction in the airlift units of the Tactical Air Command 
would be 3 w ings. 

That should add to 23 wings, the difference between 143 and 120. 

Senator Hii. Now, you are 15 wings off on the tactical fighter 
wings? 

General Picner. It is not all fighter wings, sir. It is the combat 
wings of the Tactical Air Command. 

Senator Hitzi. That includes fighter bombers as well? 

General Vanpensera. Fighter bombers, day fighters. 


REDUCTION IN ATRDEFENSE COMMAND 


Senator Hin. Can you tell us what that reduction means to your 
Air Defense Command, General ? 

General Vanpensera. The effect of the Air Defense Command in 
that category is that that is affected in the loss of the units in the 
Strategic Air Command and in the Tactical Air Command units are 
to be stationed in the United States which would have been utilized 
by the Air Defense Command until they were sent overseas. 

Senator Huw. Then it weakens your initial defense here in the 
United States? 

General VanpENBeERG. Yes, sir; somewhat. 

Senator Hitz. It weakens your ability to meet or to stave off an 
attack by the enemy on the United States; is that correct 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. Then if you do not send them abroad, it weakens the 
defense abroad; is that correct? 

General VANpENBERG. Yes. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF RUSSIAN MIG 


Senator Hixi. Let me ask you this question: Has the Russian MIG 
proven to be as good an airplane as our best one? 

General Vanvensere. It did in the beginning of the Korean war 
but is now not as good as the best airplane that we are currently 
utilizing. 

Senator Hitz. It is not as good as our best ? 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Hui. How does it compare with the planes other than our 
best ? 

General VanpEensera. I think there is only one airplane that I know 
of today that can beat it on equal ground. That is the F-86. 

Senator Hixx. In other words, the only planes that can meet it on 
equal terms is our F-86? 
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General VANDENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. No other planes can meet it on equal terms? Gen- 
eral, could the Russians reach targets here in the United States flying 
directly from Russia without flying over Europe ? 

General VANpENBERG. Would you repeat that, Senator ? 


FLIGHTS FROM RUSSIA 


Senator Hitt. Could the Russians reach targets here in the United 
States coming from Russia to the United States without flying over 
Kurope ¢ 

General VaNpEeNBERG. Yes, sit 

Senator Hitt. How would they come, up through what is known as 
the polar region ? 

General VANDENBERG. They could come through the polar region and 
the northeast and northwest airlanes. 

Senator Hiiu. General, is it not true that the winds over that route 
to the United States would be favorable to the Russians? 

General VanpEeNBeRG. There are certain times of the year it would. 
There are certain times of the year I believe it would have little effect. 

Senator Hit. Sometimes it would be favorable ? 

General VANDENBERG. Yes. 

Senator Hitt. Would it be much in their favor? 

General VANpENBERG. Coming from the west to the east, the pre- 
vailing wind is from west to east and from high altitudes west to east 
it is of considerable help. Coming straight down or from east toward 
the west would be a detriment. 

Senator Hint. Thank you, sir. 


NATO BUDGET 


Senator Frerevson. General, you made some statements here yester- 
day on NATO, the chairman of course is limited by what is security 
and what is not security on NATO, that is, somewhat limited on the 
questions he can ask you about your testimony on NATO. 

I think I will be able to ask you this question without any question 
as to the security rules. As far as airplanes are concerned themselves 
for the NATO countries, they are not meluded in this budget? Is 
that not right? 

General VANpeNBerG. That is correct, sir, except for the United 
States Air Force contribution to NATO. 

Senator Frreuson. So that we should not have any misunderstand- 
ing that what you were saying about NATO yesterday was not that 
the budget here on the Air Force had any cut in any planes going 
to the NATO countries? 

General VANpENBERG. Under MDAP, that is correct, 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, because that would go under the Mutual 
Security appropriation ; is that not a fact? 

General VaNpEenBERG. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, do I understand that either the aircraft 
or maintenance and operation, as far as NATO countries themselves, 
with their own air forces, planes, pilots, and men, and their training, 
is under an entirely different budget ¢ 

General VANpeNnBerG. Yes, ‘sir, except for the Unitéd States Air 
Force contributions to NATO. 
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Senator Frereuson. And had nothing todo whatever with this 4 

General VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. Now the fact is that what you were talking about 
was, if a war started as to how many planes we could have in the 
NATO countries of our own for our own Air Force? 

General VANDeNBERG. That is right, our commitments. 

Senator Frrauson. I am assuming that that is all secret / 

General VANDENBERG. Yes, si 

Senator Ferguson. And you acai go into that here ¢ 

General VANDENBERG. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. Your statement yesterday was quite alarming, 
1 am sure, to Europe, and I just wanted to say that there is no way we 
could go into that ma public session. 

Senator Hitt. Speaking about NATO, General, we have, 1 think, 
about six divisions of the Army over there and we have many support 
ing troops. Of course, in the case of attack, we would have to defend 
our own troops and our own people there. 

General VANDENBERG. That is so. 

Senator Hitt. To do that, we would undoubtedly have to move and 
rush planes from here to Europe to protect them; would it not? 

General VANpDENBERG. What we have there now | would think would 
be insufficient for that: yes, sir. 

Senator Hint. In other words, what we have now would not be suf 
ficient to meet a real attack ? 

General VANpENBeERG. That is right. 

Senator Hiri. And the only other place you could get planes to meet 
that attack would be from the continental United States: is that right / 

General VANDENBERG. As far as I know, that is correct. 

Senator Hitt. As far as you know, those planes would have to 
come out of whatever planes and pilots and airpower we have here in 
the United States; is that ie pecs ( 

General VANpENBERG. Yes, si 

Senator Hint, Thank you. 

Senator Fercuson. The committee will recess until 10 o’clock Mon 
day morning to meet in room 318. We are losing this room by virtue 
of priority. We will hear Mr. Wilson and whomever he might bring 
with him. 

General VANpeNbeRG. Mr. Chairman, may | make a final request 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

General Vanpenperc. During the last 3 days, | have covered a very 
large number of topics. IL have undertaken to provide certain infor 
mation that members of the committee have requested. I should also 
like to ask the committee’s permission to submit any corrections or 
clarifications that seem to be necessary after I have reviewed the 
transcript of my testimony. 

These are matters of great importance and they are very complex. 
I am most anxious that my testimony as it finally goes into the record 
should be as accurate and as comprehensive as I can make it for the 
assistance of the committee. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Fsareauson. General Vandenberg, General Stone, General 
Picher. 2nd Mr. Leach, and those who have been here, the committee 
certainly wants to thank you for coming up here and giving us your 
best judgement and your sincere testimony on these items. 
33872—53—pt. 1——-28 
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We want all the facts. There is no way that a committee can func- 
tion for Congress or Congress itself unless they can make a record 
with all of the facts. 

Il am sure that each man and Mrs. Smith, the lady on the committee, 
when each asked questions it was not an indication that he or she felt 
a certain way except when they expressed it as an opinion, and that 
applies to both sides of the aisle. 

So we appreciate your coming up here and giving us your frank 
and, in your opinion, your honest judgment on these important facts 
because there is nothing more important to the people of America, and 
this is not discounting the other departments of the defense, than the 
Air Force of the United States of America. 

I will grant you the right to correct any errors of even slippage. 

General VaNDENBERG. May I say on behalf of my colleagues we 
appreciate your tolerance ? 

Senator Hiri. You are granting the request that he go over the 
record ? 

Senator Frercuson. By all means. That is the understanding on 
this record at all times. 

Senator Hitt. May I add this, that I have been in the House and 
Senate for a long time, nearly 30 years, and I have been on some kind 
of military committee ever since I have been here. I have never seen 
a finer example of courage, patriotism, and devotion to duty and 
devotion to our country than you have exhibited in these hearings, 
and I want to heartily congratulate you, sir. 

General Vanpennerc. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Hix. I understand that Mr. McNeil will be here with Mr. 
Wilson Monday morning? 

Senator Frrcuson. Yes, I assume he will be here. I will see that 
he is here. 

There is one thing I want to put in the record now, the statement 
of OSD (¢ ‘omptroller EISED-165, May 18, 1953. The staff, General 
Vandenberg, will give you a copy of what we are putting in the record. 
It relates to the amounts in the printed budget, the Air Force adjust- 
ment, Air Force revised estimate as of February 28, 1953, the OSD 
staff adjustment, the OSD staff revised estimate of March 26-27, 1953, 
reclama by the Air Force, April 17, 1953, the Secretary of Defense 
«llowance, May 5, 1953, and the Bureau of the Budget allowance, May 
dy 1953. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


General Stone. In looking at this ste itement, it would appear that it does not 
reflect the Air Force’s reclama of April 7, 1953, to the proposed action indicated in 
column 6 of the table to which you refer. I should like to include a comparable 
table in the record showing this additional information. 
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MONDAY, JUNE 8, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, DB. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 318, 
Senate Office Building, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the sub 
committee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Knowland, Thye, Smith, McCarran, 


Maybank, Hill, McClellan, Hendrickson, and Byrd. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
ACCOMPANIED BY ROGER M. KYES, DEPUTY SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, AND W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(COMPTROLLER) 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN 


Senator Frreuson. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Wilson, as Secretary of Defense, you have handed the commit 
tee copies of your statement. The committee the last time that you 
were here did not get the full statement, although it was placed in the 
record. I have conferred with members of the committee and we 
will allow you to place your complete prepared statement in the record 
and make your general statement without interruptions and then we 
will ask questions. 

Will you proceed, please. 


SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE REPORT 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the military subcommittee of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, I welcome this opportunity to appear 
again before your committee to testify in regard to the Defense De 
partment’s budget request for 1954. Before discussing the details of 
the budget I would like to quote from a report on the utilization of 
manpower by the armed services made by a subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. The seven Senators who were 
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members of the committee had this to say in their report dated July 
7, 1952: 


In this, the middecade of the 20th century, the problem of assuring the sur- 
vival of a free United States has assumed new and staggering proportions. 

That there is an external threat of serious magnitude to our security will be 
denied by few. The identity of the aggressor who poses that threat is certain. 
The need for counterforce to oppose to the aggressor’s force will be disputed only 
by the confused or the disloyal. 

Sut inherent within these facts, clear and unmistakable as they may be, is a 
cruel dilemma that threatens to impale the leaders of freedom upon the horns 
of indecision. The nature of this dilemma can be simply described but the 
solution is complex and elusive. 

On the one hand, there can be no guaranty of survival in freedom until the 
military forces of the United States have been built to a point where they can 
hurl back an attack and deal swift and certain retribution. 

On the other hand, the military buildup can be so costly that its impact on the 
Nation’s economy would destroy the very liberties that we seek to defend. 

The aggressor is not trapped between the horns of this dilemma. He has 
adopted the technological advances of western civilization but has rejected its 
political advances which are hased upon the concepts of freedom and individual 
dignity. 

Consequently, he feels completely free to allocate a major share of his produc- 
tive capacity and resources to weapons and only a minor share to his people. 
He can safely ignore the mass misery flowing from such a distribution. His 
solution to the ecenomic problems that accompany military strength is to lower 
living standards to the level of bare animal subsistence. 

America neither can ner should adopt such a course. Not only is it offensive 
to all of our instincts, but it cannot be worked out within the traditional frame- 
work of our free institutions. A people cannot be reduced to the animal level 
unless they are first deprived of all their political rights and freedoms. 

To the United States, then, there can be only one solution to the dilemma 
presented by the urgent need for both military and economic strength. It is to 
increase the effectiveness of our defenses while decreasing their costs. 

This is not a simple answer. It is one which involves a number of problems 
which have not been solved. Nevertheless, these problems must be worked out. 

Unless we have adequate solutions to these problems, the only alternatives 
are loss of our liberties through external aggression or loss of our liberties 
through internal collapse. 

Confronted by such alternatives, it is apparent that there is a vital need for 
a reexamination of many of our concepts. That reexamination must strip away 
the tough, outer lining of military tradition and penetrate to the very heart of 
our Defense Establishment. 


REEXAMINATION OF DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The present Defense Department has accepted the difficult task of 
increasing the effectiveness of our defenses and decreasing their cost 
as was recommended in this report. We are reexamining all of the 
activities and objectives of the Defense Department and realize that 
this reexamination must be made with determination, imagination, 
and an open mind. We realize that we may have to strip away the 
tough outer lining of military tradition and do away with obsolete 
methods of organization and doing business wherever found. 


TOTAL BUDGET REQUEST 


The total budget request now presented for approval is $36.04 bil- 
lion. While it is based on security first and economy second, it also 
recognizes certain overfunding in the January budget request, par- 
ticularly surplus funds requested by the Air Force. 
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I appreciate the great responsibility the Congress has in the final 
determination of the funds to be made available for defense. I also 
appreciate the necessity of presenting the factual information in 
regard to this complex and important problem, so that it may be fully 
weighed and considered. This problem is complicated by the fact 
that some of the funds previously appropriated have not been used 
up as planned, and by the added fact that funds requested for fiscal 
year 1954 will be spent not only in fiscal year 1954, but much of it will 
be spent in fiscal years 1955, 1956, and 1957. It should also be noted 
that the new funds being requested do not control the total rate of 
expenditures for fiscal year 1954. 


STUDY AND REVIEW BY NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


As a background for my further discussion of the budget, particu- 
larly the Air Force budget, I would like to point out that the military 
plans and force levels adopted as a target by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
some 2 years ago have neither been reaffirmed nor set aside by the 
National Security Council and the President. The new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff will make a study and review of our military programs shortly 
after they assume office and before budget requests for fiscal year 
1955 have to be prepared. 

The present Joint Chiefs of Staff were not asked to specifically 
approve the budget now before you. That is not their responsibility. 
Their function is that of military advisers, and the civilians involved, 
including the President, the National Security Council, and the Con- 
gress, have the final responsibility for the budget. As an example 
that this must be so, the present Joint Chiefs of Staff, with the excep 
tion of Admiral Fechteler, are the same. men who served as military 
advisers during the widely varying budgets of the last 4 years, when 
they varied from $13 billion to $60 billion. 

The authority, direction, and control by our civilian officials over 
the military services is a principle that is required by our statutes and 
demanded by the American people. Throughout my adult life I have 
been associated intimately with United States defense programs and 
with the production of all types of arms and equipment utilized by our 
services including aircraft. With this background, I am taking “ 
approach that greater efficiency and greater economy are essential | 
we are to get the most out of every tax dollar and defend ourse ~ S 
adequately in this age of peril. This is true not only for the military 
departments but for the manufacturers who support them. 

My remarks today will be devoted primarily to the air arm. How 
ever, I am devoting much time and attention to the management of all 
the military services, and we hope to achieve more efficiency and greatei 
effectiveness in them in the future, not only through my efforts and 
those of my civilian associates but by directing the attention of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff and of the whole defense organization to this 
important subject. 


BEST AIR FORCE ANTICIPATED 
I assure you gentlemen most emphatically that we are not going to 


have the second best Air Force. As long as I am responsible to this 
Government and to the people of the Nation for the Department of 
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Defense, we are going to continue to have the best Air Force. We have 
the best airmen and fighter aircraft in the world, and this is being 
proven daily with a 10-to-1 kill ratio in the air battle over northern 
Korea. In long-range bombers, we find the Soviets placing their re 
liance upon the B-29 type of aircraft, which the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force has described as obsolescent, and with which I agree. 

We have advanced beyond the B-29 by several stages, with the 
8-36, the B-47, and other types that will be coming into production. 
('nder the proposed budget, we will continue to have the best fighters 
und bombers in the world in sufficient quantity to perform their 
assigned missions. 

I should like to point out that there is more to this air picture than 
the desires of a particular service for an estimated number of wings or 
other units. In the first place, air strength, like any other military 
strength, derives from the basic health of the national economy ; from 
national morale; from effort made in the direction of research; and 
from the vigor and stability of industry, particularly the air industry 
in this case. 

VALUE OF RESERVE FORCES 


No nation, even one as large as the United States or Soviet Russia, 
can depend exclusively on its standing forces. So, to a considerable 
degree, military or airpower depends on the strength of Reserve 
forces—their readiness, tr aining, and the efficiency of the equipment 
in their hands. In this country, we have an Air Reserve and an Air ° 
National Guard, together with the Naval Air Reserve; and the condi- 
tion and effectiveness of these forces must be considered in any honest 
appraisal of the airpower question. Reliance on civilian components 
is a long and honored American tradition. 

I sense from some of the statements of military leaders the desire 
to build up such forces as could defend the whole world. This is 
simply beyond our capability over the long run. We have provided 
tremendous grants to allied nations in order to get them in a posi- 
tion so that they could defend themselves and thus contribute substan- 
tially to the overall air, ground, and naval strength of the free world. 
These plans are now coming into fruition, and within the next few 
years—within the relative time period affected by this budget—there 
will be substantial production of modern aircraft in Britain and Can- 
ada along with coordinated production and assembly of modern com- 
hat aircraft in France, Italy, and other European countries. This, 
too, must be added to the air equation. I believe there is a deep con- 
viction in the Congress and among the public that our planning must 
contemplate that some day a substantial part of the burden of the 
free world’s defense must be shared by our allies. 


143-WING AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Much has been said about the 143-wing program for the United 
States Air Force by 1956. We are not fighting nor advocating any 
particular figure as an ultimate goal. What we are taking issue with 
is the narrow, restricted vision with which the 143- wing program is 
often advanced. As a matter of fact, we will have approximately 143 
wings of Air Force combat strength under the new budget program 
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by June 1955, 120 in the Regular Air Force and 22 plus in the Air 
National Guard and Reserve. 

Moreover, I would like to stress that we will also have nearly 10,000 
modern aircraft in the naval and Marine air arms. This is an area 
where we have a tremendous advantage over the Soviets who have no 
similar strength and capabilities in naval and marine aviation. Some 
of your witnesses may tend to disregard the factor of naval aviation, 
but. I certainly am not disposed to do so and I don’t believe the Ameri 
can taxpayer is either. 

The budget now before you, as previously stated, calls for the 
maintenance during fiscal year 1954 of the basic combat forces pres 
ently in being in the Army and Navy but with their effectiveness im 
proved by substantially increased modernization of equipment. In 
the case of the Air Force, substanti: ally increased combat effectiveness 
will be achieved both through continued modernization of equipment 
and by a substantial buildup in the number of combat wings having 
full equipment. Through better utilization of manpower but with no 
reduction in combat personnel we expect the Army to reduce its per 
sonnel from the level of March 1, 1953, by 74,000, the Navy and the 
Marine Corps by 70,000, but the Air Force by only 5,000 due to the 
fact that we expect to increase the number of wings. 


PRESENT AIRCRAFT SCHEDULE 


The aircraft schedule now in effect, A—19, is the one made up by the 
Air Force and approved last October. The fiscal year 1954 oy at 
request submitted in January was based on this schedule with but 
minor changes. Month by month this schedule in total has not been 
met, the loss of production or slippage for various reasons } being an 
average of approximately 12 percent for all aircraft and 22 percent 
for combat aircraft. While this schedule has not an ‘officially 
changed, revisions have been under consideration in recent months, 
and a new schedule has just been adopted. The new schedule, which 
will become effective July 1, will call for at least as many combat air 
craft for fiscal year 1954 as did the A—19 schedule made out last Oc 
tober, with the approval of both the top military and civilian people 
in the Air Force. We hope not only that this production schedule of 
combat aircraft will be made but that we will pick up at least 75 of 
the airreaft scheduled but not delivered in fiscal year 1953. 


PREVIOUS TESTIMONY 


In testimony before this Senate subcommittee a year ago, Secretary 
Finletter said : 


First was the Air Force budget as approved by the Secretary of Defense and 
forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget. This budget amounted to $55 billion 
for the three services in the Department of Defense. The Air Force share of 
this was $21.4 billion for all purposes except public works. This budget would 
have bought the United States a substantially modernized Air Force of 143 wings 
by the end of fiscal year 1954. 

The next step was a reduction in this overall defense budget to $52.1 billion, 
and the reduction of the Air Force share (for all purposes except public works) 
to $20.7 billion. This reduction was the result of a decision which gave effect 
not only to military matters but also to economic, political, and other aspects 
of the prorgam. The Air Force was accordingly directed to take its part in 
holding the combined expenditures of the Department of Defense and the mili- 
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tary portion of the foreign-aid program to “less than $60 billion’ during the 
fiscal year 1953. As a result of this limitation on expenditures, accompanied by 
a reduction in obligational authority to the Air Force from $21.4 billion to $20.7 
billion, the date of readiness of the 143-wing force was moved forward to ap- 
proximately the end of fiscal year 1955. 


PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Since the amount finally agreed to for fiscal year 1953 was only 
$700 million less than or iginally requested and the Air Force got the 
full $11 billion requested for aircraft and related procurement, it 
would seem that Congress had granted practically enough money 
from previous appropriations and the new fiscal year 1953 funds 
for the entire 143-wing program. 


STATEMENT OF SECRETARY LOVETT 


I would also like to quote from Secretary Lovett’s testimony before 
this same committee on February 4, 1952: 


The initial budget requests submitted to my office by the three armed services, 
based on military requirements and early readiness dates, totaled approximate ly 
$71 billion, exclusive of the requirements of the military portion of the foreigr 
aid program. As a result of the review conducted by the Office of the Secret: > 
of Defense with the three military departments and as a consequence of the 
screening process at that stage of budgetary development, the original estimates 
in their rough form were reduced to a finished budget of approximately $55 
billion. The Department of Defense recommended the latter figure to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to the President as a reasonable fund requirement. To reach 
an acceptable state of readiness by July 1, 1953, in the case of the Army and 
Marine Corps and later for the Navy and Air Force would have involved, accord- 
ing to. the original estimates of the three military departments, expenditures 
in fiscal year 1953 totaling approximately $73 billion, exclusive of expenditures 
for military assistance to other countries. 

It should be quite clear that I am not the first Secretary of Defense, 
nor I hope the last, that has had to hold down the extravagant ex- 
penditures proposed by a military department. 

To further quote from Secretary Lovett’s testimony before this 
committee on February 11 of last year 

The Air Force, to take another example, started out initially on the 143-wing 
program, as I recall it, with requests—and I emphasize the word “requests” as 
to what is desired so that you can see that the screening process brings out later 
a comparison between what is desired and what is necessary, what is actually 
necessary—started out, as I recall it, with a figure as high as 1,900,000 within 
the Air Force itself. That figure came down through stages first to 1,700,000 and 
then to the final 1,220,000, the recommendation of the Air Force. That is just 
the Air Force. 

That application of economy was within the Air Force itself just as the Army’s 
action was within the Army itself. 


VARIATION IN PERSONNEL ESTIMATES 


This would indicate that personnel estimates have varied’ widely 
within the Air Force relative to the number of men required to man 
a certain number of wings. I am informed that the Air Force has 
made great progress in reducing its personnel, and I am sure that they 
will find ways of continuing to do so. Many studies and reports 
have been made during rec ent years regarding utilization of man- 
power by the armed services. These surveys have all indicated great 
opportunities for savings both in manpower and money in the Defense 
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Department, including all military services. Some progress has been 
made, but there is still much left to be done. We have had a great 
many letters from members of Congress and from many individual 
citizens pointing out specific places where there was waste and in 
efficiency. Hundreds of thousands of citizens, many who have been 
in the military services, have had personal experiences where they have 
noted specific cases where they could see that extravagance and waste 
existed. 

The solution for this problem is not a one-man job; it is an organiza- 
tional job. It requires the interest, understanding and help of the 
millions of fine men and women, both military and civilian, who are in 
the Defense organization. ‘The Air Force, as the newest of the serv- 
ices, has some of the most difficult problems but the greatest opportu- 
nity to make progress in savings, both personnel and material. 


FURTHER CITATION OF REPORT OF SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEI 


In the same report which was prepared by the subcommittee of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee to which I referred earlier, I noted 
the following statement on page 4 and 5 of the printed report: 


As the youngest of our major services, the Air Force has organizational prob- 
lems which assume a unique aspect. Unlike the Army and Navy, which have 
evolved their structures from the experience of several centuries, it can rely upon 
the history and traditions only of a few brief years 

That the Air Force is an effective fighting arm cannot be denied by anyone 
who has followed its achievements in World War II and in the Korean war 





But whether it has attained the most effective possible organization to carry out 
its mission is a highly doubtful matter 

The role of the Air Force is to put airplanes to the air—fighters, bombers, 
tactical aircraft, and transports—to perform the n ns of aerial warfare, 
support ground troops, and haul cargoes, It is a hi y technical role and the 
Air Force may tend to be overdominated by the concept of the technician 


In the analysis that follows, this tendency will become quite apparent It is 
difficult to escape the conclusion that the Air Force has subdivided a number of 
relatively simple jobs into subspecialties 

For example, there is the ‘career guidance specialist’ now attached in some 
numbers to the tactical units. Then there is the ‘educational specialist’, the 
‘personal affairs specialist’, the ‘welfare specialist’, and the ‘recreation 
specialist’. 

It may be that there is ample justification for all of these positions. They 
may contribute directly to the effectiveness of operations. But the veterans of 
World War II, many of whom received their career guidance, education, wel- 
fare, and recreation from the chaplain or an understanding first sergeant may 
well be startled. 

At any rate, these are all positions which may well be open to reexamination 
particularly in view of the large number of men required by the Air Force to 
put airplanes into the air. 


I also noted on page 7 that the committee of seven Senators had 
this to say: 


The “old Army game” of using 5 men to do the work of 1 does not appear to 
have been discarded when the Air Force divorced the Army. 


REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN OVERHEAD PERSONNEL 


I think this is a pretty tough statement, and I don’t agree with its 
implications; but I do believe that a reduction of 5 to 10 percent in 
the military and civilian overhead personnel of the Air Force can be 
made this next year and the numbers of combat personnel increased, 
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and that further savings in manpower can be made later as our oper- 
ating, maintenance and management techniques improve. 

In going over the matter carefully we found some surprising things 
besides the paper wings. The monies requested and appropriated, 
the estimates of expenditures, the production schedule for aircraft 
and money actually spent for them, as well as personnel in the Air 
Force, were not coordinated and in balance. For example, on Sep- 
tember 18, 1952, only some 9 months ago, the Air Force sent an official 
memorandum to the Defense Department in which they enclosed 
copies of statements reflecting by appropriation actual expenditures 
during fiscal year 1952 and projected expenditures for fiscal year 
1953 and 1954. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET REQUESTS 


I have gone over these reports carefully. I have noted that the 
estimated expenditures for aircraft and related procurement for fiscal 
year 1953 were $7,827,529,000, and that the estimated expenditure for 
like items for fiscal year 1954 were estimated at $9,907.200,000, The 
aircraft-production schedule A-19; which was put out 1 month later- 
that is, last October—called for certain combat and other aircraft for 
fiscal year 1953, fiscal year 1954, and later. In the January 9, 1953, 
budget request the expenditure for aircraft and related procurement 
for fiscal year 1953 was estimated at $6 billion ($1,827,529.000 less), 
and for fiscal year 1954 reestimated at $7 billion ($2.907,200,000 less). 
This is only 3 months later than the original estimate. This certainly 
shows very poor estimating, a disastrous slippage in the program, or 
poor coordination and management. However, the January 9 budget 
request for new funds for fiscal year 1954 was apparently not reduced 
due to the fact that funds previously appropriated in fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953, to the total of $4,734,729,000, were not now estimated 
to be spent in fiscal years 1953 and 1954, and would be available for 
expenditures in fiscal year 1955 and later. 

I have been speaking only of aircraft and related procurement. 

If the production schedules and the money estimates had been coor- 
dinated and production plans made to spend the money as estimated 
last September, or earlier, when the budget requests were made and 
granted, then it might have been possible to substantially achieve the 
big Air Force program. 

I would like to point out that the lack of coordination between the 
money planners, the production planners, and the personnel planners 
in the Air Force has not been the responsibility of the present admin- 
istration. The new officials in the Defense Department have not been 
responsible until now for any changes in the aircraft-production plans, 
We have put some limitations on building up additional personnel and 
certain other forms of loose spending. 





CURRENT ESTIMATE FOR AIRCRAFT AND RELATED PROCUREMENT 


We now have a new estimate for aircraft and related procurement 
expenditures for fiscal year 1953 of $6,050,000,000. As a matter of 
fact, this is $50 million more than estimated last January. Our current 
estimate of expenditures for aircraft and related procurement for 
fiscal year 1954 is somewhere between $6,250,000,000 and $6,700,000,- 
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000. The final figure will, of course, depend on how successful we are 
in keeping aircraft production up to schedule and the progress oul 
contractors make in reducing the cost of planes and the prices they 
charge us. 


EXCESSIVE LEAD TIMI 


In addition, we found out by a careful review that the — times, 
that is the length of time it takes from the time an order is placed 
for a plane until it comes off the end of a production line, were muc : 
longer than is now necessary. These longer lead times were used i 
building up the January fiscal year 1954 budget request and, chenetere, 
resulted in a request for excess oe It is well known in the aircraft 
industry that the lead times required for repeat orders of planes al 

ready in production are substantially less than the lead times required 
to put new planes into production. Realizing this, the request for new 
funds we are now making for fiscal year 1954 is substantially less both 
because of the big carryover of funds from previous years and the 
recognition of the shorter lead times required. There will be plenty 
of time to order planes beyond those planned in the budget now before 
you when new funds are approved for fiscal year 1955. 

Unnecessarily long lead times reduce the flexibility of future pro 
grams. Freezing models too far ahead reduces the ability to take 
advantage of technological developments and the ability to meet the 
changing requirements of national security. When programs must 
be changed for these reasons expensive cancellations could be involved 
if the wrong aircraft were ordered too far ahead. 


SHORTER COMMITMENT PLANNING 


This shorter commitment type of planning will not only reduce the 
funds required but will also save money. Equally important, it will 
make it possible to promptly put into effect new military plans ap- 
proved by the National Security Council after the study which the 
new Joint Chiefs of Staff will make this fall. This should be re 
flected in the fiscal year 1955 budget. 

Meantime, we are pushing ahead with a rapid buildup in the com- 
bat strength of our Air Force. We hope to have 114 combat-ready 
wings (the Air Force promised a minimum of 110) by the end of fiseal 
year 1954. None of these will be paper wings, and they will repre 
sent a great improvement over what we actu: lly have now. 

We recognize the great importance of developing new and better 
types of aireraft for production in future years, of providing sub- 
stantial sums for research and development so this ¢c = be done, and 
of bringing these superior models into production. No development 
projects for combat-type aircraft have been elimin: ated and no other 
worthwhile development projects have been eliminated for lack of 
funds. 

Where it appears that technical and production difficulties may 
delay the coming into production of os aircraft, plans are being 
made to schedule other comparable aircraft to maintain the totals 
where possible. A couple of models are bothering us quite a bit. We 
do not contemplate « alae any suitable combat aircraft already or- 
dered. Any combat planes for combat units taken out of the schedule 
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before January 1, 1956, have been taken out of the schedule by the 
Air Force not because there is no money available to pay for them 
but because they have decided that such planes are not suitable or 
necessary for their purposes and they would be wasting money to buy 
them. 

SUPPORT AIRCRAFT 


Some support aircraft, like transports, trainers, and helicopters, 
have been removed from the program because we feel a great deal can 
be done to improve the utilization by all of the services of the large 
numbers of these types of planes already on hand or on order. I 
have also been assured by the Air Force that some of these planes are 
not desirable for the purpose and would have been canceled regardless 
of the amounts requested or appropriated in this budget. 

We hope that by concentrating on engineering and production dif- 
ficulties we will actually make this new production schedule. We 
informed the aircraft manufacturers who came to Washington last 
Tuesday to discuss this schedule that this schedule must be met and 
we expected them to do it. If this is accomplished, it will be the 
first time that a monthly aircraft schedule in total has been made 
since the outbreak of the Korean war. This should give our Air 
Force rapidly increasing combat effectiveness both through moderni- 
zation and increase in actual numbers of combat planes. It will give 
our pilots the kind of modern planes they should have whether they 
are called upon to fight in Korea or elsewhere. 


ARMY AND NAVY BUDGETS 


A great effort will be made to achieve intelligent savings in other 
categories. While I have been discussing in particular the planning 
and the basis for determining the requests for Air Force funds now 
before you, the same general principles have been followed in working 
up the Army and Navy budgets. 

I am sure the budget requests now before you are sound ones. They 
are based on getting the maximum security possible for the money 
we spend. ‘The budget requests are also based on another well-recog- 
nized principle; namely that money will be more effectively spent for 
the purpose if excess authorizations and funds are not available for 
easy spending. 

Military expenditures are a heavy drain on the economy of the 
Nation and a burden on all the people. Therefore, we have an added 
responsibility of carefully reviewing the matter each year to make sure 
that we have the best possible military plans and military strength 
that we can afford over a period of years. To do this we must keep 
our production program as flexible as possible by not making commit- 
ments out any farther than necesary. 


REVIEW AND APPROVAL OF BUDGET 


This program has been given a great deal of thought and has been 
carefully analyzed not only by the ‘officials in the Defense De partment 
but by the National Security Council and the President himself. He 
has approved the budget which we are proposing and the . pRoerean we 
expect to make in increasing the military strength of the Nation using 
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the funds we are now requesting together with the funds remaining 
from previous appropriations—a total of approximately $99 billion. 


PRESS RELEASE 


Senator Frrcuson. Mr. Wilson, you mentioned in the last part here 
that you had a conference with the airplane manufacturers recently 
and had taken up with them the question of keeping up with their 
schedules. I havea copy of a press re ‘lease issued at the end of last 
week, June 3, 1953. I would like to make that a part of the record 
at this point because it does set out some of the items that you must 
have discussed with them. 

Secretary Wiutson. That is correct. Iam familiar with this press 
release. 

Senator Fercuson. You are familiar with this press release ¢ 

Secretary WiLson. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. It is from the Aircraft Industries Association 
of America, Inc. It says: 


The most important features of the briefing can be summ: irized as follows 

(a) No cancellations of combat-type aircraft are invo ved in the program, 
but there will be some reductions in noncombat types 

(b) From the current outlook, there will be from 24% to 3 years’ backlogs of 
business on industry’s books. 

(c) The importance of reductions in lead time and inventory as factors which 
will improve efficiency and result in economy. 

(d) The high emphasis which will be placed on research and development, 
even though funds in this category have been reduced below the Truman budge 
figures. 

(e) The continuation of aircraft prototype projects which look to continued 
qualitative leadership. 

(f) The vital importance of adherence to production schedules. 

In connection with the foregoing, individual company representatives were 
given full details of their Air Force schedules. They were invited to appraise 
these and to suggest any revisions which migbt appear to be in order. 

It was disclosed that the Defense Department budget estimate for fiscal 1955 
will be based on the results of studies to be conducted later this year by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

(The complete press release follows :) 

From: Hill & Knowlton, Ine. 
For: Aircraft Industries Association of America, Inc., 610 Shoreham Building 

Washington 5, D. C. 

For immediate release. 


STATEMENT BY ADM. Dewitt C. RAMSEY, USN (RETIRED), PRESIDENT, ATRORAFT 
INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


Pursuant to an invitation from Mr. Harold E. Talbott, Secretary of the Air 
Force, representatives of the airframe and engine companies of the Aircraft 
Industries Association participated in a luncheon meeting at the Pentagon, June 
2 with Mr. Charles E. Wilson, Secretary of Defense, members of his staff, M1 
Talbott, Under Secretary of the Air Force James H. Douglas, Jr., Assistant Se 
retary of the Air Force Roger Lewis, Gen. Thomas D. White, Gen. Orval R 
Cook, and other Air Force representatives. Included in the group were Under 
Secretary of the Navy Charles 8. Thomas and Rear Adm. T. 8S. Combs, Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

a Aircraft Industries Association was represented as follows: 

E. Newill, general manager, Ollison Division, General Motors Corp. 
William M. Allen, president, Boeing Airplane Co. 

Joseph T. MeNarney, president, Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
Roy T. Hurley, president, Curtiss-Wright Corp. 

Donald W. Douglas, Sr., president, Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc 

Donald W. Douglas, Jr., vice president, Douglas Aircraft Co., Ine. 
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Richard 8. Boutelle, president, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 
—- J. Cordiner, president, General Electric Co. 

. W. LaPierre, vice president, General Electric Co. 

Robert E. Gross, president, Lockheed Aircraft Corp. 
George M. Bunker, chairman, the Glenn L. Martin Co. 

J. 8. MeDonnell, president, McDonnell Aircraft Corp. 

J. H. Kindelberger, chairman, North American Aviation, Lec. 
Oliver P. Echols, chairman, Northrop Aircraft, Ine. 

L. L. Brabham, vice president, Republican Aviation 

H. M. Horner, president, United Aircraft Corp. 

W. P. Gwinn, vice president, United Aircraft Corp. 

D. C. Ramsey, president, Aircraft Industries Association 

The purpose of the meeting was to inform industry members of the principal 
features of the Air Force aircraft-procurement program for fiscal 1954 and of 
the underlying considerations which have established its pattern. Mr. Wilson 
specifically pointed out that the approach to this procurement problem had been 
premised on an assumed sustained period of national peril rather than upon a 
date or general period of time that any particular emergency might arise. 

The most important features of the briefing can be summarized as follows: 

(a) No cancellations of combat-type aircraft are involved in the program, but 
there will be some reductions in noncombat type. 

(b) From the current outlook, there will be from 2% to 3 years’ backlogs of 
business on industry's books. 

(c) The importance of reductions in lead time and inventory as factors which 
will improve efficiency and result in economy. 

(d) The high emphasis which will be placed on research and development, 
even though funds in this category have been reduced below the Truman budget 
figures. 

(e) The continuation of aircraft prototype projects which look to continued 
qualitative leadership. 

(f) The vital importance of adherence to production schedules. 

In connection with the foregoing, individual company representatives were 
given full details of their Air Force schedules. They were invited to appraise 
these and to suggest any revisions which might appear to be in order. 

It was disclosed that the Defense Department budget estimate for fiscal 1955 
will be based on the results of studies to be conducted later this year by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Mr. Wilson made it clear that it would be his purpose to eliminate by any 
feasible means the peak and valley character of effort which has militated against 
the efficient and economical operations of the aircraft industry in the past. 


ABILITY OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY TO MEET SCHEDULES 


Senator Frereuson. Do you know now whether or not the aircraft 
industry feel that they are going to be able to carry out the sched- 
ules that are not to be put into effect ? 

Secretary Witson. The schedules were discussed individually with 
them, their part of it. Mr. Talbott and I are going to insist that the 
presidents of those companies go on record with us that the schedules 
are realistic and they are going to meet them or come up and tell 
us the truth about their troubles and we will have to shift around 
and do something else. We have not received those letters yet, but 
certainly I am going to keep at it until we do clear the thing up. 

This business of giving people impossible schedules on the one hand 
and then treating them Tike they are going to be met or on the other 
hand not keeping the pressure on to get the problems solved and the 
difficulties over so that you can meet the schedule, is going to stop, 
because it leads to this continued slippage. I am not very happy 
about it. 

I do not want to be critical because it is a’difficult job, but I would 
like to see those 120 wings I am talking about right now, with good 
planes. 
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REPORT ON LEAD TIME 


Mr. Chairman, here is a copy of a report on lead time made up by 
one of the manufacturers, North American Aviation. I received a 
letter from Mr. Kindelberger on May 8, about a month ago. He said: 


The last time I saw you you were talking about airplane lead time and were 
of the opinion that 16 months was longer than necessary. I told you at the 
time that 16 months was about the minimum time from an order to the first 
month’s production of peak quantity of airplanes. 


Then he went ahead and made a complete study and presented it to 
me. I think your committee will find it quite interesting. In other 
words, I am not just talking about some lead time theories that maybe 
are not subscribed to. 

Senator Fercuson. We will make this part of the record. 

(The report referred to follows :) 


NortTH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., 
Los ANGELES INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, 
Los Angeles, Calif., May 8, 1953. 
Office of the Chairman of the Board 
The Honorable C. E. Wiison, 
Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear C. E.: The last time I saw you, you were talking about airplane lead time 
and were of the opinion that 16 months was longer than necessary. I told you 
at the time that 16 months was about the minimum time from an order to the 
first month’s production of a repeat quantity of airplanes. 

There are many reasons why this is so, but as you requested I have checked 
over all of the factors once more, and have come up with 16 months. 

I have gone back to manufacturers of the products that we must use, and had 
checks made on their lead time. I have tried to put all of this together in a re- 
port in which the general subject is explained as best I know how. 

In discussing this with Roger Lewis, he made a suggestion that all production 
contracts carry some amount of money for the purchase of long lead time items 
as part of the contract then in force, so that these would be in stock, and thereby 
greatly reduce the necessary lead time. We have done a lot of fussing with this 
idea, and I have later had a long discussion with Roger about a variation of 
this plan which eliminates the inevitable overstock and obsolescence which would 
result if the first suggestign were followed through. The plan we have arrived 
at on our second go-around, I think, does correct this matter and does maintain 
the desirable qualities of the original suggestion. 

I am sending you several copies of the report which I had printed to show this 
study, and am also going to send copies to some of the people who have been 
discussing this with me. 

In addition, I am enclosing a copy of a study made by our methods department 
to show our efforts at more efficient use of space in our T-—28 operations. This 
report was prepared for general distribution to our own supervision to encourage 
them to do likewise. You will note that there are several illustrations of methods 
of handling jigs so that one crew can operate in one space with a number of 
assembly fixtures, and efficiently do a batch production job. 

I have just learned that you have announced the appointment of Nate Twining 
as Chief of Staff, and Tommy White as Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. I am 
very happy to hear this. I think you have made an extremely wise choice and 
that it would be hard to find a better team. 

I hope this finds you well, and that “Pentagon frustration” will not catch up 
with you. 

Sincerely, 
DutcuH. 


AtrcraFt LEAD TIME—REQUIREMENTS FOR CONTINUATION CONTRACTS FOR 
FIGHTER AIRCRAFT 


This series of exhibits has been prepared to define lead time requirements for 
continuation contracts. The conclusions drawn from the exhibits may be sum- 
marized as follows: 
33872 O - 53 - 29 
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1. The Government should award contracts to continue the production of fighter 
aircraft at least 16 months prior to the end of existing contracts, if there are to 
be no interruptions in deliveries. 

2. Most of this 16 months is required to procure long lead time equipment items. 

3. The amount of Government commitment during the early portion of the lead 
time on continuation contracts could be reduced to the amount required to buy 
material for long lead time items. It is estimated that only 7 percent of the total 
contract price for a year’s production of fighters would have to be authorized at 
the start of the 16 months’ lead time period to reduce the lead time on the balance 
of the contract authorization to 11 months. 

4. During the first 6 months of the 16 months’ period, the cost to the Govern- 
ment, should it decide to terminate a contract, is less than 1 percent of the total 
contract cost of a year’s production of fighter aircraft. 

The exhibits have been drawn from current experience on the F—86F fighter and 
are believed to be representative of lead time requirements for continuation con- 
tracts for fighters that have been produced for some time at fairly high rates. 
Flow times would be greater for continuation contracts on newer models and on 
models being produced at low rates. The exhibits do not include any data on 
lead times or cancellation costs on new models where engineering and tooling time 
would be involved. They do not consider the problem of lead time requirements 
or cancellation costs involved in the procurement of GFAE to support continuing 
production, although it is believed that experience would be similar on GFAE and 
contractor furnished equipment items. 

NorTH AMERIOAN AVIATION, INC. 

May 8, 1953. 


Exnuisit I. Torat LEAD TIME FOR CONTINUATION CONTRACTS 


Total lead time for a continuation contract is defined here as the elapsed time 
from the date a contract is awarded for continued production until the first 
airplane on that contract is delivered. Exhibit I presents in sequence the elements 
of flow time that determine total lead time requirements. 

Recent reductions in manufacturing time and procurement times for certain 
raw material and equipment have been included in this exhibit. The amount 
of time required to procure materials and equipment has varied quite widely 
during the last few years. At some time in the recent past almost every one of 
the items of material, purchased parts, and equipment shown in the exhibit has 
been an item limiting total lead time. 

Total lead time is the sum of the longest of the elements of flow time that must 
take place in sequence. Currently total lead time is determined by the sum of 
the following elements of flow time : 


Element of flow time: 





I no scintetill catictieciieatianininapnon paid eddie bigeetainy meadhisone wehithieeeencies 1 
SII ccavensesciceaueetsinmeneciseimndaammiunrsaiademdansnaliaaiaaemmedtteabdinaiaii amas 1% 
a RI a crise teeeieetenamaidiinem an 12% 
Time required to place purchase orders______._-_-..-.----.___-___- 1 
I i eee ends 16 


Exhibits II through V present supporting data on the elements of flow time 
that determine total lead time. 
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ExuHIsiT II. EQUIPMENT PROCUREMENT TIME—12144 MONTHS 


The longest lead time item is the landing gear strut. The average time from 
the point when North American Aviation places the order with the vendor until 
the landing gear is received in the shop ready for use is 12% months. To 
establish this figure on a current basis promises were obtained from Cleveland 
Pneumatic Tool Co. who make F-86F struts, Delco Products who make F-86H 
struts, and Menasco who make FJ-2 struts. Cleveland Pneumatic’s required 
lead time was 13 months, Delco’s time was 12 months, and Menasco’s time was 
12% months. The average time for these 3 vendors would, therefore, be 12% 
months. The 12% months’ period includes a little over 1 month for transporta- 
tion from the vendor and receiving inspection at North American Aviation. It 
also includes the time the vendor requires for manufacturing, the time the 
vendor must allow to obtain raw materials, and the time the vendor must spend 
in placing the order for these raw materials. 

To further substantiate the amount of time that each of the vendors requires, 
they were asked to provide a statement of the length of time that they find 
necessary to allow for procurement of critical material. There is some varia- 
tion in these procurement times. Cleveland Pneumatic allows 8 months to 
obtain steel tubing, Delco allows 6 months, and Menacso allows 7 months. 
These variations in procurement time seem to be normal to the industry. It is 
believed that their overall promises are consistent and reliable. Therefore, the 
average of their promises has been chosen to determine the procurement time 
element required for the landing gear, which in turn becomes a limiting factor 
in total airplane lead time. 

Similar inquiries were sent to the major suppliers of pumps and flow meters. 
Their replies were compared with North American Aviation’s general procure- 
ment experience to establish the effect of the procurement time of these items on 
total lead time. 

The time from receipt of the airplane order until North American Aviation can 
give an equipment or material vendor a firm order must be included in evaluat- 
ing total lead time. This time amounts to 1 month and is required to obtain 
competitive bids and place firm orders on the volume of different kinds of equip- 
ment requirement required in an airplane. 
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Exuisir III]. Raw MATERIAL PROCUREMENT TiME—SIx MONTHS 


Currently the longest lead-time materials are aluminum plate, bar, and ex- 
trusion. These are required at the beginning of fabrication operations, that is, 
7 months prior to acceptance of the first airplane. Procurement time for these 
items is 6 months and, in addition to that time, 1 month is needed to place 
orders for the material. 

The mills require that purchase orders must be placed with them 60 days 
ahead of the “mill” month, which is the month in which they actually manu- 
facture the raw stock. In practice most of the mills ask for 75 days time. The 
mills begin shipping the orders some time during the mill month, and, even under 
the best conditions, continue for several months as shown in this exhibit. Then 
a little over 1 month must be allowed for transportation from eastern mills and 
receiving inspection at North American Aviation. 

Recent experience indicates that only about 30 percent of this material is 
received at the end of the fourth month. By the end of the fifth month 70 
percent has been received; and by the end of the sixth month 90 percent has 
been reecived. The 10 percent of the material that has not been received by the 
end of the sixth month often includes all of the requirements for certain types 
of materials, particularly extrusions. This is understandable because a fighter 
airplane contains about 300 different types of extrusions. When an order is 
placed, the mills do not have capacity to run all of the different types in their 
mill month, so delivery of these orders takes place over several succeeding 
months. However, there is sufficient flexibility in aircraft production to handle 
up to 10 percent of late items without delaying delivery of the airplanes. This 
flexibility is provided through, substitution action, special expediting in fabri- 
eation operations, and out-of-normal-station installation. 

Other items that are critical or that have been critical materials in the recent 
past are aluminum forgings, steel forgings, and steel sheet. Procurement times 
shown in exhibit I for these items have been based on the current promises of 
the manufacturers tempered with actual experience to provide an average pro- 
curement time for each kind of tnaterial. These materials are currently obtain- 
able in less time than the critical items of aluminum extrusion, bar, and plate. 

In any discussion of lead times for the procurement of raw material, consid- 
eration must be given to the possibility of reducing the amount of lead time by 
expediting and follow-up on shipments, the use of premium transportation, and 
the employment of substitute materials. All of these procedures are employed 
by the aircraft industry to maintain production. The overall percentage figures 
for recipts shown on this exhibit include the receipt of material by all of the 
known methods. There are practical limitations on the use of any of these 
methods. For example, special expediting usually means giving one order pri- 
ority over many others. Obviously, therefore, a majority of parts cannot receive 
the benefit of special expediting. Substitution action is widely utilized to make 
initial requirements for new parts. The use of parts machined directly from 
bar or billet stock to make substitutions for extrusions or forgings is practical 
during the slow buildup period at the start of production of a new airplane. How- 
ever, it involves an excessive amount of machine time and is entirely imprac- 
tical if it is used to provide parts to maintain production at maximum rates. 
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Exuisir 1V. FasricaTioN FLow Timpe—THREE MONTHS 


About 13,000 different parts are required to build a fighter airplane. These 
13,000 parts include only those designed by North American Aviation for the 
airplane and manufactured in its own shop or by a large number of small shops 
who provide about 60 percent of our machine parts capacity. These parts do not 
include the many standard screws, rivets, etc., used. They do not include the 
component parts of the various equipment items that are bought in an assembled 
state to go into the airplane. 

Quality control standards are considerably more rigid for aircraft parts than 
for most other manufactured items. An indication of the high standards 
required may be found in the fact that approximately 1 inspector is provided 
for every 8 direct workers in order to accomplish the frequent inspections that 
take place at many points in the manufacturing process. The high standards 
of quality control are essential because modern aircraft design involves extremely 
complex parts, demands that they be held to close tolerances, and requires rigid 
adherence to specifications to secure ultimate performance with minimum weight. 

With airplane contracts calling for production in the range of 40 to 100 air- 
planes per month, fabrication operations lend themselves to job lot production. 
Enough parts are manufactured in each lot to support from 1 to 2 months’ pro- 
duction. This quantity represents an economical balance between the cost of 
setting up the machines and the costs of inventory and obsolescence that would 
result if greater quantities were produced. 

Lot production permits one machine to make many different parts. However, 
if all parts were scheduled to the minimum amount of time required to support 
assembly operations, many more machines than now used would be required, 
because many of the same general type of part are required on the same day in 
assembly departments. 

Therefore, schedules for fabrication operations are established to provide 
enough time to manufacture the total number of different parts required at 
the same time from a given machine. For example, if the manufacturing time 
is 1 day to make a job lot of a particular type of part, and 60 different parts of 
the same type are required for assembly operations, a total of 60 days would 
be needed to get all of the required parts through the machine. 

Actual conditions are considerably more involved than those in the above 
example. Detail parts for a fighter airplane pass through as many as 40 
fabrication and inspection operations. At the present time it takes 3 months 
to complete and accumulate all of the different parts needed to support the start 
of subassembly operations. 
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ExHIBIT VY. ASSEMBLY AND FLIGHT Flow TIME 


This exhibit shows the time that must be taken to accomplish the subassembly, 
assembly line, and flight operations required to manufacture a fighter airplane 
These operations currently require the following flow time: 


Flight time—1 month 


After an airplane is completed out of the final assembly door it must go through 
the following series of flight operations: Radio noise check, radar operations, 
fuel system calibration, engine runup, compass swing, strip and paint, boresight, 
company and customer preflight inspection, company flight test, customer final 
inspection, customer flight test, preparation for delivery, and formal acceptance 
at time of delivery. 

The amount of elapsed time required for these operations is affected by last- 
minute design changes, the late receipt of GFAE, and the amount of production 
experience on the airplane. Some of these operations are performed out of 
doors, so there be temporary delays due to bad weather. Flight testing is often 
affected by poor visibility. Currently tlight operations on the F-86F require 
slightly less than 1 month. However, in the total experience on the F-86A, 
F-86E, and F-86F airplanes, the average time for flight operations has been 11 
weeks. 


Aasembly line time—114 months 


Assembly lines begin in the major assembly jigs, which are the earliest practi- 
cal points wherein it is possible to maintain continuous production. The number 
of ships on the assembly lines must provide adequate working time to make 
complex installations and to inspect these installations. Much of the installa- 
tion work in a fighter must be accomplished in the cockpit area. The cockpit 
structure must be assembled, sealed, and pressure tested before most installa- 
tions are made because the sealing operations necessary to provide a pressurized 
space for the pilot might injury many of the delicate installations. Asa result, 
a tremendous amount of installation work must be accomplished in a very 
cramped space in the cockpit. The number of men that can work in this space 
at one time is limited. Therefore, a much longer assembly line is required than 
was necessary for earlier fighter models that did not have pressurized cockpits. 


Subassembly time—1% months 


About 2,500 different subassemblies go into a fighter airplane. Subassembly 
work requires one-third of the total effort on the airplane and is performed in 
14 different departments according to type of assembly work. All subassemblies 
are not adaptable to continuous operation because a minimum crew of 1 or 2 
men can make most of the subassemblies at a faster rate than required to 
support the assembly line. Therefore, subassemblies are produced in lot quan- 
tities, and the elapsed time allowed to complete each subassembly operation 
must permit enough flexibility in the assignment of work to provide a reasonably 
even workload in each subassembly department. 

The elapsed time requirement for subassembly lot production is similar in prin- 
ciple to the elapsed time requirement for detail fabrication lot production illus- 
trated in exhibit III. That is, enough time must be allowed to make all of the 
different parts taht will be required to start he next assembly operation. How- 
ever, each subassembly operation requires only 14% weeks whereas detail parts 
fabrication takes 3 months. Detail parts fabrication time is the longer because 
a greater number of machine setups are involved. Also, detail parts are built 
in lot sizes representing 1 or 2 months’ production, whereas subassembly lots 
represent only 1 week's production. 

Most parts pass through a series of subassembly operations or cycles. The 
earliest subassemblies are assembled from a group of detail parts. For example, 
a fitting assembly may be composed of two or more machine parts that are welded 
together. The welding operation is the first subassembly cycle for these parts. 
rhe welded fitting may then go to a bench assembly department where the 
fitting is riveted to a sheet metal frame. This would be the second subassembly 
cycle. The resulting frame assembly may then move to the spotweld depart- 
ment where it becomes part of a duct assembly. This is the third subassembly 
eycle. The duct may then go to a riveting group for riveting to another duct 
section for the fourth subassembly cycle before going to the assembly line. Some 
parts go through as many as six of these subassembly cycles. However, most 
parts do not go through more than 4 cycles which make up the 6 weeks’ sub- 
assembly time reflected in total lead time. 
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ExHIBit VI. GOVERNMENT COMMITMENTS AND CANCELLATION Costs FoR CONTINU- 
ATION CONTRACTS 


At the present time it is the policy of the Department of Defense to let no 
airplane procurement contract until the money for the total value of the proposed 
purchase has been made available. This policy, plus the time consumed in nego 
tiations, the writing of contracts, etc., frequently results in continuation con- 
tracts being delayed beyond that point at which efficient continuous operations 
are possible. 

During discussions on this problem, Mr. Roger Lewis made the suggestion 
that each production contract include an amount which would permit the manu- 
facturer to purchase sufficient of the long lead time items to provide for con- 
tinuous operation beyond the original contract quantity This would cover 
such items as extrusions, forgings, castings, sheet, plate, bearings, etc., not only 
for the prime contractor but for the supplier of such things as landing gears, 
pumps, ete. 

This has been carefully considered and thoroughly discussed here, and later 
discussed for a second time with Mr. Lewis. His plan, as amended, is about as 
follows: 

The original contract, or each continuation contract following the original 
one, would carry an additional amount of money representing approximately 5 
to 7 percent of a year’s follow-on production, which the manufacturer would be 
permitted to spend for the procurement of long lead time items. This money 
would be committed beginning 16 months before the delivery of the first airplane 
on the continuation contract or at such time as had been decided in the prepara 
tion of the original order. The period of 16 months has been determined by this 
study as necessary for a fighter in reasonable production under present supply 
conditions, and of course would change were the conditions changed. 

In order that there would not be a stock of parts automatically left over after 
every such contract, if it was decided not to continue a model, or a stock of ob- 
solete parts from the inevitable design changes if it was decided to continue, 
provision should be made for notification to the contracting officer by the con 
tractor before any orders are placed for materials applicable to the continuation 
contract. Such notification would be required 17 months before the first air 
plane is to be produced on the continuation contract. 

In case the contracting officer does not prevent the committing of the funds 
available, the contractor would proceed to purchase the necessary long lead time 
items. 

The dotted curve on the following page is a graphic indication of the effects 
of the plan. It will be noted that it is necessary to commit only 7 percent of the 
total funds required for the entire contract in order to cover the first 5 months 
of lead time. This means that effectually we are now setting up an 11 months’ 
lead time. At the point of 11 months before the delivery of the airplane, all of 
the funds should be available in such a manner that a letter contract could be 
let to the manufacturer. However, it is of importance to note that, with the 
exercise of proper care and control on the part of the manufacturer, the termi- 
nation liability will remain very small and can be covered by approximately 5 
percent of the total amount of the contract at a point as late as 7 months prior 
to delivery of the first airplane. It is believed that such a plan as is hereby out 
lined could result in a very much improved contractual relationship and in a 
great saving of money and time. 
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SCHEDULE DIFFICULTIES 


Senator Fercuson. I note that you say in the last 30 months since 
the Korean war not one schedule in total has ever been met. Now, 
do you feel under the new schedule you are going to be able to meet 
it? Is that what these aircraft manufacturers tell you? 

Secretary Witson. I am going to make a great 2 fort to see that it 
is met. The difficulty, of course, as I pointed out a little while ago, 
is that the total schedule was missed by 12 percent, but with respect 
to the important combat aircraft, the schedule was missed by 22 
percent. So that for the minor supporting planes and things ‘that 
were not of such importance, the schedule was actually beaten on 
those planes by 2 or 3 percent, which meant that the whole program 
of expenditures got out of balance. In other words, the whole pur- 
pose of our program is good combat airplanes, modern, and so forth. 
We do not want our boys to have to fight with World War II planes. 

Senator Fercuson. So they were ahead on some easy-to-get items? 

Secretary Wixson. Easy to get and not needed. 

Senator Fercuson. But they were 22 percent behind on the others? 

Secretary Wuson. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. You said in the beginning of your statement 
that you had had experience in plane manufacture. 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Was that through General Motors or what 
company was that ? 

Secretary Witson. It was through General Motors. As a matter 
of fact, I happen to be the General Motors executive that persuaded 
the company to embark on airplane and engine manufacture clear 
back in 1930. At one time I was director of the early Transcon- 
tinental and Western Air and I have known all these air folks for 
a long time. 

After Pearl Harbor I got a call to come down here from the Navy. 
I never saw so much Navy brass at one time before in my life. They 
said, “We are in a bad fix. The Air Force has all the regular aircraft 
manufacturers fully scheduled up for them and we are stuck. We 
want you to make two planes.” 

I said, “I will take one without going any farther, but I have to 
get the rest of the men to look it over to see 1f we can make the other 
one.” 

We took five of our motorcar plants down east, organized what 
we called the Eastern Aircraft Division, had 45,000 people making 
aircraft and made about half of all the aircraft for the Navy during 
World War II. I can get you the exact figures. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 


Washington 25, D. C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. Homer FERGUSON, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Armed Services, 
Senate Appropriations Committee. 


Dwar Mr. CHAIRMAN: During my appearance before your committee on June 
8 I remarked, in answer to your query as to whether I “had had experience in 
plane manufacture,” that General Motors’ division had “made about one-half 
of all the aircraft for the Navy during World War II.” 

This remark was based upon statements made by the Navy in the latter days 
of Worid War II, although at that time I did not have precise information as to 
the total production by specific types and models produced by the country as a 
whole for the Navy. 
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I am now informed that in the peak year of production, calendar year 1944, 
General Motors produced 3,481 out of 8,080, or 43 percent of the single-engine 
light-bomber type, and 3,130 out of 14,649, or 20 percent of the single-engine 
fighters. In addition however, a substantial portion of General Motors’ produc- 
tion was major aircraft components—which became a part of the end-product 
production of other producers. 

For the entire war, although General Motors was asked to participate “late 


in the game,” their plants produced 7,546 out of 21,986, or 34 percent of the 


single-engine light-bomber type, and 5,927 out of 31,464 of the single-engine 
fighter type. 

Of the Grumman types, in which General Motors was asked by the Navy to 
specialize, that is the torpedo bombers and the Wildcat, General Motors produced 
7,546 out of 9,836, or 75 percent of the torpedo bombers and 5,927 out of 7,472, 
or 80 percent of this single-engine fighter. 

It is requested that this fuller explanation be inserted in the proper place in the 
record of this testimony of June 8, and that the other members of your com- 
mittee be so informed. 

Sincerely yours, 
$/C. E. Wixson. 


Senator Fercuson. Then you actually manufactured the planes and 
heave had experience as an executive in the manufacturing of these 
planes? Do you feel that with the organization that you now have 
you will be able to solve this problem on meeting these schedules? 
As I understand it, in last week’s hearing General Vandenberg indi- 
cated that there was no complaint now about the cut of the Budget 
as far as actual production of airplanes and related articles were 
concerned. He concerned himself at the latter part of the hearings 
with 3 items—first, he concerned himself with the question of person- 
nel, and the second was research and development, and the third was 
airdromes. 


PERSONNEL CUT 


Now, will you tell us about this cut in personnel? First, who is 
your personnel officer in charge of it? 

Secretary Witson. I have a statement here about personnel. You 
will notice in my earlier statement this morning that I pointed out 
how wild these personnel estimates sometimes are, coming out of the 
Air Force. 

The first discussion with respect to military personnel was planned 
to reduce the February 28 strength of all services—that is, taking 
the March 1 point—by 250,000. We thought we really should be able 
todo that. That is 250,000 out of 314 million, and everybody has been 
pointing out the poor utilization of manpower in the services. Report 
after report has been written about it. So we thought we could do 
that. 

REDUCTION IN AIR FORCE PERSONNEL 


Fifty thousand of this reduction was to be achieved by the Air 
Force. The whole plan was discussed at length with the service Secre- 
taries and presented to the National Security Council. 

After this preliminary discussion, with the allowances for addi- 
tional Army and Marine Corps personnel to permit rotation for 
Korea as long as combat continued, it developed that Army and Navy 
figures were reasonable, and could be met. But under the Air Force 
problems arose because of the large number of enlistments that would 
expire in fiscal year 1955, thus necessitating the taking in of new men 
for training in 1954. 

As a result of extensive discussions with the Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Air Force, it was decided first that the 915,000 
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Air Force military personnel strength we were talking about should 
be set as a goal for fiscal year 1955 rather than 1954. 

And after further discussion and review I authorized Assistant 
Secret: ary Hannah to advise the Air Force that the *V should pli in on 
an average of 970,000 man-years for fiscal 1954, which would permit 
them to achieve an end strength of 960,000 on the 30th of June 1954. 

At that time the Air Force thought this number would permit 
them to come up with a satisfactory personne! plan. 

What we do finally for fiscal 1955 we will have to see when we get a 
little farther along. 

During these discussions numerous proposals were presented by 
the Air Force civilian Secretaries ohio had been developed by the 
staff of the Air Force and in accordance with normal operating pro 

cedures I assume that General Vandenberg was kept reasonably ad- 
vised of the action taken by his staff members in conjunction with the 
civilian Secretaries. 

While in Europe I discussed this problem of military personnel 
with General Norstad. It is particularly important over there because 
if they have any excess, they have their wives and families and depend 
ents, Which are a terrific problem in Europe. General Norstad 
advised me that he had been studying the problem and had come to 
the conclusion that he could reduce his total personnel by 11 or 12 
percent if permitted to take the reductions in those areas where he 
thought reductions could be made. 

I believe other Air Force commanders will be able to do as well or 
better if they recognize the importance of the problem and give the 
problem the attention it deserves. 


VARIATION IN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


As I indicated in my prepared statement, the number of personnel 
required to carry out any particular military program seems to be 
subject to considerable variation over a period of time. You will 
recall that Mr. Lovett testified that the original Air Force estimate 
had requested 1,900,000 men to carry out their 143-wing program. 
And that through successive reviews this had been brought down 
to 1,061,000. 

While the Air Force, as I remember, a year ago were still talking 
about 1,210,000, the budget was actually approved by Secretary Lovett 
on the basis of 1,061,000 people. 

Any plan that is subject to such a variation as this, a variation of 
44 percent, certainly raises substantial doubt as to the validity of the 
plan. It -is for this reason that I believe a careful review of the 
detailed plans, particularly the number of people assigned as trainers 
and administrative support for training operations, may well produce 
more than enough personnel to carry out all of the necessary program. 

I have a memorandum here from Dr. Hannah about the matter 

There have been some implications that arbitrary manpower ceilings work an 
undue hardship on the Air Force. I should like to point out the hard basie facts 
of our manpower situation. We have been putting men into uniform faster than 
the males in our population turn 18% years of age. As a consequence, the mili 
tary eligible manpower pool has been depleted at a rate which, if continued, will 
mean its complete exhaustion in about 30 months from this date. The. cold truth 
is that we are confronted by a period of stringency of military manpower supply. 
The children of the depression years are now of military age and there simply 
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are fewer of them than there normally would have been. The boy born in 1946 
does not reach military age until 1964 or 1965. 

Armed forces of the present size under existing enlistment and draft policies 
require an annual intake of about a million men. The total number reaching 
the military age for military service meeting minimum physical and mental 
standards is approximately 850,000 per year. From about 30 months from now 
for a continuing period of several years’ duration we must maintain the required 
levels of combat forces in all three services with fewer total men than are now 
being used. 

Otherwise, you are going to have to go back and draft fathers, and 
so forth. There are not enough of these boys any more. 

We are sure this can be done with no reduction in combat divisions, adequately 
manned ships, and fully effective air wings of whatever number is required for 
the defense of the Nation. 

Senator Frercuson. Dr. Hannah feels that the amount of the per 
sonnel now proposed will be sufficient to man all combat divisions 
and military personnel in the Army, in the Navy, Marines, and 3 
combat divisions of the Air Force ¢ 

Secretary Witson. If the military people will just turn around and 
get at the job with the right at of spirit. 

Dr. Hannah went on to say 

As now planned for next year, the Air Force will have an average of 970,000 
men in uniform and about 300,000 civilians. This total of 1,270,000 employees 
provides approximately 10,000 employees per wing, and a wing averages about 
60 combat planes. 

Now, as to the idea of reducing the force by reducing the pilots, when 
you are only talking about an average of 60 planes to a wing, I am 

i little bothered by. that. I guess it is an old military trick when 
the civilians push them a little to tr y to make them save some money 
to take something out that they know the civilians can’t stand with. 


REDUCTIONS IN PILOT TRAINING 


Senator Ferauson. Now, the testimony last week showed that if 
you take 5,000 people out of the Air Force or the number that you 
had proposed, that they would have to reduce the number training as 
pilots from 12,000 to about 7,500. Now, do you think that the per- 
sonnel can be reduced in fields other than in the actual training? 

By the way, those figures would indicate that it takes 6 people to 
train 1 person. I think the figures that we have on the record show 
that it takes about 40 people for every plane in the air for 30 hours. 

After conference with Dr. Hannah and other people, will you state 
whether or not you feel that they can be taken out of other places 
than the very vital place of training pilots? 

Secretary Wirson. Of course, we think they can be taken out of 
other places. 

Senator Fercuson. Can you suggest any other places they might be 
taken out of ? 

Secretary Witson, There are many of them. We are working at 
it. It is not going to be so difficult. A little less passive resistance 
would be a good help. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean in the service itself? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right, sir. But there is nothing new 
about it. 
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Mr. Kyes would like to give you an example. 

Mr. Kyes. Dr. Hannah, in executive session will give you the per- 
sonnel picture and the ideas we have on it. 

Senator Maysanx. You say Dr. Hannah will give it in executive 
session ? 

Mr. Kyes. Yes, the details of it because when we get down to actual 
forces and people, obviously that has to be kept in executive session. 


REASONABLE INFLOW OF PERSON NEL 


But just one little item on the matter of a more reasonable inflow of 
people. In the past, we have had great fluctuations in the monthly 
input of personnel, and the Air Force training establishment has been 
geared to handle the peak rates of input. I am told by one of the 
officials of the Air Force that if we put that on a monthly level rate, 
we can save 8,189 military personnel plus 872 civilians attached to the 
indoctrination centers. 

Also, we have an air police of better than 40,000 people. It is gen- 
erally the practice in other services for regular military personnel to 
do a little guard duty once in a while. 

There are bands. While we want some of our bands for morale 
purposes, I think the Air Force themselves feel that perhaps there 
are too many of them. 

There are many areas of that sort where personnel savings can be 
made that I think you will see fully disclosed on a basis that you will 
be satisfied with in executive session. 


ROSENBERG REPORT ON MARINES 


Senator Frerauson. I have here a report from Anna M. Rosenberg 
in which she tells me how they could reduce them in the Marines. I 
would like to make that part of the record. 

The report referred to follows: 


MARINE Corps 


During the past 6 months, the Marine Corps has revised 90 percent of the 651 
tables of organization resulting in a savings of 4,474 billets by the action indicated 
below : 

1. Eliminated 915 officer and enlisted billets in the special services category by 
directin® performance of these functions as additional duty. 

2. Eliminated 2,807 messmen billets from Fleet Marine Force organizations 
and directed that the requirement for messmen be provided on an additional 
duty basis. 

3. Savings in messmen and special service personnel utilized for addition of 
1 additional infantry battalion and 1 rifle company for each division in the zone 
of interior. 

4. Reorganization of service support functions within the Marine division 
producing a savings of 250 men per division which will be utilized in increasing 
infantry firepower and combat potention. 

5. Reorganization of Marine Air Wing support elements provides for increased 
mobility and combat efficiency with only a small increase in personnel authori- 
zations. 

6. Aircraft, Fleet Marine Force units have been directed to utilize expedition- 
ary equipment necessary for self-support. This will eliminate requirements 
for duplicate sets of equipment, eliminate storage and deterioration problems 
and result in a savings of $2 million per wing initial cost. 

7. The adoption of higher capacity motor transport equipment and the adop- 
tion of standardized ground type radios common to both Army and Marine 
Corps is also in process and will increase logistical effectiveness at no increase 
in costs. 
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With reference to future plans, the Marine Corps is currently reevaluating 
all existing staffing standards and criteria with a view of achieving maximum 
firepower at the minimum cost in manpower. 

Mr. Wilson, would it be a violation of security to give the number 
of personnel, if you know, in the Russian Air Force ? 

Secretary Wiison. I think we ought to talk about that in executive 
session. 

TOTAL UNIFORMED AIRMEN 


Senator Fereuson. Now, can you give us the amount of people in 
Air, that is, the Navy, Marines, and the Air Force—we will leave out 
first the National Guard, then I would like to get the figures on the 
National Guard and the Air Reserve. 

Secretary Wixson. I do not have any figures in mind on the Na- 
tional Guard, and the Air Reserve, but if you include the Air Force 
and the Air personnel in the Navy and the Marines, it is about. 1,200,- 
00G total men in uniform. 

Senator Fercuson. Then what is the supporting figure? Does that 
include the support ? 

Secretary Wiutson. It does not include the civilians. It includes 
all the men in uniform involved in Air activities, including the 
970,000 in the Air Force itself and flying personnel and directly 
supporting military personnel in the Navy and Marines. 

Dr. Hannah in his report went on to say: 


We are sure with reasonable effort and desire the Air Force can adequately 
man all of the wings congemplated and later even the 143-wing total if it is 
finally decided to go out to that figure and have all of the essential backup 
support and training activity within the manpower made available in the budget 
before you. 


That is Dr. Hannah’s opinion. 


CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT SITUATION 


I have another memorandum he wrote me concerning the civilian 
employment situation. This was a letter to the Assistant Secretary 
of the Army, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Assistant Secretary 
of the Air Force: 


This will confirm the understanding reached in my office this mornirft. 

First, Secretary Wilson joins me in commending you and your associates for 
having achieved at the end of April a total civilian employment substantially 
below the ceiling established by the memorandum of the 4th of February and 
the 9th of March for the end of May. 


In other words, we got there in April. 


The April 30 employment for the entire Department was some 9,000 below the 
projected ceiling for the 31st of May 1953. 

It is desired that we continue in the direction of reducing civilian employees 
whenever savings can be made. We agreed this morning that instead of impos- 
ing an arbitrary ceiling for the services at a figure below the present level, we 
will permit each service to demonstrate that more progress will be made through 
allowing each service to demonstrate its efficiency in this direction. I hope the 
results will be so favorable that we can continue this policy. If we do not con- 
tinue to show good progress, we may have to consider again the possibility of 
imposing ceilings for civilian employment. 
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PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


The ceiling business is what I call the dumb way of doing it. If you 

can’t do anything else, you are finally driven to it. But the intelligent 

way is to get t all the folks to he Ip you, and list their problems and 
eliminate waste and duplication of effort. 

Senator Frreuson. Of course, the ceiling method is one method if 
you cannot get it done the other way. 

Secretary Wiison. I have always considered it the dumb way in my 
past experience. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, we have had quite a bit of testimony from 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff or the service chiefs of each service in rela- 
tion to this budget cut or the personnel or the other items. Will you 
tell us whether or not the various services, being the Air, Army, the 
Navy, and the Marines, are in consultation, which is indicated by that 
Hannah letter, with the Defense De partment? Is that a fact? 

Secretary Wiison. Certainly the civilians and the military people 
work back and forth all the time. I think some people misunderstand 
the functions and responsibilities of the Joint Chiefs. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you care to discuss that here? 

Secretary Witson. They think of themselves more as commanders 
and not managers. 

Senator Fereuson. In other words, not planners, but commanders. 


AMMUNITION SITUATION 


Secretary Witson. These things are details to them that they leave 
to a lot of other people. Part of the time the ball gets dropped be- 
tween the staff down in the outfit, whichever one of the three services 
it is, and the civilians that seem to be responsible. Then you get some- 
think like the recent problem of the ammunition shortage. Nobody 
was to blame for that. These other things are the same way. We 
have to fix it, too. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you feel that it should be, like the case of 
the ammunition, that either Congress or the Defense Department or 
both can place their finger on who is responsible for the situation ? 

Secretary Wixson. If I am here very much longer and that hap- 
pens, I am going to be responsible. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you feel that you should be able to point 
to somebody else down the line who is responsible ? 

Secretary Witson. The delegation of authority and responsibility 
is not clear enough that you can ever follow it. There is too much 
premium put—well, the penalty is too great for the sins of commis- 
sion and not enough for the sins of omission. So if you do not do 
very much, you do not get into any trouble, except the country gets in 
trouble. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think there can be some planning and 
some work done to remedy these things in the Department ? 

Secretary Wixson. Yes, sir; and when I no longer think so, I will 
go back home. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think that is one of the things that must 
be done here ? 
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Secretary Witson. The opportunity is very great; just exactly how 
much I and my associates can accomplish only time will tell. But 
the opportunity is very, very great, I assure you. 

Senator Frercuson. Does this apply to the work and the arrange 
ment for personnel so that we can shake it down, as we say, and get 
# maximum out of the minimum of people ? 

Secretary Witson. It has to be done by the people in the organiza- 
tion themselves by having the right attitude and going to work at it. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you feel that that attitude is going to be 
possible ? 

Secretary Wiison. I hope so. I have helped to develop it before. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for one 
question ¢ 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 


SCOPE OF AUTHORITY UNDER UNIFICATION ACT 


Senator McCietian. Mr. Secretary, while you are talking about 
this line of authority and responsibility, I would like to know if in 
the Reorganization Act, reorganizing and unifying the services, if 
such authority is given to the Secretary of Defense to enable him to 
do exactly what you say you have in mind to undertake during your 
service. 

Secretary Witson. I think it is a good improvement. When I read 
it over very carefully I was highly pleased that we had made that 
much progress. 

Senator McCietian. The question has been raised, it has been sug- 
gested, that such authority does not now exist. I wondered if it would 
be necessary, to enable you to accomplish what you have in mind, that 
the Unification Act be strengthened and greater responsibility and 
power conferred upon the Secretary. 

Secretary Wirson. I think that what is recommended should be 
tried for a reasonable length of time. It is like anything else. It is 
always hard to say that you have gotten a final complete answer until 
you work at it awhile. But I think it is a good plan. I think I had 
one of the best committees that ever worked on anything for anybody. 
That was really a fine committee. 

Senator McCietxan. In other words, it will require this plan for 
you to have the responsibility that you think is needed to do the job? 

Secretary Wixison. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCierxtan. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, I just thought 
it was in line with his remarks about what could be accomplished, 
he thought, and whether sufficient power was going to be reposed 
in him to get the job done. 


CONFIRMATION OF NEW JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Secretary Wrrson.'I still have the problem of getting the right 
people to help on the civilian side. I am very happy about the con- 
firmation of the new Joint Chiefs. I made a personal effort to meet 
every four-star admiral and general in the services before we agreed 
on those new Joint Chiefs. Some of the men are in very important 
assignments now. I did not want any of the men to think that I did 
not even know they were in the services. 
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I do think we have a marvelous new military team. I do not mean 
to discredit the old men, I do not mean old men necessarily, but the 
present Joint Chiefs, because they are devoted to their country, too. 
I think the difficulty is that we expect too much of our military peo- 
ple. We expect them to be not only the leaders and commanders but 
we expect them to be great planners and great organizers and busi- 
nessmen and engineers and research specialists and to know every- 
thing. Actually, their crystal ball is no better than the rest of us in 
certain areas. It should be better than ours in other areas. 

Senator McCietitan. You think if this plan goes into effect you 
will have adequate authori ity to do this job? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, si 

Senator McCiex.an. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frercuson. Mr. Wilson, if the present law is not sufficient 
I assume you will, through the President, indicate that it is not and 
ask for further laws so that you may accomplish what you have in 
mind ¢ 

Secretary Wirison. That would be right, Senator. 

Senator Frravson. You have indicated that, naturally, we expect 
in this country that a military man can perform all duties, as a great 
commander, a great planner, a great production engineer, and we are 
speaking here of the translation of billions of dollars into military. 
Do I understand that it is not the Joint Chiefs of Staff’s duty to super 
vise the production, and this question of getting behind 22 percent on 
combat planes, that is in the hands of people either in your Depart- 
ment or down below in the services? 

Secretary Wiison. It is in the individual services, in the hands of 
the people who place the actual orders for the business—our contract- 
ing officers in the services. That is where, of course, it is going to 
remain. We will pursue the plan of following through and making 
sure that we have a realistic schedule and have done the things that 
make it possible to meet that schedule. The Chief of Staff cannot 
a an order and say, “We have to have those planes.” Any man 

san keep on saying, “Yes, sir,” and “Yes, sir,” but that does not mean 
you will get the pl ines. You do not do it that way. You do not get 
the planes in half the time by appropriating twice as much money 
either. It does not work that way. 


MANUFACTURING SITUATION 


Senator Frrauson. Have you closed down any manufacturers of 
combat planes? 

Secretary Wirson. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you all producing? I know in this state- 
ment that they have from 2- to 3-year orders; is that correct? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Is it the intention to spend wisely all of the 
money that we appropriate on combat airplanes? Do you feel that 
you can spend any more than what you are asking for? 

Secretary Wiutson. Not intelligently and effectively. If we had 
enough time and worked at it hard enough to change the economy of 
the country, month by month, we could probably boom the aircraft 
production and get more people employed in the aircraft industry. 
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But then all at once we would have all the money spent, and all the 
planes produced, and we would collapse the industry again. That isa 
very serious matter. It would make the planes cost more money, and 
we would have too many planes all at once that would get obsolete 
too fast. The program we bhed now is actually the program we found 
down here except we have moved some of the planes around a little 
bit. But we have not changed the totals. If I had been down here 
about 3 years ago, I would have wanted to make more planes sooner, 
if it was possible to do so because the danger existed right along. 


TARGET DATES 


I do not go for this business of picking out a certain date and saying 
that is when we are going to have the trouble. We used to think it was 
the end of this month. 

Senator Ferguson. In 1954. 

Secretary Witson. The first decision was that the danger period 
was June 30, 1952. Then it was moved up to the end of this month, 
June 30, 1953. When we saw we could not get the production the way 
we were going at that time, it was slid over another year or so. I 
am, of course, hopeful we are not going to have the third war, but I 
know we have to be strong and get our Air Force, particularly, where 
we have the strongest, most powerful Air Force, in the world. 


EFFECT OF POSSIBLE TRUCE IN KOREA 


Senator Frercuson. Now, there is evidence that we may any mo- 
ment get a truce in Korea. What effect will that have on the budget 
outside of the ammunition that has been planned? Will it change 
your personnel schedule ¢ 

Secretary Wixson. It will change the personnel schedule for the 
Army and to a minor degree for the marines, due to the turnover of 
the forces in Korea. In other words, after a man has been in combat 
a certain length of time, he gets sent back home. If I remember the 
figures correctly, I think we estimate that we have about 56,000 extra 
men in the services just due to that rotation in Korea. 

Senator Frereuson. So it will make a difference on that, and it 
would also make a difference on ammunition. 

Secretary Witson. That is right, and some other incidental things. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not plan that it w'll change the Air 
Force personnel ¢ 

Secretary Wizson. Not of any great importance. They have people 
over there. It would help them to meet their personnel figures. The 
farther you get people away from home when they are fighting, the 
more support you have to give them. 

Senator Maysank. Is it not going to be necessary, Mr. Secretary, 
to keep considerable people in Korea, even though we have an 
armistice ¢ 

Secretary Witson. It would certainly be for quite a while. It was 
a great mistake to take that last division out in 1949. 

Senator Marsan. The great fear I have is not only the 143 wings, 
but perhaps there might be some letup in the defense, because of the 
armistice. You do not advocate such a thing, do you? 

Secretary Wuson. I would not advise it. 
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Senator Maysank. We certainly ought to benefit from past experi- 
ences where we made such dreadful errors before when we demobilized. 

Secretary Witson. The Senators and Congressmen might have a 
lot of pressure put on them by the folks to get rid of a little of the 
extra burden. 

Senator Maysanxk. We had it before. 

Secretary Wirson. That is your problem. I am going to recom- 
mend we stay where we are. 

Senator Maysanx. I am glad to hear that. 


AIRBASES 


Senator Frreuson. The reason I asked the question as to the drop in 
personnel was the aspect of the situation. 

Let us take the next item which was disputed last week, and that is 
the item of airbases. There was evidence to the effect that there were 
regulations and slowups that made it impossible to get personnel or 
to have air wings. Would you give us some light on that question ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I am going to ask Mr. Kyes to make a statement 
on that. 

Senator Frrauson. Mr. Kyes, will you explain that item? As I 
understand it now, the evidence indicates that because of regulations, 
and because of a proposal of a cut in the budget of $5 billion, the 
plan for a 143-wing Air Force has been delayed 6 months. 

One of the items was this training of personnel, and the other item 
was this question of airbases. It 1s pretty hard to see how, if you 
just. propose a cut, that that immediately affects a 6 months’ period. 

Vill you give us some light on that? 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF ARMED SERVICES SUBCOM MITTEE 


Mr. Kyes. Mr. Chairman, first I would like to read from page 14 
of the January 2, 1953, recommendations of the Subcommittee of the 
Armed Services Committee. Here is the recommendation. 

It is the recommendation of the subcommittee that the Armed Services Com 
mittee make a complete and thorough investigation of our military base program 
and the construction required to carry out this program. Such an investigation 
should explore the Department of Defense policies with respect to the entire base 
program, what has been accomplished to date, planned expansion and the ultimate 
cost of such a program in money and manpower; and a thorough review of agree 
ments entered into, in process of negotiation or contemplated. 

That report came out on January 2, 1953, and we agree with the 
recommendation. As prudent men, we felt we ought to look over the 
program because of the various reports, and take a look at the picture. 

I would like to read from pages 18 and 19 of the August 18, 1952, 
report of the investigating subcommittee of the Senate Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. 

Senator Frercuson. Is that the Senator Lyndon Johnson report? 


CONCLUSIONS OF REPORT 


Mr. Kyes. Senator Lyndon Johnson, Texas, chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed Services. 
Senator Fereuson. Thank you. 
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Mr. Kyes. Pages 18 and 19, section X, conclusions: 
6. The target dates set by the Air Force for “minimum operational facilities” 
were unrealistic under the circumstances. 

9. Considerable waste was caused by the inability of the Air Force to make 
a clear decision to locate a base at Benguerir. A construction camp was built 
there at great expense, was abandoned in favor of another site many miles 
away, and then was reestablished when it was decided to go ahead with the 
Benguerir project. While the reasons for this fumbling are somewhat obscure, 
the incident is symptomatic of poor planning and eoordination. 

10. The strategic urgency involved may have justified the “hell for leather” 
construction of the initial phases at Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane. However, 
no intelligent reason has been stated to the committee why such wasteful and 
inefficient practices should have been continued after the bases were opera- 
tional. The bases became operational on Bastille Day, 1951. On that day 
bombers and fighters took off at both Nouaseur and Sidi Slimane. At that 
point, had the necessity arisen, the bases could have been used for strategic 
bombing purposes. Continuation of the “crash” program subsequent to that 
date involved waste without reason. 


DIRECTOR OF INSTALLATIONS 


I have a letter from Mr. Creedon, who will testify before you in 
executive session. 

Senator Frereuson. Who is Mr. Creedon ? 

Mr. Kyes. He is Director of Installations. As you gentlemen 
know, the Senate passed a law that there should be a Director of 
Installations, and that he would review all installations for the Sec- 
retary of Defense before they were presented to the proper Senate 
committees, 

Senator Maynank. He is Director of Installations for the Air 
Force? 

Mr. Kyrs. No, sir, for the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Maysank. He is not only with the Air Force, but the Army 
engineers ? 

Mr. Kyes. H> is in the Office of the Secretary of Defense and re- 
views the programs of all three services. 

Senator Mayrnank. Is it not a fact that the Army engineers have 
charge of the building of these bases, and all of the work of the Air 
Force, except the procurement of the planes? 

Mr. Kyes. They are the construction agency, * T understand it. 

Senator Mavranx. Do they have the final say? 

Mr. Kyes. Who? 

Senator Maynank. The engineers, over the Air Force. 

Mr. Kyrs. I do not think so. I do not know. 

Senator Mayrank. I know that the Secretary has the final say. I 
do not mean it critically. 

Mr. Kyrs. No, they are the construction agency for the Air Force, 
and deal with the private contractors. 

Senator Maynank. They determine the contracts. They call for 
the bids? 

Secretary Wirson. The Air Force has the money, and they are 
like anybody else that has a job to get done. They get some engineers 
to advise them and work out their ideas. 

Senator Maynank. What I want to bring up, and TI do not intend 
to be critical of the Army engineers, is that a lot of the things 
that happened for which the Air Force gets blamed, the engineers 
were in on it. Am I correct in my statement ? 
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Secretary Witson. I would like to stop making the mistakes so 
nobody gets blamed. 

Senator Mayrank. I can well understand your feeling, but it is a 
fact that the Army engineers do make the contracts for the Air Force? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 


SELECTION OF AIR BASE SITES 


Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman, at that point may I ask this 
question: The Army engineers do not select the sites, do they? The 
Air Force selects its own sites ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. And they say how big the base 
should be, and how long the runw: ry and what kind of buildings they 
want, 

Senator McCrietitan. The Army engineers simply furnish the pro 
fessional know-how to construct what the Air Force says it wants. 

Secretary Witson. They work for the Air Force in the same way 
that they do work, on a dam or power site, that is, a Federal “ssn 
works project, or some of the reclamation work or flood control, 
anything like that. They are the agent for someone else. 

Senator McCietian. They are the construction agent. 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Maypank. But at the same time, if there is any waste or 
extravagance in the building of that Air Force base under the con 
tract let by the Army engineers, the Army engineers would certainly 
have some responsibility ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. I would think so. I took the trouble to go over 
and look at the African bases. 

Senator Maynanxk. That is what I was thinking of. 

Secretary Witson. I had a couple of Army engineers along with me 
as well as the Air Force, and it was not a very good job. 

Senator Maypanx. I know that much to your regret and mine. 

Senator Frravuson. These reports, Mr. Kyes, indicate beyond doubt 
that there was real waste and extravagance is the use of the taxpayers’ 
money. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Kyes. Mr. Chairman, I have just read the words out of the 
record. I would like to have the committee draw their own con- 
clusions. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, as to Mr. Creedon, he is the Director of 
Installations—— 

Mr. Kyrs. Yes, sir. Here is a memorandum to me. 

Senator Frercuson. What does he say about it? 


MEMORANDUM 


Mr. Kyes. This memorandum was addressed to me by Mr. Creedon, 
and Mr. Creedon will appear before you in executive session, as you 
know, as to the location of the bases. 

Senator Frreuson. We cannot take that up in open session. 

Mr. Kyes. It is necessary to take it up in executive session. We 
would like very much for him to appear and explain the whole base 
situation to you. 
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Senator Fercuson. We will make that part of the record. 
(The memorandum referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., June 6, 1958. 
Memorandum for Mr. Roger M. Kyes 
Subject: Effect of memorandum of February 4 entitled “Review of Construction 
Program” 

The subject memorandum directed the service Secretaries to review and 
certify for essentiality construction projects not under construction or not over 
20 percent complete as of February 7 and 10 respectively. Projects determined 
not essential were to be deleted from the programs if not awarded, and were 
to be halted if under construction but less than 20 percent complete. Prior 
clearance from OSD was to be received before awarding those certified by the 
service Secretaries as essential. 

The total dollar amount of the Air Force military public works projects 
involved in the review was about $3.0 billion. 

Progress of architectural engineering work on the Air Force program, includ- 
ing preparation of bid drawings and specifications, was not affected. Progress 
of projects under construction was not affected by the review since the only 
action required thereon was the halting of those determined by the Air Force 
Secretary to be nonessential. 

Consequently, the effect of the review on progress of the Air Force military 
public works program would be tangibly reflected in the obligations (awarding 
of construction contracts) subsequent to February 7, 1953. Information sup- 
plied by the Air Force shows that obligations for February, March, and April 
totaled $256 million while obligations for the previous 3 months, November, 
December, and January totaled $385 million. While the Air Force has predicted 
at various times during the past year that the obligation rate would sharply 
increase in subsequent periods, a study of the enclosed chart shows that the 
obligation rate has remained reasonably steady since July 1, 1951. 

A constructive result of the review was the deletion of facilities totaling $132 
million, An additional $250 million has not to date been satsfactorily justified 
by the Air Force as essential. It is estimated that approximately one-half 
thereof may be determined as nonessential. 


FRANK R. CREEDON, 
Director of Installations. 
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TOTAL AIRFIELDS 


Secretary Wiison. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mention the fact 
that the Air Force has under its control 156 active installations with 
airfields at the present time. That is in the United States. It does 
not take into account any of the air bases outside of the United States. 
I would like to point out that most of the good airbases are capable 
of taking care of 2 wings, and sometimes maybe more. The problem 
has been really, Are these airfields in the right places, considering the 
longer runways for the jet engines and the more high speed planes? 
After all, we have some paper wings yet. They have the airfields. 

Senator Frerevson. You mean they have the airfields for the paper 
wings ? 

Secretary Witson. They have the airfields for the paper wings, and 
they have the men, but they do not have the combat planes. We are 
going to try to balance out the program. Tt certainly is not my ambi- 
tion to have the essential fields get behind. We do have a lot of prob- 
lems in connection with these airfields. We are going to put one in 
a certain locality, and then we have a group of people hot for it and 
another group that does not want it. and then we have all kinds of 
difficulties. It is not insurmountable. There is no great mystery 
about how yeu can build « good airfield. We did get into a little 
trouble between concrete and asphalt and that kind of stuff. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you feel that at the present time, and with 
the program that has been planned, that you will have fields for the 
Air Force to use the combat planes and the wings that are obtainable? 

Secretary Witson. Unless Congress puts the wraps on us and does 
not give us the money, or the actual authorization to go ahead. 

Senator Frrauson. But you have asked here for enough money to 
do that? 

Secretary Wriison. I would like Assistant Secretary MeNeil to ex 
plain this air base procedure. 

Senator Ferguson. I wish he would. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS AFFECTING CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. McNew.. There are a number of legislative and administrative 
actions that affect military public works construction. One of the 
first was the inclusion of a provision in the Appropriation Act for 
1952 and 1953. Perhaps quoting the section is as descriptive as any- 
thing: 

None of the funds appropriated in this title shall be expended for additional 
costs involved in expediting construction; provided that the Secretary of De 
fense, or his designee for the purpose, shall establish a reasonable completion 
date for each project, taking into consideration the type and location of the 
project, the climatic and seasonal conditions affecting the construction, and the 
application of economical construction practices. 

It is understood that one of the primary reasons for inclusion of 
that paragraph in the last two appropriation bills was because of a 
number of unrealistic completion dates—and north Africa was one of 
the examples. 





Senator Frrecuson. In other words, they used as an excuse for peak 
spending the fact that they had advanced the date to, let us say, an 
almost impossible date? 
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Mr. McNett. It was considered that the initial dates established 
for those particular bases were comple tely unrealistic, and could not 
have been accomplished under any circumstances. 

Senator Frrcuson. But it was an excuse for spending large sums 
of money in trying to accomplish the completion on those dates. 

Mr. McNett. It would have resulted in ver y high estimates for that 
period. 

Senator Ferauson. And this legislation was aimed at stopping such 
a procedure, is that correct / 

Mr. McNett. That is correct. There was another legislative pro 
vision which required the establishment of a Director of Installations 
which Deputy Secretary Kyes mentioned a minute ago. That sec- 
tion required the reviewing of public works programs with particular 
attention to the scope, type, and engineering factors of the construc- 
tion to be undertaken. 


CLEARANCE WITH SENATE AND HOUSE COMMITTEES 


There was another provision last year in Public Law 534, which 
required that for public works projects outside of the United States, 
that the military departments come into agreement with the Armed 
Service Committees of the Senate and House as to the scope and cost 
of any new facilities to be undertaken. 

I understand that provision was felt necessary because the pro 
gram presented to Congress last year was not outlined in sufficient 
detail so that the members of the committees particularly responsible 
for those actions could tell what was to be built, where or when. 
Therefore, that section was felt necessary for insertion in order that 
before the project was undertaken that it be presented to the Congress 
as to scope and cost. 

So now each of these individual projects does require clearance 
with the Senate and House Armed Services Committees or the sub- 
committees that they have designated for the purpose. 


REVIEW OF CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 


On the 3d of February, the Director of the Budget, after discus 
sion within the administration, issued instructions to all departments 
that they were to review their plans and programs, whatever their 
nature. One of the points emphasized was that of public works con- 
struction. The Secretary of Defense on February 4 issued a directive 
that the Secretaries of each military department were to examine 
all projects that had not yet been undertaken and those that were 20 
percent or less. complete to see if they were really essential. If they 
felt they were essential, they were to so state, and consideration would 
be given toward continuing them. 

In that initial review by the three Secretaries covering each of their 
public works programs, there were substantial amounts eliminated 
within each of the three departments. The total, as mentioned also 
a minute ago by Secretary Kyes, was $132 million for the Air Force 
that they eliminated themselves. There were a number of items, how- 
ever, that were eliminated, and deferred even though they had been 
recommended as essential. The list is quite long, but I might give 
5 or 4 examples which would indicate the type. 
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Senator Frereuson. Did the Defense Department in its discretion or 
in its wisdom decide that certain items were to be delayed because of 
the nature of them ? 

Mr. McNetn. They were of various types. 

Senator Fercuson. Or of doubtful value? 

Mr. McNett. Might I give you 3 or 4 typical examples which 
would indicate the kind and scope. 

Senator Frerauson. I wish you would. 


TYPICAL EXAMPLE 


Mr. McNeu. One was Portsmouth Air Base, N. H. That had been 
cleared on recertification. Subsequent to that, however, it was elimi- 
nated and the announcement was made that construction would not be 
undertaken. As of the moment, there is some further consideration 
being given to that project. It was eliminated in March or early 
April by the Air Force itself, even though previously certified as es- 
sential. That was in an amount approximating $43 million. 

Senator Ferauson. You say the Air Force itself. That means that 
the Chief of the Air Force, General Vandenberg, or who? 

Mr. McNew. That is always announced by the Secretary of the 
service. 

Senator Frrcuson. By the civilian Secretary. 

Mr. McNem.. Regardless of how it is developed inside the service. 
‘After discussions and visits by the Secretary and Deputy Secretary 
of Defense to Omaha and consideration of the type of construction 
involved, two projects at SAC headquarters have been deferred. One 
is the administration building. It does not mean it will not be built, 
but at the moment it is not considered vital to proceed with it. 

At Limestone, there was requested and included some 38 ammuni- 
tion igloos at about $47,000 each. An examination, however, of what 
they wanted to store in those locations, indicated that seven would 
take care of the entire requirement. That was agreed to by the Air 
Force, so a million and a half dollars was deleted. There are many 
like that. 


TOTAL PROJECTS CLEARED 


Since this re-review started in February, there has been little over 
$2 billion worth of projects cleared. It was so arranged that if there 
was any urgency about an item, it could be taken up first. One good 
example that I recall was one that was cleared in 45 minutes. It had 
to go to the Bureau of the Budget in that case, because there had been 
included new items never presented before. It was out of there in 
72 hours. Because of the short construction season, it was necessary 
to take prompt action in order to get moving this spring. 

Senator Frrauson. This you say is an example of where if the proj- 
ect really deserves it, it can be approved. 

Mr. McNew. That was a very good example of how quickly action 
can be taken. There was one other administrative action taken in 
connection with public works, and that was the instruction that ad- 
vertising was not to take place on asking for bids on projects until 
they had been recertified, cleared and were approved for going ahead. 

One reason for that was that all the projects—even some of the type 
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I mentioned—were being advertised, bids were being requested, and 
yet within days or weeks the project might be eliminated or reduced 
as a result of the review. The construction industry was quite upset 
about the whole thing, and felt we should not be advertising for bids 
until we knew at least what we were going to build. 

Senator Ferguson. In other words, had it happened that you were 
advertising for bids when really you did not have a definite plan and 
specification for an airport? 

Mr. McNet. This instruction really applied only to those projects 
that were undergoing this last review since February, that is, the re- 
review since February. There were a substantial number of projects, 
several hundred, which were eliminated or changed, such as the proj- 
ect just mentioned at Limestone, Maine. 


DELAY CAUSED BY REREVIEW 


Senator Frrauson. Could you see what was being done on this con- 
struction program in the last 3 or 4 months since January 20 that 
could have delayed the 143 wing program 6 months? 

Mr. McNet. Any rereview will cause a delay. This did cause some 
delay without a doubt. The answer is there might be a difference be- 
tween what they might have done during the current construction 
season, had no one taken a second look within the three departments 
or the Department of Defense as a whole, and what will now take 
place after review. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like to comment on that, if I may. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you say about the 6 months delay ? 

Secretary Witson. You do not get a 6 months delay in 4 months by 
taking a little time to do the thing right. That works the other way. 
You may have put some projects off a month or two, but if you get the 
thing buttoned down right to begin with, you ought to be able to get 
it finished quicker than if you bungle along, and do not do it right. 
While you could probably point out here or there one airbase or an- 
other that could have been finished up quicker, the program is not 
going to delay the business. The boys will not have everything they 
would like to have, but they never will. None of us will ever live 
long enough to see that day. 

Senator Fercuson. You feel it is impossible for anyone to say that 
there is a loss of 6 months by virtue of what has been done in relation 
to reviewing the airbases ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is like the early estimates of the personnel 
required. You cannot back it up at all. 

Senator Tuyr. May I ask one question of Mr. Wilson at this 
time? Mr. Wilson, you have stated that you have more airports now 
than you have air wings to place on those ports. Did I understand 
your statement correctly ? 

Secretary Wuson. In absolute numbers, but the runways are too 
short in some cases, and so forth, and have to be fixed. I am just 
saying we are not in a real desperate shape in airbases. We would 
like to have some where we do not now have them, especially abroad. 

Senator Ture. You could place air wings now with the planes 
available on existing airports, so you are actually not handicapped 
to this extent, that you could not take care of the air wings if the 
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planes were immediately available, by existing airports. So it is 
not a question of a delay in the number of air wings because you do 
not have the bases to place them ? 


BALANCED PROGRAM ANTICIPATED 


Secret: iy Witson. I am very hopeful that we can re: ally bring the 
program in balance and have the airbases finished up as we gradually 
expand our wings. The first thing to do is to get good planes for the 
paper wings, and then replace some of the obsolete ones. I would 
hate to see our boys go into a fight with some of the World War II 
stuff. I certainly agree with General Vandenberg on that one. 

Senator Fercuson. You want to get modern planes at the earliest 
possible date? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir 

Senator Frrauson. And you want to get bases from which we can 
cperate effectively at the earlist possible date ? 

Secretary Witson. ‘That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Is that your program today? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, that is right. Some of the housing and 
the nice offices that we some d: ay ought to have, we do not have to have 
them right now. I would like to see General Curtis LeMay out in 
Nebraska have a real nice setup some day, but he is getting along pretty 
well. I have had some offices in the past that were not nearly as good 
as he has now to work out of. 

Senator Fereuson. So you think that this program that you are 
now trying to lay down is such that you will be able to provide them 
with the planes and the wings? 

Secretary Witson. You can also see that if you thought you needed 
1,900,000 people as the Air Force did, you thought you needed more 
airbases and more offices and everything else. To be realistic and 
pull this thing down where it ought to be we will save a lot of money, 
and have a good world-effective air force. 


URGENT PROJECT 


Mr. McNew. I have just one point to add, if I may. I mentioned 
that you could find there has been delay in going ahead with certain 
projects. However, I want to repeat that when a project was stated 
as urgent, as for ex: amp le a list Of about one dozen items totaling $90 
million, they were cleared in less than one afternoon when they came 
and sat down with Deputy Secretary Kyes and 2 or 3 others, and 
they were on their way before evening. ‘There are some of these other 
projects of a more or less administrative nature and certain barracks 
spaces that were not. In that connection, this review brought out in 
a number of places that the number of barracks built exceeded from 
one to three thousand the number of personnel to be assigned. 

Senator Fereuson. The evidence shows that there are more barracks 
than actually needed? 

Mr. McNet. At many places. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that one of the things you are trying to 
remedy, to have the correct number of barracks at the correct places? 

Mr. McNew. That is one of the things that this review brought out. 
There will be a substantial difference in the amount required. 
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Senator Hitt. Were not these barracks built with the idea of 143 
wings as a fixed goal, and they would be needed for the 143 wings? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir. ‘The barracks space I am speaking to is 
barracks space built at a camp for a certain assigned complement 
under any wing structure. 

Senator Hitt. Would you say that the barracks situation throughout 
the Air Force is satisfactory today ¢ 

Mr. McN1 IL. No, sir. I think they need others. 

Senator Hitt. They need additional barracks ¢ 

Mr. McNert. But at an air base, if they are building barracks space 
for 10,000, and the proposed complement to be assigned is 5.700, we 
should not be building 10,000. 

Senator Hitz. Do you have many where the barracks space exceeds 
the need for the 143 wings? 

Mr. McNetm. That does not tie in with the 143 wh os, SID. Because 
at an air base at which 1 or 2 wings were assigned, the complement of 
people to be assigned would be known. build more at that location 
than Is required for the personnel t 0 be ass oned would not help a 
143 or any other wing structure. 


ALASKA HOUSING SITUATION 


Senator Hix. You still have a bad situation in Alaska, have you 
not, for housing ? 

Mr. McNet. The Alaskan construction has been carried on in the 
last 3 years to the limit that anyone would forecast that progress 
could be made in construction. There has been a tremendous im- 
provement, and there is still substantial unspent money for Alaska. 

Senator Hux. But you have not met the need yet? 

Mr. McNet. No; there is still work to be done. 


COMPOSITION OF 143-WING AIR FORCE 


Senator Frreuson. Mr. Wilson, I have a question I want to ask 
you which comes up as a result of what we have been discussing here. 
There has been a statement that the Joint Chiefs of Staff approved 
143 wings. My question is this: Is it not a fact that the Joint Chiefs 
€ Staff, in saying that the number of wings do not specify the types 

r the number of planes in a wing or the number of bases for the 
sii that these details as to the number of planes in a wing, the 
kind of planes in a wing, and the number of bases, the things we have 
been talking about, are details worked out by the Air Force itself, 
rather than the Joint Chiefs of Staff ? 

Secretary Wirson. Mr. Chairman, in general what you say is cor- 
rect. I have a little memorandum about the Joint Chiefs which I 
think would help to clarify the matter: 

Joint Chiefs of Staff recommendations to the Secretary of Defense on the 
composition of the military forces of the Department of Defense have included 
only the number of major combat force units, and sometimes the total number 
of active-duty military personnel and military personnel in the various civilian 
component programs. Major force units include Army divisions, regiments, regi- 
mental combat teams, and antiaircraft battalions, Navy active ships, naval com 
bat air groups and squadrons, Marine divisions and air wings, and Air Force 
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group wings. No recommendations have been submitted by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on any of the supporting ground and air units associated with the 
major combat force structure recommended for the Department of Defense. 
These below-the-line units are quite substantial but are left to the unilateral 
determination of the services. No recommendations have been submitted by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff on the size and composition of the major force combat 
units. In the case of Air Force wings, no recommendations have been sub- 
mitted as to the number of planes per wing or the type of planes required to 
equip the wings, and as to the total number of planes required to equip the 
wings, supporting groups and squadrons and associated training, tests and main- 
tenance support programs. 

Senator Frreuson. That detail and planning is left to the service 
itself ? 

Secretary Witson. Quite properly so, I think. Perhaps it can be 
defined in a little more accurate manner. I wish it were understood 
better by the country right now. So far as I am concerned, I would 
like to go on record w ith all of you that I am not looking backwards. 
I am looking forward. 

Senator Frreuson. But it has been said here that they placed the 
number of wings, and I was trying to find out exactly when they did 
that, what they did, and in relation to the number of planes in a wing, 
and the kind of planes in a wing, and the necessary bases for those 
wings. 

Now, we find that their action did not include these items. Is that 

fair statement ? 

Secretary Witson. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. We have one more item on which there has been 
a question, and that is research and development. 

First, I seem to remember that the Air Force anticipated obligating 
about $250 million a month. Do you know whether or not that pro- 
gram has been kept up with respect to the number they have esti- 
mated ¢ 

Mr. McNet.. I beg your pardon? 

Senator Frerevson. Did they not have a statement in last year’s 
budget testimony, or in the record, showing that they would average 
$250 million a month on bases? 

Mr. McNru. In the absence of a program that could be justified by 
project and by line item in each project, the Appropriations Commit- 
tee in the House came to the conclusion that they could not take action 
on the basis of the justification presented at the hearing that they 
held. They realized that there was substantial base construction 
necessary for the Air Force. At that time there was $1,800 million 
appropriated for the previous year which had not yet been placed 
under contract. 


AMOUNT AVAILABLE FOR CONSTRUCTION 


Therefore, based on an estimate that $250 million per month could 
be a measure of progress in the letting of contracts, they appropri- 
ated last year $1,200 million additional, to make a total of $3 billion 
available for base construction beginning July 1, 1952. 

Senator Ferauson. How much of that was used? Did they not get 
as low in 1 month as $50 million ? 

Mr. McNenm. There will be nearly $1,700 million of that $3 billion 
that I mentioned a moment ago that will not have been placed under 
contract by June 30 of this next year. 
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Senator Ferct son. So they have not been able to use all of the 
money. 
Mr. McNetz. It has averaged a little over $110 million in placing 
of contracts. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Fercuson. Now, Mr. Wilson, let us go to the other item. 
By the way, there is 1 more item; instead of 4, there are 5. That is 
the maintenance and operation item that has been objected to. But 
let us go to the research and development for the time being. 

Secretary Wixson. I would like Mr. Kyes to speak to that subject, 
but before he does, I would like to say that it is not the intention to cut 
down on worthwhile research and development projects. I am one 
of the very last persons that would want to do that, because I have 
always believed in doing things better with sound research and de- 
velopment to back it up. The only thing we have done is to resurvey 
some of the projects. Of course, if you do not clearly spell out your 
objectives and audit the thing once in a while, it is just hke any other 
activity—if you put too much money out there that is just easy spend- 
ing money, you will not get your money’s worth out of it. You have 
to look them over once in a while, and see if the boys are really making 
any progress or not. 

Senator Ferguson. Your purpose is to survey these projects to see 
whether or not they are making progress, and whether or not they are 
including in it things that ought to be surveyed. 

Secretary Wirson. Even if you are not succesful in your research, 
you would find something that is worthwhile. The Air Force are a 
little more interested in sort of close up product research as against 
some of what you might call pure research. You know the scientist 
will argue about this pure research. Mr. Kettering had a definition 
of pure research. It was a research in an area where, if it was suc- 
cessful, it could never possibly be of any use to the people that put 
up the money for it. That makes it pure. 

What we are trying to do is spend our money where it really will 
help the Air Force, and so we will have new, better planes as the 
years go by. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you found that there has been a tendency 
to get into manufacturing before the particular item was really ready 
to be manufactured ? 

Secretary Wiuson. Yes, sir; I have a strong feeling, not to blame 
the men that did it. I am not critical about ‘it, because the country 
made a great mistake of not appropriating enough money in the late 
forties and in the spring of 1950. The program had been cut down 
to where, on this basis of working on ahead, the planes were ready to 
put into production immediately and the Air Force had to decide 
whether they would make some more of the obsolete World War II 
planes, or whether they would risk getting into a lot of trouble putting 
something into production that was not ready yet. That wasthe tough 
choice they had tomake. I have great sympathy about that. 

Senator Fereuson. But you are trying to avoid that at the present 
time. 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. 
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NECESSITY TO HOLD UP FUNDS 


Senator Ferauson. That is one of your purposes in temporarily 
holding up the money for research and development, that is, to make 
an analysis so you will not be doing that very thing, is that correct / 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. I think we are going to have to think 
straight concerning this Korean business. We have the prospect of an 
armistice, and it looks like the immediate troubles might be lessened. 
We should not make the mistake again of not realizing that we are 
living in an age of peril as long as another powerful nation has a 
completely different philosophy of life—political, economic, and 
spiritual. We must keep the Nation strong, and we must not make the 
mistakes we made in the past. I watched us liquidate the plants and 
facilities after World War II. I watched the same thing after World 
War I, as a matter of fact, and it was wrong. We should not do it 
again. 

Senator Frereuson. Then you certainly feel that this research is a 
very vital and important item, and that the development part of the 
research is very vital, and that we are progressing and should progress 
into the future with new planes, new kinds of planes, new weapons, 
and even going to guided missiles and all of the other things that will 
give America and the free world a strong defense; is that correct ? 

Secretary Wixtson. That is right; but I think it should be super- 
vised and guided a bit, so it is in what I call a fruitful research area 
If we want to go ahead and have pure research, let us let somebody 
subsidize it. Let us not put the burden of it on the Defense Depart- 
ment. Iam not much interested, as a military project, in why potatoes 
turn brown when they are fried. 

Senator Maysank. Did they have such a project as that? 

Secretary Wixson. That is an apt way to describe it. 

Senator Mayspanx. I have to differ with you. 

Senator Fereuson. All right, Mr. Kyes, you had something on this 
research and development. 


ATOMIC AIRPLANE DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Wilson, why not give us a real or true illustra- 
tion, not about potatoes, but something you did not approve of. 

Secretary Witson. We were pushing the atomic airplane. You 
could consider that was in the area of pure research. We were push- 
ing that too fast, because if everything worked out perfectly like the 
scientists hoped it would, it still would have been a bum airplane. 

Mr. Kyes has been all through that. Let him talk to the point. 
That is a good one. It is a little bigger one. We passed some of our 
projects out a bit and spread them over the country on a little dif- 
ferent kind of basis than needed and with a little largess in the form 
of money. Most every technical school or college got one project or 
another. Some were good and some not quite’so good. 


JET PROPULSION PLANE PROGRAM 


Senator Ture. Mr. Wilson, if I might ask this question, however, 
we did not progress as rapidly with tlie jet-propelled plane as we 
should have. 
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Secretary Wison. That is because the mistake was made back in 
the forties. 

Senator Tuyr. I believe that we have definitely failed and that, of 
course, would require research. We did not have the jet-propelled 
plane that we should have, and that Great Britain exceeded our ability 
in that field. 

Secretary Wiison. But they put a bigger part of their money into 
development and research, and did it a long time ago, and we did not. 
The Congress has some responsibility for that, along with the Air 
Force, if you want to look at it realistically. 

Senator Tuyr. That is che only reason I am concerned at this point 
that we do not make the same mistake by denying the necessary funds 
and continuing the research projects in the manner that those re- 
search projects should be continued and we do not say 3 years from 
now that we made an error. 

PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 

Secretary Wiison. I think if you are especially interested in it, it 
would be worthwhile for you to look up the history of how much was 
appropriated for research and development in those years back there 
how pitifully little it was. 

Senator Frreuson. At this point in the record I wish to place a 
table showing the amounts requested of Congress and the amounts 
appropriated for research and development during the past several 
years. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Amounts requested of Congress and amounts appropriated 


[Millions of dollars 


otal Army Navy Air Fores Ot 
Fiscal year 
Re- A ppro- Re A ppro Re A ppro Re- Appr Re | Appro 
quested | priated| quested) priated| quested; priated| quested! priated| quested} priated 
1947, total ( $545 ( $127 $232 $18 
1948, total () 475 ( 112 s 14 
1949, total i) 629 113 97 218 
1950, total $565 612 $109 117 $257 258 $199 2 
Direct costs 495 i23 106 109 200 20K a9 214 
Indirect costs 70 x) 3 8 57 3 f 2 
1951, total 1, 146 1, 200 235 273 304 400 347 358 $171 $170 
Direct costs 1, 037 1, 073 222 256 325 328 320 320 170 70 
Indirect costs 109 127 13 17 69 72 27 38 
1952, total... 1, 473 1, 485 382 409 0) 518 48 468 x ” 
Direct costs 1, 305 1, 307 365 387 425 425 425 405 00 90 
Indirect costs 168 178 17 22 95 93 56 63 iol 
1953, total 1, 711 1, 656 460 458 7 l 6 92 60 
Direct costs 1, 515 1, 458 450 140 180 47¢ 2 507 60 ) 
Indirect costs 196 198 19 18 5 82 & 
1 Not readily available. 
? Fiscal year 1950 excludes and fiscal year 1951 includes $22.5 million pl 1 in reserve by the President 


in fiscal year 1950 and release 


«d in fiscal year 


O51 
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Senator Thre. I am like you; at an earlier time, Mr. Secretary, 
when you said you do not want to look back but we want to look ahead. 
I do not care. If we made a mistake, that is bad. But I do not want 
to be a party to making a mistake as to what we do tomorrow in the 
research field. The other man is going to be doing it. 

Secretary Wiison. In this area of total military projects, the 
amount for research and deve ‘lopment is well over a billion dollars. 
It takes a lot of scientists and engineers and people to spend that 
money intelligently, and that does not include all of our atomic busi- 
ness, and everything else. What we are asking for in my opinion is 
the right amount. I would hate to see it cut. 

Senator Fercuson. Below what you are asking. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. I will object if you try to do it. 
I do not think I can justify asking for any more money until the 
particular project comes up. I do not see any necessary project im 
mediately at hand that we do not have the money for. We have some 
extra funds in that area that wecan spend. I certainly do not think we 
want to waste the Nation’s money. We have to collect it a dollar at a 
time from people that work pretty hard for that money. 

Senator Ture. My concern, if I might pursue the thought just a 
little, Mr. Chairman, is that we be positive that you have not curtailed 
any of your research projects within the Military Defense Depart- 
ment, and if you have put intelligent and qualified men to examine the 
entire program to see where we may expand our research activity. We 
are only going to keep ahead of our enemy by the intelligence of our 
research. We are not going to do that physically by manpower, be 
cause we will not have the mé npower to do it with. If you could tell 
me specifically how and in which manner 

Secretary Wixzson. All I can tell you is that in my judgment it is 
correct. Just because you call it research, that has covered a lot of 
sins in the past. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, if you could in some manner break 
down the detail in the manner that you have curtailed and what you 
have curtailed in your research and where you are expanding your 
research, I would be able to explain to my people, whom I will have to 
f xplain to, why I vote in the manner I do. 

Secretary Wurson. I am sure that we can do that for you in execu- 
tive session to any great detail that you think you need, and would be 
helpful to you. As a matter of fact, if you could take a little time I 
will have someone take you around and look at the projects when they 
are going on. 

Senator Ture. If you had them all in the Pentagon I could agree 
with it, but if they are scattered all over the Nation, we will not get 
the appropriation. 

Secretary Wizson. All right. When we go over that, and this sum- 
mer and fall when you have nothing to do—— 

Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, you will find out we have much to do, 
even though we are in recess. 

Secretary Witson. We will have to go into it in executive session. 
I could not enumerate the new advanced projects here. It would be 
just showing our hand to the enemy, if we said in detail what we are 
working for. 
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Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, I am only endeavoring if I can get 
the detail in a clear statement so that I will know how and in which 
manner I am going to support either a cut or an increase in the 
appropriation. 

Secretary Witson. Do you think we spent too much or not enough 
last year? 

Senator Tier. I still have some questions that I will not belabor 
with you at this point as to what we did with last year’s money, but 
I am going to try to find out where we made the mistakes and where 
the failures were, and why we did not have the number of wings that 
we had expected when we made the funds available to the Air Force 
to give us the planes. 

Secretary Witson. You did not make them available soon enough. 
That is the answer to that. 

Senator Tuyr. We made some funds available when those funds 
were curtailed, Mr. Secretary, by Executive order. I think you will 
find this Congress’ record has always been on the liberal side of the 
funds. 

PREVIOUS SENATE ACTION 


Senator Maysank. Will the Senator yield at that point? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes, I yield. 

Senator Maysank. I only want to say on behalf of the Congress 
that it is not the amount of money we appropriated as much as the 
amount of money in the early forties we were asked for. Mr. McNeil 
can correct me, but I do not recall in the early forties when I was on 
this committee that we ever turned down a Defense Department re- 
quest because in 2 days we passed 1 bill for $65 billion for the Army, 
another day with $40 billion for the Navy, with the right to transfer 
funds if they needed. In another meeting we appropriated $1 billion 
to start off on the atomic plant without knowing anything about it. 

Mr. McNew. The amounts requested by the administration at that 
time for research varied from $500 million to $600 million a year. 
[ recall no instance when there were any changes during that period 
in research and development requests. 

Senator Mayrank. I am not here to say what the Chiefs of Staff 
or the Secretary of War asked at that time before unification. I can- 
not recall voting to cut down anything in those days, because we 
happened to know how fast the Germans were progressing with the 
jet planes in the early forties. 

Mr. McNru. I am referring to the period between 1945 and 1950. 

Senator Maypanx. That is true. That is the same old story that 
I am fearful we are going back to today, because the armistice then 
was signed. I did not vote for those cuts. I am not going to vote 
for them because our security is at stake. I will vote to cut the 
fat out. 

Mr. McNet. With reference to the research at that time, that level 
was set primarily as a result of work done by Dr. Bush, who at that 
time felt that five to six hundred million dollars a year would buy 
about all the research talent available at that time. 

Senator Maysanx. The Congress gave all the money asked for in 
the early forties. 
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AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Mr. McNet.. That is correct. The amount ee for expendi- 
ture for research at the beginning of fiscal year 1954 would amount 
to about $3,200 million if Congress appropri: ites the $1,508 million 
requested in the 1954 budget. Next year actual expenditures in 
research are estimated at $1 300 million in the Department of Defense. 

Secretary Wuson. Anyone who thinks we are sliding down on 
our research does not know what is going on. 

Senator Ture. I am just trying to Sabri for certain we are not 
sliding down. That is the reason T asked the questions. 

Secretary Wiison. Between us all, we did not spend enough 10 
years ago, 5 years ago. I personally did not think we were = the 
time, though I did not have any responsibilities whatever for i 
also recognize that only in hindsight do any of us have 20-20 vision. 


MANUFACTURING SCHEDULES 


Senator Ture. Mr. Secretary, if I might bother you with one more 
question, and that question is when you were manufacturing airplanes, 
were you able to hold your schedule? 

Secretary Wison. Generally we were, and if we got behind we 
promptly made it up. 

Senator Ture. Because you are now in a position where you are 
going to have to chy those that fail to hold to schedule, for that 
reason I wanted the record to show that you had had the adminis- 
trative ability as an executive to keep your schedule when you had 
the schedule to hold. 

Secretary Wuson. Do not give me all the credit for it because 
I had a marvelous crew of people to help me. I hope I am going 
to have them again. But it takes a little while to get them. I want 
to go on record that I am used to having schedules made, and I am 
used to having the people that take the responsibility make their 
schedules. Everyone that has known me for 30 years knows that 
is so. 

PLANE ENGINEERING CHANGES 


Senator Ferauson. On this question of production, have you heard 
that on occasions there were 2,000 engineering changes on a fighter 
plane in a month’s period ? 

Secretary Wixson. It could be possible, sir. 

Senator Ferevson. And if that is a fact, then would not that make 
it very expensive? 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrecuson. Does not that add greatly to the cost ? 

Secretary Wiison. It is like having fleas or boils. It is very irritat- 
ing to the contractor. 

Senator Frerecuson. Does it not do more than that? Does it not 
cost the taxpayer dollars ? 

Secretary Witson. It does, and it delays the project. 

Senator Frrevson. Also would it not make obsolete some of the 
parts that are coming through the line? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Ferauson. Which is another cost. Is it the job to try and 
get your research and development along as well as you can to coordi- 
nate it with the manufacture ? 

Secretary Wiison. To some degree you are talking about two things. 
Research and development is looking out here a little further ahead. 
You are talking now about engineering drawings and tooling for an 
exact type. That is a prototype development. You can develop some 
new knowledge and facts in the research area that will make it pos 
sible to lay one of the prototypes down and then you have to do the 
specific engineering. You have to work out how you are going to 
make the parts. Sometimes when you make the parts you have to 
change some of the other parts so you can really do the job. 

That is a science all its own. It has to be done right or your product 
is not right. One of the difficulties in the airplane business is that 
you cannot leave yourself an extra margin of safety. In the design 
of mi iny produce ts, I remember when I was a young student, the pro 
fessor said if you put an extra thousand pounds of cast iron in this 
machine, no one will ever know it, but if you put 1,000 pounds too little, 
it will break and if you have a job as an engineer, you will lose your 
job. And the Air Force people cannot work on that basis because if 
they have too much factor of safety and too much material, the plane 
will not fly or it will not fly fast enough. So it is a very fine art and 
science. We are awfully good at it in our country. It is marvelous 
that we are. Do not be too critical of the people because if they have 
to change it to make it better, they have to change it. We ought to 
get to the position where the pl: ine is good enough for a little while, 
and we can make 100 like that, and not change for the sake of chang 
ing. Once in a while you get in the routine, and you cannot get out 
of the old groove. 

Senator Ture. You will never be through with the days when you 
will cease to make changes in your engineering construction. If you 
do, you should no longet ‘be in the business. Because it will change 
momentarily. Every time an engineering designer has a new idea 
to put into any design or operation, you have a change coming. 

Secretary Witson. It is like complete security with no change; you 
are dead. 

Senator Tuyr. You would not be in the automobile business if you 
could not conceive a change in your design and model and motor. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Frrevson. The following information has been supplied: 
(See p. 413 

There are 16,870 active aireraft in the Air’Force inventory at this time. To 
man and support these aircraft, there are authorized 1,213,717 military and 
civilian personnel. Of these, 46,000 are air crew members: that is pilots, observ 
ers, navigators/bombardiers, gunners, radio operators, ete. This leaves a tota 
of 1,167,717 personnel to support the 16,870 aircraft, or a ratio of 69 support 
personnel to one aircraft. This support personnel! furnishes required training 
support ; procurement; depot maintenance and supply support; and includes all 
necessary support services at the stations; i.e., personnel engaged in command 
supervision; unit training support; station supply and maintenance of aircraft 
activities; maintenance and operation of the station itself: security personne 
communications and other related essential electronics and radar support: the 
medical services; food and ground transportation services: and all other require 
ments essential to station operations 
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In computing the ground support essential to keep an aircraft in the air, 
excluded are 93,267 military and civilian personnel in research, development, 
testing, education, reserve officers, training activities, and transients 


and 
patients. 


Senator Frercuson. I think we should recess. 
(Thereupon at 12: 15 p. m., Monday, June 8, 1953, a recess was taken 
until 9:45 a. m., Tuesday, June 9, 1953.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 9, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:45 a. m., in the old 
Supreme Court room, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Thye, Smith, McCarran, 


Maybank, Hill, McClellan, Flanders, and Hendrickson. 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


STATEMENTS OF HON. CHARLES E. WILSON, SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE, AND HON. W. J. McNEIL, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. Mr. Wilson, 
at the close of yesterday’s session, the Chair thought he might be able 
to start at 3 o’clock yesterday, but finally we had a markup on the agri 
cultural bill, where all of the Senators of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee really had to be present. We adjourned the matter until this 
morning. 

Mr. Kyes, I think, was answering a question. He is not here this 
morning ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. One of us had to go to the Secu 
rity Council, so he got the job. 

Senator Frereuson. He went to the Security Council. We were 
talking about maintenance and operations. 

Secretary Witson. Secretary McNeil has figures on that. 


1953 REQUES'! 


Senator Ferguson. I wanted to ask a few questions to get started 
on that. How much did you request in 1953 for maintenance and 
operations of the Air Force? 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, before you proceed, may the 
record note that I was absent due to the Judiciary Committee meet 
ing yesterday ? 
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Senator Frrcuson. I think it also should show that you asked to 
be excused on the session before that because you were called to an 
emergency meeting. 

Senator Henprickson. That is correct. 

Senator Frercuson. Would you give us the amount of 1953 request 
for maintenance and operation ¢ 

Mr. McNeix. The amount initially requested was approximately 
$5,900 million. The amount submitted to the Congress was $4,389,- 
817,000. 

As a result of hearings in the House, that amount was reduced $600 
million. On the floor of the House, there was an additional reduction 
of $28 million. 

Senator Frrauson. What did the bill go to the President as? 

Mr. McNett. There were 3 or 4 other steps. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give them? 

Mr. McNetm. The bill came out of the House at $3,761,790,000. The 
Air Force asked for restoration at that time in the amount of $627,- 
681,858. However, the Senate reduced the House amount by an addi- 
tional $221 million, leaving an amount of $3,540 million as reported 
out by the Senate committee. 

There were no changes on the floor of the Senate and the Senate 
approved $3,540 million. As a result of adjustments in conference, 
the bill as finally passed by the Congress provided $3,600 million. 

The amount to be obligated during this 12-month period ending 
June 30, 1953, will be approximately $3,200 million. 


USE OF FUND FOR SALARY INCREASES 


Senator Fereuson. Then as I understand it, they used some money 
out of the maintenance and operation fund for increase in salaries 
which normally is not in that fund. 

Mr. McNeuw. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. How much was that? 

Mr. McNew. After our appropriation bill had been‘ essentially 
completed last year, Congress provided for a pay increase and combat 
duty and mustering out pay, but provided no funds for that purpose. 
In the action of Congress early in this session, we were instructed that 
if funds were available in other appropri: tions that they be trans- 
ferred to the pay account. This authority is contained in Public Law 
11, 83d Congress. The amount transferred from maintenance and 
operation of the Air Force to meet the requirements of the pay increase 
was approximately $400 million. The total amount required through- 
out the Department of Defense was approximately $1,200 million. 

Senator Frrevson. But from this particular fund $400 million 
came ¢ 

Mr. McNeu.. That is correct. 

Senator Frerauson. So there was $800 million that Congress allowed 
that was not needed ? 

Mr. McNet. $400 million. 

Senator Frerauson. If you took the $400 million out for salaries and 
the $400 million left, am I wrong in that? Is it just $400 million as 
the total? 

Mr. McNri. The action by the Congress last year reduced the re- 
quest in the original budget by $789, 817,000 to an amount of $ $3,600 
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million. Out of the $3,600 million there was $400 million transferred 
to take care of pay increases in the Department. 


CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator Frereuson. Will you end up without a carryover 

Mr. McNett. There will be no unobligated halle ince, but eae will 
be approximately $1,859,949,000 unexpended balance carried over in 
maintenance and operation appropriations of the Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you got $400 million that you transferred 
to the salaries. 

Mr. McNetz. The amounts transferred to the pay account will be 
utilized this year in the payment of military pay and allowances, 
Essentially all of the $3.2 billion remaining in the appropriation will 
be obligated by June 30. 

Senator Ferauson. That will all be obligated by June 304 

Mr. McNetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. So there was an overestimation of $400 million 
plus $789 million; is that right ? 

Mr. McNen. It is quite obvious that the S789 million was not neces- 
sary, nor was the $400 million, because, I think, we have accomplished 
everything in maintenance and operation that was proper to accom- 
plish. 

Senator Fereuson. So that made $1,189 million; is that right? 

Mr. McNet.. That is correct, sir, from the amount initially requested 
in the President’s budget. There was an overestimate of about $2,663 
million from the initial Air Force request to the Secretary of Defense, 
which amounted to $5,863 million. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes; from the initial request. 

Mr. McNet. That is correct. 

Senator Frrcuson. What is the amount this year that you have 
allotted ? 

Mr. McNen.. $3,200 million. 

Senator Frreuson. That is the amount for maintenance and 
operation ¢ 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN TRUCE ON APPROPRIATION 


Senator Frereuson. Do you know whether or not the maintenance 
and operation, if we do get a truce in Korea, should be cut? I mean 
whether or not that amount will be essential ? 

Mr. McNett. I think that the amount would be needed in any case. 
There would be some minor reductions in the requirements for funds 
in maintenance and operation, but they would not be substantial. 

One of the reasons for that is that in the Air Force and in naval 
aviation, the number of flying hours for any certain number of aircraft, 
such as those in the Far East, are about the same as they would have 
been in training and flying hour costs are one of the principal items 
in maintenance and operation. 

Senator Frerauson. Do I understand then the flying hours as far as 
gas would be concerned, and repair and maintenance would be about 
the same in training as they are in the present combat in Korea? 
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Mr. McNew. Not exactly, but they would not be too far apart be- 
cause only a portion of the Air Force is in Korea. So percentagewise 
the amount of difference would be minor. 


ORIGINAL BUDGET 


Senator Ferauson. How much was the Truman budget for main 
tenance and operation ? 

Mr. McNet. $4,235 million. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you had the various services go over this 
item, and what is your opinion now on whether or not they can live 
in the $3.2 billion ¢ 

Mr. MeNet. First, I think this can be accomplished within the 
$3.2 billion in the case of the Air Force, and within the reduced 
amounts for the other services for which very similar action was 
taken. Maintenance and operation is the area in which at the end of 
the year you have not increased your capital assets. It is a day-to- 
day thing, and we frequently permit a housekeeping type of expendi- 
ture. It is in those areas that savings can be made without substantial 
or measurable impairment of any combat effectiveness. That covers 
the operation of posts, camps, stations, travel, and employment of 
civilian personnel, the purchase and acc ‘umulation of soft goods inven 
tories, and things of that kind. 


REDUCTION OF PILOT TRAINING 


Senator Frercuson. Last week we heard that if you took a 5,000 
reduction of the personnel, the training would have to be reduced from 
12,000 to 7,200. Do you know whether or not in figuring that, the 
Air Force figured they would cut down or close any bases? This had 
to do with the training of pilots. 

Mr. McNem. I know of no training establishments that were to be 
eliminated from the program because of a tentative proposal to reduce 
pilot training to 7,200. 

Senator McCarran. That was not the question. The question was, 
would be eliminated. The question of Senator Ferguson was would 
they be eliminated. You say cut down. 

Mr. McNeu. I know of no training stations that were scheduled 
to be eliminated. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you know any they were to cut down because 
they were reducing from 12,000 to 7,200? 

Mr. McNem. I know of none in their tentative schedule or any 
schedule submitted to date. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you believe that we can maintain the main- 
tenance and operation with the $3.2 billion and get the new planes 
and proceed with the new bases that will come in ? 

Mr. McNett. Maintenance and operation funds, of course, are not 
used for the procurement of new aircraft. 

Senator Frercuson. I understand that. But there may be more 
planes coming in that you would have to maintain and operate. 
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USE OF MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION FUNDS 


Mr. McNet. That is correct. The procurement funds are used to 
pay for the aircraft, that is, the new aircraft plus initial spares. 
Maintenance and operation funds are used for the purchase of spares 
normally used after aircraft have been in service for 1 year. 

Senator SattonstaLy. Mr. Chairman, would you yield for one ques 
tion on that point? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, I would be glad to yield. 

Senator Sa,ronsraty. You give as your explanation of this cut 
this maintenance and operation that— 

During the past several years large stocks of supplies and spare parts have been 
financed in this appropriation and made available for use 

Then after skipping a little bit: 

The same amount of funds, considering stocks on hand or still on order, would 
be adequate to carry the Air Force through fiscal vear 1954. This housekeeping 
type of appropriation is susceptible to substantial economies both in overhead 
and in improved supply and distribution without affecting the combat effective 
ness of the service. 

Is your estimate in this case a guess or is it actually going through 
the inventories, and deciding that you have this stock on hs and, and 
balancing that off with the past appropriation? In other words, is 
that a guesstimate or is it based accurately from a check of the inven 
tories on hand? 

Mr. McNet. In maintenance and operation, there are literally 
hundreds of thousands of items. Not all individual items can ever 
be checked against the amount that is needed in maintenance and 
operation. However, the major items are checked. In the case of 
aircraft spares, amounts still outstanding for delivery approximate 
$8 billion for spares and spare parts. 

The bulk of those outs rated. orders for spares were initially 
financed and planned to come out ‘of the new procurement type funds. 

Senator Frrauson. They are not in maintenance and operation, 
that is, the first year parts! 


SPARE PARTS ON ORDER 


Mr. McNrit. Initial spares are not_purchased with maintenance 
and operation funds. Up to date since Korea there has been $3 billion 
worth of spares delivered. There are $8 billion still on order . Be- 
cause of that tremendous quantity of spares still on order, and because 
spares purchased for new aircraft on the basis of the initial delivery 
schedules have not been consumed because the aircraft have not been 
delivered, we have a substantial availability of both spares and funds 
for spares. That can be taken as a credit against requirements with 
out hurting anyone at this time. 

Senator Satronsrauu. In other words, it is an estimate based on the 
number of airplanes plus the spare parts you have on order, and on 
hand, that you believe your inventory for maintenance and operation 
in spare parts and the supplies to go with them are ample to permit 
this cut? 
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LUMBER PURCHASES 


Mr. McNet. That is correct, but that is only one item in this appro- 
piration. There are items such as lumber. The present lumber 
inventory figures are reported at 122 million board-feet. Issues are 
running, according to the best information we can get, at about 12 mil- 
lion board- feet monthly. It is not considered necessary to maintain 
close to a year’s supply of lumber. We ought to get down to a more 
nearly normal working inventory in that class of material.” So tak- 
ing into consideration spares, lumber and items of that kind—— 

Senator Fercuson. Is not lumber e: isy toacquire? You do not need 
much carryover money for getting lumber. 

Mr. McNett. We should not. but we still at the moment have 122 mil- 
lion board-feet of lumber, and we ought to get our inventories down 
to a reasonable working level. 

Senator Frreuson. How much would you think would be a reason- 
able amount of inventory in lumber? 

Mr. McNew. I would say if we had 90 days’ working stock, and 
reasonable lead time on the procurement of the other, it would be 
adequate. 


SPARE PARTS FOR UNDELIVERED PLANES 


Senator Ferauson. Did I understand you said that you had spare 
parts for airplanes not yet manufactured ¢ 

Mr. McNett. There is $8 billion in spare parts funds on hand for 
spares yet to be delivered. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is, you have ordered $8 billion of spare 
parts and those planes have not been manufactured ? 

Mr. McNetn. Some have, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How many of the parts have been manufactured 
out of the $8 billion order? 

Mr. McNetw. There has been approximately $11 billion made avi ail- 
able for spares ‘and spare parts since Korea. Approximately $3 bil- 
lion have been delivered to date. 

Senator Ferguson. And $8 billion on order? 

Mr. McNet. Or the funds are available for pl: wcement of orders. 

Senator Ferauson. So you have delivered $3 billion and $8 billion 
on order? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Those planes have not all been manufactured ? 

Mr. McNett. No, sir, they have not, not all of them; some have. 

Senator Frrauson. So you have a very large inventory of spare 
parts. 

Mr. McNeu.. Either inventory or material on order. In some items 
there are substantial inventories. On other items the inventories are 
not adequate but the funds are available or orders have been placed 
for those spares. 

Senator Frreuson. And the $11 billion worth of parts are not in 
maintenance and operation. They come under procurement of air- 
craft and related articles? 

Mr. McNew. Most of the total of $11 billion, or most of the $8 bil- 
lion still available are in the appropriation “Aircraft and related 
procurement.” A much smaller amount is in “Maintenance and 
operation.” The $11 billion and $8 billion are aggregate sums. 
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Senator Fercuson. Are the second year procurement of parts under 
“Maintenance and operation?” 

Mr. McNet. Theoretically, sir, yes. That is the basic plan. But 
if the quantities procured as initial spares are in excess of those used, 
of course, you will go ahead and use them in maintenance and opera- 
tion, but you will not have to provide for them financially in that 
account. 

INVENTORY CARRYOVER 


Senator Fercuson. You merely carry them over in inventory and 
you do not need the money in maintenance and operation ¢ 

Mr. McNew. That is right. For example, if the life between over- 
hauls in the case of engines increases, the amount of engines originally 
purchased will serve for a longer period, Therefore, it is not neces- 
sary in maintenance and operation to provide for their replacement 
or for replacement of parts for them. 

Senator MAyBank. You say “If the engines would last longer?” 

Mr. McNeu. If their period of service between overhauls lengt hens. 

Senator Maysank. That is “if” it happens. 

Secretary WiLson. Senator, they are lasting longer. 

Senator Maysank. I am trying to find out how much longer. 

Secretary WiLson. We are past the “iffy” business. They are last 
ing longer. 

Senator McCarran. The type of your plane changes from time to 
time, and your spare parts change. 

Mr. McNett. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. If spare parts are acquired for a certain type 
of plane, which later is made obsolete, what becomes of those spare 
parts! 

WORLD WAR II PARTS CARRYOVER 


Mr. McNet. We have a considerable quantity of spares left over 
now for World War II type aircraft that were excess to the need. 

Senator McCarran. And your type of plane is changing almost 
from day to day. 

Mr. McNet. Quite frequently, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Why do you invest $8 billion in spare parts 
for property that is going to change from day to day? 

Mr. McNetu. Every effort is made, when new aircraft comes into 
service, to make a theoretical estimate of the spares and spare parts 
that would be needed for that new type of aircraft for the first year. 

Senator McCarran. Before you go on with your answer, will you 
kindly tell me how much of that money—I quote $8 billion, if I am 
in error, you correct me on that—how much of that money is on 
hand and how much has been allocated ¢ 


FUNDS ALLOCATED 


Mr. McNen. Practically all of it has been allocated and for the 
most part has been obligated. A contract has been placed; although 
in the case of spare parts, many of the contracts have been placed for 
bulk dollar sums for spares. In many cases the list of the spares has 
not yet been given tothe manufacturers. ‘That is one of our problems. 
They say to the manufacturer: “We want this aircraft plus so many 
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dollars worth of spares, the list to be furnished later.” We still have 
a number of areas in which the list has not been furnished to the manu- 
facturers. Until we get that straightened out, we feel that the quan- 
tity of spares on order is certainly adequate to carry us for a long 
time in the future. 

Senator McCarran. In other words, as you give the order, you give 
the type. The party who has the contract must change the type of 
spares to meet your specifications, is that right ? 

Mr. McNet. That is correct, and the list furnished later is intended 
to pick up any changes that could be picked up at that time. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. MeNeil, of this $8 billion that you 
have allocated for spare parts, percentagewise what propertion would 
be listed as spare parts for first-line planes, so-called ¢ 

Mr. McNew. The best estimate I could make at the moment is that 
probably $614 to $7 billion of the $8 billion of spare parts still remain 
ing to be de livered would be for types of aircraft currently in produc- 
tion or to be coming into production ts and the balance would 
be outstanding orders for spares for older types. We have to buy 
spares, for example, for the B-29 a World W ar IT aircraft, which, 
however, is still in service. We still have B-26 type aircraft still in 
service. Certain spare parts are low. We have to buy replacements 
for those. But for the most part the great bulk of it is for models 
currently being produced, or to be produced shortly. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you aim to not order spare parts ahead of 
delivery of planes? 

Mr. McNetm. Usually a contract will provide for delivery of the 
new aircraft and a certain amount allocated for spares. Normally 
some of the spares should be delivered by the time the first aircraft 
go into units in order that those. aircraft may be kept in service. Al] 
of the spares, however, would not be delivered until some time after 
the last aircraft had been delivered. That would be the normal pro- 
cedure. But you still want some spares at the early stage so the first 
aircraft delivered can be kept operable. 


KING COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Senator Frrauson. Mr. McNeil, during the last year’s hearings, we 
knew from the evidence that 65 percent of the cost of a plane—either 
64 or 65 percent—was going into spare parts for the first year. Then 
Senator O’Mahoney and I suggested an investigation to see if that 
could not be cut down. In fact, we debated it on the floor. Then there 
was named the King committee. Will you tell us what they recom- 
mended on spare parts? It was 65 percent for the first year, which. 
when you consider the cost of the assembly of the plane in there, you 
had really as many spare parts as you had for the entire cost of the 
plane. What did the King committee find ? 

Mr. McNet.. I do not recall at the moment specifically what the 
detailed recommendations of the King committee were. Incidentally, 
I want to say that the Air Force has been going into this spare prob- 
lem. It is a tremendous task, and I think they have been doing a good 
job in trying to reevaluate the number of spares needed; that is, the 
future forecast of spares that are needed. As a result ‘of both the 
King study, and the study made by Dr. Learned, who worked on air- 
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craft engines a year or so ago, and the studies currently going on, the 
percentage of spares dollarwise to the cost of new aircraft has been 
dropping, is still dropping, and will undoubtedly drop more. 
Senator Fereuson. That is why you do not need so much in main- 
tenance and operation, because you had these parts carried over from 
the past ? 
Mr. McNett. That is one big reason, sir. 


NAVY PURCHASES OF SPARE PARTS 


Senator Fereuson. Can you tell us whether or not the Navy buys 
as many spares as the Air Force? 

Mr. McNett. Both services, while using different definitions, have 
been buying approximately the same percentage. Both have the same 
problem, and both have been trying to work on improving their fore- 

casting of spare parts for new models. Therefore, amounts can be 
eliminated in both services for identically the same reasons in about 
the same percentage amounts. 

Senator Fereuson. Are there any parts that would be common to 
both services and the Marines? 

Mr. McNew. Yes; there are some. 

Senator Frerauson. Is that coordinated so as to save the piling up 
of parts in inventory ? 

Mr. McNeu. I do not think that anyone would say that it is ade- 
quately done, but there is a consider: ible amount done in that field, 
and it is improving constantly. 

One example of that might be with certain types of engines which 
are procured by the Air Force for both services. Another type of 
engine might be procured by the Navy for both the Air Force and 
itself. So there is a considerable amount of work of that kind that 
has gone on, but there isstill room for improvement. 

Senator Fercuson. There is room for improvement in that? 


Mr. McNen. Yes, sir. 
CUTS IN AIR FORCE PROGRAM 


Senator Ferguson. Mr. Wilson, there was much made of a state 
ment that you made on page 38 of the record of last week’s hearing 
after you left. Your statement was: 

All the people were involved in it. After we got the things together we added 
them up. Much to Mr. Kyes’ surprise and mine, most of the cuts seemed to 
show up in the Air Force program. We did not say that is what we are going 
to do: We are going to take five billion out of the Air. 

There was a feeling from the testimony, as I heard it, that these 
cuts were made because of budgetary figuring ; because of, for instance, 
balancing the budget and they were made on figures rather than on 
planes, personnel, and maintenance and operation, and the other things 
that go along with that. 

Will you tell us, if you can, what you meant by this? 

Secretary Wurson. What I was trying to explain was that I did 
not, for instance, or anyone else in the top echelons of the Defense 
Department, beforehand decide that we were going to reduce the Air 
Force $5 billion. We recognized that there were surplus funds the 
Air Force budget, but also there were some other places, too. 

Senator Ferevson. In other services. 
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EXCESS FUNDS 


Secretary Witson. We started out on certain basic principles to see 
what the situation was, and I was really surprised myself to find out 
how soft the Air Force budget was, and how much excess funds there 
were in it, and how far it had slipped behind in its program. We did 
not have the final figures when I left on my trip to NATO. We 
had some broad estimates of what we could do. We did not know 
whether it was going to turn out to be four and a half or five and a 
half billion. I did have some rough figures in my mind, and we said, 
“Let us not spend the money or ask the Congress for any money that 
we do not have to have.” 

I would like to mention that I hope you do not go through the 
budget and take the money out like you have in the past, because we 
have it down where it ought to be. 

Senator McCarran. Do you mean unexpended balances that you 
found ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes; the whole program had slipped. For in- 
stance, in 3 months, the difference between the estimate from the Air 
Force itself in September as against January was $4,735,000,000 for 
aircraft and related procurement. 

Senator Fereuson. It had slipped that much ? 

Secretary Witson. That much. That was in my _ testimony 
yesterday. 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

Secretary Witson. I was really surprised to find how great the 
possible adjustment was in the Air Force. We had said that we 
would keep the other forces where they were in combat effectiveness. 
We would build the Air Force on up. These funds are still ample 
to do that, I assure you. But I would like to make a little plea for 
your not following the practice of the past, when the budget estimate 
has been too soft, and take some money from us. 

Senator Frrevuson. In other words, you are trying to produce a 
realistic budget that you believe you can use in procuring airplanes. 

Secretary Witson. You have one, sir. 


PRODUCTION SLIPPAGE 


Senator Fercuson. Do I understand, then, that you were not say- 
ing here that you were surprised you were taking it out of the Air? 
You were surprised that you found such a great slippage in produc- 
tion that it should come out of the Air. Is that a correct analysis ? 

Secretary Wiuson. That is correct. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Chairman, would you yield at that point ? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes: the Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator McCretian. Mr. Secretary, let us forget for a moment 
undertaking to balance the budget, however important that may be, 
and I am not discounting the urgency of doing that. Let us assume 
for a moment that the world situation is such and the peril is of that 
degree that we feel it is imperative that this country as expeditiously 
as possible attain its goal of 143 wings, the goal that was originally set. 
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SUFFICIENT AMOUNT REQUESTED 


Now, taking into account the number of fully equipped and acti- 
vated wings that we now have on hand, that are ready for combat 
duty, and taking into account the funds that have already been appro 
priated, that are obligated and committed for equipment that we may 

say is on order and will come in, taking into account further the here- 
tofore-appropriated funds that are not yet committed, and what those 
funds will secure toward that goal, would you say that the amount 
you have requested in this budget is all that should be requested and 
expended at this time, and that it is all that can be practically and 
economically expended ? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCietLan. You are making that statement without any 
regard to the necessity of undertaking to balance the budget? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCieian. It is assuming that our one objective now is 
to get 143 wings ready, fully equipped, fully activated, and ready for 
combat duty just as quickly as it is possible for us to do so with our 
yroductive capacity and the facilities we have, you still say that th 
budget is all you would request ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. In other words, we have neither 
affirmed nor set aside the 143-wing goal. We do not know where we 
are going to be. 

IMMEDIATE GOAL OF 120 WINGS 


Senator McCietxian. That is the thing I wanted to get. You have 
said 120 wings is our immediate goal. 

Secretary Wurson. That is right. 

Senator McCietitan. And you give consideration further to 
whether the ultimate goal should be 148 wings more or less; is that 
correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. What I am undertaking to inquire about is, 
assuming that the Congress feels—and I do not know that—that the 
143 wings, with all supporting equipment, personnel, and so forth, 
necessary to activate those wings, ready for combat, are stitial, 
would you then say that the amount of this budget is all that you 
would request, and that it is adequate to drive toward that goal, 
without hindrance or without interruption or delay? 

Secretary Wirson. I would say substantially so. If money is no 
object, and you do not have to pay the slightest attention to it, you 
can sometimes speed things up a little bit. But realistically spent, 
the money requested in this budget should do the job. Actually some 
of you will remember last year Secretary Finletter said that the 
funds requested would substanti: ally build 143 wings by the end of 
fiscal year 1954. President Truman took $700 million away, and he said 
that would delay the thing until the end of fiscal year 1955. I would 
like to point out that while that was only a year ago, and the schedule 
that the Air Force was contemplating was still in effect through 
September, by January it had been given up as an impossible thing 
to do the way they were going at the time. The money ‘is there. 
Our figure for new aircraft procurement funds in the 1954 budget is 

$31, billion roughly. 
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So we have the funds appropriated by the Congress in the past, 
particularly last year when it provided $11 billion for aircraft and 
related procurement, plus the $314 billion of new funds we are asking 
for the purpose, that is more than ample to build the number of 
combat planes it takes to modernize the 143 wings. Some of them 
we cannot get quick enough. That is part of the trouble. 


JUDICIOUS USE OF FUNDS 


Senator McCretian. Mr. Secretary, in asking this question, of 
course, I admit that the amount you have requested is the amount 
you could spend judiciously. I did not mean to go out and throw 
money away. I had that in bk What I am trying to say for 
myself, at least, is that if 143 wings is what top military people think 
are necessary for the adequate protection of and defense of this coun- 
try and for our security, I want to know, and I want to vote for 
adequate appropriations to drive toward that goal without unneces- 
sary delay. In other words, to give adequate money in this year’s 
appropriation that can be spent judiciously and wisely toward the 
achieving of that goal as early as is practical. 

Secretary Wuson. I am sure, Senator, you can vote for this budget 
with a clear conscience in that regard. 

Senator McCuevitan. That, I think, is what concerns all of us. 

[ do not think anyone wants to throw any money away, but we cer- 
tainly do not want to be in the position, if a crisis should come, of 
having refused to vote or failed to vote adequate funds to be judi- 
ciously expended, so as to reach this goal of what is said to us to be 
the minimal Air Force necessary for the protection and security 
of this country. 

PRODUCTION CHART 


Secretary Witson. Senator, I understand exactly what you are talk- 
ing about, the way you feel about it, and I agree with you and feel 
the same way about it. One of the difficulties is that it is a compli- 
cated business. We are talking about a very complicated thing that 
is difficult to explain cine In the first place, you cannot get 
planes in half the time by appropriating twice the amount of money. 
It does not work that way. I would just like to show you a chart 
here. I have taken the absolute numbers off for security reasons, but 
the proportions are correct. This curve here is the first 1951 Air 
Force aircraft production plan. That is the way the production was 
poesia It was impossible. The money was appropriated on that 

vasis, but production was not organized on that basis. We have had 
plans—one after another. This is schedule No. A-14, then A-16, 
then A-18, and A-19. A~-19 is the plan that was laid out last October. 

Senator McCarran. Is that the green line? 

Secretary Witson. A-19 is this orange line. 

Senator McCarran. What is the green line? 

Secretary Witson. The green line is the A-16 schedule of Janu- 
ary 1952. 

Senator McCarran. I am always interested in the green line. 
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Secretary Witson. That was January 1, 1952. The black is what 
we have actually produced. These are combat planes. This black 
curve is actually what we have done. You can see how the black 
would compare with the original schedules. A complete failure, if 
this is what was necessary. We are saying that starting with the 
middle of July, we are going to make every effort to accomplish this 
orange curve, and we have not reduced in the plan even one combat 
plane. We hope by working at the thing a little differently to make 
a schedule for the first time since Korea. We have not cut the sched- 
ule down, you understand, to make it easy to make. We have taken 
the old one. So from the plane angle, I feel absolutely sure of what 
I say to you, that we have not done a single thing that would delay 
the coming into effect of the 143 wings. 

Senator McCrettan. You have reference only now to the combat 
planes ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 


SUPPORTING EQUIPMENT 


Senator McCietian. What about the supporting auxiliary planes 
and supporting equipment, which will be needed? We keep before 
us always this combat plane. 

Secretary Witson. Those are the ones we fight with, you know. 

Senator McCreitian. That is of primary importance, but you do 
not fight with them unless you have adequate trained pilots and other 
equipment and bases. You can get it out of balance. 

Secretary Witson. We all understand that, sir. It has been out 
of balance. Here is the total number of planes, including the sup 
porting planes, with the same kind of a curve. In general, the same 
kind of thing. The slippage was not quite so much because, for 
instance, in regard to the easy-to-get planes, in some cases you already 
have the ones for your 143 wings; but their functions do not have 
to be performed in all cases to the fullest extent. The program is out 
of Halenice. To the best of my ability, with a very tough subject, 
I am trying to explain how that comes about. In other words, if you 
make your plans too big, even though you have the money, if you 
have not analyzed the various factors and your management setup 
is such that you have not coordinated your money, planning, and 
production planning and base construction and personnel, then you 
are going to be wasting money, and still you are not getting ‘the 
security for the country that the country ought to have. 

Senator McCLeiian. I am interested in it being kept in balance. 

Senator Fereuson. I wonder if we might have the charts reduced 
in size so they might become a part of this record ¢ 

Secretary Witson. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we will do that. 

(The charts referred to follow :) 
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Senator SauronsraLy. Mr. Chairman, would you permit Mr. Wil- 
son to put the figure where the black line would go on the total planes. 


OCTOBER 1952 SCHEDULE 


Secretary Witson. The black curve is the actual production, and 
the orange curve is the original planned October 1952 curve—the A-19 
schedule. We expect to substantially meet that, though in some cases 
where the planes are not now needed, we may not make them quite 
as fast. I am talking about a few trainers and that kind of thing— 
some of the transports and the support ships. 

Senator Satronsrat.. So you will meet the October 1952 schedule 
except for planes that you think can be delayed ? 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force themselves have said what they 
do not need in a balanced program. I pay a great deal more atten- 
tion to the combat planes myself. I have gone out to Dayton and I 
have visited around, and I have studied the curves, and I have studied 
the past history, talked a great deal about the condition of the planes, 
whether the troubles are all out of them or whether we still have 
difficulties ahead. I think the important part of the business is to get 
that right. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one other question / 

Senator Fereuson. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Senator McCietian. As I understand, your goal and your program 
presently is geared to 120 wings, to get that number at least as soon 
as it is practical to do so. 

Secretary Witson. And to get them with modern, good planes. 
When the production slides behind the personnel planning, then you 
get what you call the paper wings. You get the people—the captains 
and the colonels and generals all organized—but you do not have 
the planes. 

BALANCED PROGRAM 


Senator McCietian. Let me say it this way: You have a balanced 
program to get 120 wings ready for combat as early as possible, is 
that correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Torr. Might we carry the thought one step further, and 
in accordance with achievement schedules the same as if there had not 
been a reduction in the anticipated appropriations? Is that the situa- 
tion ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. It is absolutely true as far as the combat planes 
are concerned. Some of the supporting planes we eliminated if we 
did not need them now, to balance the program. 

Senator Ture. In other words, you have found that the budget 
funds were soft, and you could squeeze them down and not in any 
manner endanger the actual combat achievement of your defense / 

Secretary Wiison. That is our plan. 

Senator Ture. You are squeezing it now? 

Secretary Witson. That is our plan. 

Senator Tyr. The number and other supporting repairs and equip- 
ment, you are able to squeeze some of the surplus out ? 

Secretary Wrtson. Fon sir; there may be some people who differ 


with me, but after a very careful study of it, that is what I believe, 
and T am willing to say so. 
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Senator McC.ie.itan. Now, Mr. Chairman, 1 want to pursue this 
just a little further. As I understand, your imme liate goal—and when 
] say that I do not mean to imply you have abandoned the 143 wings 
with the situation what it is is to keep in balance for 120 wings, and 
get those as soon as practicable ? 

Sec ‘ret: ry WILson. We will balance the program as rapidly as we 

can, and grow as rapidly as we can. I personally happen to think 
we are going to do a little better. But to get re: alis tic was a little shock 
to quite a few people when they have not thought about it for 3 years, 
so their morale might be low. They are going to snap out of it and 
he surprised at the real good job we can do. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Secretary, I want you to know that I am 
not challenging your statement. I am simply trying to get the infor 
mation for the record. 


REVIEW OF 143 WING GOAI 


One other question along that line. What I want to ascertain is this: 
Is this review of the 143 wing goal as calculated liktly to cause any 
delay in reaching that goal if it is the decision after review that 143 
wings are necessary ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. I do not think so. 

Senator McCiettan. You do not think this review will entail any 
delay if the final decision is that 143 wings is necessary ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is the way I feel about it. I would like to 
point out again, to underwrite what I am talking about, that we did 
not really change our plans. Until our military people have reviewed 
the thing and come up with some different kinds of recommendations, 
or for some other purpose we decide that some other overall military 
plan was better, we have been pushing right ahead on the essential 
part of the plan. 

Senator McC.ietitan. May Task you this question, then? How soon 
do you think the review of this 143 wing program will be completed, 
and you will be in position to make a definite decision regarding it? 

Secretary Wiison. We expect to do it in time to get good figures 
together for our 1955 budget request. I am told that is some time 
late next fall. Ordinar ily you get the figures together in November or 
December. That is not very much time. But that is what we are 
going to try to do. 

Senator McCietian. What I am trying to understand here is 
whether it is probable that you will have made this decision in time so 
that if you then find the budget you have submitted, and whatever the 
Congress may appropriate is in: adequate to carry that program on as 

rapidly and as practically as possible, would you be in position then to 
come back and ask for a supplemental appropriation in order not to 
suffer any delay in reaching that goal? 


FULL MOBILIZATION OF AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Secretary Witson. Certainly you could. I am not expecting to do 
that. This is a sound program. Unless we really want to completely 
change the tempo of the situation in our country—if it got so serious 
that we had to start a practically all-out mobilization, and we gave our 
aircraft manufacturers a little time—they could probably beat that 
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schedule. I would never put a limit on the aircraft industry of the 
United States in an emergency. We could shut down our domestic 
production and make more capable, skilled people available for the 
aircraft industry, and we could boom it up like in World War II. It 
could be done, I think. 

Senator McCietian. Mr. Secretary, I will close with this observa- 
tion. I appreciate very much your very frank and I am sure very 
conscientious statement, but it does pose a very grave problem for the 
Congress of the United States to try to resolve this difference between 
our military leaders’ and the administration’s point of view. I may 
say that I believe the primary responsibility for making the right deci- 
sion is upon you and the President of the United States. I would like 
to defer to your judgment in the matter unless convinced from the tes- 
timony that your judgment may be somewhat in error. 

In trying to resolve this, I want to make certain that the security and 
protection ‘of the United States is paramount to any other considera- 
tion, and at the same time make such appropriations as are essential 
and necessary to get this program completed to a goal that we think 
provides the minimum of security and protection that is nec essary for 
this country in the light of world conditions. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairmen. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. Wilson, when you showed us the charts, you 
said the support planes were out of balance. Some of them were easy 
to obtain as compared to the combat planes. Is it possible or probable 
that in the production of these support planes, if you produce them 
ahead so as to keep them out of balance, that they could become obso- 
lete before you get the combat planes for the unit ? 

Secretary Witson. You are always risking something along that 
line, certainly. 

PLANNED BALANCED PROGRAM 


Senator Frreuson. Is it not better, then, to keep the program, if 
you can, on easy to acquire noncombat planes, in line with your combat 
planes, so that if there is a change or a new model coming in, as we 
heard about the trend recently, that you will have them in balance. 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, that is correct. That is our plan. That 
is in our plan and contemplated in our budget, and that is what we 
expect to do. 

Senator Fereuson. Senator Saltonstall. 

Senator Satronsratt. Mr. Wilson, I would like to ask you or Mr. 
McNeil 2 or 3 questions on this $5,090,000,000 reduction in the Air 
Force. When Secretary Talbott was before the committee the other 
day with Lieutenant General Stone, they agreed with these figures 
which involve the breakdown of $5,090,000 000. Mr. MeNeil has gone 
into one today. There are 8 items, of which 7 are items downward, 
and 1 is an item upward. The major procurement other than air- 
craft is $275 million downward; acquisition of real property, $300 
million ; maintenance and operation $1,035,000,000 downward ; military 
personnel requirements, $260 million downard; research and develop- 
ment $62 million down; Reserve personnel requirements $8,100,000 
down; and National Guard $19,100,000 up; and then aircraft and 
related procurement $3,169,000,000 down. Those figures Mr. Talbott 
and General Stone agr a were the same figures as they had. There 
is no question about the figures. 
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REASONS FOR BUDGET REDUCTIONS 


You give as your four reasons for cutting down the $3,169,000,000 
which figure might be in dispute—first, reduction in financing exces 
sive lead time; second, elimination of funds for sivedell not ready 
for production; third, the elimination of the trainer model marginal 
to Air Force requirements, which was in any case eliminated by the 
Air Force; four, reduction in the number of support type aircraft such 


as trainers, helicopters, et cetera. Those are the reasons given fot 
cutting out $3,169,000,000. ‘Those figures were not broken down. 


Are either you or Mr. McNeil ready to break down those figures so we 
will have a breakdown in a similar way to the breakdown of the 
operations this morning by Mr. McNeil? 

Secretary Witson. You mean break down the $3,169,000,000 saving 
in aircraft? 

Senator Satronsrauu. Are you ready to break down the $3,169,000, 
000 which you have taken off the Air Force, and which you allege 
is what can be safely taken off aircraft procurement ? 

Secretary Witson. Senator, I do more than allege. 

Senator SauronstTauu. I was trying to be fair and also not to stat 
it as a fact. 

Secret: iy Wirson. Actui lly I think we could do a better oe In that 
one in executive session, because we would have to talk about types 
of planes, and we would be talking about the program a great deal. 
I assure you it is easy to do from the simple fact that the program 
has already slipped $4.7 billion, and we have only taken $3.5 billion 
out of it. The difference in 3 months between September and Janu 
ary, the Air Force themselves recognized that they had an impossible 

rogram just like in 1951. You remember those charts where they 
brad a program and it was an impossible one. I — you that it is 
right there. We will be ready to tell you plane by plane about it, 
but we ought not to do it here in open session. 

Senator Sauronsrauu. I will not press it here. I just wondered 
if you are ready to do that. 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Senator Sauronstatn. And one figure you are willing to give in 
public is that this slippage was $+ billion ? 

Secretary Witson. $4.7 billion. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, It is even more than the $3.1 billion that you 
are taking out. 

Secretary Wirson. That is correct. 


EXCESSIVE LEAD TIMI 


Senator Sauronsrati. Would you be willing in public session, be 
cause there is so much discussion about it and you should be the author 
ity on it, to discuss the excessive lead time, or have you already done 
that ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is an imports int point. 

One of the manufacturers made a special study for me on it, and I] 
have not enough copies for all the members of the committee, but I 
have wired for them. The extra one I had I gave to Senator Smith 
because she was interested in this lead-time business. I do not 
know whether she had a chance to look it over last night or not. But 
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I think it is a good explanation of what we mean by good lead time, 
which of course is the time it takes from the time you place the order 
until you get the supplies off the end of the production line and the 
plant. The lead time is much less when the models are already going. 
If you have to start the development and engineering and tooling, 
then you have to have longer lead time because, in addition to provid- 
ing the money for that and the time for the development, you have to 
give the contractor an order or he does not want to go ahead with the 
business usually. That was especially true right after Korea when we 
had to bring in new plants, get the personnel and all. 

I am not critical of what has been done along that line. I just 
want to point out time is different now and we can do it differently, 
and we can avoid expense and commitment of excess funds by bring- 
ing it nares to the realistic fact. 

Senator SauronsratL. The chairman tells me that you went into 
that in great detail yesterday. I was not able to be present. 

Senator Ferguson. Senator Saltonstall, I think the record last Fri- 
day points out clearly, and the Air Force itself admits, that they do 
not need the funds for the procurement of aircraft and allied 
procurement. 

Senator Sauronsrati. Then I would like to ask those questions and 
get that breakdown in executive session because it seems to me that 
goes to the heart of this whole discussion. 

Secretary Wixtson. I might add on a cold calculation we could take 
more out of it, but it is not my recommendation because we ought to 
have a little turnaround time. This is a change, and I like to make 
changes that are evolution and not revolution. 

But I assure you that there is plenty of lead time left in the program 
to do anything we think is right when we get our fiscal 1955 money 
and not have to shut down any plants before they could get going on 
the production with the new funds. I assure you that that is abso- 
lutely so. 

CONSERVATIVE CUT 


Senator Sarronstaui. You also assure us that this $3,169 million 
cut from aircraft and related procurement is a conservative cut rather 
than excessive ? 

Secretary Witsen. Yes, sir. I do not want you to take any more 
away though. In other words, this is a good, straight, honest esti- 
mate on which the whole bunch of us worked very hard, with an 
open mind on any new thing. We did not take just the precedent 
or the past. We looked into what could be done now. 

Perhaps some budget in the past has had a little something for the 
Congress to take out. Do not feel that way about it now. I do not 
think you ought to take any more out. Last year the Congress took 
about 10 percent out of Secretary Lovett’s 52 billion recommendation. 

Mr. McNet.. The reduction was $5,069 million. 

Secretary Witson. Maybe I made a mistake and I should have left 
something for you to take out. 

Senator McCarran. The chairman of this committee is always 
looking for those bulges. 

Senator Freravson. You say there is no bulge in there this time? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 
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Senator Frrauson. You do feel that is something you can work 
with and work intelligently with and obtain results ¢ 
Secretary Wixtson. That is right. 

Senator Ferguson. Senator Thye. 


ELIMINATION OF RESEARCH PROJECTS 


Senator ‘THYE. Mr. Chairman, I have no q iestions that could 
answered in a public meeting, according to the Secretary’s statement 


vesterday. I would like to have a breakdown on the elimination of 
research projects, but as you stated yesterday, Mr. secretary, you 
did not feel it would be proper to give it in a public session. ‘There 


fore, I will wait until we are in executive session and then I would 
like some information on the elimination of research projects. 

Secretary Witson. They did not amount to much. 

Senator Ture. ‘There was about $68 million. 

Secretary Wiison. That is right. 

Senator Tye. The elimination of the $68 million in specifically 
research projects, is what I would like to have information on; and 
if that cannot be given in public session, then I will defer questioning 
until we are in executive session. 

Secretary Witson. I agree completely with what I think you have 
in mind, and that is you want to make sure we go ahead w ith all the 
worthwhile research and that we have the money to go ahead and 
do it. 

I have been a sort of zealot on this research business and sates 
been all my life. It is also true that just because you call somethin 
research does not get it out from under the necessity of taking shell 
looks as to your ways of spending money, or you will be wasteful. 

Senator Tuyr. If we are going to keep advancing in aviation and 
combat, we are going to have to do it in the research field to develop 
a better plane than the enemy possibly has, and for that reason re- 
search is quite important. 

Secretary Witson. You and I have no difference of opinion what 
soever. I completely agree with you. But just like the production 
schedule, mone y alone will not doit. You have to have the right kind 


of people organized to do it. You have to at least give them a little 
guidance in what their objectives are that they are g poe: to research 
about. They just cannot ti ake the W hole w ide worl | ind Ss “THe re are 


X billions of dollars, you go spend it on what you wou I 11 ike to.” 
Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, when we get into executive s 
slon——. 
Secretary Witson. We will tell you the projects. We have a whole 
list of projects under study. There are hundreds of them, as a matter 
of fact, that we expect can be eliminated or curtailed. 


ANTICIPATED EMERGENCY 


Senator McCarran. Mr. Wilson, I take it from your answers made 
here this morning that your frame of mind is that you are organizing 
this program, and you are antic ipe ating an emergenc y that might nevel 
come but nevertheless anticipating it so that you may be ready for it. 

Secretary Winson. Might never come and yet might come any time. 

. = “ ° 

Senator McCarran. That is correct. 

83872—53—pt. 1-33 
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Senator Frerauson. Senator Maybank. 

Senator Maynank. Mr. Chairman, I asked and Senator McClellan 
asked for certain information from the Air Force. I was told it would 
take a little while to get those facts up. When we get those facts, 
I would like to ask quite a lot of questions. I do not know whether 
it would be appropriate to meet this afternoon. I do not know when 
we will get the answers to all the questions we asked on Friday. I 
do not know whether Mr. Wilson or Mr. Kyes can answer them. 

Senator Frravson. Have those same questions been submitted to the 
Secretary of Defense? 

Senator Maynank. We did not sybmit them to the Secretary. We 
put them in the record. Senator McClellan did on Thursday, and I 
did on Friday. 

Senator Fereuson. I am trving to find out whether or not the Sec 
retary of Defense Office has taken them out and has answers to them. 

Mr. McNet.. I do not know to what questions the Senator refers. 

Senator Maynank. There was a long list of questions in the hear- 
ings all Thursday and Friday. Senator McClellan asked most of them. 


MINIMUM BUDGET 


Senator McCrietian. Mr. Chairman, we requested of the general 
that he submit a statement to us, first what is the minimum budget 
that he thinks is necessary; in other words, how much less than the 

$5,090 million that he thinks is actually needed. He says he thinks 
the figure is something below that, they have made revisions and the 
figure is something be low the $5,090 million difference in your budget 
and the budget previously submitted that he was defending. 

Then I asked him when he arrived at that figure, say it is 3 billion, 
31% billion, whatever it is, in addition to your budget, to tell us how 
he would spend that money if the Congress gave it to him. 

I am advised, Mr. Chairman, that that statement from the general 
will be ready sometime today. After it is submitted, then, like Senator 
Maybank, I would like to ask the Secretary some questions about it. 
But we are not prepared to ask the questions or to submit it until it 
has been provided. 

Secretary Witson. Of course, General Vandenberg has to speak for 
himself. 

Senator McCietnin. While he has to speak for himself, I also want 
your judgment upon what he does say for himself. 

Secretary Wiison. My judgment is that the budget does not need 
to be changed in any detail. 

Senator McCietian. I may want to ask you about some particular 
items he says are needed and get your reasons why they are not 
needed. 

Senator Frerevson. Might I just say that when those figures are 
submitted to the committee, then they will be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, and sufficient time will be taken, and we will call 
another open hearing in order that we can ask these questions. 

(See p. 309.) 

Secretary Wiison. As far as I am concerned, you do not need to 
call on me again because if it is a factual kind of business, Mr. McNeil 
and Secretary Kyes, can evaluate the figures for you. If it is just 
a question of opinion, why you men can size it up yourselves. 
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Senator Fercuson. We will see what the answers and all are, and 
then we will determine what should be done. 

Mr. McNew. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that point that Senator 
McClellan made? 

Senator McClellan, there is one thing in this business that people 
have to take into account. You can always make a list of things 
that you want to buy with some more money, but not until you go 
back and look at what you can do with what you already have do 
you get the answer. 


JUDICIOUS USE OF FUNDS 


Senator McCie.uan. In other words, the Air Force is asking us to 
increase this budget to some figure, probably three and a half, four 
billion, I do not know. I want to know if we do it how they are going 
to spend their money, try to ascertain whether they would spend it 
judiciously or whether it will be wasted or whether it is necessary. 
Then after we get that statement from him I would like you to 
comment on it. 

If he says, “This is needed and that is neede d, and needed now, and 
we will spend this money for that, if we get it,” I want you to tell me 
why it is not necessary now and that you “would not spend it that way 
unless the Congress compels you to do so. 

I want to get two divergent views and weigh them in the hope that 
we can resolve this for the protection of our country, both as to its 
financial and economic interest and also as to the interest from the 
standpoint of defense and security. 

Mr. McNett. I agree with you, Senator. All I want to mention is 
this, in looking at any particular list you have to go back and look 
at all the aspects, taking stocks on hand, on order, as well as financial 
assets on hand or to become available. In other words, any review 
must cover the whole sum and not a limited and separate list of items. 

Senator McCiextian. That is why it is necessary to question you 
further about it. 

Senator Maysank. We want to go into the whole thing. We do not 
want to leave anything undone that we should do. 

Senator Fereuson. Then we will have questions later if we get that 
information and sufficient time after we do get it for an analysis of it. 

Senator Smith. 

FAULTY AIRBASES 


Senator Smirn., Mr. Chairman, I have no questions in addition to 
those I asked of Mr. Wilson 3 weeks ago, except with reference to the 
discussion that was initiated yesterday by Mr. Kyes on north African 
bases.in giving an example of waste in the Air Force. 

Earlier this year, when the Armed Services Committee was looking 
into the matter, I submitted several written questions on the matter to 
General Vandenberg. I share the concern of Secretary Wilson and 
Under Secretary Kyes over the waste in ares vases. It is my under 
standing that nearly half of the runways, taxiways, w armup strips 
constructed at the base at Sidi Slimane is so f: wulty that it is having 
to be dug up and completely rebuilt. I am most favorably impressed 
by your “statement, Mr. Secret: ry, that you intend to place responsi 
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bility in the Department of Defense so that we would not have a 
repetition of the ammunition shortage situation where a lack of line 
of responsibility prevented pinpointing the responsibility for the 
shortage. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR BASES 


With these changes in mind, I should like to ask you, Mr. Secretary, 
who is responsible ‘for the construction disgrace on the North African 
bases such as this example I speak of at Sidi Slimane where half of 
the runway construction is going to have to be done over, who selected 
the contractors, who sypervised the construction work and approved 
it and who in the Air Force is responsible for this? 

There are a number of questions. You may want me to break them 
down. 

Secretary Wiison. I understand what they are because I have been 
interested in that myself. It is a difficult one to pin down, just like 
you found in the ammunition case. The Army Engineers are the 
technical experts on the business, just like they are on reclamation 
work or flood control or a new power dam that the Federal Govern- 
ment happens to be sponsoring. The Air Ferce tells them what they 
want, how long the runway should be, how wide it should be. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand the engineers advise how to 
build it? 

Secretary Wixson. I went over and looked at that base myself. It 
was not a very good job. It was a poor jcb. Both the Air Force 
people and the Army engineers were were there. The only possible 
excuse for doing a poor job, which it is, and they will readily admit 
it, is that it was what we call a crash job. Originally they were told 
to try to build different bases in Africa in 6 months. That was an 
impossible assignment. Like many cases where you try to do some- 
thing in a hurry, you do not do it very we ‘ll. The bought $39 million 
worth of contractors’ equipment to do it in a hurry. Then they 
could not get the Berbers off the land that quickly even. That is a 
good example of getting a program out of balance. They hired 
lot of people and got them over there and they didn’t have some of 
the materials to work with. There was a question of sending them 
back home or not. 

Senator Maysank. Who did it, the Army engineers or the Air Force 
people ? 

Secretary Wirson. The contractor and the Army engineers to- 
gether. They were given an unlimited expense account to do the 
job in a hurry. They did not get it done when thev were supposed 
to, and they did not do a good job. That is no different than that 
Air Force production schedule I showed you that was adopted in 1951, 


SELECTION OF CONTRACTORS 


Senator Smrru. Who selected the contractors? 

Secretary Witson. I think the Army engineers did. 

Senator Smirx. Would you verify that for the record, please? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, and that was a pec uliar thing because they 
could not get any contractor to undertake it in the time. They sort 
of had a new firm that was a merger of a lot of people. You know, 
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business people sometimes do not like to try one of these impossible 
ones. They did not want their contractor’s firm name on a failure, 
I suppose. 

Senator Smiru. Who supervised the work? 

Secretary WILSON. It must have been the Army engineers. 

Senator Smirn. Will you verify that, too, for the record ? 

Secretary Witson. That would be the conventional way of doing it. 

Senator SmirTu. Who * the Air Force would be responsible for 
such neglect or extravagance and waste ? 

Secretary Wixrson, | - sure they will tell you no one was. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to know who it is. I would like to 
follow that through. I aniok it is very important that the committee 
at least, which has to work on this, know who is responsible. Fur- 
thermore, what I would like to ask and get an answer to is where the 
authority of the Army engineers begins and ends and the responsi- 
bility of the Air Force begins and ends. I think that is very essential. 


HOUSE STUDY OF NORTH AFRICAN BASES 


Mr. McNetn. Senator Smith, I think we can get the answers to some 
of those questions. gut the House Appropriations Committee, under 
I believe Congressman Riley as chairman, made a rather exhaustive 
study and 1 report on these north African bases which might be help- 
ful also at this point. 

Senator Smiru. lam glad there isa report. Iam glad to get your 
observations. But 1 want the definite answers to those questions. I 
think before we go on we should be able to tell where that line is 
drawn between the Army engineers and the Air Force. 


FUNCTION OF ARMY ENGINEERS 


Secretary Wison. It is clear enough where it is as far as I am con- 
cerned. The Army engineers are the agents to do certain things for 
the Air Force. They are the technical engineering consultants. They 
have certain responsibilities. They do not actually do the contractual 
work. They are just like an architect engineering firm in private busi- 
ness except it happens to be the Army engineers. For the record I 
will give you a statement on functions and responsibilities. 

( The followi ing statement was supplied :) 


FUNCTIONS AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE DEPARTMENTS OF THE Arr Force AND 
THE ARMY FOR AIR Force CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION 


The Department of the Air Force is responsible for the following, where 
applicable : 

(1) Determination of its construction requirements, both qualitative and 
quantitative, and defense of its requirements within its budget estimate. 

(2) Stating its requirements for construction of each facility in terms of space 
layout and allocation and general architectural style; characteristics of opera 
tions and equipment to be accommodated; height limitations; protective capa- 
bilities ; degree of permanence and quality ; and such other detail as is necessary 
to enable the designer to proceed with the design in accordance with the quali- 
tative and quantitative requirements of the Department of the Air Force. 

(3) Review, discussion, modification, and approval of design, preliminary 
plans, and outline specifications. Approval will not prevent subsequent changes 
required by the Department of the Air Force. 


(4) Citation and limitation of funds to cover the project costs. 
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The Department of the Army provides, where applicable. the following services 
for the accomplishment of contract construction for the Department of the Air 
Force: 

(1) Technical assistance in the preparation of master plans for Department 
of the Air Force installations. 

(2) Technical assistance in the preparation and defense before the Bureau of 
the Budget and congressional committees of budget estimates for Department 
of the Air Force contract construction requirements. 

(3) Execution of design, preparation of preliminary plans, outline specifica- 
tions, and estimates of cost in sufficient detail to enable the Department of the 
Air Force to exercise its final approving authority. 

(4) Based upon the commitments of the Department of the Air Force to pro- 
vide funds in the amount of the final estimate as submitted by the Department 
of the Army, preparation of proposals, advertisement and receipt of bids, or 
negotiations if CPFF contracts are involved. 

(5) Estimate of amount of funds necessary for construction contingencies, 
engineering, and overhead for Department of the Air Force construction projects. 

(6) Award and execution of contracts within the limits of available funds 
provided by the Department of the Air Force. 

(7) Administration and on-the-site supervision of Department of the Air Force 
construction. 

The foregoing areas of responsibility for Air Force contract construction are 
subject to such adjustments as are jointly determined to be necessary or desirable 
by the Secretaries of the two Departments. 

Senator McCarran. They see the work going on and they approve 
it as it goes forward or they can disapprove it. 

Secretary Wirtson. That is right, Senator. 

Senator McCarran. Therefore, the responsibility must be some- 
where with them. 

Senator Frercuson. I might say that Senator Long, from Louisiana, 
has asked the Chair for permission to prepare a statement and to give 
it to the committee or come personally before the committee on this 
question of bases and personnel. That may help to answer some ques- 
tions on what he found at least. 

As I understand it now, we are going to get answers from you, is 
that right ? 

Senator Smrrn. What I want, Mr. Chairman, and I want it to be 
specific, is where the authority and responsibility are. I am glad to 
hear Senator Long’s explanation of what we saw. But what I want 
is what is done according to the law specifically as to responsibility 
and authority because certainly in the ammunition shortage, that is 
what was lacking, a direct line of support and responsibility. I think 
that would be a help to the Secretary. 

Secretary Wiison. I can lay it out for you. Asa matter of fact, I 
am already doing it. 

In fairness to the people involved, there is a certain way they have 
been doing things for years in the military setup, and people you 
might think are responsible or should feel responsible do not feel 
responsible. 

Senator Smirn. But there must be somebody there that is 
responsible. 

Secretary Wiison. Do you want to put the finger on him so that 
we can fire him? 

Senator Smrrx. I do not care about the man. I want to be sure that 
someone is over there for the purpose of seeing that the work is done 
properly. 

Secretarv Wirson. They were there to see that it was done properly, 
but they did not do it. 
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Senator Smiru. I have figures that are perfectly scandalous. 

Secretary Wiutson. I agree with you. And that is why we are so 
sure that we can do these things we are talking about in this mainte- 
nance and personnel business and all the rest of it. There is enough 
money there. 

Senator Smirx. But you cannot do it unless you have a direct line 
of authority. 


PLACING OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Secretary Wirson. It is tightening up every day over at the Penta- 
gon, I want to assure all of you. 

Senator Frerauson. Did I not understand yesterday that you said 
that is one thing you anticipate doing, to arrange this procurement, 
whether it be Air Force or other things, so that Congress and the 
President and you can place responsibility. Did I not understand 
that to be one of your tasks ? 

Secretary Witson. You know, if you have competent people and 
they feel responsib ile, then you do not have the mistakes. You do 
not have to look around to find out who made the big mistake. You 
do not make them, or very few. It is when you drop the ball between 
a lot of people, and no one feels responsible or no one will take the 
initiative to try to get something fixed when they see it is going wrong, 
that is when you get into the trouble. 

Senator Fereuson. Is it one of the purposes to try to get the thing 
organized so there will be re sponsibility g 

Secret: ry Winson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I overlooked the question Secretary 
Wilson asked as to whether I wanted someone fired. 

Mr. Secretary, I am not interested in per onalities at all. What I 
am interested in is the most efficient Air Force or Defense Depart 
ment we can have. 

Secretary Witson. You want really to have the chain of responsi- 
bility and command rather than the particular person. 

Senator Smirn. I do not care anything about the person. 


DISMISSAL ACTION 


Secretary Wirson. I thought that was a sort of change in your 
position because the other day you were asking a question, I happened 
to see it on the television; and Secretary Talbot did not really like 
it very well when you implied that he was going to fire some people 
out of the pl: we bec ause the Vv had come up W ith some evidence. 

Senator Smrru. I would like to ask you the same question. 

Secretary Witson. I have not operated that way, and I feel a little 
hurt that you asked me, too. 

Senator Smirn. I think it is very necessary for the public to know 
you do not intend to take action against those individuals. 

Secretary Witson. I might tell you my position with people. As 
far as I am concerned, we want to present the Senators and the Con- 
gress with the facts. We want to present to the people all the facts 
we can without damaging our national security or giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. Anyone in the Department can talk about it 
on that basis. That is No. 1. 
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No. 2, when he talks about something, he should have the facts, 
and if he misrepresents the facts, then he is going to be held responsible 
for that. 

Third, I have recommended not pouring any unnecessary oil on any 
fires or starting controversy that does not help our country in this 
difficult period. That is a matter of judgment. 

Fourth, I suggested we work a little more and talk a little less. 

Those were the only instructions I gave to the people in the 
Pentagon. 1 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Chairman, I have a question or two I would 
like to ask of Mr. McNeil. Shall I do so now? 

Senator Frercuson. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. McNeil, since you have been the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense in charge of budgetary matters ever since the 
establishment of the Department of Defense, having served continu- 
ously under 5 Secretaries of Defense—3 Democrats and 2 Republi- 
cans—I believe that you are the best qualified and most informed 
person on the matter of just how the Defense budget is formulated 
from the beginning to the end. 


FORMULATION OF DEFENSE BUDGE' 


This committee has been subjected to a maze of conflicting and 
confusing statements and statistics about the making up of the Defense 
budget. I think it would be wholesome, I think it would clear up 
misurderstanding and would certainly help me and probably this 
committee in its work and its deliberation on defense spending if 
vou would tell us as briefly as possible how the budget is arrived at 
from beginning to end. 

Before you do that, let me ask you specifically to cover certain 
points, and I will repeat the points, if you want. 

To what extent and in what manner the military play any part, 
directly or indirectly, in the making up of the budget? 

Which decision is made first—how much defense will we need or 
how much money can we spend for defense ? 

Is the defense tailored to the decision on how much money to 
spend, or is the amount of money to be spent tailored to the estimate 
of what our defense requirements are? 


PARTICIPATION OF MILITARY IN BUDGET PREPARATION 


Was the participation of the military on the formulation of the 
Eisenhower budget any different in any respect from that under the 
Truman budget? 

That is a long list of questions, but I think you probably can answer 
it pretty much in an overall statement. 

Mr. McNett. First, usually the first step in the preparation of a 
military budget—and as we go along there are certain of these steps 
that proceed concurrently—is the recommendation on forces. The 
recommendation on forces made by the Joint Chiefs, and it is a 
recommendation and not an absolute decision at that point, covers 
only the major forces, the major force units. 

At that point in the case of aircraft, for example, for the Air 
Force, it would cover only about 40 percent : that is, the units that 
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are stated in the Joint Chiefs’ statement of forces would cover only 
40 percent of the aircraft to be in inventory. The rest of the sup 
porting aircraft are initially unilaterally determined by the Air For 
staff. 

In the case of the Army, the Joint Chiefs’ recommendations will 
state the number of divisions, the number of regimental combat 
teams, and the number of antiaircraft battalions. 

In the case of the Navy, the Joint Chiefs’ recommendations cover 
the number of active ships, naval combat air groups, and squadrons 
and Marine divisions and air wings. 

Now, from that broad statement of force requirements, the ae 
Navy, and Air planning staffs add to it or supplement it. The Air 
Force, for example, determines the number of separate squadrons sd 
other supplemental air units; the Navy determines the supplemental 
fleet. combat air units, support type auxiliary ships, and Marine sup- 
port squadrons; the Army determines the number and type of supple- 
mental combat battalions. So, the Joint Chiefs’ basic recommenda 
tions only cover a part of the units that generate requirements 

Those general force statements are presented to the Secretary of 
Defense. Either those recommendations, or the recommendations 
as they may have been discussed or changed, are presented to the 
National Sec ‘urity Council. After certain study and consideration, 
they then become the Secur ity Council’s statement of policy. 

Senator Smiru. The Secretary of Defense is one of the members of 
the Security Council ¢ 

Mr. McNet. That is right. He is one of the members. 

That statement sets the general philosophy and general outline of 
forces, but only in summary terms for major units 

Then the three services translate both the force units, and general 
statements, one of which might be, “We want adequate reserves,” into 
something more tangible in terms of personnel, requirements for posts, 

camps and stations, requirements for equivalent items, and require- 
ments for stock levels. Actually. there are literally thousands 
items, individual items, covering food, clothing, supplies, equipment, 
and so forth. 

That is all done at that point within a service planning group. At 
that point, - course, there is a translation of stated requirements 
into dollars by the budget programs that eventually are presented 
here. 

Then there is usually, and with varying degrees of effectiveness and 
efficiency, an analysis and review of requirements as initially tra 
lated into dollars. 

REVIEW BOARDS 


In all three services the review boards within each Military De 
partment make a great number of changes, because when these re 
quirements are translated into dollars at literally hundreds of differ- 
ent desks, there are different interpretations placed on a broad state 
ment of policy, whether by the Joint Chiefs or the National Security 
Council. 

You could say “adequate reserve,” what does it mean ¢ 

Almost every desk having a part in translation or in computation 
of requirements for his particular item may paseo it somewhat 
differently. There is an effort in the review groups in each of the 
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three services to try to achieve some consistency as far as that indi- 
vidual service is concerned and to see that the different requirements 
for the different end items fit into some general policy. Usually those 
efforts are based on what are called guidelines or assumptions which 
endeavor to define more precisely what stock levels, repair levels, 
maintenance and operation levels, and similar factors are planned for 
a succeeding year. Once that is accomplished, the budgets of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force are submitted to the Secretary of Defense 
and there there are a series of hearings. The hearings are based, and 
many of the questions in the hearings are based, on work or on ques- 
tions that might have arisen from staff work done throughout the 
whole previous year. 

For example, as a part of the budget process, sometime during the 
year you would want a person who had been working for some time 
on let us say, the program area covering naval air overhaul facilities, 
and had achieved a reasonable degree of competence, to find out what 
the length of time actually was between overhauls. It may be found 
to be substantially different than the information that was used in 
Washington for the translation or computation of requirements. 

Similarly, they might call on an air facility such as Oklahoma City 
or Sacramento, for example, to see what their expreience was on a 
certain type of engine. 


ANALYSIS OF REQUIREMENTS 


That type of information in a great many fields would be used as a 
basis for raising the question, and evaluating requirements for each 
item as you go through the budget request. 

We would use information on stock levels, usage consumption rates, 
and so forth, as a part of the analysis of requirements. Usually, and 
when that is completed, analyses like this are made and given to the 
service in which each project occurs and the reasons for recommended 
changes are pointed out. 

I have a few here. Here was one where we could not get any 
information—I was glancing at it a moment ago—on a certain type 
of thing. We could not get proper information as to the inventory 
or the rate of usage. However, we did find in this case that there 
had been made available by Congress some $382 million at the time 
of the review where only $108 million had been obligated in the 
last 3 years and $93 million expended and $288 million still to go 
in this field, in other words, only 20 percent progress in this rather 
simple type of area. 

Consequently, in this analysis of the request for new funds we 
marked a zero, because obviously there were sufficient funds for the 
present and requested more information about it. 

We might come to an item I was glancing at a moment ago where 
they wanted a training aid, a synthetic type of trainer, and the trainer 
was within the request for funds, but there had been a decision not to 
buv the airplane itself for which the trainers were requested. 

Now, that type of thing will show up. 

Next, you will have the actual experience factors which may differ 
from the factors on which the budget is based. These budgets are 
started a year before they are presented to the the Congress, with 
work done at various stages during that year. The last review may 
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be only 2 months before it is actually presented to Congress, and if 
you have 10 monthis later experience on usage rates or consumption 
rates, you probably will make some changes. Sometimes up and some- 
times down. 

All I mean is that you try to use the latest experience possible. 
Usually after that is done, each of these items are studied by the 
various subdivisions of a service. Many times they say they cannot 
live with the answer that would come out of this type of analys 
Then there follows across-the-table meetings, usually sometimes with 
the colonel, admiral, captain, or general that knows considerable 
detail about the individual project. You attempt to work out the 
right answer. 

Senator Smiru. Who participates in those hearings, both military 
and civilian? 

Mr. McNett. Yes, but I would say it is probably predominantly 


military as far as the service side is concerned. 
POLICY QUESTIONS 


Then frequently, as the three or four thousand different issues, 
whether it is the rate of training for nurses or the amount of hospital 
rations and all ths at, are worked out, it usually results in several basic 
policy questions being raised which are not in the budget field at all. 

In the budget field you can point out what the effects of 3 or 4 
alternative courses are and those are left for policy discussions after- 
ward. 

Now, I could go on at great length, but generally, that is the usual 
pattern for budgeting. What is intended is to try to see that the 
dollars are there to carry out the basic policy that has been established 
by the President and the National Security Council. 

I might mention in that connection, and it may serve partially to 
answer a question that was raised this morning in connection w ith the 
most recent amounts, actually as a result of the review we made of the 
January 1953 budget request, there were reductions in all 3 services. 
That is not what appears on the surface on the basis only of the final 
figures presented to you. But the initial review indicated reductions 
in all three services. Then when there was a policy decision that funds 
should be requested to equip an additional number of ROK divisions 
and to provide for combat consumption for many months ahead; that 
amount, when added to the Army, indicated an increase over the 
January budget. 

That is the type of policy question that might be raised and if a 
decision is made for or against, then the adjustments are made in the 
end amount. 

Senator Savronstauu. It seems to me, Mr. McNeil, that there is 
one vital point that I did not hear you say. 

Is it not the job of the military tentatively to submit a figure that 
they believe is for the best interest and security of the country within 
their branch of the service, then it is for the civilians to decide and 
balance that with what money may be available not only in the De- 
partment of Defense but in all of the departments of Government ? 
Of course, the first question is for you and the civilians, Mr. Wilson, 
to balance the need in the Department of Defense. The budget direc- 
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tor can go forward and balance the defense with all the needs of the 
service, 

Mr. McNetu. That is correct, Senator Saltonstall. It is a part, and 
that comes in at the final discussions with the White House or over 
at the White House and in the National Security Council in which all 
the various elements are brought together and each element receives 
its proper weight and consideration. 


PRICING OF ARTICLES 


Senator Fercuson. Who does the pricing of an article? 

Mr. McNeiw. The military department prices the article in the first 
instance. If, as a result of the budget review within the budget office 
of the military department or in the budget operation or function in 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense there is knowledge that the prices 
are low or high, every effort is made to adjust it so that it is a proper 
figure. 

Senator Frercuson. Take the Air Force in North Africa, who would 
price those? ‘They say they need 5 airports in 6 months. Would the 
service itself place the price and ask for that much money ? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. Of course, North Africa is one that has 
been well publicized, was one of the poorest jobs all the way around. 
So by taking a horrible example it does not mean that everything is in 
that shape. , 

Senator Ferevson. No; but that is one that has been discussed here. 

Mr. McNen. In that case those bases were started to be completed 
within a very few months, a quite unrealistic completion date. 


AIR FORCE RESPONSIBILITY ON AFRICAN BASES 


Senator Fercuson. Now, who is responsible for placing an unrealis- 
tic date? For instance, let us say the impossible situation of building 
these in 6 months. 

Mr. McNen.. In that case it was the Air Force, sir. 

Senator Feravson. In other words, they demanded the 5 bases in 
6 months and certain length runways and certain planes would have 
to land on them, is that correct ? 

Mr. McNem. At that point when they started work on those North 
African bases I think the House committee investigation will show 
that they did not have the plans for the bases. In other words, the 
contractor started to move in construction equipment, vet they did not 
have a normal layout for the base, the line items such as the square 
footage of the hangers, and so forth. Generally they knew they 

wanted long runways, ves, because of the type of base, but that was 
one of the problems in North Africa. 

As they started the actual construction, the detailed plans, locations 
of buildings on the place, and other things of that nature were changed 
constantly. 

Senator Ferevson. Where the Air Corps merely said, “We want 5 
airports in 6 months, we want them to be so we can land certain planes 
on them, we want certain length runways, and so forth, certain han- 
gers, certain concrete parking spaces and oil canacity,” then who is 
responsible for making the decision to say, “Well. that is impossible 
or that can be done and we have the money to do it ?” 
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Mr. McNet At that time 3 years ago that was the responsib ilty 
of the Air Force. 

Senator Frrcuson. Itself? 

Mr. McNEIt. Itself. But quite frankly, the engineers should not 
have accepted that kind of order without coming back, and they did 
not do it, they did not come back and say, “We can’t do it.” They 


went out and tried to do it. That is one of the reasons for the 
African - 
Senator Frravson. That is the reason we find it a horrible 


example / 

Mr. McNeit. That is right. 

Secretary WILSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like tos iV a little word 
for the Air Force. 

Senator Frrauson. All right. 

Secretary Witson. You have to look back at the times we were in 
then. We suddenly got awfully seared in this country. And while 
we might have had good reason for a number of other things th: ut had 
happened in the past, we have to recognize that we had a great threat 
of danger but we had not done much about it. And when they said, 
“We are in pitiful shape and the thing that would help us the most is 
some African bases, where w = the bombers we now have and our 


atomic weapons, we could threaten the enemy with reprisal if they 
start something. That is the only thing we can do real quick. I do 
not criticize the Air Force at all for trying. If we had had the war, 


those men would be great heroes even if they had to take off from the 
bases, and they are bum bases. 


FUTURE RESPONSIBILITIES 


Senator Frreuson. Now, in the future who is going to be responsible 
to say as to whether or not a thing can be done? There is little use of 
building a runw: ay that is going to crack up immediat ey even before 
you ti ake bombe rs off it. Whois going to be re sponsible } i the Defense 
Department that Congress can feel that we are not going to try to do 
the impossible ¢ Who is voling to be responsible from now on? 


ESTABLISHMENT OF REASONABLE COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. McNew. [ think, Mr. Chairman, that yesterday when that ques 
tion came up I quoted a provision that was inserted in the appropria 
tion bill of the last 2 years that requires the Secretary of Defense or 
his designee for the purpose to establish a reasonable completion date 
for each project, taking into consideration the type and location of the 
project, the climate and seasonal conditions affecting the construction 
and the application of economical construction practices. 

Senator Frercuson. When was that put into the law? 

Mr. McNetw. Two years ago for the first time. It has been in ever 
since. 

Senator Frrcuson. Was it put in after the bases were all started in 
North Africa? 

Mr. McNet. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. In other words, that law is an attempt to place 
responsibility ? 
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Mr. McNeu.. That was the intent as it was explained to me at 
the time. . 

Senator Frercuson. If it is put into the present law it will place 
responsibility on whom? 

Mr. McNen. It has to be the Secretary of Defense, but the way it 
has actually worked since that provision has been inserted has been 
that the Air Force, Army, and Navy have assumed a greater respon- 
sibility because here this had two effects, first, to place responsibility 
but also express the desire of the Congress for it to be done this w: Ly. 

You see, carrying on the thought that Mr. Wilson expressed just a 
minute ago in December 1950 and January 1951, there was a bit of — 

Senator Ferauson. Panic? 

Mr. McNet. Well, I was going to use a word of that kind, yes, in 
the country. Here on the Hill, and unquestionably we had it. Now, 
with that semipanic, semihysteria or, let us call it with emphasis, to 
get on with it regardless of cost, I can’t be too critical of getting on 
with the job and forgetting the cost, because it was the consensus of 
a lot of people that was the thing to do at the time. 

However, some months later, a year later, this provision I have 
cited indicated the sense of the Congress that this was the way our 
construction program was to be carr ied out. Ithink the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force since that time, as well as the Office of the Secretary, 
have carried out the philoscphy and concept of this provision quite 
well. Generally speaking, T believe you will find that in the con- 
struction program in the last year or two the progress has been im- 
proved, the quality and type of construction has been rather sound, 


there has been fewer and fewer instances where hindsight would show 
we are not right. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AFRICAN BASES 


Senator Ferevson. Are the five bases completed ? 

Mr. McNem. No. 

Senator Smirn. Right there may I just ask, Mr. MeNeil, it is not 
a matter of cost; if we had come to this great emergency and it had 
been as bad as it could have been and the ‘large planes could not land 
on those runways—and I am sure from some of the reports they could 
not—where would we be then? It was not a matter of money, it is 
a matter of construction, is it not? 

Mr. McNet.. That is correct. It took a long time. But I think, 
Senator Smith, that goes back to the point that Mr. Wilson made a 
couple of times vesterdi ay. That was, if you know what you want to 
do and what ought to be done, get the plan laid out, know how you are 
going to accomplish it, take the various elements required by the plan, 
whether it is materials in this case or construction or talent, and get 
on with the job in an orderly manner, frequently you finish it up and 
make it usable earlier than you would in any other way, and as a 
by produc t it is cheaper. 

Senator Smiru. You would be doing better with a direct line of 
respons'bility and authority, would you not? 

Mr. McNen. Yes. 

Senator Smitn. That is what I am trying to get at, between the 
Army engineers and Air Force we never can find where the line is 
drawn. 
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Secretary Witson. I would like to make a comment, Mr. Chairman, 
if I may. 

Senator Ferguson. You may, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. During the war I used to come down here to 
Washington to see General Somervell and General Campbell about 
some difficult assignment that we had or they wanted us to undert ike. 
They would say, “Well, we expect you to do the impossible, but we 
recognize that miracles take a little longer. 


WASTES CAUSED BY RAPID PREPARATION 


Now, war isa terribly wasteful thing, and rapid preparation for was 
is exceedingly wasteful. That is why it is so import: int that we get 
out of this business of dropping down to a pitiful and minimum de- 
fense position in the country and then recognize that we do face great 
danger and then open up the old pocketbook and wastefully try to 
make up for the past. 

Let us not do it again, and I mention it right now because of this 
Korean armistice. Let us not get foolish now if we do have an armis- 
tice, which we all hope for in order to stop the bloodshed and all the 
other things. Let us ndt be foolish now about this defense of our 
country. 

Senator Ferauson. You feel the great peaks that you showed on this 
chart, of trying to speed up production to cover a date of a so-called 
emergency can be very expensive, is that correct, and now if we drop 
these lines because of the Korean truce, w: ay below, and then never 
attempt to build them up again, it will be very expensive 


A—-14 PLANE SCHEDULE 


Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. Being an engineer, I am a little fond 
of charts. The first aircraft production plan here, if we had shut 
down the country on everything else, we probably could have done 
that. But then if we had had no war, we would have been in an aw- 
fully bad spot. We would have busted the aircraft industry because 
you would have had your full complement of aircraft—everything 
you needed and more—and following the history of the past the coun- 
try would have started to liquidate again. ‘That was neither a sound 
military nor a sound economic progr: am for the country. 

Senator Frrauson. That is the A-14 schedule? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Frercuson. April 1, 1951, is that correct ? 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. But here we suddenly 
realized we were in an awfully bad sh: ape. There were problems in- 
volved in t} 1e hew bombers whic h could not be overcome so quic kly, SO 
the Air Force said, “If we could just get some bases closer to the enemy 
and use our old bombers.” So let us not be too critical of the Air 
Force in the past on that one. 

You know, I think we said yesterday the only condition under which 
any of us have 20-20 vision is hindsight. 

Senator Smiru. Mr. Secretary, I am not thinking about criticism. 
T am not at the moment thinking about extravagance. We all realize 
it cost us a great deal more because we always get into the thing in a 
rush. That seems to have been our w: ay in the past years. But when 
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we have runways and taxiways and warmups that are considered 80 
or 90 percent unusable, what good is our money in it? What good 
is the bomber, if Russia should attack us in a hurry and we could not 
land a bomber on one of those runways? I am just wondering how 
many runways in the world we have like that. We happen to know 
about these. I do not want to continue on that point, but it is some- 
thig we will have to go through Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Witson. Senator, you understand I personally do not 
have to defend the past too much. I was not here. I had no respon- 
sibility at the time. I think I do know how we can straighten out 
some of these things. The reorganization plan that is before the 
Congress is a good step in the right direction, getting the people to 
pull together a little better. 

The President is doing a marvelous job with the National Security 
Council, reviewing these things realistically and practically, and I 
know, of all the people in the world, he understands this business of 
wastefulness when you are unprepared and are trying to make up for 
it. The same is true of men. 


FURTHER BUDGET DISCUSSION 


Coming back to the subject before us, our budget, I still think it 
is a good budget in the interest of the security of the country, and it 
is not trimmed just to save money, though I have no objection to 
saving money. I do not like extravagance or useless expenditures of 
funds. It is not constructive in any kind of human activity. 

I would just like to say I think we have taken the fat, water, and 
wind out of the budget. I do not want you to cut it. I assure you 
we do not think we really need any more money. 

Senator Frerauson. We have always recognized the fat and water. 
But you put a new element in it, the wind now. Will you define that 
term ? 

Secretary Wrison. Most of these folks here have pretty good 
imagination, Senator. 

Senator Frrevson. I think it is well to remember what you said 
this morning about these peaks and these valleys and particularly that 
part where you say now when the people are anxious, I know, for an 
urmistice in Korea. TI hear it said in the hall that now the budget for 
the military will not have to be so large, and so forth. I am glad to 
hear you say that we should not cut below preparedness. You feel very 
keenly about that, I assume? 

Secretary Witson. And particularly on the Air side of it. 

Senator Frrevson. You feel that we should keep the Air up and 
produce these fighters and these bombers and the combat planes and 
the supports? 


EFFECT OF KOREAN ARMISTICE 


Secretary Witson. I might say, many will be a little disappointed, 
as people will, that the — the armistice occurs we cannot bring 
our troops all back home. Under the terms of the truce, the final 
liquidation of the prisoners and all will take 6 months or more before 
that process is all gone through. In the meantime the situation in 
Korea, as everybody can tell from reading the papers, is pretty dis- 
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turbed. We will not dare take our people out of there. We would 
like to have a little more reserve of ammunition than we have in this 
country. We have plenty of it in Korea. We have a reasonable 
amount here. We would like to have more so we are not going to 
stop the ammunition production right away. 

Senator Henprickson. You need more in Europe, do you not ¢ 

Secretary WILSON. Yes, especially. We would hope they would 
make a little more over there themselves, but maybe we will have to 
give it to them. So that is going to have to be up to you folks, too 

Senator Ferauson. I feel, myself, that we would still have a powd . 
keg in Korea for quite a while. You feel that is true? 

Secretary Witson. It is obviously so, Senator; ves, I do. 

Senator Frrauson. And that we ought to be pre] ared, 
in the Air, and all the other services, to meet It. 

Secretary Wirson. These kinds of political-military disturbances 


in the world follow a fairly long cycle. They do not happen over 
night and you do not get over them overnight. In other words, the 
shooting stops but the war is not over. The mistake we made at the 


vher the hooting stopped 
i 


end of World War ITI was that we thought 


the war was over, and it was not. 


MILITARY PARTICIPATION IN BUDGET FORMATION 


Senator Smirn. Mr. McNeil, I would like to have you tell me was 
the parti¢ipation of the military under the formulation of the Eisen 
hower budget any different in any respect from that under the Trumat 
budget ? 

Mr. McN IL. There were points that were different he« use, first. 
it was not a new budget. Normally the budget process takes a com 
plete year or a little over to complete the whole cyi le. In this case 
the preliminary work had been done for the 
you had was a budget analyzed in October, November, and December 
and submitted in January. But you had 4 or 5 months more infor 
mation as to the progress that had been made, status of inventory, 
status of deliveries, and things of that kind. So without changing, 
without basing it on an entirely new plan but more on the evaluation 
of what could be accomplished, it was a reevaluation of the January 
budget very much as you might say happened during the hearings 
the House last year. 

The budget was submitted for about $52 billion and at the end of 
10 weeks of House hearings the Navy, Army, and Air Force made 
suggestions where some funds could be gotten along without. The 
House and Senate made other adjustments. The total adjustment 
was close to $5 billion, largely because you had 6 months later infor 
mation to work with at the time the bill was reported out. 

Perhaps Mr. Wilson has something he might wish to add to that. 

Secretary Wiison. As far as the fact that was made at the change 
of administration, I do not think the procedures were any different 
than we have used in the past. I was not here like Mr. McNeil was, 
but it has always been a problem to reconcile military desires with 
military minimums, and even when in the past record the Defense 
Department has done the best they could with it, Congress usually 
nipped it a little more. 


most part SO what 
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Before we had any Defense Department and it was the Army and 
Navy, the history through the years was that the Army and Navy 
always got nipped, so they always asked for more than they needed, 
so after they got nipped they were not in too bad shape. 


ANTICIPATION OF REVISED BUDGET 


The Defense Department has tried to take that out of there. Yes- 
terday I went over the record of what Secretary Lovett did last year. 
He started out with $71 or $73 billion and finally got it down to $52 
billion and Congress took some more out. 

Senator Frreuson. I think they anticipated the revised budget, did 
they not, because that would be the usual thing. 

Secretary Witson. And why quarrel some more with all these old 
friends? You know, this is not a popular job. I don’t like it very 
well—trying to put everybody on the spot, how they can get along with 
less money ‘and what you can do with this and that, and try to get 
people to take a new look at things that they have been doing the same 
old way for years. That is not easy. I frankly do not enjoy it. 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Secretary, I asked my question of Mr. McNeil 
because I felt he had been over there continuously with five Secretaries 
of Defense, and I wanted to determine whether in his opinion from 
that experience, not since the 1st of January, but from that experience 
whether he felt that the military had been frozen out in the making 
uP of this budget, if there was any difference between the Truman 
bu com and the Eisenhower budget actually in military partic ipation. 

As I understood you, the military setup first went through it and 
set up what they thought was right and then went to the Secretary of 
Defense and hearings were held. Was the milits ary comparatively 
frozen out in this budget any differently than it has been in the budgets 
in the past ¢ 

Mr. McNet.. I would not say they were frozen out. First, I want 
to emphasize this was not a completely new budget; therefore, the 
participation was not as great or in as many items. There was prob- 
ably greater participation by the civilian secretaries of the three de- 
partments and their assistants than ever before. 

Senator Smiru. More of the civilians but not less of the military ? 


BUDGET REVIEW 


Mr. McNett. It was less in point of time because the re-review did 
not require the same time as preparation of the full budget. In the 
‘reparation of the full budget you will find very intimate participa- 

om over a period of many months. There was this problem, that the 
review had to be completed in order that Congress might hold their 
hearings and act on the budget before adjournment. So one could not 
start from the very beginning and go through each and every project. 
Quite frankly, if there had been a complete review from the very start, 
these figures could well have been something less, because I am sure 
as we go along during the year we will find items included in this 
budget that we think are very sound at the moment, yet probably we 
can do with 90 percent of the funds for the particular item; we may 
find some items that are not needed and undoubtedly as usual we will 
find some items that will have to be done, that are not covered. 
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Secretary Witson. I was going to add a little to it by mentioning 
again the fact that in addition to the initial analysis of what was in 
the January 9 budget, we also did another thing. The National 
Security Council figured out how much money on an expendi 
side we could spend in 1954, and asked the Department of Defense to 
evaluate the feasibility of such a step from the viewpoint of national 
security, if the Federal budget was to be balanced cashwise. We went 
all through that in conjunction with each of the military departments, 
and when we made the final presentation to the National Security 
Council, all the Chiefs were there and the civilian Secretaries, and we 
said, “If we are forced to that rate of expenditure, here is what it will 
do to our military program.” None of us were for it. 1 could not 
go on that, 

Then we went back and said, “Well, what can we do without damag 
ing the security of the Country/” The same as you Senators are 
trying to do now. You want to take the money out, but you do not 
want to damage the military capacity of the Nation. Presumably, 
that is what you did last year when you took the $5 billion out of the 
budget originally presented to Congress. 

Senator Mayspank. Do you think the $5 billion we took out dam 
aged it? 

Mr. McNett. No, I do not, because they did not even spend what 
you did leave them, which is an interesting matter. 

Secretary Witson. I would like to assure you again that this was a 
complete and thorough analysis and review and I said we were al! 
in on it. I have great responsibility in it. It is where I think 
ought to be or I would not be here. 


it 


INTERAGENCY TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Smirnu. Mr. Chairman, I have one more matter I would 
like to get Mr. McNeil’s comment on. 

Since becoming a member of the Appropriations Committee, 1 ~ ive 
been increasingly impressed by the fact that it seems common pra 
for agencies of the Government to transfer mone ys around can one 
to another for various kinds of projects and activities. Presumably 
these interagency transfers, including working funds, are made on 
the basis that the receiving agencies are doing or are considered better 
able to do the work of a kind in which the transferring agencies are 
interested but for which receiving agencies require additional funds 
It is probable that in many instances this is a commendable arrange- 
ment because it results in progress, efliciency, and economy. 

On the other hand, the comparative ease with which these transfers 
seem to be made offers a wide opportunity for the initiation of further 
costly projects or activities that have little or nothing to do with the 
purposes for which the moneys originally were appropriated and 
about which the committees of Congress responsible for appropriating 
public funds and perhaps even agency heads themselves may know 
very little. I am talking about alleged instances in the Air Force. 
I have received some information that there is an excessive amount 
of this going on in the Air Force and that too much of the Air Force 
funds are going to other agencies doing work for the Air Force, which 
is not necessary work. I would like Mr. McNeil, to have you supply 
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the committee with statistics on specific amounts, specific agencies and 
for what specific purposes such interagency transfers are going on 
and have gone on in the Department of Defense and by the three 
services with agencies outside of the De ‘partment of Defense. 

I would like that for the record, if you please. 

At the moment, if you would care to comment on it, I would appre 
ciate it. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Secretary Wirson. I might add a request to that. While you are 
at it, find out who is responsible for ordering the transfer. 

Mr. McNew. Allright. I would not say that the Air Force in this 
case was transferring or utilizing services of other agencies to any 
greater extent than the other two. As a matter of fact, probably 
not asmuch. So I would like to clear up that point first. 

Perhaps the utilization of services and the transfer of money to 
other agencies has been in excess of what absolutely had to be done. 
There is always a question of whether you are asking another agency 
to do it because you did not have the pe ‘rsonnel, and any time you do 
that to escape from the personnel ceiling, it is basically Wrong, 

If, however, the request on the other agency is made because the 
other agency has personnel trained and is the best able to do it, then 
it seems to me to make sense. 

The Bureau of Standards, for example, is carrying on a very im- 
- rtant piece of work for all three services. From everything I can 
find they are the best equipped to do it. They do not do all the work, 
they do some of it. In other words, they contract out for certain 
parts of it. 

[t so happens in this particular item I am speaking of they devel 
oped it during the war, they have been the leaders in the progress in 
that particular field ever since. At the moment it seems to me the best 
place for that work to be done; it is a transfer. There are a number of 
smaller projects that go to other agencies, a few to Agriculture, for 
example. 

Another type of transaction is one which involves a transfer be 
tween departments; they are quite substantial. However, I think that 
by and large they are warranted. 


TRANSFER CASES CITED 


For example, a shipyard in New York is best able to make a certain 
type of heavy casting for atomic energy; we are doing work for an 
other agency and getting paid for it, and I think we should if we do it 
for the atomic-energy program. 

If the Air Force overhauls certain liaison-type aircraft for the 
Army, I think that is a good use of those repair facilities. I think the 
Air Force should be reimbursed for it or transferred the money with 
which to do it. So the transfer of money between departments, I think, 
makes for intelligent use of facilities in being rather than requiring 
the establishment of these facilities within each service. So I think 
there is a good reason for many of these transfers. There may be some 
found to be unwarranted. 
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REQUEST FROM DEPARTMENTS FOR TRANSFER CASES 


Senator Smirn. I would think that every agency that appears be 
fore this committee or other committees in support of the appropria- 
tion request should be asked to submit a complete list of the cases in 
which transfers of money have been made in the current fiseal year, in 
which they have been parties, either receiving or transferring agency, 
together with the justification for their participation in such transfer. 
I will join Mr. Wilson, Mr. Secretary, and ask that the persons respon 
sible for authorizing the transfers be named as well. 

Mr. McNetw. I might add that there are obviously 2 or 3 facets to 
this business. As far as the transfer within the Department of De- 
fense, the Army, Navy, and Air Force, that is one of the evidences of 
unification. 1 would think the only ones that might be criticized would 
be the outside agencies, outside of the Department of Defense, because 
obviously we are not going to do it inside unless the best judgment of 
all of us is that that is the best way todo it. TL understand that is what 
ihe unification principle means, 

Senator Ferguson. Mr. McNeil, what is the volume of work neces- 
sary to give this committee the transfers out of the Defense Depart- 
ment from one agency to the other ? 

Mr. MGCNei. Transfers and working-fund advances outside of the 
Defense Department : We can do it very quickly and very simply, but 
the transfers within is a point I want to bring up. That would be 
a tremendous task. Take the case of procurement, for example; the 
Army purchases trucks for the Navy, for the Air Force, and for the 
Marines. Now, funds are then transferred to permit the Army to 
buy them for them. Would I assume that that is not the type of 
transfer you had reference to? 


NEED FOR IMPROVED ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Senator Smiru. Mr. Chairman, my thought was, that I, as you 
know Mr. McNeil, think there should be a better accounting system 
so that we could know what is expended by the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force, but what I have reference to is transfers outside of the mili- 
tary or Defense Department. 

Mr. McNew. We can get that very quickly. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 615.) 

Secretary Witson. We have one other one, and that is the NATO 
business. When NATO was adopted it asked for things promptly 
that were without enough lead time to actually take the new funds 
and spend them for new things. So they borrowed them from the 
Navy, Air Force, and Army to some extent and they are supposed 
to be replaced. There is quite a bit of money involved there. 

There is more or less good reason for it. The fact that the Korean 
war was not financed as such ahead of time means that we got in some 
actual transfers between, well, the Koreans and ourselves, and so forth. 
So we will be glad to give you the figures that you would like to have, 
but I think if you took it outside of the Defense Department, it would 
be a constructive thing. Inside Defense would be an endless job 
for us and we would just waste a lot of money getting the figures 
together. 


. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION OF RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAULTY ATRBASES 


Senator Smirxa. Mr. Chairman, I have just one observation, then I 
will be finished. T want to make this because I want to be sure that 
the record is straight on it. 

Mr. Wilson raised the point about firing people and asked if I 
wanted anyone fired. He made the observation that if I did I would 
be reversing the position I had taken with Mr. Talbott. 

Again to get the record straight, I was talking about responsibility 
and not about firing, Mr. Wilson. There is a great difference between 
firing someone in the Defense Department for expressing his honest 
opinion to Congress or providing vital information. There is a great 
difference between that and someone in the Department being guilty 
of knowingly wasting millions of dollars and approving faulty con- 
struction, so faulty as to impair our national security. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frreuson. I think there isa considerable difference. 

Secretary Wiison. All three of us are in the same position. I am 
verv clear on it except one thing, that I do expect the people in the 
Defense Department to go to work, and when they do talk, to put out 
straight and honest information. If they do not, they are not doing 
their jobs properly. 

That is the only limitation. Like if a man has the responsibility 
for inspecting the machine work on a base and he lets the poor work- 
manship get by, whether Congress uncovers it or I do, he is going to 
be called on the carpet for that particular thing. 

Senator Fercuson. He ought to be subject to discipline for neglect 
of duty; is that not right? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. That is different from a witness testifying on a 
question, many times of judgment. 

Secretary Wiison. I am afraid that there are a few people in the 
Pentagon who have not been working very hard for quite a while. 
Maybe they will have trouble turning around and getting used to it; 
but the great majority of them are fine, sincere, honest, hardworking 
Americans. If they get the right kind of leadership, they will do 
the right thing. 

Senator Frercuson. We agree with that. 


PROPOSED STUDY OF DEFENSE SITUATION 


Senator Hriu. Mr. Secretary, when you were before the committee 
on May 19, that was your first appearance, you made this statement 
and I quote now: 


During the summer and fall of 1953 it is planned to take a new look at the 
entire defense picture. This would involve intensive and detailed study by the 
newly designated Joint Chiefs of Staff. 


Then you go on to say: 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 120-WING GOAL 


Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 120 wings for 
the Air Force, with 114, maybe 110, we think 114 is possible, to be activated and 
to be substantially well-equipped by June 30, 1954. 
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You add: 


The size oer te of the Air Force will depend on the results of this ne 
strategic study and the National Security Council determination based upon it. 

That is your position today, too? 

Secretary Wixson. That is right, 

Senator Hitz. In other words, your os now is 120 wings? 

Secretary Wixson. I did not say that. 

Senator Hix. You did say that. 

Secretary Wiison. I said that was the interim goal. 

Senator Hiti. Let me read it again. This is your exact language: 

Pending completion of this study, we have set an interim goal of 120 wings 
for the Air Force. 

Then you go on to say: 


The size and composition of the Air Force in the future will depend on the 
results of this new strategic study and the National Security Council's determina 
tions based upon it. 

That is your language. 

Secretary WILSON. But you are not talking about the dates and 
| times and in all fairness you must do that. Too many peop le talk 
about the 143 wings: (1) As if it were a lucky number that in some 

way would insure the secur ity of the United States and, (2) as though 
| we had it now. Or as though the funds and the plans were made to 
have it at the end of 1954. None of those things is correct. We do not 
have 143 wings now; we are way off from it. One reason I have care- 
fully gone over the production schedules is to show you that we have 
not cut any combat planes out of it. If we can make them, we will 


have made the best progress we have made in a long time toward the 
143 wings. What we have said in the meantime, we are not going 
to fool the American people any more by talking 143 wings as if we 
had them around the corner, because we do not have them around the 
corner. 

Senator McCarran. Are they in contemplation ? 

FUNDS FROM PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 

Secretary Witson. We have most of the money now in previous 
appropriations. A great deal of it came from the 1953 funds. ‘That, 
together with what we are asking now, I am hopeful will be sufficient 


to build the combat aircraft for 143 wings. There is no question about 
it; we have the money there for the planes. 
Senator Fercuson. And you are on the road? 

Secretary Witson. And we are on the road. Actually, the effort to 
do it was given up last January, January 9, not by the present adminis 
tration, when they admitted to themselves there was $4,700 millior in 
there they could not spend for combat aircraft. That is when they 
gave up the 143 wings, but no one was honest and told the American 
people. 

What I am doing now is setting the target for actual combat wings, 
well equipped; and if we do not get it, you can call me on the carpet 
for it. We have not damaged the progress we can make if we want to 
go ahead and make the 143 wings. 
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Senator Hitt. If we do want to go ahead. That is the whole story. 
What was done in January was not to desert the 143 wings goal but 
to stretch it out; is that not true? 

Secretary Witson. What is the difference ? 

Senator Hitu. There is a great difference. 

Secretary Witson. When ‘do you need the 143 wings? 

Senator Hirz. There is a question of whether you stretch it out, 
take a little more time to reach the goal or whether you abandon the 
goal. There is a great difference. 

Seecretary Wirson. I have said that we have neither reaffirmed it 
nor abandoned it. We have said we are going to take another look. 
Do you think 143 would be correct forever? Don’t you ever think we 
ought to take another look? 

Senator Hitz, That is not the question. You said in your first 
statement you now are going to have a study made, and after you 
make that ‘study you are going to make a determination as to what 
your goal would be after the study. Isn’t that right? 

ae iry Witson. Certainly. But when you say that we have 
taken 120 wings as a goal instead of 143 and you do not put the dates 
in, you are not really getting facts out there. 

Senator Hirt. You have taken your goal of 120 wings until you 
have the study made, and after you have the study ms ade y you do not 
know what your goal will be? 

Secretary Witson. The goal is the same old thing. We have said 
that the interim goal we are going to get by the end of fiscal year 1955 
issomany. I am pointing out what had been done previously. What 
we have set is all you can get unless you really give the whole thing 
a different kind of flip than ‘has been true in the past 

We are taking on a responsibility that is considerable to say that 
we are going to try to see that the schedule is met. If it is met, it will 
be the first time since Korea that it will have been met. 


PROPOSED SURVEY OF AIR WINGS 


Senator Ferguson. Mr. Wilson, is this a fair statement: The pres- 
ent Defense Department and the administration at present intend to 
survey, with the new Joint Chiefs of Staff, the new National Security 
Council, the new Defense Department, this whole problem, and not be 
bound by decisions previously made ¢ 

Secretary Witson. That is exactly right, Senator. 

Senator Hitt. In other words, you have an interim goal now of 
120 wings, you are going to make a study and after you make that 
study, you will determine what your goal may be? 

Secretary Witson. And when. You see, a goal without a date is not 
much, 

Senator Hirx, The goal, I think, includes the date you have just 
suggested. After you make this study, then you would determine the 
goal and when. Your goal now is nearer the goal of 120 wings. 

Secretary Wison. That is right, and they will be fully equipped 
wings and not paper wings like some we have now. 

Senator Hiit. Ll understand that. Of course we are all for it. 

Senator McCarran. In this budget your request is for an appropria- 
tion based on 120 wings, is that correct ¢ 
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Secretary Witson. No. You see, you have the time factor out 
there. And we are going to have enough money for the 143 wings. 
But we say that in the next 6 months it is not realistic to try to give it 

push and try to speed it up—when you are not now making what 
you started out to do—unless the country thinks that the danger has 
actually increased over what it was. 1 do not think it is lessened. 
Unless we want to face a complete change in our economy and go at 
the thing about like we did in World War Il—and if we did, | say 
we can make more planes in the next year and a half or 2 years han 
is in the plan—it will be a fine performance to accomplish this plan, 
particularly in view of the past record of lack of performance. 


CONGRESSIONAL DETERMINATION 


Senator McCarran. If the Congress should determine that the 143 
wings was the goal sought, necessary for the defense of this country, 
would it be neecsgary for Congress now to give you more money than 
you are asking for? 

Secretary Wiison. Not for airplanes ai d L procure ment. 

Senator Hitt. But it would for personnel, bases, and other thing 

Secretary Witson. It depends on when you said you would have 
to have the job done. 

Senator Hin. Of course, the idea would be to get it done as soo 
as you reasonably could, would it not ? 

Secretary Witson. If you want to take a hypothetical question, let 
us take a good one. When does Congress want tos ay we have to have 
the 143 wings? Are they to be all equipped with planes and are they 
all to have modern planes? Is it 2 years from now, 3 years, 4 years 
from now? You can’t do it at the end of 1954 any more. There was a 
time when you could have. But you cannot do it now. It is too late. 

Senator Frreuson. In the past, as I understand it, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff placed a target at 143 wings, not placing the number of com 
bat planes in a wing, not determining the number of bases, not deter- 
mining those facts, but said 143 wings. Is that correct ? 

Secretary Wiison. That is right—and not what kind of atomic 
bombs you would have to drop. 

Senator Fercuson. That is right, and they did not place any time 
limit on when the 143 wings were to be obtained. 

Secretary Wiison. They did originally. 

Senator Frrcuson. When? 

Secretary Witson. The first recommendation was that you have 
them at the end of this month. 

Senator Ferauson. They recommended that ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Frerevson. But the target has never been met. 


. 


EFFECT OF LIMITATIONS 


Secretary Wiison. Then the next time was that they would have 
them at the end of next year, the end of fiscal 1954. Then President 
Truman cut the Air Force budget request by $700 million and said, 
“You can’t spend more than $60 billion for the Defense Department 
and your foreign aid.” When those two limitations were put on, Sec 
retary Finletter—and I assume he was speaking for the whole Air 
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Force—said, “We can’t do it now until June 30, 1955.” After the 
change in the production plans and schedules in A-19, it was no longer 
possible to do it in 1955. 

Senator Hitt. That was the stretchout, was it not ? 

Secretary Witson. That was the stretchout. Now, instead of talk- 
ing about a stretchout, I have just been honest enough to talk about an 
interim goal which we were going to make. I guess it was a little 
dumb. If I had called it another stretchout like the previous adminis- 
tration, I would not be in all this trouble. 

Senator Frercuson. But you are trying to give us the facts as to 
what you can do? 

Secretary Witson. And also, to make it clear, I did not do the 
stretching out. It was done last fall. 

Senator Ferauson. We will recess now until 2: 15 in room 212. 

Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Kyes will be back this after- 
noon. 

Senator Hm. May I understand that I will be able to continue my 
questions ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

(Whereupon, at 12:30 p. m., a recess was taken until 2: 15 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 
FURTHER DISCUSSION OF INTERAGENCY TRANSFER OF FUNDS 


Senator Frerecuson. The committee will come to order. 

We were talking this morning about transfers. Here is an item 
T would like to have information on for the committee in detail. 

Office of Geographic Names: At first it was started out in the 
Interior Department with 1 or 2 employees. Now we find that it is 
up to, in 1953, 98 to 100 people. I understand it is being used in the 
Department of Defense. In addition to the $335,000 appropriated 
directly, it gets transferred from the Department of the Air Force, 

3.000, Army Map Service, $30,000, making a total of $448,000, or 
cloned a half million dollars. Will you get the information on that? 

Mr. McNen. I will get that and furnish it to the committee in con- 
junction with the information requested by Senator Smith. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 615.) 


PLANNED STRETCHOUTS 


Senator Frereuson. I would like to have the figures on the following 
if you have them. During the stretchouts what were the different 
stretchouts, and what were the goals and what did they actually accom- 
plish? In other words, what were these limitations put on the serv- 
ices, and how did the services react to them, and later did they actually 
meet even the stretchouts ? 

Mr. McNetu. In the case of the so-called stretchout of December 
1951, that must be the one to which you have reference. 

Senator Frerevson. I have in mind all of them. If you do not have 
the figures here, I would just as soon you would furnish them for the 
record. 

Mr. McNett That is all I know of. 

Senator FERGUSON. Just one stretchout ? 

Mr. McNet. That is all I know of that was identified as such. 
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Secretary Wirson. That is a little different from what they identi 
fied as such. There have been three stretchouts actually. 

Mr.McNew. There have been a number of adjustments to bring 
things into line with what happened. There was one what might be 
called a planned stretchout by th» administration in December 1951. 
In that case there was a ceiling for the Department of Defense as a 
whole, and for military assistance, for the military portion of military 
assistance, in that we were not to exceed expenditures of $60 billion 
for fiscal year 1953. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that not a limitation of spending? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes, we were to so lay out our plans so as not to 
spend in excess of $60 billion for the Department of Defense and for 
the military portion of military assistance. 

No 1 of the 3 departments even approached the expenditure alloca 
tions under that plan. In the case of the Air Force, the allocation 
was for $21.2 billion. Expenditures through June of this year will 
approximate $14.6 billion. It is awfully difficult to say that that 
expenditure limitation, 50 percent above that, caused a stretchout. 


CAUSE OF STRETCHOUT 


Senator Frerauson. How did it cause the stretchout if you had to 
spend $21 billion plus and you only spend $14 billion plus? 

Mr. McNet. I do not think it could. 

Secretary Witson. The money planners and the production plan- 
ners were not together. 

Senator Frreuson. So the limitations, while designed as stretch 
outs, did not accomplish that. Was it not the production that caused 
the stretchout ? 

Secretary Wiison. It was not the lack of money that caused the 
stretchout. It was a lack of overall management of the program. 

Mr. McNew. Over the 18-month period, January 1, 1952, to June 
30, 1953, the differences between actual expenditures and the amounts 
allocated were: For the Army, $2,878,000,000; for the Navy, $2,850, 
000,000; for the Air Force, $7,771,000,000; and for military assist 
ance, $5,227,000,000. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the total ? 

Mr. McNet. A difference of $18,724,000,000 short in the 18-month 
period. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question here? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 


SHORTAGE OF STRATEGIC MATERIALS 


Senator Maysank. Was not some of that caused by a lack of stra- 
tegic materials? We had the production law in effect then. 

Secretary Wiurson. I would not think so myself, because I think our 
military people had the first call on whatever we had. 

Senator Maysank. I understand that, but, at the same time, there 
were certain people in this country that harassed the military so much 
as to what they were going to rush, and one thing and another, I 
would not say it was not. I am glad to hear you say that. There 
were strategic materials that they did divide around among corpora- 
tions, I might say, and the military, but the military was to get it 
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first. On several occasions I had heard things were delayed because 
of a lack of chrome, aluminum, and things of that kind. 

Secretary Wirson. I will agree with you that the military people 
were harassed teo much. I might add they still are. 

Senator Maybank. | hope you do not harass them, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Senator Hill. 

Senator Maypank. Let me get this on the record first. There was 
that period of allocations during this time that the $18 billion was not 
spent. 

Secretary Winson. You are right, Senator. Actually, on the mu 
nitions business, the Defense Department and the Army and the Ord 
nance were asked to build the cartridge cases out of steel instead of 
brass. You are right. Those kinds of things did happen, and some- 
times they did delay the program. They did not have to delay the 
program, but they did because that introduced another one of these 
things that was not coordinated and planned. 

Senator Mayank. I am sorry it did not, and I agree that they did 
harass the military too much at that time. I think that is one reason 
for the $18 billion difference. It was a minor reason, of course. 

Senator Fereuson. But they did have a top priority. 

Secretary Wiison. They should have had and if they made enough 
noise, I think they finally got it. I was not down here, or I would have 
made more noise, I think. 

Senator Mayspank. That is right. You have tremendous competi 
tion, for instance, between the atomic energy plants and the military 
at that time. 

Mr. Kyes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the point, if I might, 
that I was building coaches during that period, which was under the 
transportation priority, which was a lower priority, and we were able 
to get our materials coordinated to handle those programs, as I think 
the record in the Defense Transportation will show. 

Senator Maysank. Some did not get priorities in the defense pro 
gram, Mr. Secretary, because I remember the late distinguished Steve 
Early, who represented certain freight cars, so to speak, and they 
could not get enough steel at the time. Some were fortunate and 
some were not. 

Mr. Kyes. I am not saying that certain people did not have trouble, 
but I am just pointing out one instance. 

Senator Maynank. There was quite some talk in the Senate about 
the fact that we did not have enough cars to move the wheat crop. 
There was quite a little trouble. 

Senator Frrevuson. Senator Hill. 


ORIGIN OF 143-WING GOAL 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Secretary, General Vandenberg in his statement 
to this committee last week asked some questions and then answered 
those questions. I would like to call your attention to a few of these 
questions, and ask for any comment you might have on them. The 
first question he asked was: 


What is the origin of the 143-wing program for the Air Force? When and by 
whom was it established and approved? 
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The answer: 

Four principal events were instrumental in bringing about the formulation 
of the 148-wing Air Force. ‘The first was exploding of an atomic bomb by 
the Soviet Union in September 1949. The second was the Communist invasion 
of South Korea in June 1950, signifying the Communist intention to use armed 
might. Third was the commitment of the United States forces to assist in the 
defense of Western Europe. Fourth, the calculation by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff based on our best available intelligence that by the middle of 1954 the 
Soviet Union would be able to launch an all-out atomic attack against the United 
States. 

Then General Vandenberg proceeded in saying that the Joint Chiefs 
agreed : 

I am saying that the Chief of Staff of the Army, the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, and I, as Chief of Staff of the Air Force, agreed to the 143-wing plan. 
All the arguments against as well as for an Air Force of this size were pre- 
sented and considered by the Joint Chiefs of Staff before a decision was reached. 
I want to empas’ze the fact that the 143-wing Air Force was agreed to by all 
the services as necessary to the security of the United States. 

I would be glad to have you comment on that, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. I think General Vandenberg in his historical 
statement of it is correct, that that is the way it was developed. I 
think it was developed by the Joint Chiefs after a study by the staff. 
Though I am not quite sure whether the first determination was tha 
Though I am not quite sure whether the first det t that 
the danger was June 30 this year, rather than June 30, 1954. I think 
the first decision was that it was June 30 of this year. 


RUSSIAN FACTOR IN DETERMINATION 


Senator Hitt. He said the fourth factor that entered into this de- 
termination for the 143 wings was that according to the best available 
intelligence by the middle of 1954—that would be about this time 
next year—the Soviet Union would be able to launch an all-out atomic 
attack against the United States. 

Anyway, so far as you know, that is substantially true, is it not? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is substantially true. When you say 
an all-out atomic attack, I think you could question that a little bit, 
because there is no reason to think that they have atomic bombs i 
quite that volume. If we had none and they had what they have, 
it would be a serious situation if they were inclined to use them. 

Senator Hitt. Our bombs would not be a defense against their 
bombs. Our bombs would be a defense in the sense we would be able 
to carry a war to them. 

Secretary Witson. That is what we have been counting on. 

Senator Maynank. Our bombs would not necessarily stop them 
from dropping bombs as an immediate counter weapon, so to speak. 

Secretary Witson. We have been relying on many, many things. 
One important one is the ability of our Strategic Air Force to retaliate 
promply with a very destructive effort. The other thing, of cour: 
has been the evidence that the free world is going to try to get toge ry Tr 
and oppose any Communist imperialistic aggression. 


CHANGE IN STRATEGIC SITUATION 


Senator Hiri. His next question, Mr. Secretary, was: 


ave there been changes in the strategic situation that indicate the desirability 
of reducing the 143-wing program or delaying the date by which it is achieved? 
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The answer he made to that question was— 

There has been very little change in the strategic situation. There are many 
indications, however, that Soviet military strength and particularly Soviet air 
strength has increased tremendously in recent years. The priority given by 
the Kremlin to the buildup of Communist air forces has achieved results. 

Would you comment on that, sir? 

Secretary Witson. I happen to be the one that recognized the threat 
of Communist Russia a long time ago, and I do not think the situation 
has greatly improved or changed. It was clear to some people almost 
right after the war that we had a strange partner in the last war. 
You take the Berlin airlift. That was a very definite indication that 
they were not going to play ball in a free world. 


REFERENCE TO DE TOQT EVILLE’S BOOK 


I am going to feel the same way after a truce in Korea. I will not 
feel any different about it. I do think we ought to all recognize 
that we have this possibility of real trouble in the world as long as 
the Russians have a completely different philosophy of government, 
of economics, and the treatment of people. As a matter of fact, that 
has been recognized for a long time. Mr. Kyes was just showing me 
a book. It would almost be worthwhile reading that. 

Mr. Kyes. To indicate that there has been some, I might say, in- 
telligence on this subject, this is 127 years old: 

There are at the present time two great nations in the world which seem to 
tend toward the same end, although they started from different points. I 
allude to the Russians and the Americans, 


Senator Maysank. Who wrote the book? 

Mr. Kyes. De Toqueville. 

Mr. Hiuz. What is the date of that, Mr. Kyes? 

Mr. Kyes. He was born in Paris on the 29th of July 1805, and 
died the 16th of April 1859. 

Senator Hix. I am talking about the date the book was published. 

Mr. Kyes. The first part was published in 1835; the second part 
in 1840, and Henry Reeves’ translation was first published in two 
volumes in 1835 and 1840. This abridgement was first included in 
the World’s Classics in 1946, reprinted in 1952. It is a French 
translation, 


I allude to the Russians and the Americans. Both of them have grown up 
unnoticed, and while the attention of mankind was directed elsewhere, they 
have suddenly assumed a most prominent place among the nations; and the 
world learned their existence and their greatness, at almost the same time. 

All other nations seem to have nearly reached their natural limits, and only 
to be charged with the maintenance of their power, but these are still in the 
act of growth; all the others are stopped, or continue to advance with extreme 
difficulty; these are proceeding with ease and with celerity along a path to 
which the human eye can assign no turn. The American struggles against the 
natural obstacles which oppose him; the adversaries of the Russian are men; 
the former combats the wilderness and savage life: the latter, civilization with 
all its weapons, and its arts; the conquests of the one are therefore gained by 
the plowshare ; those of the other by the sword. 

The Anglo-American relies upon personal interest to accomplish his ends, 
and gives free scope to the unguided exertions and common sense of the citi- 
zens: the Russian centers all the authority of society in a single arm: The 
principle instrument of the former is freedom; of the latter servitude. Their 
starting point is different and their courses are not the same; yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
giobe. 
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Senator Fercuson. Mr. Wilson, do you think that indicated a path 
back there and the path today ¢ 

Secretary Winson. Yes, sir. During the war I happened to be 
talking to my oldest son, who happened to be quite a student of history. 
That was when the Russians switched first with the Germans and 
then with us. Now they are against us. But he said at the time, 
“Why are you surprised about that, Dad¢ They switched five times 
in the generation just before Napoleon and just afterwards. ‘This 
imperialism of Russia is worse now because they are doing it in the 
guise of doing it for the people; while it used to be that the czars 
kept the people down. Now the Communist Party holds the people 
in servitude.” I just want to make it clear that as far as I am con- 
cerned, I have no delusions about it. 


REVIEW OF WORLD SITUATION 


Senator Hiri. Mr. Secretary, have you received from the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff since you have been in office as Secretary of Defense 
any review of the world situation, the adequacy of our forces to meet 
our national commitments, and if so, what views have the joint Chiefs 
of Staff expressed as to the requirement for 143 air wings? 

Secretary Winson. I think I can go back and say without question 
that our military Chiefs of Staff would have liked to have seen more 
progress made than was made. There has been no new study of the 
whole situation. That is clear. I think we should make it clear that 
the present administration has neither set aside nor confirmed that 
study but thinks enough time has gone by that we should make an- 
other one. I am sure that I would want to make another whether 
we had a change in our Chiefs of Staff or not—another complete review. 
Mind you, those four men do not make it. The vy have over 300 mili- 
tary men in their staff that really study all these things and gather 
together a lot of information, and then finally they come up with it 
just about the way we come up with a budget. 


MEMORANDUM FROM JOINT CHIEFS OF STAFF 


Senator Hiiu. Mr. Secretary, did not the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
recently as March 1953 advise you as Secretary of Defense that any 
reduction of the program of 143 wings to be attained as soon as prac- 
tical after fiscal year 1954 would increase the risk to national security 
beyond the dictates of national prudence ? 

Secretary Wison. That memorandum was mailed following an 
exercise, if you want to call it that, or review, to see what it would 
do to our military establishments—Army, Navy, and Air—if we re- 
duced the current rate of expenditures enough to make it possible 
to balance the Federal budget. This was a memorandum as a result 
of that review. I think that is why they wrote it then; there was no 
cther purpose. The civilians and the military Chiefs of Staff and the 
President and the National Security Council were all of the same frame 
of mind, and that was a proper thing to do, just so we could tell the 
American people we tried it. We went through and looked at it. At 


the time we presented the matter to the National Security Council, 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and all the Chiefs were 
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there, and all the civilian Secretaries and myself along with the other 
members of the National Security Council. We all looked over the 
presentation and listened to it, and none of us thought it was the right 
thing todo. Sothat isa rather meaningless statement. 

Senator Hii. Mr. Secretary, you have not answered my question. 
Is it true that as recently as March of this year, some 90 days ago, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff advised you as Secretary of Defense that any 
reduction of the program of 143 wings to be attained as soon as prac- 
tical after the fiscal year 1954 would increase the risk to national 
security beyond the dictates of national prudence? 

Secretary Witson. As I remember, it was more than the wings. 
It was the whole business. All they did without any further study 
or anything was to say we just think the same way we did before. 

Senator Hiri. How do you know they did not make any further 
study ? 

Secretarv Wiisow~. Because I was there. 

Senator Hr. When. you speak of study, and you say you were 
there, you mean they were going to study it within the room that 
moment ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. You do not understand how the place operates, 

Senator Hin. Suppose you tell us. 

Secretary Wirson. All right. The Chiefs of Staff review the things 
that they are asked to do. "The y were not asked to make a new com- 
plete study. I know that they did not make it. I am sure you cannot 
get any of them to say that they did. You can try it. They can 
speak for themselves. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Senator Hitt. Do they not make a new study or review new recon- 
sideration about every 3 months? 

Secretary Wutson. No, sir. 

Senator Hitt. They do not? 

Secretary Wuson. No, sir. 

Senator Hiri. How often do they make a restudy or review or 
redetermination ? 

Secretary Witson. Whenever they are asked to. 

Senator Hitz. You mean, Mr. Secretary, they just sit there and 
wait? They have no initiative of their own, no sense of responsibility 
of their own, and no self-starter at all? They merely wait for some- 
body to ask them what their opinion is? 

Secretary Wiison. Do not mark down the military men. 

Senator Hirt. I do not want to mark them down. I am afraid you 
are marking them down, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wrison. I do not know why you think so. 

Senator Hiri. You mean they just sit and wait for somebody to 
ask them for their opinion, and do not assume any responsibility or 
initiative in the matter? 

Secretary Wirson. Anyone could bring up the question and recom- 
mend that we make another study of this. We do not think it is 
right plus or minus. But until it is done that way, no such study is 
made, because they have a whole docket of things that they have 
officially been asked to do. They work on those. They come in with 
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agreement on the results of the factual review that they have made. 
The three Chiefs of Staff are commanders as well as heads of this 
staff organization. 

Senator Hira. The Chairman is not a commander, is he? 

Secretary Witson. He is not. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF JCS 


Senator Hitt. They have a definite responsibility under the law 
as your advisers. 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator Hitu. If they were going to advise you, you would cer- 
tainly expect them to give you current advice, would you not? You 
would not expect them to advise you on some conclusion they arrived 
at some months ago? It would be a current decision, would it not, 
made on the best information at the time, and the best judgment at 
the time, not some old, stale, antique decision, would it ¢ 

Secretary Witson. They are sticking to their stale antique deci- 
sion pretty well, I think. We are going to have a new study made 
as soon as the new Chiefs can get at it I do not know how different 
it is going to be. It is going to take everything into account, which 
has happened in the previous period, which is the proper thing to 
do, and Iam sure all the American people want it done. I just would 
like to make the point again that the previous studies and recom- 
mendations were neither approved nor set aside nor is anything else 
being done to delay the time when we would have the combat air 
planes for the 143 wings. All the delay that has happened has 
happened before the present administration had anything to do with 
it, including the latest reduction which was recognized and put into 
effect with relation to the January 9 budget. I have been trying 
to make that point right along, that the schedule of the production 
of bombers, fighters, combat planes, has not been reduced. It is the 
same schedule in total quantity—a few shifts have been made to try 
to make it—and I have also pointed out that the schedules have never 
been made since Korea. Starting July 1 we hope to make one for 
a change, in which case we will build up the strength of the United 
States, both airpower and everything else, not more rapidly than the 
paper targets previously planned but more rapidly than the record 
of the past shows had been accomplished. 


REDUCTION OF PILOT-TRAINING PROGRAM 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, do you tell this committee that re- 
ducing personnel, reducing the number of pilots to be trained, elim- 
inating the construction of new bases, and things of that kind, has 
not slowed down the advance, if you were advancing to 143 wings? 

Secretary Wutson. I have had many reports from different sources. 
I have had many letters from individuals. I have had communica- 
tions from Congressmen and Senators. We had Sarnoffs’ Commit 
tee that was just completing a survey at the time we arrived here. 
They all said there was a great misuse of manpower in the armed 
services, and great reductions in personnel could be made without 
interfering with the combat effectiveness of the country. 
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Certainly there is some basis for that kind of thinking. No one 
in the Defense Department said reduce the pilot training to what the 
first suggestion of the Air Force is, and I do not think they are going 
to go that low, either. It is an old military trick when the civilians 
put a little pressure on to get the expenses down, to pick out some- 
thing essential and claim it must be eliminated. Therefore, you are 
sort of frustrated in getting any economies in the program. 

It is ridiculous to talk about cutting the pilot training that low 
instead of taking it out of the band musicians and some of the other 
extra kinds of things you do not have to do. 

Senator Hitx. Then you do not favor cutting down the pilot train- 
Ing ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. Not to any such figure as that, sir, and it is not 
going to be done, either. 

Senator Hity. To cut from 12,000 to 7,200 would be a pretty pre- 
cipitate cut. 

Secretary Witson. It certainly would be a very foolish one. 

Senator Hitt. How many do you propose to cut to? 

Secretary Wiison. I do not know exactly, sir. Maybe eight or nine 
thousand, somewhere in there. I would just like to say again that the 
money planning, the production planning, and the personnel planning 
were not coordinated, and a great deal of money was being wasted. 


PILOTS FOR MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


Mr. McNet. I would like to bring out that the 12,000 figure you 
use includes 2,000 pilots for military assistance, and not United States 
pilots. 

Senator Hii. hey are necessary, too, are they not? 

Mr. McNet. Surely, but the cost of training these people is charged 
to military-assistance funds. 

Senator Ferauson. That would come under the Mutual Security 
bill. 

Mr. McNet. Except for the military personnel who actually train 
them, whose charge we bear. Otherwise the cost of training pilots 
under the Mutual Security Act is charged to Mutual Security funds, 
and not Department of Defense funds. 

Senator Fercuson. So you would not touch the 2,000 by a cut in Air 
Force funds. 

Mr. McNeu. First, they are not sending enough trainees over. They 
have not been able to get that many in the program. But the 10,000 
and 12,000 figures that have been used before this committee include 
a 2,000 allocation for pilots for military assistance. 

Mr. Kyes. May I bring out a point, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 


WEATHER-GATHERING INFORMATION 


Mr. Kyes. The weather-gathering function of the three services has 
been substantially expanded. An example is in the Air Force, with 
an onboard complement of 4,000, which is 4 times the United States 
Weather Bureau authorized staff. Within the Air Force the Strategic 
Air Command has an independent forecasting staff over the weather. 
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Senator Fereuson. You feel there could certainly be a cut in per- 
sonnel there. 

Mr. McNett. That is a possibility. 

Senator Maypanx. That is one thing I have discussed in the State 
and Justice Department appropriation bill, in which they cut out 80 
stations. I made a motion to increase some of them because the 
Weather Bureau put the whole thing on the CAA and Air Force. 
They cut out stations in my State because the “y said the Air Force 
could do what the Weather Bureau could do, and that was in the larg- 
est peach county in the United States. I am not criticizing anyone, 
but that is one of these transfers where they cut out the weather sta- 
tion at Spartanburg and dumped it on the Air Force, and said they 
could look at the information on weather and they would look after 
the largest peach county in America, where fortunes are made or lost, 
depending on the forecasts of the weather. 

Mr. Kyes. I am not trying to criticize the Air Force either. 

Senator MayBaNnK. These transfers are terrible. They did the same 
thing in South Carolina on one other matter, where they transferred 
the station to the CAA. 

Mr. Kyes. There is quite a bit of detail in the report of the Pre 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services dated July 7 7, 1952 with respect to specialist personnel 
officers. 

Senator MaysBank. Iam in thorough agreement with you on the Air 
Force. 

STUDY OF MANPOWER WASTES 


Mr. Kyes. Here under the heading of “The Men,” it says: 

In the field of manpower, however, our studies have produced a totally differ- 
ent result. Here we have found a high degree of waste—inexcusable waste 
and an unconscionable amount of inefficiency. There is no reason why this 
waste cannot be removed to the benefit both of our defenses and our economic 
health. 

Senator MayBaNnk. I want to get this Weather Bureau straight. I 
happen to have made the motion with respect to that. 

Senator Hitz, If I may continue here. 

Senator MayBank. I wanted to keep the record straight on that. 
The Air Force never wanted it. 

Senator Fercuson. I might put in the record that on the Commerce 
Bureau, the revised estimate was about $25 million. We gave in that 
bill $27 million. So we increased the allowance. 

Senator Maypank. We did. I think you made the motion or 
brought it up, as I recall. The only thing I wanted to show was that 
they transfer all this work to the Air Force, and the Air Force does not 
want it. 

Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, if you did not heed this advice of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as to the reduction in the 143 wings, what 
military advice did you have in coming to the conclusion that you 


did. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 143-WING GOAI 


Secretary Witson. I have been trying to explain time after time, 
but the people that do not want to understand it will not understand 
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it, that we neither set aside that 143-wing goal or anything else. That 
is a paper business. We do not have 143 wings in this country. 

Senator Hitz. That is a goal. 

Secretary Wison. Surely. We did not say we set aside that goal. 
We said realistic ‘ally it is not going to be met, and took the previous 
plan and said, “Instead of slipping some more like in the past, but 
still pretending to follow an unattainable plan, we are going to quit 
that.” We were just honest enough to say that we were going to have 
120 wings under the program. 

Senator Hm. Then you are going to have a study made and after 
that study you will determine what else might have or might not have. 

Secretary Witson. It might be 160 for all T know, or any old thing, 

Senator Hitz. Any old thing. 

Secretary Wirson. Do not call it any old thing. 

Senator Hiiv. I am just using your language, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Wirson. I am used to a little slang | sometimes. 

Senator Hin. When you use the expression “any old thing,” it 
might mean any old thing. It might be any number. It might be less 
than 120. 

Secretary Witson. We have been using too many old things in 
wings now. I can tell you that. 


CONSULTATION WITH MILITARY MEN 


Senator Hitt. Mr. Secretary, did you consult any other military 
men ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I did not need to, because they would say “ Yes.’ 
That is the study, and everybody knew it. Until a really complete 
review is made, and that will take months, there will be no other 
determination. If you said you would need 120 you need substance 
back of it. If you said 160 and we needed more billions of dollars, 
you would have to justify that. 

Senator Hitz. In other words, you disregarded the military advice 
with the idea of having a study made? 

Secretary Winson. No, sir, you are still trying to put words in my 
mouth, and you cannot do it. 

Senator Hitz. No, I found that impossible, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Witson. Walter Reuther finally came to that conclusion 
after about 5 years, too. 

Senator Hriy. He got some pretty good contracts. 

Secretary Wiison. They were fair, and that is what our Defense 
Department is getting right now. 


COMPOSITION OF 143-WING UNIT 


Senator Frrevson. Did this 148 total include 126 combat, 17 
assault ? 

Secretary Wiurson. That is my recollection. 

Mr. Kyrs. That is troop carriers. They are called assault troop 
carriers. Incidentally, in passing, Mr. Chairman, the Air Force de- 
sired 155 wings. The Joine Chiefs of Staff said 143 wings, or they 
agreed on it, and it is interesting to note that the aircraft totals are as 
gi reat Or greater in 143 wings as they were in that 155-wing program. 
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Senator Frereuson. As I understand it, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
did not undertake to say the number of planes. 

Mr. Kyers. No, the Joint Chiefs of Staff did not specify, as I unde: 
stand it, the number of planes. It was only the number of wings. In 
executive session we will show you the breakdowns of the planes of the 
proposed Air Force of 155 and 143 wings and show you the com 
parison of the number of planes which will be most interesting to you. 

Senator Fercuson. I think we ought to have those put in the record 
in executive session. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF PERSON NEL 


Secretary Witson. Mr. Chairman, I think some realistic discussion 
on this personnel business would help everybody. A year ago the 
plan for the end of fiseal 1954 for the Air Force was 1,061,000 men, 
with an average during fiscal 1954 of 1,044,000. We are now talking 
about 970,000 average, and that is all of the efficiency we expect to pick 
up. Iam a little ashamed we cannot do better, because the 1,044,000 
was a markdown from 1,900,000 which was the first estimate of the 
Air Force they would need for the 143 wings. 

Senator Frreuson. They said they would need 1,900,000 ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. That is right, and my predecessor, Mr. Lovett, 
working with the Air Force, worked that down first to 1,700,000, and 
then it went down to 1,210,000 and on the final review it went down 
to 1,061,000. Tam frank enough to say I do not think the Air Force 
know what they could do if they would get at it. 


REDUCTION OF B-47 BOMBERS 


Senator Hinz. Mr. Secretary, you were talking about planes a few 
minutes ago. Is it true that there has been a reduction of some 2 
B47 jet bombers ? 

Secretary Witson. In the 1954 budget proposed, there were more 
jet bombers than we have now ordered, but we do not have to ordet 
them yet. There are none canceled out. It simply means that on the 
lead time we do not need to order them now. I want to make that 
clear again. The lead time for ordering bombers or fighters for ce 
signs already in production is substantially less than when you start 
up something new. You have to finish your engineering on it. Yo 
have to make your tools, you have to hire an operating force, you have 
to find your suppliers that can make the parts. That is all organized 
now. Youcan keep that going. You do not have to decide today tl 
3 years and a half from now you need some more B—47's. You can « 
cide that a little later. 

Senator Hitx. But you have eliminated these 200 B-47’s? 

Secretary Witson. Eliminated only in the sense—— 

Senator Hitz. Only in the sense you are not going to order them 
now ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. That is different; getting them now is some 
thing different. 

Senator Hitz. I realize that. 

Secretary Wirson. I explained this morning they were ‘in the 
schedule. Everything that is in that schedule we are going to keep 
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there with the exception, as I would like to mention again, we are 
going to try to make a schedule for a change. 

Senator Hix. I had understood you to say not once, but a good 
many times, that you had not eliminated any combat aircraft. 
Surely 200 B-47 jet bombers would be combat planes. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANNING 


Secretary Witson. They have not been ordered yet. The aircraft 
industry and so would the Air Force think it was wonderful if Con- 
gress would appropriate money for 5 years of production, that is, 
pli in it out for 5 years and spend $20 billion a year for 5 years. They 
would all cheer over that. 

Senator Hix. Were not these 200 B-47’s in the program ? 

Senator Frrevuson. Just a moment. He had not finished his last 
question. 

Senator Hit. I do not mean to interrupt. 

Secretary Witson. We think the people responsible should be able 
to take a look at it. Congress wants to look at it every year to see 
whether the money is spent properly, and they are entitled to do it. 
If you order these things too far ahead, and you get a lot of material 
that has to be changed. You get all the easy things, and it is under- 
foot, and rehandled, and the Government has to put up the money for 
it. It is too critical a time in the world to keep on wasting money. 
I want to assure you we have not cut the current program. ‘We have 
just been honest with the American people and told them we are not 
going to get those 143 wings as quickly as they had been told they 
were going to get them before, because the plans and production and 
the organization of the business had not been such as to underwrite 
it. We said we are not setting any new easy schedules for ourselves. 
We are taking the old ones we found here. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Wilson, were not the 200 B-47’s jet bombers in 
the program to be ordered ? 

Secretary Witson. They were in the Air Force program that they 
put up because they have to tell the Congress what they are going 
to spend the money for, or you men will not give it to them. They 
have to say what they are going to spend it for. In order to get the 
commitment to spend it, they were getting that way out there, and 
getting the program frozen on probably the wrong thing. 

Senator Hitz. Do you mean to tell me that a B-47 jet bomber is 
not the right thing? It is about the most recent bomber we have. 

Secretary Witson. I am talking about three and a half years from 
now. Are you so sure that it is the right thing three years from 
now ¢ 

Senator Hitz. I am not answering the questions. You are the ex- 
pert testifying here. I want you to tell us what your opinion is. 

Secretary Wizson. I am telling you I do not know three and a half 
years from now. I want to have another look at it before I put my 
money down on the wrong horse. 

Senator Hiuz. Did you cancel out these bombers because you did not 
think they were the right bombers ? 
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ELIMINATION OF B-47 BOMBERS 


Secretary Witson. They were never canceled out. 

Senator Hiti. They were in the program. I do not mean you can- 
celed a contract on them. They were in the program to be bought. 

Secretary Witson. They are only in the program in the sense that 
somebody wanted them. I would like to say again that due to the 
change in the administration the program did not get the working 
over that it has had in the past. 

Senator Hint. Then the bombers are now out of the program, are 
they not ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I do not know whose program to call it. They 
are out of the ones we are asking the money for. 

Senator Hii. They are out of the original program. Can we not 
call it the original program. 

Secretary Witson. Who is going to sponsor the original program 
now ? 

Senator Hitz. Certainly you are not sponsoring it. I want to say 
that to you, my dear sir. 

Secretary Witson. That is right, sir. 

Senator Hinz. I just want to know whether they are out or in the 
program. I am not asking you to sponsor it because you made it 
very evident that you are not sponsoring it. 

Secretary Wirison. Let us call it the Truman budget program. 
They are out of there. 

Senator Hitt. That is what I am trying to get for the last half 
hour, that they are out. 

Secretary Wiison. Mr. Kyes whispered to me that they are mostly 
for training and not fighting groups. 

Senator Hiri. But in case of emergency they would 
Strategic Command as bombers. 

Secretary Witson. If you have them. 

Senator Hitu. Sure, that is it. If you have them. That is the 
point, exactly. Now we are in agreement, Mr. Wilson. And if you 
have an emergency, they go right in as combat strategic bombers, is 
that right? 

Secretary Witson. But the point is that you can still have them if 
you want them, and you do not have to pay for them if they are not 
the right thing to do. 

Senator Hitt. You mean you can still have them at some future 
date. 

Secretary Witson. That isthe only time you can get them now. 

Senator Hiii. Some later date than if they were in the program 
now ¢ 

Secretary Wiison. No, at the same date. 

Senator Frercuson. Do I understand, Mr. Wilson, that these bomb- 
ers could not be obtained any quicker if they are in the program now 
or out of the program now, and put back later ? 

Secretary Witson. They would not have been obtained any sooner 
than they can be obtained from a decision made a year from now. 

Senator Frercuson. So if the new Chiefs of Staff decide that they 
go back into the program within 6 months or a year, there will not be 
any delay ? 
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Secretary Wiison. That is correct. 
Senator Fercuson. On those bombers. 


DELIVERY SCHEDULE 


Senator Hitt. How do you explain that, Mr. Wilson / 

Secretary Witson. Because the length of time it takes to make them 
after you order them, you still have that time. You still have plenty 
of time. 

Senator Hii. If you advance the time 6 months or a year, it is that 
time beyond the 6 months or a year? 

Secretary Witson. You are still thinking in the old rut that you 
have to have 314 years from the time you order something until you 
get it, and it is not so. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, might I ask this question. How 
much time do you need between the time you let an order or give an 
order until delivery can be antic ipated ¢ 

Secretary Witson. One of the aircraft manufacturers made a study 
forme. I gave it to the chairman. 

Senator Frerauson. It is in the record. 

(See p. 447.) 

Secretary Wixson. And Mrs. Smith also has a copy, because the 
lead time business confused her. 

Senator McCietian. Will you yield at this point because I am a 
little confused ? 

Senator Huw. I yield if you wish toc ‘lear up something. 

cepaes MeChasaan. What is the reason you say now that if you 
decide a year later that these planes are necessary in the program, 
and paviaebla to procure them, you can give the order to the manu- 
facturer 1 year from now and will get the planes just as soon as you 
could get the planes if you gave the order now ? 

Secretary Wuson. That is right. 

Senator Mc@€iettan. What accounts for that. Is it because the 
company has orders now / 

Secretary Wiison. That is right, sir. 

Senator McCiecian,. To carry it through until that period / 

Secretary Witson. That is right. 

Senator McCuetian. So if you added this other 240 planes to it, 
there would be 240 planes to be produced on beyond that period of 
time. Is that what you are saying? 

Secretary Wiison. Yes, sir. As a matter of fact, it is probably 
a billion or a billion-and-a-half dollars more in our budget now than 
we really need in there on this basis we are talking about, but we 
thought we better leave it in there for a little extra turn-around time 
or some unforeseen thing. Ido not know what might happen. There 
is plenty of latitude in it. I think maybe we did make the right deci- 
sion, because we are having enough trouble to explain to the people 
the 5-billion reduction. If it was six and a half, we would be in more 
trouble, I suppose. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS LIMITATION 


Senator McCie.ian. The point I want to ask you in that connection, 
is this billion plus that you have available at any time if you decide 
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that you need it, is it free money that you could apply to these 200 
B-47 planes at any time? 

Secretary Witson. You mean do we have some extra money ¢ 

Senator McCretian. I understood you to say you had more than a 
billion dollars. 

Secretary Witson. The Air Force has the right to transfer money 
between models. They cannot between certain kinds of expense allo- 
cations. When we say we have a certain amount of money for air- 
craft and related procurement, we have to spend it for aircraft and 
parts. We cannot spend it for bases or something else. 

Senator McC Letian. IT understand that. 


CARRYOVER OF UNSPENT FUNDS 


Secretary Witson. At the end of this fiscal year—at the end of this 
month, we will have a carryover of unspent funds. 

Senator McCiettan. Are they obligated or not ¢ 

Mr. McNem. There will be close to $2 billion in that account. 

Senator McCietnan. Unobligated at the end of this month ¢ 

Secretary Wirson. That is mght. In addition, we will have three 
and a half billion more, but the total amount is $19.7 billion, plus three 
and a half billion of new money, which is $23 billion for aircraft and 
related procurement not yet spe nt. 

According to our figures, it is enough to buy combat planes for the 
whole 143 wings. As a matter of fact, the Air Force said last year 
that they only lacked about $700 million of having enough money last 
year. They got $11 billion last year for aircraft and related procure 
ment. While they were cut in some other areas, as I understand it, the 
procurement areas were not cut at all. 

Mr. McNer That is right. 

Secretary Witson. So the money is there for this purpose. We 
want to build good planes. We want to build them right. We want 
to make the schedule and get them out there. If we ever do have to 
fight, we do not want to send our boys into battle with some obsolete 
crates to fight with. 

Senator McCietxian. I understand that. These 200 B-47 add 
tional planes might be important. Iam trying to get from your testi 
mony that you have not placed a order, and the reason you have not 
is because, even if you placed it now, the planes will come in at the 

same time if you place the nde a year from now. Therefore there 
is no need to hurry about it. In the meantime you can wait and 
determine whether that money might better be spent somewhere else 
or whether an improvement is made on this plane that you want to 
add to the 200. 

Secretary Wuson. You are absolutely correct. 

Senator McCieitian. I was trying to clarify your testimony, and 
my own understanding of it. Thank you very much, Senator Hill. 

Secretary Witson. I understand it so well T have trouble explain 
ing it. 

Senator McCietian. I might say something to you, if you are not 
a lawyer, that you would not understand; and you being a manu 
facturer, can tell me much that I do not know. 

Secretary Wiuson. That is right. 
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Senator Hitu. Mr. Secretary, of course, if you had felt that you had 
to have these planes quickly, you could increase the plant capacity 
and go on a two-shift operation in a plant. 

Secretary Witson. If we change our approach to the problem, or 
had changed it 3 years ago and gone on a different kind of mobilization 
basis, and put more effort into getting planes quickly, we would have 
been in a better position than we are in now. But we did not do that. 
There is no reason that I see to do it now, except that I think we 
are undertaking quite a job if we really get them up to production 
and achieve what the plan is. We are going to go to great lengths 
now to see what the troubles and bottlenecks are, and hope to make 
this schedule and get the Air Force equipped and out where it 
should be. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BASES CURTAILED 


Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, we have had testimony here that the 
construction of some 14 bases has been canceled, bases necessary for 
143 wings, and that it takes about 2 years to build a base. If it 
should be determined that 143 wings is still necessary as the minimum 
requirement for our national security, will not the delay in construc- 
tion of those bases constitute a bottleneck in the development of a 143- 
wing Air Force? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not think so. I think we can build the 
hases along and parallel with the airplanes and the personnel, and 
keep the job in a balanced program that will give us the maximum 
security for the country. There is no use of having bases in the 
wrong places without the right equipment. There is no use having 
men activated in wings and not have combat planes to fly. This 
training business is a funny thing. If we do not look out, we train 
the fellow and have him ready, and he is out of the service before 
we get any use out of him at all. We are getting up to the edge of 
some of these. 

Senator Hitz. That would not lead you to say we ought not to have 
training. 


PERSONNEL RESERVE 


Secretary Wirson. Well, you can cut it down some. There is not 
any doubt of that. Also we have a reserve in this country of people 
that have been trained if we had to have them in an all-out war. The 

same thing is true in the Army. That is an added security factor for 
the Nation. That has been achieved in this 3- -year period—men who 
have battle experience in Korea and are back out again. We hope 
we never have to ask them to fight again; but they are e there and they 
are trained, and they know how to do the tough job if they have to. 
We have pilots that have been trained and released back into civil 
life. We can call them back if we had the planes to fight with. 

Senator McCretian. You mean pilots trained and released without 
seeing any active duty? 

Secretary Witson. I would not quite say that, but it is awfully 
close to it. 

Senator Hitz. You have a good many men that have seen duty ; have 
you not? 

' Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. 
Senator Hiz. Who have seen some hard duty. 
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Secretary Wixson. That is right, 17 wings, I think. 

Senator Hizx. You would not want to call them back unless you 
had to. 

Secretary Wixson. No, sir; but the whole business does not func- 
tion unless we have to, either. 


REFRESHER COURSES 


Senator Hitz. You have different types of emergencies, some all- 
out and some not all-out. Many of those that you call back have to 
have refresher courses, and it takes time to refresh them. 

Secretary Wixson. I think half of the officers in the Air Force have 
been in the Reserve and were called back. 

Mr. McNew. More than half. 

Senator Hiri. But when they are called back they have to have 
a refresher course. 

Secretary Witson. Usually; but it does not take very long. 

Senator Hinu. A lot of these fellows were trained with piston 
planes, and now you have jet planes. 

Secretary Witson. Sure, but that is not so difficult. These jet 
planes are not so tough. 

Senator Hitt. It means that a jet has to be flown by a pilot trained 
for a jet plane. 

Secretary Witson. An old fellow like my friend Arthur Godfrey 
qualified as a jet pilot. 

Senator Hitz. He is a rather unusual fellow in many ways. 

Secretary Witson. Yes, he is a great enthusiast for aviation. He 
called me up before he went into the operation from Boston just to 
make sure I had not ruined the good old Air Force. I said, “Go ahead 
with the operation and don’t worry, because it is all right.” 

Senator Hinu. Mr. Secretary, inasmuch as the Chief of Staff of the 
Air Force reports directly to you as a member of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, would it not have been entirely proper for you to discuss with 
him your final decisions with regard to the reduction of the Air Force 
prior to announcing them in the National Security Council? 


DISCUSSION WITH GENERAL VANDENBERG ON FORCE REDUCTION 


Secretary Witson. I did talk to General Vandenberg about it in 
the early development of it when we made this study of what it would 
do if we immediately pulled the thing down to the money expenditures 
that would be required if we balanced the national budget. Due to 
the commitments we had made on other things, you could not make a 
move like that real quick without getting into a lot of trouble. I say 
that because you had other kinds of commitments out there that you 
had obligated your money for. Too much of it had to come out of 
current active personnel. Also, it was clear to him, as it was to me, 
that the 143-wing program had already slid a little bit farther than 
had been publicly admitted last year when Secretary Finletter—his 
testimony is the one I read so I am sure about that—said that due to 
the fact that limitations on current expenditures had been put on the 
Air Force, and the Congress had reduced the amount of money, the 
143-wing Air Force could no longer be achieved at the end of fiscal 
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1954. It now was at least fiscal 1955. The actual expenditure limi 
tations that the Truman administration placed on the Defense De- 
partment, that amount of money was never spent. As far as I know, 
it was not because anybody was very economy-minded, but because 
they just did not get it organized to spend it. Iam sure that 2 years 
ago, if the money had been appropriated by the Congress and had 
been spent according to the plan, we could have had a bigger Air 
Force than we have today. We would have been very close to the 
143 wings. But it would have been a tremendous economic effort. 
[t would have been something more like we had in World War IT. 
It would have meant the hiring of hundreds of thousands of people 
and later suddenly laying them off in communities where they could 
not find work. It would have been a very costly thing to do. 

Then we would have had a lot of new planes with our full force. 
We would not have needed any new ones, and we would have put the 
old aireraft industry through the same cycle it has been through a 
number of times before. I am not in favor of putting it through 
again. Neither were my predecessors, as was indicated by the sched 
ule and the program that I inherited when T came down here. 

Senator Hiri. Mr. Secretary, my eee was, Would it not have 
been proper for you to have discussed with General Vandenberg your 
final decision be fore it was announced? That was the question. 

Secretary Wiison. General Vandenberg was away and so was I. I 
went to the NATO meetings the 3 weeks right in the middle of this. 

Senator Hitz. I asked you whether it would have been proper. 

Secretary Wirson. It was proper either way. 

Senator Hina.. It would have been proper for you to discuss it with 
him. 

Secretary Witson. It would have been proper for him to take it up 
with me, or me with him. I knew his position, and he knew mine. 
He knew what I was doing. He does not agree with the details of 
some of that partly because he does not understand it. 

Senator Hiixi. You mean you think you have a better understanding 
of the Air Force than the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, who has 
been in the Air Force all these years, Mr. Secretary ? 


PRODUCTION PLANNING 


Secretary Winson. You have to talk about the pieces of it, you know. 
In all fairness to the military people, you have to remember they look 
on themeselves as commanders. General Vandenberg on the record in 
the Rockefeller Committee hearing says he is not even the planner, the 
staff does that for him. I am just commenting that somewhere between 
the staff and the civilians and so forth, you usually drop the ball and 
the planning is not very good overall. In that area I think maybe I 
can contribute to the country. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Secretary, what you are telling us is that the 

production achievement was that which the military was not making 
the best understandable decision on, and you recognize that they had 
failed in their production planning, and that you were now saying to 
us that regardless of the funds the production would not have been 
achieved. You propose in your reorganization that you are going to 
obtain the production and that you are going to advance the sc hedule 
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of actual plane construction. I think I am getting that out of your 
testimony. Am I right in that?! 

Secretary Wiison. You are correct. 

Senator Hint. Mr. Secretary, in the matter of training of person- 
nel and pilots, is that not a military matter? 

Secretary Witson. Sure, the pilots are being trained all right. 

Senator Hitz. I asked whether that was not a military matter. 

Secretary Wirson. They are trained ahead of their requirements. 
That is why we have the paper wings. The Air Force, I am sure, is 
going to train the right number of pilots and can do it within the 
personnel limitations we have suggested. We only asked the Air 
Force to plan on 5,000 less people than they had March 1, 1953. The 
opportunity to make such savings is apparent from the fact that we 
have been criticized by committees of the Senate and everybody else 
because we were not efficient in the use of manpower. I want more 
pilots trained and not so many people for miscellaneous funny kinds 
of purposes. 

Senator Hitz. Mr. Secretary, you have stated that 120 wings for 
the Air Force is the interim goal. In fixing that goal did you have 
in mind a particular number of wings for the Strategic Air Com 
mand, for Europe, and for the defense of the United States? 


AIR FORCE DECISION ON DIVISION OF PLANES 


Secretary Witson. No. The Air Force decided on how they 
wanted to divide that up. 

Senator Hiri. You just gave them the 120 and let them make the 
decision as to how they would divide the 120? 

Secretary Witson. That is right. As a matter of fact, Mr. Keyes 
just whispered in my ear that we have not finally said they have the 
right division of it. As a matter of fact, I am sure they could do 
better if we get these planes that they talk about. We have a little 
argument about the 110 versus the 114 at the end of fiscal year 1954. 
They are going to get that 114. But they are going to be good ones 
this time. 

Senator Hinu. I was talking in terms of the interim goal of 120, 
and as to whether or not you had broken that down when you set that 
goal, 

Secretary Wirson. We can break it down for you now if you would 
like to have it. 

Senator Hitxi. I do not mean now. Did you break it down when 
you set the goal ? 

Secretary Witson. The reason I am asking Mr. Kyes to do that 
is because I was in Europe then. 


DISCUSSION WITH GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Mr. Kyes. We took that off the Air Force papers. I want to make 
a point, if I may, in connection with the discussion with the Joint 
Chiefs. I talked to General Bradley personally before he went ove 
to Europe and talked to him about some of this personnel. We dis 
cussed a little bit where some of the soft spots were that could be 
taken out, generally speaking. I specifically talked to General Van 
denberg about this personnel thing in my car here in Washington. 
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Also, General Vandenberg was present when we had a meeting in a 
room when the Air Force talked about putting a lot of transport 
aircraft in the schedule to use up some of their money, and so forth, 
when they were not getting some of their combat wings. 

Senator Hi. You talked to him in your automobile, you say, Mr. 
Kyes? 

Mr. Kyers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hixx. I am at least glad he had that opportunity to talk 
to you. 

Mr. Kyrs. He was not always available, either, sir. 

Secretary Wixson. If you do not mind, Senator, I would like to 
make a comment. 

Senator Hix. Surely. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Secretary Wixson. I think it is a shame to put General Vandenberg 
into this controversy like this. I have know him a long time. I have 
been deer hunting with him, and I have know him socially as well as in 
a business way. I think we expect too much of some of our military 
people. We expect them to be planners and business people and organ- 
izers and great leaders. The country owes a lot to General Vanden- 
berg. He is an air enthusiast that proved to the country that we 
needed a big Air Force. He is a great salesman, and he made the 
sale. From his point of view he did his duty. The fact that some- 
where between the staff and the civilians, and so forth, they did not 
make good after he got the money from the Congress, he will not take 
much responsibility for that. It will be like the ammunition business. 
He did his part from his angle, and he is sincere about it. He did a 
ereat thing for the country, and we ought not to mark the general 
down. 

Senator Tuyr. I am not marking him down. 

Mr. Kyes. Nobody is marking him down. 

Senator Him. I do not know anybody who is marking him down 
except the effect of your testimony. Nobody thinks any more of him 
than I do. I think that is the unanimous view of this whole com- 
mittee. 

Secretary Witson. You are trying to distort the testimony. 

Senator Him. I think he wanted to be heard before this committee, 
and he was heard, and he made a magnificent statement. His state- 
ment is a part of the evidence for this committee to consider. If there 
is any markdown, I am afraid you did it. 

Secretary Wiison. I think he did the right thing of saying just what 
he thought to you people. I think you ought to weigh it in the light 
of what he said. He said he still thought “that was the minimum re- 
quirements to defend the country. There is no testimony or evidence 
to the contrary. I am not claiming that there is. I am just trying to 
make it clear to everybody that we are carrying out reasonable pro- 
gress toward that goal, and we hope to do a better job than has been 
done in the last 2 years in trying to meet it. That is all we are saying. 

But in the meantime we got ‘honest with the American people and 
said, “You are not going to get your 143 wings when you sort of 
thought maybe you would.” 
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DISCUSSION OF TESTIMONY BY GENERAL VANDENBERG 


Senator Hitz. Certainly you do not mean to imply that General 
Vandenberg was not honest in everything he said before the committee. 

Secretary Witson. He did not mean to be, but some of the rest of 
the people in the country are giving it the wrong flip. 

Senator Hitt. What do you mean ! 

Secretary Witson. This question of air power in this country— 
just because we have taken the wind out of the business and said we 
do not want to ask the Congress for money until we need it and that 
we are going to stop the waste and the duplication of effort and the 
abuse of manpower, we are only talking about a relatively small 
decrease in personnel. That is all we are talking about. As far as 
General Vandenberg is concerned, he did not personally make that 
original Air Force estimate of one million and nine hundred thousand. 
His staff made that. We came along with it as they marked it down. 
I am sure that General Vandenberg does not know where we can take 
these people out for sure. He has not made any great study of it, and 
why should he? He is retiring now, and he says he believes exactly 
what he believed in the last 3 years. Maybe it was more than that. 
Maybe that is what he thought we ought to do when he went along with 
the 48 wings. 

Senator Hitz. He has been Chief for 5 years; has he not? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Hitt. He has been living with that problem every day for 
5 years. 

Secretary Wirson. Yes, sir. And I have not had the time to read 
up what he testified for 4 or 5 years ago. I think it would be inter- 
esting. He must have gone along with the cut from 55 wings to 48. 
I think he was Chief of Staff of the Air Force at the time. 

Senator Hitz. I think I can assure you that he did not. We even 
had a Secretary of Air who resigned rather than go along with the 
cut. Senator Symington, the then Secretary of the Air Force, re- 
signed rather than go along with that cut. 

Secretary Wirson. I think if I had been Secretary of the Air at 
the time I would have, too, because it was the wrong thing to do. I 
might not have resigned. I might have made another try to sell my 
program. I always have liked to make a sale when I was right. 

Senator Hix. That is the reason I kept asking you those questions, 
about your talking with General Vandenberg, to give him that chance 
before you made the final decision. 


REEXAMINATION OF SITUATION BY JCS 


Mr. Secretary, I understand that you have made it very clear here 
that the new Joint Chiefs of Staff are going to reexamine the situation 
and compute the forces that this country requires to carry out its 
national policies and meet its commitments. In doing that, are you 
going to tell them that they will limit themselves to any particular 
money ceilings or personnel ceilings, or on the other hand are they 
going to be entirely free to state their best military judgment as to 
the needs of the country from a military standpoint ? 

Secretary Wirson. I do not know why you ask me that question, 
sir. The people that finally put the money limitations on the Military 
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Establishment, including the Air Force, is the Congress of the United 
States. 

Senator Hriz. But you have the say before it ever gets to the Con- 
gress. You have a say before it ever gets to the Congress. You have 
the first se ay, then the Bureau of the Budget has a say and then it comes 
to the Congress. 

Secretary Witson. Apparently I am the first Secretary of Defense 
that ever got in the embarrassment of asking for less money than some 
people think they ought to have or before Congress has ever given it 
anip. Maybe I ought to have left 2 or 3 billion in there for Congress 
to take out. I do not know, maybe I do not know how to handle the 
business. 

RETURN OF FUNDS BY SECRETARY JOHNSON 


Senator Hiux. I think you will find, Mr. Secretary, if you will re 
view the record, that Mr. Louis Johnson, when he was Secretary of 
Defense, did not spend money after Congress had given it to him, 
that funds were impounded, were not spent, were not used. 

Senator Trye. Mr. Chairman, I think our record should be straight 
on this. Who impounded the money! Let us keep the record 
straight? It was the President that impounded the money. I was 
flying over the Atlantic when the President issued that Executive 
order. 

Senator Hitz. I think the record will’show that the President im 
pounded some, but that Louis Johnson himself, as Secretary of De- 
fense, impounded some. 

Senator Ture. I think the record should stand clear on that ques- 
tion. I was enroute to Europe at the time that order was issued. I 
recall it because there were quite a number of Air Force men aboard 
that ship that night. 

Senator Hitz. The Senator is right. 

The President himself impounded some, but also the then Secre- 
tary of Defense, Mr. Johnson, impounded more, as I recall, than 
the President did. 

Senator Tuyr. Not to my knowledge. 

Senator Hiri. Surely the Secretary of Defense impounded some. 

Senator Tuyr. It was with the Executive order of the President, 
as I reeall it. If it was not, let us have the record corrected. 

Senator Hiix. I think we ought to have this record absolutely right, 
and the Senator will find that the record shows the President did im- 
pound some but the Secretary of Defense himself impounded some. 
That is the story. 

Secretary Witson. My middle name-is not Johnson. Let us get 
that straight. 

Senator Henprickson. Might I suggest that in order that the 
record may be clear that we have copies of the original orders inserted 
in the record at this point? 

Senator Feravson. You go ahead. I will see if I have the record 
here. 

CONSULTATION CONCERNING 1954 BUDGET 


Senator Hity. Mr. Secretary, will you consult the new Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as to this pending fiseal year 1954 budget ? 
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Secretary WILSON. It will be too late because Congress will have 
appropriated the money we recommend—lI hope not less on account 
of the Korean business. I would like to make that point again. I 
also would lke to make the point that we went over the thing so 
thoroughly this time that there is no more excess in there that you 
ought to take out, if we are going to make the program. 

Now, if you take some out, then you will start to embarrass us some 
You could take a little out on aircraft procurement. I would rather 
you did not, because this is a little change in the aireraft industry 
They have sort of gotten used to having a lot of business on the books 
You know, the president of an aircraft company likes to make a 
report to the stockholders saying he has 3 years business on the books, 
and I do not blame them. I believe in working things out carefully 
in evolution and not revolution, and I assure you that we can build 
additional aircraft if we want them after fiseal 1955 and that ther 
is enough money already appropriated to build modern aircraft for 
143 wings. It was put in there last year, $11 billion. 

Senator Hinn. Then you will not consult with the new Chiefs as to 
this fiscal 1954? 

Secretary Witson. They are not where you can. 

Senator Hin. They will not come in until September, that is right 

Secretary WILSON. They will be here about the 20th of July for a 
little carryover with the old Chiefs. I do not think we ought to make 
much of a point of the new ones against the old ones. It is always 
a little easier to take a fresh look at the thing if you have not sort of 
frozen yourself in a position, but I assure you that if we had had no 
change in our military chiefs at all, I would have asked them to review 
the whole business. We have other problems like continental defense 
and early warning systems. We have plenty of military problems out 
there, and want the new Chiefs to study what we ought to do about 
them. 


EXCERPT FROM 1949 STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT 


Senator Frreauson. I have found this order, October 29, 1949. 
Statement by the President of the United States. I will read the 
last part of it. 


Furthermore, the programs provided in the budget were based on national de 
fense plans in which our air, naval, and land forces were planned and operated 
under a unified strategic concept. Expansion of one service beyond the planned 
level would require the reevaluation of that concept. To build up the strength 
of the other services so that they could complement and support an expanded 
Air Force would require additional very large appropriations. It is obviously 
impossible for the Department of Defense to plan and operate efficiently if there 
are to be widely fluctuating appropriations and programs. Rapid contractions 
or expansions inevitably result in confusion and waste. Increasing the struc 
ture of the Air Force above that recommended in the 1950 budget would be in 
consistent with a realistic and balanced security program which we can support 
in peace time and would interfere with orderly planning for the three services 
based on a unified strategic concept. I am, therefore, directing the Secretary of 
Defense to place in reserve the amounts provided by the Congress in H. R. 4146 
for increasing the structure of the Air Force. 


As I understand it, the amount of that money was around $730) 
million. 
Senator Hits.. What is the date of that? 
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DISCUSSION OF 1949 BUDGET 


Senator Fercuson. It is October 29, 1949. 

Senator Hitz. I am sure that is correct. I remember when he im- 
pounded those things. I was not in high air as was my good friend 
from Minnesota, but I remember just the same. 

Senator Ture. We were en route to England and we were aboard 
the plane and the message came over the communications system, 
and I remember it as if it was last night, because I voted for the 
70 groups. 

Senator Hix. I recall it well, myself, but if you will check the 
record you will find at a later date, sometime, as I recall in the spring 
of 1950, Secretary Johnson cut some $254 million from the Air Force 
which he called at that time fat. 

Senator Frerauson. Do I understand, then, there was $730 million, 
and then there was $250 million more, which made about a billion 
dollars ? 

Senator Hitx. Does the record show there was $700 million? 

Senator Fereuson. It does not say the amount but the amount we 
had increased it, which was around $730 million. 

Senator Hiti. I cannot remember what that amount was. It was 
cut, that cut in 1949, but there was also a subsequent cut by Secretary 
Johnson in 1950. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you know what the cut was in October 1949, 
Mr. McNeil; how much was impounded ? 

Mr. McNew. There were two separate actions taken. One was 
specific action with reference to the amounts you just spoke of. The 
other was direction from President Truman to the Secretary of 
Defense, which was not publicized but was given by or: al instructions 
to the Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries “of the Departments, and 
the Chiefs, all in the Cabinet room, in which he said, “You will 
limit your operations to $13 billion regardless of the amount being 
appropriated.” 

The amount being requested at that time was something close to 
$14.2 billion. That was in the fall of 1949. 


1949 DEFENSE DEPARTMENT REPLANNING 


As a result of that instruction, which was given on or about July 1, 
there was complete reworking of the plans in the Department of De 
fense, a number of things were cut back. In fact, there were savings, 
reductions, and absorbed costs amounting to a total of close to a bil- 
lion and a half dollars, with $800 million of that reduction on things 
that might be considered personnel and maintenance and operation 
type functions, and $700 million that was put back in the hardware 
for the three services. There were no transfers between services, but 
$700 million of the billion and a half dollars went back into the three 
services with the intention that it be used for the purchase of hard- 
ware. So that may be that exercise, or occurrence to which the ques- 
tion is addressed. 

Senator Ferauson. In other words, it was an order from the Presi- 
dent, but it went from the President to Johnson and he exercised it. 


It was not publicly announced as this one was in the public statement. 
Mr. McNem. That is right. 
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Senator Jounson. It was the executive order that froze the money. 

Mr. McNen. This latter action was announced by the President, 
to the Secretary of Defense and Under Secretaries, all services being 
represented by civilian and military heads. 

Senator Hitz. But there was that impounding at that time. 

Mr. McNett. That is right. 

Secretary Witson. What do you suppose the total carryover was 
at that time? 

Mr. McNer. The carryover at the end of fiscal year 1950 was 
around $9.8 billion. 

Senator Frereuson. So even though the President had cut back, 
they did not use all that they had by close to $10 billion ¢ 

Mr. McNem You always must have carryover in this business. 

Senator Ferguson. That is what I mean. 

Mr. McNeiw. You always must have some—— 

Secretary Witson. U nless you stopped your new procurement en- 
tirely, which, of course, wouk | be a terrib le thing to do. The point l 
was interested in was that the new funds were proposed in the spring 
of 1950, just 3 years ago, when the Air Force, including the Chief of 
Staff of the Air, and the Congress said 70 wings would take care of the 
job and some of the people thought that was too much. 

I just want to point that out. At that time, the carryover would 
have been almost $10 billion and the new budget request was about $13 
billion, so we would have had a total of about $23 billion available 
for all three services. If the total $36 billion in our budget is voted, 
we will have around $99 billion. If it is well spent, it will give our 
country a tremendously strong military position. 


MSA CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator Fercuson. Of course, that does not include mutual security 
which has a carryover of about $8 billion plus a proposal of $5 billion 
plus which would make $111 billion for military. 

Mr. McNetu. About $111 billion, sir 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF NATO 


Senator Hin. Mr. Secretary, we have had a good many statements 
here about NATO, the statement of General Bradley, General Gruen- 
ther, and General Ridgway, that airpower is the weakest link in the 
defenses of Western Europe, is that correct ¢ 

Secretary Witson. I would think so because our NATO partners 
do not have much aircraft production capacity. They have not built 
it up. The English have many, the French have some. When I was 
over there we worked out, and it was finally approved and signed, a 
plan for buying aircraft both in England and in France, as well 
having some work done in Belgium and Holland. I took the trouble 
to go down and see the Mystere IV flown by the French and the 
Hawker-Hunter plane over in England. They are good planes. I 
have complete confidence in the military people that said so, but I 
wanted to see for myself, which I did. 

That is part of the program. 

Now, as far as our commitment is concerned, I hope we can make it. 
At the time, the report I had was that it might be 3 or 4 weeks late. In 
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other words, instead of getting done what we said we would do by 
the first of January, it might be the first of February, so I did not 
raise the question. Our commitment for 1953 is still there. 

As far as I am concerned, I really think we can make it if we just get 
at it. There is nothing in this program here that is going to keep us 
from doing it. It is the diffic ulty of getting the planes. 


REFERENCE TO GENERAL RIDGWAY’S STATEMENT IN NEW YORK TIMES 


Senator Hit. Did you see the account of General Ridgway’s state- 
ment as carried in the New York Times this morning? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir; I read it very carefully myself. There 
is one copy of it over here. He handed it over to me personally and 
I read it, and so did the President. 

Senator Hitz. You will recall he stated that air power— 
is still today the weakest link in our defenses. 

In spite of our progress, our Air Force could not adequately carry out their 
tasks. 

The increase of air power must receive far greater attention by the NATO 
nations. 

Do you agree with all that, Mr. Secretary / 

Secretary Witson. I have no reason to think it is not correct. I 
think you have to remember that the NATO business is a combined 
effort and our country is shouldering quite a part of it. If the Con- 
gress wants to vote that we should share more of it, why we can do it. 
| am sure our final objective, though, is that the rest of the free world 
ought to try to help do the job. ‘T see no reason why we should not 


fulfill it. I do not know for sure about some of the planes, I have 
not been deeply enough into it. I have asked Secretary Talbott to 


go over it to make sure we can meet our commitments to NATO, and if 
he sees any trouble in it, to promptly tell me what the troubles are 
to see if we can’t fix them. 

Senator Fercuson. NATO's planes come out of another budget. 

Secretary Wiison. The Senator was asking me about the air power 
in NATO, and I was giving him a good straight answer. 

Senator Hint, That is mght. I am sure you were impressed, as I 
was, with this statement of Ridgway : 


Nations are beginning to change their planned military programs from rapid 
rearmament to a longer term policy. Though this change may be dictated by 
the economic situation we must not forget that any real slackening of the defense 
effort may itself open the way to aggression. 


SOVIET INCREASE OF MILITARY POWER 


Iie indicated that the key to the problem lay in the degree to which the Soviet 
Union had been able to increase its military power ratio via the Atlantic alli- 
ance during the last year. While the supreme commander avoided committing 
himself as to how much this ratio had been increased on the ground that such 
appraisal goes far beyond the military field he let the following statistics as to 
Soviet buildup speak for themselves. 

In the last 12 months the Soviet Union has systemically strengthened its armed 
forces and those of European satellites. The highly mechanized groups of Soviet 
armies of East Germany have been kept at a high level of training, its equip- 
ment has increased and its vehicles modernized. Many Russian air squadrons 
have been reequipped with jet aircraft. A huge program of airfield construction 
has been nearly completed throughout Fastern Europe. 
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Would you say that is a pretty true situation of what has happened 
over there and what the picture is, Mr. Secretary ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, sir, and I hope all of you will keep it in 
mind, because I do not want you to reduce our budgets and our military 
efforts on account of this Korean business. 

Senator Hitt. You do not think then that any reduction in the 
budget has in any way slighted the forces in NATO? 

Secetary Witson. No.sir: Ido not think so 

Senator Hin... Let me ask you this question, Mr. Secretary: 


CIVILIAN ADVISERS TO NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCHII 


Some of us have heard that there were seven civilian advisers to 
the National Security Council that had a lot to de with the budget 
cut of the Air Force. Was that correct 

Secret: ary Witson. I do not think so. I think I had the greatest 
responsibility for it, to be honest with that. 

Se hator Hirt. | am sure of that as fara responsibility s concerned, 
but did you have seven civilian advisers ¢ 

Secretary Wibson. No. The two men that had most to do with 
it are sitting on either side of me, besides the Air Force itself. 
Senator Hitt. You do not mean by that that the Air Force had 
iything to do with the cut ? 

Secretary Witson. Yes, they did. 

Senator Hiti. What? 

Secretary Witson. Certainly. 

Senator “Hi. They did not agree to the cut, did they? You have 
ated that frankly that they did not. 

Secretary Witson. Senator, no military department was ever sat- 
isfied with the money that the civilians wanted to make available for 
them. To my knowledge, as I read the history and the records of 
the Defense De partment, and from my previous observations of de ‘bates 
in Congress, that is absolutely so. That is part of the fundamental 
policy of our Nation. The smart men th it started this country knew 
enough not to put the power completely in the hands of the military 
peop le. The top military people understand that, too. They do not 
like things like the 1950 business, the 1949 business; they knew that 
was wrong. 

You know, it would be wonderful if you just had an unlimited bank 
account. It is sort of a nice thing for anybody. But the fact that 
we do not does not necessarily mean that you cannot lay out a sound 
program for the country and get it done efficiently and economically. 


f 


Senator McCiet.an. Regarding those seven men, you started to 
say you knew what he had reference to. 

Senator Hirt, What was that? 

Secretary Witson. I think it is some people that looked into some 
special things with the National Security Council. There is nothing 
secret about it. Itis just trying todoa good job for the Nation. 

Senator Hitt. Did they make a recommendation as to the number 
of groups in the Air Force and the amount of money and that sort 
of thing? 

Secretary Witson. They did not. 

Senator Hiiu. You said then that you and Mr. Kyes and Mr. 


McNeil—— 
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Secretary Wiison. With all our staff and the whole setup we did 
the best job we could in analyzing the thing in the time we had, and 
this is a good budget which we are proposing to you. 

We probably made a mistake of telling you exactly what we thought 
we could do and what the program would do. If we had just said, 
“We will phase it out a little more” and used some funny words to 
conceal what we are doing, I guess we would not have been in any 
trouble. 

Senator Hi. I think you would have gotten more questions than 
you have. 

Secretary Witson. I do not know. 

Senator Hitz. I think you would have gotten many more questions 
than you have. 

Secretary WiLson. But there is a lot of precedent for deftly explain- 
ing why you didn’t make good on what you started out to do. 


REDUCTION OF TROOP-CARRIER PLANES 


Senator Hitz. You cut out some planes for the airlift, troop-carrier 
planes, as you call it. 

Mr. Kyes. There are some assault transports out. But they have 
been having problems on that. I think there is another committee in 
Congress that is doing some talking about those planes right now. As 
a matter of fact, I think it was Secretary Douglas and General Van- 
denberg who came to me about talking to the Army about not going 
ahead with them. 

Senator Hitz. Cut out troop carriers? 

Mr. Kyes. No; certain planes they were having problems with. 

Senator Hut. You mean the Air Force was having problems? 

Secretary Witson. The manufacturers are having the problems and 
the Air Force was buying them for the Army. Is that right? 

Mr. Kyes. That is right. 

Secretary Wiison. For Army purposes. 

Senator Hitu. But the Air Force operates the troop-carrier planes, 
does it not? 

Secretary Wirson. But on the Army’s requirement figures. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF 143-WING PROGRAM 


Mr. Kyes. You have 126 combat wings and 17 assault transports in 
the 143-wing program. The 17 is this item we are talking about. 
There have been some problems of getting production on that plane 
and also there was some discussion on whether or not that particular 
plane had advantages in its that the Army felt they want and there is 
still discussion back and forth. 

Secretary Wiison. I suppose there might even be a question of 
whether we needed 17. It all depends on where you are going to 
fight. 

Mr. Kyers. All these questions were taken into account in the dis- 
cussion. 

Secretary Wiison. That program has not been changed. They 
are the same ones hanging out there. 

Senator Hiiy. You mean they cannot provide them any faster? 
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PRICE AND PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 





Mr. Kyrs. They are having some production problems and also they 
have been having some price problems. I mean the Senate is investi 
gating one of the producing mechanisms at the present time. 

Senator “2 Is the production being delayed because of the price ¢ 

Mr. Kyrs. No; I just mentioned that in passing. 

Senator Hitz. Has there been any consideration as to what this Air 
Force budget will do so far as the capability of the Army to perform 
its mission is concerned ? 

Mr. Kyes. I do not think this budget will affect that at all. 

Senator Hint. It might affect it, might it not, in terms of aircraft 
carriers / i 

Mr. Kyrs. What do you mean, aircraft carriers / 

Senator Hitz. These troop carriers. 

Mr. Kyrs. That is an operational problem, not a budget problem. 

Senator Hix. It is an operation problem but :f you did not have 
troop carriers, you could not operate. 


CANCELLATION OF TWO-MOTORED TRAINER 


Secretary Wison. You would have to use some old ones. You 
might have to come and take some planes from your regular airlines 
or something if the emergency was great enough. People start out 
with good intentions to make something. The “y get an order with a 
lot of enthusiasm, and the *y do not make good on it. Then you get 
increasing trouble over what you are going to do. You put up the 
money for the inventory and part of the cost and so forth, and you 
still are not getting good planes. You spend millions and millions 
of dollars, and what are you going to do? Some of these finally get 
into that shape. We have had the courage to cancel at least one that 
everybody said was no good. That was a two-motored trainer. 

Senator Hix. Mr. Secretary, I have just one other question. I 
understand from what you said a few minutes ago that you and Mr. 
Kyes and Mr. McNeil made this reduction in the Air Force budget 
without discussion or recommendation from the Air Force as to the 
final decision. Is that right? 

Secretary Witson. No, sir. 

Senator Hitz. When I say “Air Force,” I mean the military experts 
of the Air Force. 

Secretary Wiurson. You are thinking of the Air Force as being Gen- 
eral Vandenberg. If you just think about some more folks in it—— 

Senator Hm. Well, the military men of the Air Force. 


BUDGET DISCUSSION WITH AIR FORCE 


Secretary Wutson. Obviously, there was a great deal of discussion 
back and forth. Mr. Kyes had a great deal of it, and I went out to 
Wright Field myself and looked over their schedules. This particular 
part of the thing I do not happen to be an amateur in. 

Now, when it comes to determining what our country should have 
to fight, that is something different. I have been trying to explain 
there has been no change in that. We have simply said, “Whatever 
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that determination was, hang it out there.” As far as I am con- 
cerned, I wish we had the 143 wings of good planes right now. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean that the money is there but your schedule 
has fallen behind ? 

Secretary Wiison. And the ability to produce them suddenly. If 
you tried te step up the production in 6 months, increase it 50 percent, 
you would have to hire a lot of green, inexperienced people, and you 
would not get the value for it. It would be the thing to do if you are 
sure it was the right thing to do. But I do not hi appen to think it is 
the right thing todo. I am pointing out it was not in the plan that 1 
inherited either. 

Senator Tryr. The money was there, but the schedule had fallen 
behind. 

Secretary Wizson. That is right. The money planning was there 
but the operating plan and the production planning and the manage 
ment was not there. 

Senator Tuyr. That is why you have this huge balance. 

Senator Hitt. Mr. Chairman, I just want to ask my question one 
more time, if I may, and then I want to conclude and let Senator 
McClellan ask some questions. 


BUDGET DECISION WITHOUT ADVICE OF AIR FORCE 


As I understood what you said here,.you and Mr. Kyes and Mr. 
McNeil, with your staff, announced your final decision as to this cut 
without the advice of the Chief of Staff, United States Air Force, and 
his staff; is that correct? 

Secretary Winson. Mr. Kyes was here, and he will have to answer 
that specifically. 

Senator Hitu. I was asking you. You had the primary responsi 
bility. 

Secretary Wuson. I was in Europe. Before I left I had a confer 
ence with the President and I told him what I thought we could do. 
I did not divide it up between any number of wings, between how much 
the cut would be for the Air Force or the Army or anything else. But 
I discussed what our studies had shown, including the one we had made 
when we explored what would happen if we cut it down to where we 
balanced the budget. We had a lot of figures, and we were working 
day and night on them. Mr. McNeil here has been through it so many 
times that he is really not so bad on the figures in getting them together. 
1 do not know how he does it like he does. 

I went to Europe. When I came back I found some figures, I went 
over them quickly. They were satisfactory to me. I could see this 
lead time and this big amount of money that had been carried over 
and had not been spent. Here is a big sheet; I have it all on here. 
1 am sure it is a good sound program. There is no reason in the 
world, if it happe ned to be convenient to do it and I happened to be 
here, why I would not talk to General Vandenberg about it. 

The thing is a sound program—the thing we had to do. The reason 
the Army budget is up is the Korean business, and we thought we 
ought to provide for m orth of ammunition. That is in the program 
now. Ido not want to take it out. 1 think it is most unfortunate that 
this seems to be an anti-Vandenberg cut because it is not. We are 
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going to come closer on making good on Vandenberg’s dream than any 
body, including his own organization, ever did 


CONSULTATION WITH GENERAL TWINING 


Senator Hitt. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Maypank. Has anybody discussed this matter with General 
Twining in detailé Mr. Secretary, was General Twining consulted 
in detail about this matter ¢ 

Mr. Kyers. I have talked to so many peopie—sometimes General 
Vandenberg was there, sometimes General Stone. Keep this in mind, 
sir, When you have not changed your basic goal, you do not have a 
problem. 

Senator Maysank. That is the problem, the basic goal has been 
changed. 

Mr. Kyrs. No. 

Senator Maysank. You said this morning it would not change the 
basic goal of 143 wings as far as we are concerned because you could 
not get the production except by stretching it out or by this interim 
expression or whatever it may be, but it would delay certain procure 
ment, certain bases, certain pilot training. 

Secretary Witson. Wait a minute. None of us in the Defense 
Department has ever said anything about pilot training. 

Senater Maypank. | withdraw pilet traming. I did understand 
you to say that certain procurement and certain bases might be 
delayed. 

Mr. Kyes. No. 

Senator Frrauson. Your answer is “No” ¢ 

Mr. Kyes. | do not understand the question. 

Senator Maypank. The question is this: If you cut the entire $5 
billion out, will you have the bases that were in the original request 
where the $5 billion was contained / 

Mr. Kyes. I think what you have perhaps forgotten is what Mr. 
Wilson said earlier today about achieving the program. 

Senator Mayspank. I understand about achieving the program. | 
understand you are going to achieve the 143 wings. I understand you 
are going to achieve it a little later. 

Mr. Kyes. No; you cannot say a little later. Your operations are 
going to be based on reality. All we said is that we are not going to 
get 6 pairs of suspenders before we get | pair of pants. 

Mr. McNett. | think, as far as bases are concerned, I might be able 
to answer the question. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF AIRBASES 


As far as the bases are concerned, the January budget called for a 
total of $700 million. That $700 million had to be taken into con 
sideration with an estimate at that time of about $1.3 billion whieh 
would be left over at the end of the year, that is, not be placed under 
contract at the end of the year, which would have made a total of 
$2 billion available at the beginning of fiscal year 1954. When we 
came to this current submission or revision, the request for new funds 
was reduced from $700 million to $400 million at the Air Force’s own 
recommendation. We now estimate that the amount of carryover will 
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run about $1.7 billion, which, in addition to the $400 million in the 
current bill, will make a total of about $2.1 billion available. There 
are bases and items in the two-billicn-odd list which were eliminated 
by the Air Force. 

Senator Maypanx. You mean the Air Force eliminated $300 
million ? 

Mr. McNet.. Yes; out of a total 

Senator Maysanx. You did not eliminate anything from the Air 
Force 2 

Mr. McNret. Not at that stage; no, sir. 

Secretary Wirson. Let us be a little careful about that. 

Senator Maypank. I am only trying to get my mind clear. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you through with your answer ? 


CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC WORK AND BASES 


Mr. McNett. I was speaking to the appropriation for construction 
of public works and bases. 

Secretary Wirson. I just like to be sure, Mr. MeNeil, that the Air 
Force did not eliminate some of the bases—put off building—because 
it was clear to everybody that we were going to have somewhere 
around 12 wings at the time and that if we needed more bases and 
more planes, then we could build them both. In other words, we have 
not slowed up the base building to where we are going to hurt us. 

Senator MayBank. You timed it to the 143 wings being built ? 

Secretary Witson. I do not know whether the Air Force took the 
hases out first before it was clear where we were going to be with the 
number of good activated wings that we could have. That is why 
I wanted to make this point carefully here because from the point of 
view of some of you it makes a difference whether the Air Force took 
it out or the Defense Department took it out. I just want to be real 
frank about it. 

No matter which of us took it out, I would like to say that we can 
build the necessary bases in time as we build up this program. You 
have to remember we only have 93 wings with aircraft assigned to 
them now. We have the support aircraft and we have more men than 
most people think we need. So if you will just be patient with us and 
give us a chance, we think we are going to do the job. 

Mr. Kyrs. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Creedom’s statement was in the rec- 
ord yesterday with respect to the bases. In executive session he will 
give you the whole picture. I am sure the committee will be very 
satisfied. 

Senator Fereuson. He will give us the details? 

Mr. Kyes. In executive session. 

Senator McCie.itan. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I have to leave. 
[ would like to ask 1 or 2 questions of Mr. Wilson before I go. 

You interjected into the description of these cuts a new term, as the 
chairmen referred to this morning, taking the wind out of the 
program. 

Secretary Witson. You can call it fat, water, wind, people use 
ililferent expressions for excess money. 
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FURTHER DISCUSSION ON JUDICIOUS USE OF FUNDS 


Senator McCietitan. What I am interested in and Senator Smith 
asked some questions along that line this morning, are we going to take 
out of the future administration of this program such incidents as 
these faulty bases that have been constructed with undue pace, are we 
going to take out such things as contracting to pay over a million 
dollars for planes that other companies are building for $300,000 or 
less? Are we going to take those things out in this new administration / 
Those are the things that have caused a lot of waste. 

I am intevested in whatever money we give you primarily to see that 
it is expended judiciously, economically and that we get value received 
for it. 

We have a difference here in approach to this thing where the Air 
Force wants $4 billion or $5 billion more than you say is necessary. 
In other words, if we give you that excess money, does it tend to bring 
about these very conditions and these very happenings that we all want 
to prevent in the future, prevent a recurrence of them 

Secretary Witson. It has in the past. An unlimited bank account 
has always led to inefficiency. 

Senator McCietian. At the same time now we do not want to impair 
the progress on this program. 

Secretary Wixson. That is right. 

Senator McCiettan. But I can well see that if we just give you 
more money and you have the money on hand, somebody says let us 
hurry and get this thing, there is a tendency to try to spend all that 
money. Notwithstanding they tried to spend it, they didn’t spend it 
all this last year. But I want to get this thing done on a basis of what 
you can judic iously spend, carry this program forward toward the goal 
of 143 wings, fully equipped and activated, without waste, and extrava 
gance and excessive cost in getting the job done. 

Secretary WItson. That type of operation is what our present 
plan is; that is our plan, sir. 

Senator McoCietian. If your plan is agreed to and is approved by 
the Congress and the amount appropriated that you request, you can 
assure us that none of these things I am talking about will occur? 

Secretary Witson. It is an awfully big place, and I hope to get 
organized on that basis. My face is going tb be red if I find that we 
have bought some planes that are not any good and we have paid three 
times the price for them, or if we have built any bases where the 
runways are no good. I went over and saw those bases myself and 
they were a poor job. 


PLACING OF RESPONSIBILITY 


Senator McCiLeiitan. Just one other question which is at least some- 
what pertinent to the thing we are now considering. That is, we have 
been talking about the authority, you say the ball has fallen in between 
2 or 3 fielders and nobody had the actual responsibility, you could not 
blame either one of them for the error, when you get this reorganiza- 
tion plan that you have submitted, will that give you that line of com- 
niand and authority and the return line of responsibility and account- 
ability, show that the full authority will be reposed in the Secretary 
of Defense? 
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Secretary Wuiutson. The three departments themselves need some 
revamping and reorganizing also and the new Secretaries are working 
on that. That was part of the recommendations of the Rockefeller 
committee. I put up to the Rockefeller committee—because the time 
is short—only the top organization of the Defense Department itself. 
So there is more to be done. You cannot turn this big organization 
around so fast. But I want to assure you that there is great opportu- 
nity there for doing better work for the country and not spending 
quite so much doing it. 


PREVENTION OF RECURRENCE OF WASTE 


Senator McC.ieiian. In other words, the reorganization plan is a 
step and an important step in the direction of getting that kind of 
organization and responsibility in order to prevent the recurrence of 
such waste and extravagance as the two instances I have referred to? 

Secretary Winson. Yes, sir; you are very right about it. 

Senator McCieuian. I think your country will certs 1inly owe you a 
debt of gratitude if you can get it done. 

As far as I am concerned, I want to cooperate to that end, at the 
same time, I am keeping an open mind on this budget because I do 
want us to make progress toward this ultimate goal and get this coun 
try prepared, at least equipped with the minimum of security and 
defense that is necessary as soon as practicable. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one on 
two questions of the Secretary. 


ONE-SHOT AIR FORCE 


Mr. Secretary, there has been a lot of testimony—lI will say some 
testimony in the record—to the effect that we had a one-shot Air Force. 
I would like to ask you this question : 

Would your budget, the one that you presented before this com 
mittee, so ably today, make the Air Force a one-shot air force ? 

Secretary Witson. No, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Now, Mr. Wilson, I realize fully that you 
realize that second only to the President you are the person most 
responsible in this country for our national defense. I ask you most 
solemnly if you feel—I think you have already said this—if you feel 
that this budget is adequate to do the job in every respect. 

Secretary Wirson. I think it is, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. Mr. Secretary, this morning there was ref 
ence to, and I think they were in colloquy which you had with the dis 
tinguished chairman, to impossible programs. I do not think you 
explained why those programs were impossible. Was it due chiefly 
to production problems ? 


IMPOSSIBLE PROGRAMS 


Secretary Wirson. And organization problems. It was due to the 
fallacy that all you need to do is appropriate money and you can get 
the things done. It is not as simple as that. We tried to suddenly 
make up for the mistakes of the past. If we had gone out on an 
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all-out mobilization and gotten all of industry to back up the air- 
craft industry and we had been satisfied to freeze the production of 
some models that were known to be satisfactory; if we had not tried 
to build so many different things; if we had concentrated on quickly 
building up a big Air Force, we could have done better than has been 
done. There is no question about that. 

We really have some marvelous planes coming into production, 
we have some marvelous ones now. We have too many kinds of 
pli ines if you are going to try to get the maximum for your effort. 
The Russians took a leaf out of our American mass- production book 
and they are not making so many kinds of planes. They concentrated 
on that MIG and they made a lot of them. I am just saying from now 
on it is a sound program now. We have a great Air Force; we have 
good airplanes. You people read in the papers about the Saber-jet 
in Korea. Our people are mechanically minded. Our flyers are 
marvelous. Our production people are ingenious. If you just give 
them a chance to do things soundly, they can do them efficiently and at 
low cost and pay high wages and everything else. We can make good 
products in this country at low cost. This is a program that should 
tlo that. 

Senator Henprickxson. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Chairman, I like to say I am very much impressed with the 
presentation of Secretary Wilson on this highly important issue 
before the Congress. 

Senator Hun. Mr. Chairman, could I ask one question before you 
close ? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


CEILING ON EXPENDITURES 


Senator Hii. Mr. Secretary, have you put any limit, any ceiling 
on expenditures for the Air Force for the next year ? 

Secretary Wuson. Not any absolute limits. We have some sug- 
gested targets. Frankly, we do not know exactly how it is going to 
come out. Our organization for expenditures has not gotten the same 
control over it that it has for appropriations. We come up and ask 
you people for specific amounts of money and you either give it to us 
for spending or you do not. Then wh: atever activities we undertake, 
the final money determines what it does. We may not spend as much 
money on aircraft as we now estimate we will, or we may spend more. 
If this program is sound and we get the troubles out and we level out 
the production here like has been planned for the aircraft manufac 
turers, their costs should come down like they did in World War II. 
It was a great effort for these people to accumulate hundreds of 
thousands of workmen again and management. You can get the 
people easier than you can get the management. I am sure that our 
suppliers are improving their efficiency right now. So I am hoping 
that maybe we will have some savings here so they will not spend 
quite as much as we are talking about. 

But the money is there, and if we can physically make that program, 
we ware ing to do it. 

 Relbett is out on a trip now to see one of the producers that 


we are worried most about currently. We are going to get at the job. 
Senator Hix. Then let me ask you this, Mr. Secretary: 
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1954 ESTIMATE 


Do you or do you not have any limit or ceiling on the expenditures 
for next year ? 

Secretary Wutson. No, sir. What I told the National Security 
Council was that we hoped to keep it down to that. 

Senator Hitz. Down to what? 

Secretary Witson. Down to a certain figure. 

Senator Hiri. What was the figure? 

Secretary Witson. $43.2 billion. 

Senator Hiin. That 43.2 would be for the whole defense ? 

Secretary Wirson. That is right. 

Senator Hitt. What was the breakdown on the Air? 

Secretary Witson. We have it here somewhere. 

Senator Hinz. Is that where the figure 15.1 came from ? 

Secretary Wiison. Certainly. You always have to have sort of a 
target to work at. I do not know what that is going to be for sure. 
I hope it wil! be less than that. If I can just get some more people 
to see this picture and turn it around and go to work, we can make it, 
too. 

Senator Hiixy. That is all. 


STATEMENT BY CHAIRMAN 


Senator Frrcuson. Just before recessing, I want to say that my 
experience on the Appropriations C ommittee has been 11 years now. 
Most of the hearings are held in executive session. I felt, as the 
committee did, that this was one time when we should give to the 
public as many facts as it was possible and therefore we held these 
open hearings. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Wilson, Mr. Kyes, Mr. McNeil, and your 
staff, for coming up here and giving us an analysis of this budget. 
I think this budget has been analyzed to the public. This being a 
republic, they are entitled to the facts. 

You gentlemen who are production geniuses have I think shown us 
that you have in mind a production program that will be beneficial to 
America and will give us security. Naturally, we are going to hold 
executive sessions, and we may want to take some more of your time 
on some of the problems. If at any time we feel that an open hear- 
ing can be had or information out of those executive sessions can be 
given without affecting our security, we want to do that. 

I think we owe you a debt of gratitude for your coming up here 
and giving us this detailed analysis. 

At this point in the record, I would like to place a letter from 
Mr. J. H. Kindelberger, chairman of the board of North American 
Aviation, Inc., of June 4, 1953, to all their supervisory officials. The 
letter was written after a conference attended by Mr. Kindelberger 
with the top ranking military and civilian officials and executives of 
principal suppliers of airplanes and engines. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


NortH AMERICAN AVIATION, INC., 
Los Angeles, Calif., June 4, 1958. 
To All Supervisors: 
I know that you and the people under your supervision will be glad to know 
that not one of the airplanes now on order with North American Aviation has 
been canceled under the new aircraft production program. 
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This new program was outlined at a conference I attended in Washington 
Tuesday with Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson and Secretary of the 
Air Force Harold E. Talbott, together with top-ranking civilian and military 
officials of the Department of Defense, and chief executives of the principal sup- 
pliers of airplanes and engines. 

Along with Secretary Wilson and Secretary Talbott, other Government repre- 
sentatives at the meeting included Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense; Assistant Secretary of Defense W. J. McNeil; Assistant Secretary of 
the Air Force Roger Lewis; Lt. Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Vice Chief 
of Staff-elect; Lt. Gen. Orval R. Cook, Air Force Deputy Chief of Staff, Ma- 
teriel; Navy Under Secretary Charles 8. Thomas; and Rear Admiral Thomas 
8S. Combs, Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 

The subject of cutbacks and the so-called curtailment of $5 billion in the 
1954 Air Force procurement budget, together with some amounts in the Navy 
spending, was thoroughly discussed by Mr. Wilson and his staff. Mr. Wilson 
stated that as a result of thistreadjustment of the budget there would be not 
one combat airplane lost from the program. 

I know this will be interesting to the men and women of North American 
Aviation, particularly since additional airplanes are in the process of being 
ordered in almost every line of our work. Some of the new orders will ex 
tend up into 1956, which is about as far ahead as large orders ever extend. 

The reductions will come principally in some supporting types of airplanes 
and from helicopters. An order for an experimental training plane with an 
other contractor has also been canceled. 

The new secretariat is an extremely well-balanced group of experienced peo 
ple which has been brought together under the leadership of Mr. Wilson. I 
do not believe that the country has ever been represented by such a competent 
team. 

This group, together with the military services, has been making a thorough 
study of all of the orders now on the books as related to the conditions exist 
ing today. Many of the orders which were placed in the hectic period follow- 
ing the realization that Korea had ceased to be a minor police action are be- 
ing adjusted somewhat. The fact that there has been considerable slippage in 
the schedules originally set up is being given full consideration. 

The much discussed $5 billion comes partly from adjustment to this slippage, 
partly from funds available which have not yet been obligated, partly from funds 
which will not need to be spent until a later period, and part of it from a re 
duction in some supporting types of airplanes. It seems apparent from much 
that I read and hear that there is not a very good understanding of these matters. 

I saw no place where the fighting ability of the Air Force was impaired. My 
impression was that all members of the industry were well pleased with the 
frank and open manner in which all of these problems were discussed by Mr. 
Wilson, Mr. Talbott, and the others, and I personally came away with a feeling 
that the matter was being handled carefully, intelligently, and most competently. 

J. H. KInpDELBERGER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


DISCUSSION OF RESPONSES TO SENATOR SMITH’S QUESTIONS 


Senator Frerecuson. When will you have the answers to Senator 
Smith’s questions ? 

Secretary Wirson. I have them right here. I was going to say 
one more thing, and here are the answers to Senator Smith’s questions. 
I have a copy for the chairman. 

Senator Fereuson. There is nothing in here of a security nature, 
is there? 

Secretary Witson. The ones that are we will say so. 

Senator Smiru. We thought he could mark the answers he thought 
were classified. 

Senator Ferauson. Mr. McNeil, is there anything in the answers to 
Senator Smith’s questions that are security / 


Mr. McNrtu.. 1 do not believe so. 
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Sénator Fereuson. Then they will become part of the record. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
(See p. 42.) 


ANSWER TO THE 32 QUESTIONS ASKED BY SENATOR MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


Question 1. Is the new budget based on economy or security? 

Answer. Security first and economy second. To quote from President Hisen- 
hower’s radio speech of May 19, 1953: “We did not set any fixed sum of money 
to which our defense plans had to be fitted—we first determined what is truly 
vital to our security. We next planned ways to eliminate every useless expendi- 
ture and duplication, and we finally decided on the amount of money needed to 
meet this program.” se 

Question 2. In 1951, the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that we needed 21 Army 
divisions, 408 Navy combat ships, and 1483 Air Force wings, as minimum forces 
for our national security. How has Soviet strength changed since that time 
so that we can reduce our forces? 

Answer. Before answering the final part of this question, I would like to 
point out that the assumption upon which the question is based does not portray 
the military strength we are planning for 1954. Without going too much into 
detail, we are planning by the end of 1954 to have 20 well-equipped divisions in 
the Army, supported by 27 National Guard divisions. The Navy is to have about 
400 combat ships in operation, 3 divisions of marines, and over 9,900 operating 
aircraft. The Regular Air Force is to have 114 wings and 7 wings in the Air 
Reserve will be supplied with modern equipment. One year later, the Regular 
Air Force is to have 120 wings—practically all with modern equipment, and the 
number of modern Air National Guard and Reserve wings is to be increased to 
22. In addition, an equivalent number of Air National Guard and Reserve 
wings will be equipped with second-line equipment. In this summary I have 
not dealt with the aircraft in the Air Force which are not assigned to wings and 
which constitute approximately 60 percent of the total Air Force aircraft. I 
am also not counting the ships and aircraft in reserve nor the more than 1 
million men who will have completed 2 years of military service and will be 
available for recall in the case of an all-out emergency. I therefore believe, 
as does the President, that our military posture has been greatly strengthened 
since 1951, and our present program calls for a rapid increase in our real combat 
strength. Turning now to the last half of the question. we are not advised of 
any downward change in Soviet strength and we do not plan to reduce our 
forces, but rather—to repeat—substantially to increase our power. 

Question 3. In light of the past record of Soviet foreign policy, do you think that 
the more friendly attitude the Soviets have shown in recent weeks really means 
that there is now less danger of aggression? Is that your own opinion? What 
do the CIA and the military intelligence agencies feel about the present nature 
of the Communist threat? 

Answer. In my testimony on May 19, I stated “that there was no evidence that 
the threat and danger to the free world had appreciably lessened.” I still think 
that conclusion is a sound one. It is based on all the facts and opinions avail- 
able, and I believe it sums up the present conclusions of the administration, so 
that for this reason and other security reasons I would prefer not to try to 
outline in this public session the expressed views of the CIA and the military 
intelligence agencies. 

Question 4. How has the nature of the Communist threat changed so that we 
need only 120 instead of 143 wings, and yet we still need the same number of 
Army divisions and Navy combat ships? 

Answer. I think this question has been already answered with respect to the 
nature of the Communist threat. I would like again to emphasize that the 
reference to the Air Force aircraft which is assigned to wings focuses attention 
on a segment of our air power, leaves out the 60 percent of the Air Force aircraft 
which are not assigned to wings, without which the aircraft assigned to wings 
would have little value, and does not deal with the 9,941 airplanes which will be 
kept in operation by the Navy and the Marines and which, of course, must be 
considered in estimating our overall air power. If the Navy and Marine 
planned air strength is grouped into wings on the same basis as the Air Force 
aircraft are grouped into wings, the total defense program of President Hisen- 
hower calls for the establishment of 176 wings by July 1, 1956. Using the same 
comprehensive calculation but only considering the airpower assigned to wings, 
we now have 152 wings on hand and available for national-security purposes, 
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and, in addition, 60 percent of all Air Force aircraft, and 6484 planes in the 
Navy and Marines which are not assignable to wings on the basis of the Air 
Force “air wings” classification. There should likewise be taken into account 
the Air Reserve and the Air National Guard 

Question 5. The United States now has about 20 divisions, and our allies add 
a few more, whose combat efficiency is variable. Do you really think that these 
20 divisions have had much to do with postponing the Soviet’s plans for major 
aggression, with its strength of over 175 combat-ready divisions? Hasn't the 
main deterrent been our long-range Air Force with its atomic capability ? 

Answer. It is difficult to be sure just what has prevented aggression against 
the free world. I think that the basic deterrent is much broader than the specifi 
one you mention. I think there is a deep realization in Moscow that any major 
aggression against the free world will start a conflict in which all forees of the 
free world will be marshaled in a fight to crush such aggression, and that the 
forces of the free world include not merely our long-range bombers, or even all 
airplanes capable of carrying atomic bombs, but rather all of the military strength 
of the United States, which includes its industrial productive capacity and also 
the military strength and industrial capacity of all of our allies. I also cannot 
comment with any precision on the internal situation in the Soviet and its 
satellites. 

Question 6. Who decided that the Air Force would take most of the budget cuts? 

Answer. No such decision was made. To understand the problem, considera- 
tion must be given not only to new funds requested for fiscal year 1954, but also 
to the unexpended carryover from previous appropriations which will be avail- 
able. The total money available in fiscal year 1954 will be, in billions of dollars: 


Army . 30. 7 
Navy A aT 26.5 
Air Force__- ~f— : 40. 2 
Interdepartmental 1.3 

Zee... . ; 98. 7 


The funds available for the Air Force will not limit the rapid buildup of ou 
effective Air Force strength. I feel sure that the Congress will grant any 
reasonable sums we request for our military program for fiscal year 1955 after 
we have been able to reappraise our entire military situation. We don't need 
to ask for excess funds now just to make sure we will have them next yea 

Question 7. What part did the Joint Chiefs of Staff have in the decision to 
make these budget cuts? Who decided how the cuts were to be distributed, and 
what were their reasons? 

Answer. The recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the reasoning 
on which such recommendations were based received most careful consideration 
in the overall determination of the military program. As I have indicated, the 
final decision as to that military program was based, as the President said, on 
first determining “what is truly vital to our security” and then planning—I am 
again quoting from the President—‘ways to eliminate every useless expenditure 
and duplication.” Then, as the President also stated, “We finally decided upon 
the amount of money needed to meet this program.” Consequently, there was 
no decision made from the money angle that a budget “should be cut” and there 
was, of course, no distribution of “cuts.” The entire problem was approached 
from the national security angle in an entirely different mannet 

Question 8. The Pentagon has announced that the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will restudy the whole strategic situation next fall. Wouldn't it make more 
sense to give the Joint Chiefs of Staff time to review our present strategy before 
naking arbitrary cuts in the budget? 

Answer. It has already been announced that the new Joint Chiefs of Staff will 
restudy the whole strategic situation, including the roles and missions of the 
services, the character of the forces needed, the nature of our new weapons, 
proper strategic plans and readiness levels, all in the light of the existing and 
prospective world situation, recent technological discoveries and developments, 
and onr national and international commitments. If, after that study is com 
pleted, any increase or decrease in our military program is deemed necessary by 
the Department of Defense, the National Security Council, and the President, 
it has already been announced that such chal 
your consideration. In the meantime, we beli 
defense and security program. 
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Question 9. Was the biggest cut in the Air Force’s budget merely because Air 
Foree procurement is much more expensive? 

Answer. The answer to this question is “No.” I have already indicated that 
it is difficult to consider a budget by simply focusing attention on the new money 
requested for appropriation for fiscal year 1954 and likewise that we have 
approached the problem primarily from the standpoint of national security, 
and therefore made no calculation as to what type of equipment or what type 
of activity was more or less expensive. Furthermore, as you probably know, 
it is not anticipated that the total appropriations available for spending after 
July 1, 1953, can be spent in fiscal year 1954, but on the contrary it is expected 
that there will be a substantial carryover of unexpended funds on June 30, 
1954. 

Question 10. I understand that most of the Air Force’s unexpended funds 
have already been obligated. How much will the Government lose by canceling 
these Air Force contracts? 

Answer. It is not planned to cancel any contracts for items of equipment 
which will be actually needed. Any cancellations which will be made with 
respect to aircraft will be on the basis that such aircraft are not deemed essen 
tial to the national security or because of changes in requirements. 

Question 11. If we later decide that we do need a 143-wing Air Force to meet 
the known Soviet atomic capability, how much more will it cost to build an 
Air Force of 1483 wings by the end of 1955? 

Answer. The question you pose is difficult to answer as stated because there 
has been no testimony before this committee that we have abandoned the 
143-wing goal. When we took office, we found the Air Force to have a certain 
number of wings in varying states of readiness. The Congress and the people 
would be disappointed if they really knew the facts after all the money that 
had been appropriated for the Air Force and the large sums that had been 
spent. We expect to continue to build up the Air Force with carryover funds 
available, plus those we have requested in the fiscal year 1954 budget, and we 
expect to do a better job and really bring the program into balance to create 
an efficient and effective combat Air Force. Between now and the fiscal year 
1955 budget, the new Joint Chiefs will have made a complete review of force 
requirements and will make their recommendations. 

I would like to point out further that we have had discussions with the air- 
craft manufacturers, both individually and collectively, and I believe I can 
state with confidence that we will insist that this program be met. The rate 
of slippage in the production of combat aircraft of 22 percent must be stopped. 
We have not made any calculation on the basis suggested by your question 
because the experience with the 143-wing program as it was running to date 
has indicated that dollars alone will not produce effective combat air wings. 

Question 12. How can you cut more than $5 billion from Air Force ap- 
propriations, cut back the Air Force’s strength to 114 wings, and still say that the 
Air Force will be more powerful in 1954 than if the original plan had been 
followed of building a 143-wing Air Force by 1954? 

Answer. It is impossible to say that you can cut back anything you haven't 
achieved. For security reasons, I cannot tell you in this hearing the exact 
state in which we found the Air Force with respect to wings. But when you 
find out the facts, I am confident you will believe that we will be making real 
progress when we get to 114 modern wings. Moreover, I think it is reasonable 
to assume that every newly delivered modern airplane which replaces an old 
airplane of lesser capabilities adds to military strength. I would like to add 
further that a plan means nothing unless it is successfully implemented. Again, 
I repeat that once you get the facts in executive session, you will fully under- 
stand why we have taken the course we have. 

With reference to your question about $5 billion in Air Force appropriations, 
it has never been the custom in this country to go to the bank for additional 
funds when you have sufficient funds to carry on your program. And we be- 
lieve we have sufficient money for the Air Force program. 

Queston 13. Does the greater cut in Air Force wings as compared to Army 
divisions mean that the Strategic Air Command and the Air Defense Command 
will be cut most heavily? Do you plan to cut the buildup of the Air Defense 
Command so that it will be inrpossible to shoot down more than 10 percent of 
an attack by Soviet atomic bombers? Do you plan to cut out the Strategic 
Air Command buildup so that the Soviets will be encouraged in their acts of 
aggression without fear of retaliation? Or will you cut out the tactical buildup 
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making it impossible to secure air superiority if the Soviets move into Western 
Europe? ; 

Answer. Most of the argumentative assumptions on which this question is 
based have already been answered, and if you wish to pursue the matter further, 
it will have to be done in executive session. 

Question 14. Now that we have abandoned the hope of being able to maintain 
air superiority in Europe, will we formally abandon the 3 years’ work we have 
put into creating NATO, or will we continue to keep up a pretense? 

Answer. This is the first suggestion I have ever heard that we have abandoned 
the hope of being able to maintain air superiority in Europe in the event of war. 
Our plans and those of the NATO military agencies seek to create NATO forces 
of all services which form a balanced collective force whose mrission is to deter 
Soviet aggression and in the event of such aggression to defend Western Europe 
and make possible an effective counteroffensive. These plans certainly recognize 
the necessity for air superiority in case of war. rhe rate of buildup in the 
NATO air ferces has been substantial, although not yet comparable to the 
progress achieved in ground and naval forces. Improvement of the rate of 
NATO air buildup is now receiving top priority consideration throughout the 
NATO organization. I believe that General Ridgway has discussed this sub 
ject in executive session in his testimony on the proposed foreign-aid bill [ 
should be glad to furnish further details on this question in executive session if 
the committee desires. 

At the recent ministerial meetings of the North Atlantie Council the NATO 
countries agreed upon programs for maintaining and strengthening the sub- 
stantial NATO forces that have been created. These agreements provide that 
greater emphasis should be placed upon strengthening the NATO air forces. We 
have taken account of this decision in requesting funds for aircraft production 
in the foreign military-assistance program to the extent that the NATO coun- 
tries in our estimate can raise, train, and maintain the air forces for which 
equipment is to be provided. Our plans for maintaining and strengthening all 
components of the NATO forces are continuing. In the buildup of United States 
Air Forces the NATO requirements for United States Air Force units are being 
given full consideration consistent with the overall requirements and priorities 
of missions for the United States Air Force. 

Question 15. How will this planned reduction in our Air Force affeet our 
allies? Were they consulted before the cuts were announced? 

Answer. Again, I think this question is based on erroneous assumptions. If 
it were deemed desirable to discuss our detailed military program with our 
allies beyond our NATO commitments, I feel confident that they would be im- 
pressed and satisfied with the realistic program for a continuous increase of 
our Nation’s military strength, including our increase in air power. 

Question 16. Have some people in the Defense Department been trying to force 
the Air Force to reduce its strategie air power? 

Answer. No; although there may be differing opinions among military men, 
including officers in the Air Force itself, especially as to all of the methods by 
which strategic air power may be exerted. This is one of the very important 
subjects in respect of which I expect the careful study and advice of the new 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. In that connection, I expect the new Joint Chiefs of Staff 
will consider the bomb-carrying capacities and the ranges of all types of air- 
craft, and also all other methods of bringing destruction to industrial and 
behind-the-line support of any enemy. 

Question 17. In view of the fact that the Soviet Army has more than 175 
divisions, will our Army of 20 divisions be able to offer anything more than a 
token of resistance in case of war? 

Answer. Here again we have a question based on an assumption that we will 
match only one segment of our military strength against a selected strength of 
an enemy. There is the further erroneous assumption that a Soviet division 
is equal to one of our divisions and neglects the number of divisions of our allies. 
I for one certainly expect the Army, with its overall strength, with its im 
proved weapons and equipment, backed by the United States Navy, the United 
States Air Force, and the armed forces of our allies, would be able to offer real 
resistance and would ultimately win in the event of war. 

Question 18. Do we plan to follow the same policy as in World War II and 
attempt to expand our 20 divisions to match the tremendous manpower reserves 
of the communistic nations on a man-for-man basis? 

Answer. I was never aware of any policy in World War II to the effect that 
we would try to match our enemy on a man-for-man basis. I have also made 
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investigations in the Defense Department and have been assured that there 
never Was any such policy I can likewise assure you that it is not our policy 
today, as I have endeavored previously to indicate 

Question 19. If we are not planning a tremendous expansion of infantry divi 
sions in event of war with the Soviet Union, what new tacties do we plan to use 
which will allow us to conserve our manpower? 

Answer. Here again I am sincerely puzzled by the assumption that we are 
hot planning an expansion of infantry divisions in the event of war. All-out war 
will obviously be on a global basis and will require mobilization of all our serv 
ices. Without discussing in detail either our planned strategy or our planned 
tactics, we intend to keep both our strategy and our tactics sensitive to new 
technological discoveries, new weapons and technical advances Every dis 
covery and every development will be utilized to the utmost to conserve our 
manpower both in the field and at home 

Question 20. If the Communists do not provoke an all-out war but break out 
of containment elsewhere, as in Indochina, do we plan to send another several 
hundred thousand American troops to contain them as in Korea? 

Answer. This is an “iffy” question which is based on a single assumption with 
out taking inte account the many other elements of the general international 
situation which might exist at that time. Since the elements of the situation 
which would affect a decision by the United States on this question cannot be 
foreseen in advance and are subject to variation a definitive answer to such a 
question is not feasible. Such action as the United States might take in this 
situation would be dependent upon decisions taken by the President upon the 
recommendations of the Secretary of State and the advice of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in the light of the circumstances prevailing at the time.. It is not possible 
to disclose in public session plans which have been developed to meet possible 
emergency situations arising in Indochina or elsewhere 

Question 21. Is the Army planning to use the atomic cannon as a part of its 
busic tactics? How much has the Army spent to develop this cunnon? How 
much do you plan to spend during the next few years? 

Answer. A detailed answer to this question would involve the disclosure of 
information that would endanger the national security. If you wish to pursue 
these questions, they will have to be done off the record and in an executive 
session. 

Question 22. What will this cannon do that aireraft carrying a tactical A-bomb 
would not be able to do? 

Answer. Again, a detailed answer to this question would involve the disclosure 
of information that would endanger the national security. I can, however, state 
that I witnessed the firing of the cannon, and I am sure that it is a valuable 
military weapon. dt is accurate and usable in all kinds of weather 

Question How does the mobility of the atomic cannon compare with the 
mobility of a jet fighter-bomber, Do we have any atomic cannons in Western 
Kurope now? How long would it take us to get additional atomic cannons to 
Western Europe in the event of war with the Soviet Union? 

Answer. I can only answer the first question in this group without disclosing 
top-secret information. An atomic cannon is obviously not as mobile as a jet 
fighter-bomber in the air, but it is much more mobile than the jet fighter-bomber 
if weather or other conditions prevent the bomber from flying or participating 
in the action. It is expected that the atomic cannon will be able to move along 
with the ground forces to which it will be normally attached, which is a great 
advantage, just as is the case with ordinary heavy artillery The rest of the 
question I cannot answer without disclosing information that would endanget 
the national security. 

Question 24. In the past our American troops have always enjoyed air superi 
ority Will our six divisions be able to stand up against Soviet air attack with 
out air superiority? If not, are we planning to withdraw these troops in the 
event of war? Or do we expect to have air superiority? Who will provide air 
cover and support for our divisions and the NATO divisions? 

Answer. I should like to give a general answer to these questions insofar as 
is possible without disclosing our war plans or endangering our national seen 
rity. There is an implied assumption in this question that we no longer seek 
to have air superiority for our forces in NATO. As I pointed out in the answer 
to qnestion 14, I am unaware of any intention not to attain and maintain air 
uperiority over the battle area in the event of war in the NATO area. The air 
over and support for the NATO forces, including United States divisions, will 
be provided by the combined air forces of the United States and our NATO 
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allies. Further details concerning our efforts and the emphasis which we ha, 
placed on this program can be set forth in executive session 

Question 25: How many tanks does the Army have in reserve? How many 
tanks are we using in Korea? Do we plan to send these tanks to Europe ii 
case of war’ 

Answer. This question calls for secret information which cannot be disclosed 
publicly without endangering the national security 

Question 26. Is the Nike missile going to do away with the need for the Ain 
Defense Command ? 

Answer. No one has ever suggested that the Nike would do away with the Ait 
Defense Command It is a new weapon which should contribute importantly 
to the defense of the United States 

Question 27. Does the Army plan to surround industrial areas in the United 
States with Nike launching stations equipped with crews and enough missiles at 
every site to provide an adequate defense against concentrated and repeated 
air attacks? What would this cost? Or does the Army plan to ship Nike missiles 
from one area to another? How much time would it take to make such shifts? 
How much warning of air attack do we expect to get How does the mobility of 
Nike missiles Compare with the mobility of airborne missiles % 

Answer. | am sorry that | cannot give specific answers to this series of que 
tions because to do so in public would be endangering the national security 

Question 28. Are the Navy's carriers expected to be a substitute for strategic 
airpower? Who decided to start on the second and third supercarriers? Did the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff approve these two carriers? 


Answer. ‘The Navy’s aircraft carriers are not expected to be a substitute—and 
| emphasize the word “substitute for strategic air power Nor were naval ail 
craft carriers designed for that purpose. In addition to their ability to perform 


essentially naval] tasks, however, certain types of carrier-based airplanes have 
long range and are capable of carrying atomic bombs. These aireraft will be able 
to assist the Air Force and supplement its activities in discharging its primary 
responsibility for strategie airpower 

The term “superearrier” is not, in the opinion of the Navy, the proper designa 
tion for the new modern aircraft carriers which have been designed for special 
purposes and for aircraft which could not operate satisfactorily without the 
modern aircraft carrie Aircraft development mukes it essential that aircraft 
carriers be developed along with their aircraft if the two are to operate success 
fully together 

I am informed that it is not the practice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to speciti 
cally approve or disapprove any particular items such as a type of tank, ship, or 
aircraft. The formulation and content of shipbuilding programs for the orderly 
relacement and modernization of ships are recommended to the Secretary of 
Defense by the Navy Department and to the Congress by the President of tne 
United States. Modern carriers, with their larger and improved decks and more 
fuel capacity, are just as essential for the Navy as are improved bases, with their 
longer runways, for the Air Force, The number of such carriers, just as is the 
case in the number of airbases and bombers, is an overall problem of national 
defense. 

Question 29. How far inland over enemy territory can carrier planes operate 
at the present time? Under such conditions, how close would the carriers have 
to operate to enemy shores? How far away can an atomic bomb fall and still 
destroy a earrier? (Answer: Admiral Fechteler has said 1,500 yards would do 
it.) How many ships are needed to protect one carrier from enemy submarines 
What percentage of the aircraft aboard a carrier must be used to maintair 
defensive air cover over the carrier? 

Answer. Most of the information sought by these questions is again of a 
type that cannot be disclosed without endangering the national security. I 
can, however, disclose that the range of certain types of aircraft currently us 
signed to carriers is extraordinarily long and that these aircraft are capable 
of carrying certain types of atomie bombs I can also disclose that the number 
of ships needed to protect one carrier from enemy submarines depends entirely 
upon the tactical conditions at the time. Furthermore, carriers seldom operate 
singly and the number of aircraft necessary to protect a carrier varies with the 
number of carriers in the carrier group. Approximately the same number of 
fighters is required for the protection of 2 carriers as is required for 4 carriers 
Likewise, in aid of protecting carriers at sea, naval aircraft will attack the sub 
marines at their sources—in their bases, pens, and building yards. In this man 
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ner it is often possible to reduce the number of enemy submarines which might 
be encountered at sea. 

Question 30. What are we doing to meet the menace which the Soviet sub- 
marines present to our convoys? Does the Navy program provide for enough 
escort ships? How many escort ships could be bought with the funds used for 
the construction of one supercarrier? Do we plan to use the supercarriers as 
escort ships? 

Answer. The Navy is fully aware of the Soviet submarine menace. The escort 
ship is only one instrumentality in the defense against that menace. The im- 
portance of attacking the submarines in their bases and pens is recognized, as is 
also the mining of waters through which submarines must pass to reach the sea 
lanes. We have other means of meeting the submarine menace, for instance, 
patrol planes to search the vast expanses of the ocean to locate submarines and 
hunter-killer troupes to destroy them. The number of escorts needed for close 
protection of convoys depends on the effectiveness of other means of combating 
the submarine menace. The Navy believes it has a balanced program at the 
present time but are very conscious of doing everything they can to improve 
the situation. Approximately 7 destroyers could be built for the cost of 1 attack 
aircraft carrier. But, of course, both are needed in a balanced program. 

Question 31. What are we doing to protect our coastal ships from the menace 
of Soviet naval mines? Have we found a practical means of sweeping pressure 
mines yet? 

Answer. We are also fully aware of the enemy capability to mine the coastal 
waters of the United States and its Allies by the use of submarines, surface craft, 
and aircraft. Meeting this mine threat requires many different measures, and 
continual efforts are being made to make these measures more effective. I am 
sure the details of these measures should not be disclosed at a public hearing. 

Question 32. What percentage of the Navy budget is devoted to the problem 
of combating the Soviet mine menace? How many radar-picket ships has the 
Navy assigned to extend the cover of our radar network off our northeast and 
northwest coasts? Are these ships permanently assigned? How many more 
are needed to do an adequate job? 

Answer. No one can specifically say what percentage of the Navy budget 
is devoted to the problem of combating the Soviet mine menace, since various ele- 
ments of the Navy perform more than one function. It is impossible to sort out 
what part of a destroyer, carrier, or other device or instrumentality should be 
charged solely against an antimining effort. The integrated nature of a naval 
force and the multipurpose employment of ships and aircraft provide for the 
employment of many types of ships, aircraft, and instrumentalities to combat the 
mine menace. The details requested about the radar-picket ships and the other 
detection instrumentalities possessed by and planned for the Navy are infor- 
mation of the type that cannot be disclosed publicly without endangering the 
national security. 


Secretary Witson. You know, I actually think we all talk too 
much. Our intelligence would give hundreds of millions of dollars 
for the information we put the press. I do not sweat too much over 
the American process. I do not know how else to do it. 

Senator Frerauson. I want to be careful on this security question as 
much as possible. 

At this point in the record we will insert various tables pertinent 
to the hearings, showing (1) fiscal year 1954 revised cash appropriation 
estimated with fiscal year 1953 comparison; (2) comparison of Eisen- 
hower and Truman budgets for fiscal year 1954; (3) amounts available 
for expenditure, fiscal year 1953; (4) quarterly expenditures for 
military functions, fiscal year 1953; (5) amounts available for expendi- 
ture, fiscal year 1954 (estimated); (6) quarterly expenditures for 
military functions, fiscal year 1954 (estimated); (7) new obligational 
authoritv by major cost category, fiscal year 1954 estimates; and 
(8) new obligational authority, cash appropriations, and expenditures 
for military functions, fiscal years 1931-54. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Comparison of Eisenhower and Truman budgets for fiscal year 195 
{Billions of dollars] 











| 
| 
eb | ia ae Air 
Total Army Navy Vores 
} | | | 
a oe .” eee ee a ara j a oo | | 
1. New obligational authority: | | 
Truman budget___.__..-._- | 41.3 | 12.1 11.4 | 16.8 
Eisenhower budget ; | 36.0 | 13.7 | 9.7 | 11.7 
Difference... ‘ ee —5.3} +16 —1.7} 61 
2. Expenditures: | | | 
Truman budget: | 
(a) Budget document | 45.5 | 15.4 | 12.0 | 17.5 |} 
(6) Department of Defense plan 48.0 | 7.4 12.5 | 17.5 
Eisenhower budget | 43.2 | 16.5 11.0 15.1 | 
Difference: | | | 
(a) Compared with budget document | —2.3 +1.1 —1.0 —2.4 }. 
(6) Compared with Department of De- | } | | 
fense plan —4.8 —.9 —1.5 | —2.4 | 
3. Total funds available for expenditure j | | 
Truman budget 104.0 28. 2 5.3 
Eisenhower budget | 98.7 | 26.5 40. 2 
Difference —5.3 +1.6 —1.7 —5.1 
4. Truman cut-in-service request | | 
Initial service request 55. 6 | 16.9 15. 5 | 22.3 | 
Truman budget. - ‘ 41.3 | 12.1 11.4 16.8 
Difference . —14.3 —4,8 —4.1 —5.5 
5. Eisenhower cut-in-service request | 
Revised service request 39.5 11.9 10.9 15.7 
Eisenhower budget 36.0 | 13.7 9.7 | 11.7 
Difference ___- } —3.5 +1.8 ~1.2 —4.0 
6. Eisenhower budget versus initial service request: | | 
Initial service request 55.6 | 16.9 15.5 22.3 
Eisenhower budget | 36.0 | 13.7 9.7 11.7 


Difference __._-- ~stmaganieel | SORE 1... —5.8 —10.6 
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Senator Ferauson. The foliowing information requested earlier in 


the hearing has been supplied: 


(See p. 529.) 


Financial support to 3 selected agencics or programs from Department of Defense 
appropriations, fiscal years 1951 


Agency, program, and source of funds 


4. Board of Geographic Names, Department of the Interior 
Army (working fund advance) 
Navy (working fund advance 
Air Force (working fund advance) 


Total 
8. Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce 
Army (working fund advance) 
Navy (working fund advance) 
Air Force (working fund advance) 


Total 
C. Interindustry (input-output) study 
Air Force: 
Research and development 
Aircraft and related procurement 
Maintenance and operations 
Munitions Board: Salaries and expenses, OSD 


Total 
(Note.—In addition to Department of Defense funding, the 
interindustry study received support from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as follows) 


TRANSFERS TO AGENCIES OUTSIDE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
(PURSUANT TO PUBLIC LAW) 


General Services Administration 
Federal Security Agency _-- 
Renegotiation Board 
Department of the Interior 


Total 


Senator Ferauson. We will recess to the call of the Chair. 


$60. 
83, 
143, 


5, 022 


— bo 


500, 
43, 567 
869, 


206, 


80, 


425, 


we 


000 
0 
O00 


000 


280 


5, 000 


000 


280 


000 
OOO 
000 

0 


5, 000 


000 


5, 000 


0 
0 
0 


00 


Fiscal year 


1952 


$10 000 


90, 000 


743, 500 
268, 000 
932, 000 


31, 943, 500 


awe 


610, 000 
200, 000 
50, 000 

0 


860, 000 


(50, 000 


611, 000 
354, 000 
550, 000 

0 


1, 515, 000 


1951 


0 
0 


5, 000 


5, 000 


53, 460 
2. 000 
779, 000 





, 798, 


, 798, 


460 


000 


, 000 


0 
O00 


, 000 


, 000 


(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., Tuesday, June 9, 1953, a recess was 


taken to the call of the Chair.) 
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j MONDAY, JUNE 15, 1953 
Unirep SrTates SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
F-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, presiding. 

Present : Senators Ferguson, Thye, McCarran, Maybank, McClellan, 
and Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
STATEMENTS OF HON. JOHN A. HANNAH, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER AND PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT 
OF DEFENSE; J. R. LOFTIS, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE; REAR ADM. J. P. 


WOMBLE, JR., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL POLICY, OFFICE OF 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (M AND P); AND LYLE S§&. 


SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
JUSTIFICATION 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF DEFENS! 


Amounts avatlable for obligation 


Actual Estimate Estimate 
escription , ’ , 
Descriptior 1952 953 lone 
Appropriation or estimate ( $12 200. 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 80, 0 
Total available for obligation 14, 180, OFF 4, OOM 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 156, 02 POW), ( 
Obligations incurred é 14, 024, ( 13, 800. 000 > gan 000 
Comparative transfer to 
“Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals’ 222, 441 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of Publie Information” 1, 44 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 —™ om P 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Office of the Secretary activities $13, 650,092 | $13, 800, 000 $12, 800, 000 
Total direct obligations 13, 650, 092 13, 800, 000 12, 800, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER rr 
ACCOUNTS 
Office of the Secretary activities 80, 065 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from : : 
other accounts ‘ a 80, 056 | 
Total obligations... ; 13, 730, 148 ; 13, 800, 000 ' 12, 800, 000 


DETERMINATION OF ESTIMATE 


Senator Frercuson. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this morning Mr. Hannah, the Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower and Personnel for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hannah, we will be pleased to have you make your opening 
statement at this time. 

Mr. Hannan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the estimates of 
appropriations required for the administrative support of the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense have been reviewed in terms of the new 
policies and objectives established by the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget for effecting maximum economies and reductions in the 
number of personnel required to maintain essential operations, The 
reductions proposed in the requirements for personnel and other 
expenses below the initial estimates submitted last January appear to 
be the maximum which can be forecast at this time, pending further 
review and evaluation of the effectiveness of the proposals now under 
consideration for realinement and streamlining the organization and 
procedures of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

While the explanation of the estimates which you have before you 
are prepared in the outline of this new organiaztion, for the most part 
it represents a realinement of functions and responsibilities assigned 
to the present organization, and should the Congress reject this plan 
of reorganization the activities are readily identifiable under the or 
ganization structure which exists today. 

We believe that the form of organization recommended will estab- 
lish a framework within which the Department can operate more 
effectively. In its broadest terms the plan nee ven the basic prin 
ciples I: iid down by the Congress in the National Security Act of 1947, 
as amended, by providing for a single Department of Defense with 
responsibility vested in the Secretary of Defense and clear lines of 
authority through the Secretaries of the milite ry cduparéments It 
streamlines the organization of the Secretary’s staff of assistants and 
advisers by abolishing the unwieldy and rigid board and committee 
structure and clarifies the authority and responsibilities assigned to 


this staff. 





> 
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ABOLITION OF MUNITIONS BOARD 


Specifically, the plan calls for the abolition of the Munitions Board, 
the Research and Peveioisamins Board, the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency, and the Office of the Director of Installations, and vests 
their functions in the Secretary of Defense. The plan authorizes the 
appointment of new Assistant Secretaries of Defense to whom the 
Secretary of Defense intends to assign the functions now vested in 
the agencies to be abolished and certain other functions now assigned 
to other officials. It also calls for the retention of the three Assistant 
Secretaries authorized the Secretary of Defense under the National 
Security Act with their present statutory and assigned responsibili- 
ties over budget and fiscal affairs, manpower and pe rsonnel, and inter 
national security affairs. 

Under one of the new Assistant Secretaries there would be grouped 
those functions presently performed by the Munitions Board having 
to do with feasibility testing, production planning, and industrial 
mobilization planning, together with the cataloging, standardization, 
packaging, and inspection activities of the Defense Supply Manage- 
ment Agency and the traffic-management and transportation respon- 
sibilities of the present Director of "Tr: ansportation. 

Another Assistant Secretary would assume responsibility for sub 
stantially the same functions as are now performed in the Research 
and Development Board, but with the emphasis to be placed primarily 
on research. 

It is proposed that the third new Assistant Secretary would encom 
pass the responsibilities of the Director of Installations over public- 
works construction, family housing matters, and real-property man 
agement and, in addition, would be assigned responsibility for estab- 
lishing policies governing the physical maintenance of plants and 
facilities, a function presently performed in the Munitions Board. 


RESPONSIBILITY OVER LEGISLATIVE AFFAIRS 


It is proywsed that another Assistant Secretary should have respon 
sibility over legislative affairs, including legislative liaison with the 
Congress and the development of legislative programs and recom- 
mendations for the Department of Defense. These functions were 
formerly, but no longer, assigned to an Assistant Secretary. 

The fifth new Assistant Secretary will have responsibilities over 
health and medical matters which heretofore have been handled by 
the Armed Forces Medical Policy Council which the Secretary re 
cently abolished in favor of establishing a staff assistant to him in 
this field. 

It is proposed that the sixth new Assistant Secretary be given re 
sponsibility for applications engineering in the weapons field which 
lies between research and development on the one hand and quantity 
production on the other. He will be required to examine into new 
weapons development and make recommendations as to their suit 
ability for the purposes intended—their reliability, simplicity, and 
economy of production—especially with respect to their suitability 
for production by existing machine tools and other facilities.- It is 
the application of production engineering to new weapons research 
to expedite the production of prototypes. Efforts in this field to date 
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have been confined largely to guided missiles and chemical- and bio- 
logical-warfare agents. It is ‘proposed also that this Assistant Sec- 
retary would assume responsibility for directing and strengthening 
the work of the Weapons Systems Evaluation Group in the evaluation 
of weapons and weapons systems under probable combat conditions 
and, to the extent practicable, establish the greatest standardization 
of weapons consistent with the prompt introduction of advanced 
weapons and techniques. 

In providing a statutory position for the General Counsel the plan 
recognizes the importance of this position as the chief law officer of 
the Department of Defense with rank substantially equivalent to that 
of an Assistant Secretary. 


RECOMMENDED CHANGES IN ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE OF JOINT 
CHIEFS OF STAFF 


The new proposal recommends a number of important changes in 
the organization and procedures of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Taken 
together, the proposed changes should go a long way toward improv 
ing the strategic planning ‘machinery of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and lead to the development of plans based on the broadest concep 
tion of the overall national interest. 

In summary, the reorganization plan is designed to provide the 
Secretary of Defense with a more efficient staff organization. The 
abolition of the present statutory staff agencies and the provision of 
Assistant Secretaries in lieu thereof to aid the Secretary of Defense 
to carry out his responsibilities will provide the frame work for estab 
lishing truly effective and vigorous staff units with clear lines of 
authority and responsibility. Without imposing themselves in the 
irect lines of responsibility and authority between the Secretary of 
Defense and the three military departments, the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense will-provide the Secretary with a continuing review of 
the programs of the Defense Esti ablishment and help him institute 
major improvements in their execution. They will be charged with 
estab lishing systems within their assigned fields, for obtaining com 
plete and accurate information to support recommendations to the 
Secretary. The Assistant Secretaries will be required to spend con 
siderable time in the field checking on the effectiveness and efficiency 
of operations in their assigned areas, 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


When Secret: ary Wilson assumed office on the 20th of Januar y 1953, 
there were over 3,100 civilian and military personnel on the rolls of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This included the personnel 
working in the Office of Public Information and the Court of Military 
Appeals which are financed from separate appropriations, as well as 
personnel of the North Atlantic Treaty Standing Group and Military 
Assistance activities financed under Mutual Security Act appropria 
tions, 

With the measures proposed for streamlining the organization of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the abolition of unwiel ly 
boards and committees, it is felt that a more effective overall job can 
be accomplished with fewer personnel. Tnitially, and until we have 
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had an opportunity to refine in more detail our present general plans 
as Well as gaim some experience in operating with the new organiza 
tion, We are proposing to undertake to do these tasks with approxi- 
mately 2,600 employees. Of this total, 2,127 are engaged in activities 
financed from the approp riation estimates we are considering here 
today and the balance are in the activities previously mentioned that 
sre financed from other appropriations. 

For the salaries of the civilian personnel and the other necessary 
expenses, exclusive of the pay and allowances of the military per 
sonnel assigned, incident to the administration of the activities financed 
from the appropriation request you hi ave here today, it is estimated 
that $12.8 million will be required in the fiscal year 1954 as compared 
with $14 million appropr iated for these purposes for this year. This 
figure includes funds for the staff and programs of the new Assistant 
Secretaries and other changes included in the proposed reorganization 
of the staff and the activities responsible directly to the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense, exclusive of the three military services. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 6 


Senator Frrcuson. I want to ask a few questions, Dr. Hannah, on 
what you have to Say here, first on the Reorganization Plan No. 6: are 
you satisfied that if that plan goes through it will give the Office of the 
Secretary enough authority that he can ph ce responsibility ? 

Dr. HANNan. Yes, sir, without any question at all. 

Senator F ERGUSON. That is one of the purpose S of the Reorganiza 
tion Act, is it not / 

Dr. Hannan. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. A survey in your opinion would indicate that 
that can be done under the act / 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Senator Ferguson. Since the new administration has taken over, can 
you give us the amount of personnel that has been dropped from the 
payroll and the difference between the amount then and now? I know 
there have been some rehirings, and so forth. 

Dr. HANNAH. You mean in the total operation of the Defense 
Department / 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Dr. Hannan. There is in the vicinity of 40,000 fewer people. 

Senator Frreuson. Forty thousand / 

Dr. Hannan. More than 40,000. 

Senator McCarran. That is, there are less than 40,000 employed 
than before ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. There are more than 40,000 fewer on the payroll now 
than were on the payroll in January. 


COMPLAINTS REGARDING MILITARY PERSON NEI 


Senator Frerevson. We get many complaints, Dr. Hannah, from 
some of the officers in Mutual Security and others, particularly forme) 
e 


Ambassador Draper in Paris, that there was a great amount of mili 
3887 2-—53—pt. 1 40 
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tary personnel in these offices and particularly in that office. Do you 
know whether anything has been done to cut down that military per- 
sonnel, which is certainly not competent personnel ? 

Dr. Hannan. The personnel for Ambassador Draper’s office are 
provided from funds made available under the Mutual Security Act, 
administered by the Director for Mutual Security. 

Mr. Lorris. To answer your specific question, Senator Ferguson, we 
have been reducing both the number of military and civilian personnel 
assigned to the Defense Department segment of Ambassador Draper’s 
office in Paris. They had something over 100 civilian and military 
personnel last year and we are now in the process of reducing that 
number to 42 civilian and 27 military or a total of 69. We hope to 
accomplish further reductions in that office. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do they have so many, even 69, in an office 
like that? 


FUNCTION OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Lorris. The job that the Defense Department has to do is in 
two parts: One, it 1s providing the technical representation on the 
NATO international military and industrial committees, such as 
Petroleum Planning, Refugees and Evacuees, Civil Defense, Coal and 
Steel Planning and Food and Agricultural Planning, in addition to 
advising Ambassador Draper as to Defense Department views with 
respect to matters coming before the North Atlantic Council. There 
are a number of technical committees, such as Annual Review, Infra- 
structure, Planning Board for European Inland Surface Transport 
and Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, and groups of that kind, 
which are set up as international committees or working groups under 
the NATO Council and require specialized experience which can only 
be found in the technical experts from the military services. <A lot of 
what they are doing relates to military planning. 


MILITARY PLANNING 


Senator Frrevson. Is it not true that you have your whole NATO 
organization to do the military eens 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir. The NATO military organizations—such as 
SHAPE, standing groups, and so forth, do the international military 
planning. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. You have those to do your military 
planning. 

Mr. Lortts. Yes, sir, in the context of the international organization 
and its treaty responsibility, of which the United States is one element, 
as opposed to purely United States military planning. 

Senator Feravuson. Now, why cannot the Office of Mutual Security 
get that advice from that office? Why do you have to have them over 
in his office ? 

Mr. Lortis. A large part of the advice does come from such military 
organizations as SHAPE headquarters and also from the United 
States side from United States CINCEUR. We are talking now 
about working with the civilian level of the NATO organization, the 
North Atlantic Council, which consists of civilian representatives, ex- 
cept when you get into the defense participation, in that a large part 
of ours is military because of their experience. But we are working on 
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that tryimg to reduce the number and we have had a very strict policy 
with respect to the assignment of military personnel to Ambassador 
Draper’s office that we would not utilize such personnel in administra- 
tive type jobs where a civilian would suffice. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish for the committee as part of 
this record the number of people in that office and what their duties 
are? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir; I will attempt to get that. I will have to go to 
Mr. Stassen’s office to get the total. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 748.) 

Senator Fereuson. We have received complaints that in the various 
embassies your military attaché offices are overstaffed. Some of them 
seem to have very little military significance. Have you reviewed 
that? 

Dr. Hannan. Only to this extent, Mr. Chairman: There is an 
awareness of the fact that there is some ground for criticism in the 
number of military personnel that are assigned to embassies in some 
parts of the world, and the question has been raised with the State 
Department. We recognize that we have the problem and we are 
cligible for criticism. 

Of course, in most capitals we have representatives of Army, Air 
Force, and Navy. In some large and important countries there is no 
question about the justification. 

Senator Fercvson. But in some others why can they not be done by 
one mission ? 


SURVEY REGARDING PERSONNEI 


Dr. Hannan. That is right. That is a perfectly good question. 
We are interested in the answer. 

Senator Fercuson. The same thing as the military advisory groups 
in the various countries. Do you intend then to make surveys of these 
und see what can be done about cutting down these personnel ? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. I notice in the Office of the Assistant Secretary, 
I think it is in the Engineering, there is an increase of 44 positions. 
Do you know what that is? 

Dr. Hannan. I think it might be well to say that this budget request 
is prepared with the assumption that the reorganization plan is going 
to be approved and of course the deadline date on it is the 30th of 
June. In that reorganization plan there is a provision for the aboli- 
tion of certain boards and the assumption of their responsibilities by 
six new Assistant Secretaries. 

Senator McCarran. What is that last expression ? 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF NEW SECRETARIES 


Dr. Hannan. Assumption of those duties and responsibilities by six 
new Assistant Secretaries. One of these Assistant Secretaries is to 
carry on essentially the functions that are now the functions of the 
Munitions Board; one is to assume the responsibility carried on by the 
Research and Development Board; one is to be in charge of inst: alla 
tions and publie works and construction wherever it may occur; one 
will have the responsibility over lévialative affairs. The fifth will 
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have charge of medical matters, hospitals, and so forth. The sixth 
one will be the Assistant Secretary in charge of ina ations engi- 
neering. When Mr. Wilson came in, there were 3 Assistant Secre- 
taries authorized, one the comptroller, one in manpower and personnel 
and the one that was legal and legislative which has since been trans 
ferred to international security affairs, the position now held by Mr. 
Nash, so there is at the present time no Assistant Secretary in legal 
and legislative. 

Now, this applications engineering position will have the responsi 
bility for the development of new weapons, make recommendations 
as to their suitability for the purpose intended, their reliability, sim- 
ylicity, and so on. And will take over the responsibilities of the 
WW eapons System Evaluation Group that is now in existence. 

Principally, the responsibility. will be to pass on the effectiveness 
of new weapons, not only from the standpoint of the effectiveness in 
accomplishing the mission for which they are designed but the feasi 
bility and cost of manufacturing, and bridge that gap between re 
search and production. 

Senator Frrecuson. Yes, it shows an increase from 72 to a total 
of 116. 


INCREASE IN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Lorris. The increase in personnel there is pretty much of a 
guess at this point. This is a field in which we have not been hereto- 
fore operating, that of taking the weapons coming out of research 
and examining them as to their suitability for production and re- 
designing in those cases where a change in the design will make i 
possible to produce new weapons without completely retooling indus 
try if such a change is consistent witn the purpose for which the 
weapon is intended, 

It is quite a job that we foresee. Whether or not we need 20 people, 
10 people, or 60 people is pretty much a guess at this time, 

Senator Frrevson. Where is that being done today ? 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Lorrts. It is an area which has been a gap at the present time. 
Research and development had the total responsibility for research 
and development of new weapons. At that point the Munitions 
Board picked it up for production purposes. 

Now, this Assistant Secretary is set up in between those two areas 
to bridge that gap between research and development and production. 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, I think it might be well to say that 
in this reshuffle of responsibilities and personnel in this part of the 
budget we are speaking of this morning, we are talking about the 
operation last year that cost $14 million and the operation of Secre- 
tary of Defense for next year with the boards that are to go out under 
the new plan. The budget that we are presenting today calls for 
$12,800,000 to do the job, and we hope to do it better. 


TOTAL EMPLOYEES UNDER NEW ORGANIZATION 


We are going to reduce—we have already reduced—employment 
considerably, but in this new organization we will have a total of about 
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2,100 employees as contrasted to something like 2,600 employees at 
the present time. If we are going to put all these responsibilities now 
cafried by the Office of the Secretary of Defense on top of the table 
where they are now, the responsibility is still going to be there, but 
we are going to come out with a different shuffle but with 2,100 people 
doing the work now bei Ing clone by 2.600 : and ina position to do it more 
effectively. 

Senator Frercuson. So that this particular position takes the place 
now of trying to see whether or not the weapons that are developed, 
the equipment that is developed, as to whether or not it can be manu 
factured in one way, let us say, or another under the present facilities 
or new facilities, and to attempt to do a better job in getting pro 
duction. 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, will it have anything to do with watching 
the schedule ? 

Dr. Hannan. Yes, but actually of course the Assistant Secretary for 
Supply and Logisties will have that function. However, there has 
to be a coordination between the man involved in procuring, the man 
in applications engineering, and the person responsible for research. 
Of course, it is not only important that the weapons be effective but 
there has to be some relation between effectiveness and the feasibility 
of its production and the cost of its production. There may be two 
weapons in which one may be slightly superior, but the difficulty of 
its production or the cost of its production may make it the less 
desirable of the two. 

What we are proposing here in this position of Assistant Secretary 
for Applications Engineering is to tie together the research and prob- 
lems of feasibility of production. 

Senator McCarran. All of these positions must be on speaking 
terms with each other? 

Dr. Hannan. Right, and all responsible to the Secretary who pulls 
the string. 


LIMITATION OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Senatot Frereuson. There has been a limitation, Dr. Hannah, of 
500,000 civilian employees. We find that the Comptroller’s Office on 
some occasions has claimed there was @# violation of that by contracting. 
Would you give what is being done along that line? 

Mr. Lorris. I am familiar, Senator Ferguson, with that decision of 
the Comptroller General. I am not familiar with what steps have 
been taken to correct the situation other than that the practice of éon- 
tracting has been sharply curtailed. 

Now, as you are aware, there was quite a large amount of contract 
ing for certain personal services before the limitation was in effect. 

Senator’Frrcuson. But we were attempting to limit the number of 
civilian personnel, and if the military authorities were only going to 
increasé the contracting, so that they could hire more people, then the 
limitation of 500,000 became useless. 

Dr. Hannan. I might say, Senator Ferguson, that we are interested 
not only in the point that you are raising, that we do not through 
subterfuge farm out the jobs formerly done by people on the payroll, 
we are similarly concerned lest they farm out work previously done 
by civilians to men in uniform. 
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Senator Ferguson. That is right, because then you increase your 
military personnel. 

Senator MayspanxK. Has the doctor had anything to say other than 
the prepared statement that you sent to my office on Saturday ¢ 

Senator Frercuson. No; he has not given anything more than that. 


MDAP PERSONNEL 


Senator Fercuson. About the personnel of the MDAP, has there 
been any shifting, do you know, of personnel over in that so that it 
would violate this ceiling ¢ 

Mr. Lorrts. No, sir. At the same time the ceiling of 500,000 was 
placed on military functions there was a limitation imposed in the 
MDAP Act, the Ribicoff provision, which caused us to reduce person 
nel employed under that appropriation. Both reductions have been 
going along simultaneously. 


NATIVE EMPLOYEES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Senator Fercuson. When you hire native employees, non-Ameri 
cans, in foreign countries, you do not comply with the 500,000, is that 
correct, because it is the contention that they are not civil service? 

Mr. Lorris. You are referring to the limitation of 500,000 on em- 
ployees hired under appropriations made available in the Department 
of Defense appropriations act covering military functions. Outside 
of that there are other appropriations which that limitation did not 
cover, such as civil functions of the Department of the Army and the 
MDAP appropriation. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, will you tell us how many non-Americans 
or native employees you have in the military ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. There are somewhat less than 600,000 of all types 
working with or for the military. However, this total includes many 
native employees who are paid from other sources of funds such as 
their own governments. This number also includes natives who are 
employed by contractors working for the military. We do not consider 
such people as employees of the Department any more than we would 
employees of an aircraft company or any other contractor. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you get us the amount ? 

Dr. Hannan. We will be glad to, 

Senator Mayspanxk. And where they are stationed. 

Senator Ferguson. What funds do they come out of ? 

Dr. Hannan. We will furnish that too. 

(See p. 627.) 


EMPLOYEES AT GERMAN AIRBASES 


Senator Frrauson. I note you have an average of 11,000 Germans 
employed in each of the 11 Army bases in Germany. Can you give 
us an explanation as to why you need 11,000 civilian personnel at each 
one of these Army bases? Are we just furnishing employment to 
these people or is there a real necessity? On the same kind of base 
here in America how many civilians would you have at that base? 

Dr. Hannatt. I cannot give you the exact figures now. We will 
supply them. 
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Senator Frrevuson. Yes, we would like to know why you have 11,000 
at a base and tell us how many you would have in this country and 
how many you have, for instance, in Japan, at a base or anyplace else 
we have a station. 

Dr. Hannan. These foreign nationals that we are talking about are 
largely in Germany, Austria, Korea, and Japan. 

Senator MayBank. 600,000? 

Dr. Hannan. Somewhat less if you consider all types of indigenous 
personnel. 

Senator Henprickson. That is the total / 

Dr. Hannan. Of all types, yes. 

Senator Henprickson. How many would you have in Austria, for 
example? 

(The information, being classified, was filed with the Committee. ) 


FIELD OFFICE REPORTS ON PERSONNFEI 


Senator Ferguson. Do you here in Washington 
the fields on this personnel regularly ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Yes. Such information is available. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you know the number that you have? 

(The following information was supplied :) 


et reports from 


There are approximately 563,000 if you include approximately 492,000 foreign 
nationals who are paid by their own governments or from other than personal 
services funds. As of November 1952 there were 71,031 indigenous civilians in 
foreign countries paid from appropriated funds under object class 01, Personal 
services. The details on these employees are available in the classified report 
submitted to the staff member of the committee on March 13, 1953. The other 
foreign nationals include approximately 83,000 South Koreans employed in sup- 
port functions who are paid from contractual services funds and the South 
Korean Service Corps numbering approximately 75,000, a quasi-military organi 
zation which functions in direct field support of the United Nations fighting 
forces. This Service Corps is paid from United Nations funds. There were 
approximately 144,000 Germans, paid by the German Government, working prin- 
cipally in support of supply activities of the Army, Navy, and Air Force. There 
are also approximately 183,000 Japanese nationals employed under a contract 
with the Japanese Government which is paid from contractual services funds 
The Navy utilizes approximately 35,000 indigenous personnel on a contract 
basis in Guam in connection with stevedoring operations. The Air Force also 
utilizes 3,800 Okinawans on contract in connection with air activities in support 
of Korean operations. 

No meaningful comparison can be made between an installation in the United 
States and a foreign country because of vastly different missions, organization 
and conditions peculiar to the country, particularly the language difficulty where 
the base is located. In the Far East. for example, conditions of combat and 
logistical support generate requirements for personnel peculiar to those areas 
Occupational problems in Germany and Japan which add many complications 
also must be considered. 

The work these indigenous personnel perform, whether as employees of the 
contractor or as employees of the Department of Defense, is considered neces 
sary. Except for the quasi-military South Korean Service Corps, they are 
largely employed on installation support in such jobs as clerical, fire fighting, 
electricians, boiler operators, construction workers of all types, mechanics, re 
pairmen, mess personnel, janitors, laborers, stevedores, and similar occupations. 
Personnel for such functions cannot easily be recruited in the United States for 
overseas duty and the cost of transporting such personnel to and from the 
foreign bases would make the cost prohibitive. The average annual salary of 
indigenous workers is $1,129, whereas the average salary of all DOD employees 


is $3,453. 


Senator Frrevson. At one time we had great difficulty in getting 
the number of personnel that they had in this particular field. I 
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wondered whether or not the reporting and accounting is in better 
shape than it has been. 

W ould you give us what was done in the past when we put this limi- 
tation of 500,000 on, what was done to shift either to contracts or to 
any other method. And how the personnel increased in the other meth 
ods, so that the limitation was not applicable. 

Mr. Lorris. I will do my best, Senator Ferguson, It will be some- 
what difficult to define what would not have been put under contract 
had there not been a limitation. As I mentioned before, there were 
certain areas in which we were contracting for personnel services such 
as for research projects and cataloging. Now, to determine just how 
much additional contracting which would not have been done had 
there been no limitation would be difficult but I will take a look at it. 

Senator Frrcvson. Will you also try to get the others where you 
find a shift over to some other method or other employment / 

Mr. Lorris. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Information with respect to how much contracting has been done for personal 
services is not immediately available in the Washington headquarters due to the 
fact that authority to contract for such services is decentralized around the 
world. However, as a result of the decision of the Comptroller General, dated 
April 3, 1953, B—112739, to the Secretary of Army, coficerning a contract between 
the Army engineers and a private company for the processing of shipping orders 
and purchase requisitions, action is being taken to establish standards and meth 
ods which will eliminate the possibility of the recurrence of such contracts. 

The entire matter of manpower utilization by the Federal Government through 
the use of private contract labor was the subject of a report of the Subcommittee 
on Federal Manpower Policies, Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, United 
States Senate. The subcommittee’s summary of recommendations (p. 18, 8 
Doc. 32) would require the formation of an office within the Bureau of the Budget 
to establish standards, coordinate and review all contracts entered into between 
. Government departments and private enterprise. 

By letter, dated June 15, 1953, the Secretary of Defense requested advice from 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget as to what plans were underway 
by that office to implement the recommendations of the subcommittee in order 
that the Department of Defense would be able fo take appropriate action to 
revise present systems and procedures in consonance with the policies established 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 


RECRUITING SERVICES 


Senator Frrcuson. I would like to ask you some questions on this 
recruiting. We get some complaints, and there are quite a number 
of them, in fact, claiming that you do not have the recruiting services 
unified, that the various services recruit individually and the expense 
has gone up, and the number of personnel used in recruiting is exces- 
sive. What is being done along that line to recruit under 1 office 
instead of under 2 or 3¢ 

Dr. Hannan. Senator, from time to time, since I have been in here, 
the question has been raised by various people with the suggestion 
that of course there would be savings in manpower, and it would be 
desirable if all of the recruiting was done through single agencies 
or through selective service. I think you can understand why we are 
anxious to continue recruitment by the individual services. The Navy 
and the Air Force continue to rely entirely upon recruitment for men. 
It is not only desirable from their point of view from the morale 
standpoint, but from the manpower standpoint it is desirable because 
these men enlist for 4 years. The men enlist for 3, 4, and 6 years, 
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and of course we have out of that service the time that is involved in 
(raining him, the time out for leave, and the time consumed in travel. 
The balance, the difference between 48 months and months required, 
those 3 categories, is all available for usable service. 

From selective service we get 2 years of maximum use less about 
the same number of months for training, and of course the time for 
leave. For 2 years it is 2 months, and the time for travel. If the 
time involved in training is 6 months, that is an average, say, but we 
will take an arbitrary situation, 2 months for leave and | month for 
travel, it totals about 9 months, so we get out of the 24 a total of 15 
months of effective service. Recruiting activity was instrumental 
in obtaining about 600,000 individuals for 3-, 4-, and 6-year terms of 
service in fiscal 1952, contrasted to 380,000 inductees for but 2 years. 
It is noteworthy that 210,000 of the enlistments were obtained outside 
draft-eligible age groups. This, and the longer terms of service, 
reduced considerably the drain on the military manpower pool. 

If the man is enlisted for 4 vears and the same number of months 
was used in training, 6, and 4 months for leave, which is 10, and 
couple of months in travel is 12, you get 36 months of service, 36 as 
contrasted to 15. Savings in training are also realized through this 
longer period of service. 

My example may not be a good one, but when we worked the thing 
out on a pretty accurate basis we found on the average we get about 
two and a quarter times as many months of effective service from the 
enlistee as we get from the selectee. Every time the boy in Detroit 
volunteers for 4 years, he takes the place of about two and a quarter 
men that have to be inducted and trained by the military through 
selective service. The majority of the skilled technicians whose spe- 
cialized training absorbs a sizable portion of their service period are 
the enlistees who have volunteered in the service of their choice for 
longer than 2-year induction period. We have also found that the 

>-year average initial service of an enlistee saves the basic training 
cost of one 2-year inductee, as the effective service obtained from 1 
enlistee equals the service period of 2 inductees. 

Senator Torr. Might I ask Dr. Hannah a question at this point? 

Senator FrrGuson. Yes. 





PERSONNEL ENGAGED IN RECRUITING SERVICE 


Senator Tuyr. How many people are engaged in the recruiting 
service ¢ 

Dr. Hannan. | cannot answer you accurately. We can get that 
information for you. It is one of the questions we have under study 
at the moment. That I will have to get for you. 

Senator Tuyr. The Navy recruits, the Marines recruit, the Air 
Force recruits, the Army recruits, what about the auxiliary units, do 
the WAVES and the WAC recruit ? 

Dr. Hannan. That is right. That is the only way we get women. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Dr. Hannan. We are glad to have that information. I think you 
recognize we have been here only a few months. We are concerned 
primarily in the utilization of manpower by all of the services. For 
many reasons, not only from the standpoint of morale and dollar 
cost but the thing that disturbs us very much is the fact that a few 
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years ahead is the time when there will not be enough manpower to 
carry on military services of the size that we now have, that is, it is 
a notion that the American people have not accustomed themselves to. 

We have had the notion always that we have plenty of everything, 
we have plenty of lumber so we did not need to worry about the way 
we cut trees, and the American people have not yet recognized that we 
do not have an inexhaustible source of military manpower. 


PERCENTAGE FIT FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


To put the thing simply, we have 1,100,000 men that turn 181% 
years of age each year. About 22 percent of them did not pass physi- 
cal or mental Seeiostaais for military service. So out of 1,100,000 
we come out with 860,000 that are fit for military service. = 

Immediately someone says, “Your standards are too high”; as a 
matter of fact, of course, the mental, physical standards now are at 
exactly the same point as they were in August 1945 at the end of 
World War II when they were at the very lowest. That is where 
we are how, 

Now, with military forces in uniform of approximately three and 
a half million, we have to have a million new men a year if we can get 
an average of three and a half years’ service from them, which of 
course depends on the number of reenlistments we get. We went 
into the Korean war with a sizable pool of available, J aftable man- 
power. We started out, as you know, with drafting the 25-year-olds, 
24's, 23’s, and now in most areas we are down to the 19-year-olds. At 
some point, two and a half years from now, approximately, we are 
going to reach the point where we will have used up the accumulated 
pool “and from that point forward we are going to be on a current 
basis. We are going to have available only the man that is turning 
1814. 

Senator Ture. For that reason I think we had better examine the 
number of men that we have stationed in the recruitment field and 
what ages they are. I can easily see that an enlisted man who was 
not really of combat age, that if you put him in charge or in an office 
recruiting, that he would be rendering a service. But I think it 
would be interesting to see what percentage or how many individuals 
does a recruiting-service man actually recruit a year. In other words, 
do they average 2, 3, 5, or 25 soldiers per recruiter, or what is the 
percentage they recruit of your needed manpower. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Assigned to recruiting duties | Average 
Tae ___| recruited 
per month 
| over last 
Officer Enlisted Total 


| 
| 12-month 
| period 

a inci 
United States Army 171 1, 222 1, 393 7, 500 
United States Air Force 101 740 | S41 13, 600 
United States Marine Corps 75 | 1,175 1, 250 | 3, 900 
United States Navy 136 763 x09 7, 500 
Total.. an ° 483 3, 900 4, 383 1 32, 500 


1! Ineludes only those personnel recruited directly as a result of efforts of recruiting personnel. Excludes 
those who reenlisted in units to fill their own vacancy, etc. 


Notr.—To the army, recruiting is more important than numbers would indicate because Army is 70 
percent selective se vice 2-year enlistments. The only source of 3 plus years’ service is recruiting 
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Dr, Hannan. The recruiting program offers career service military 
personnel, particularly those returned from overseas or combat duty, 
an opportunity to provide prospective recruits with information about 
trailing, service occupations, pay and retirement. We would hesitate 
to curtail this activity in any way because it would increase draft calls 
for 2-year inductees, would necessitate action for expanding the pool 
hy reducing deferments, broadening the age limits for service li: ibility 
or lengthening the inductee’s term of service. 


IMPROVED UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


My explanation was furthering the point that you are making. I 
am not arguing against it because you see, we are going to have to make 
better utilization of manpower, there is going to be no alternative. 
We are interested, we are going to get into that one. 

Of course, at the moment we have been more concerned about larger 
pools where we have placed the emphasis in our studies to this pomt, 
but this is one of the points we are going to get into. 

Just to close up the statement I started to make, I want to emphasize 
while there is a relationshp between dollars and manpower, aside 
entirely from the availability of dollars to pay for people, we are going 
to reach the point where there are not enough to go around and we have 
to become more efficient, we have to get more than an effective division 
out of 60,000 men, more than a combat wing out of 10,000 or 9,000 men. 


MOBILE RECRUITING OFFICES 


Senator Frereuson. Is there any way to consolidate these offices / 
And I see trucks, better call them offices on wheels, going around the 
country recruiting for the various services, which must be expensive. 

Dr. Hannan. The number of enlistments in sizable population cen- 
ters appears to justify the individual recruiting activity by the Navy 
and the Marine Corps and the joint recruiting effort of the Army and 
Air Force. Nevertheless, in many locations recruiting spaces are 
shared. A number of recruiting offices are maintained in locations 
where a representat ive of but one service is available to prospective re- 
cruits and it is felt that any consolidation of such offices with a purpose 
of housing all services in one locality would reduce the coverage within 
the area and increase the cost of recruiting. 

In preferring to perform the recruiting functions by the services 
rather than the Selective Service System, we have felt that the present 
concentration of recruiting activities in a few stations throughout a 
State rather than in the numerous local boards greatly facilitates the 
administration of monthly procurement requirements. 

Senator Fereuson. I know, and I think we had better indicate this, 
your particular office was asked to answer certain questions and then 
you will have coming in later witnesses that will answer some of these 
other questions that we are talking about. 


COST OF TRANSPORTING PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Have you anyone here now that is familiar with the idea of the cost 
of transporting household effects, furniture, for en personnel 
both in the United States and outside, and what can be done along 
that line? I was asking if they have anyone here on this question. 
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Senator Henprickson. You are referring to dependents? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, and the officers. 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Garlock is better able to answer that question. 
The question is whether we have information as to the cost of trans- 
porting personal effects for men in uniform or their dependents. 

Senator Ferecuson. And what is being done to furnish quarters in 
some of the foreign countries instead of shipping furniture all over 
the world? 

I will give you an example; a man is transferred in the Air Force 
from Arkansas to Hawaii. He says he wants to take a certain amount 
of his furniture with him. They come in and over his protest pack all 
of his furniture for foreign shipment. He says he does not want to 
take it. They say, “That does not make any difference. The rule is 
if you are going out of the countr y, all your furniture has to be packed 
that way. 

The next question came up: What are they going to do with that 
which he leaves? They send it to a warehouse in Spokane. ~ Now, it 
is all packed for foreign shipment. The chances are that he will come 
back here and he may be transferred to the eastern part of the country 
but his furniture is moved to the Northwest. He tells me the rules 
are strict, he has nothing to do with it. The military really has noth- 
ing to do with it. They listen to him and tell him, “No matter what 
you say here, that is what has to be done.’ 


OVERSEAS SHIPMENT OF PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Mr. Gartock. Those rules are all internal, within the Department 
of Defense. 

The estimated expenditure for shipment of household goods and 
personal effects from U.S. ports to overseas at M. S. T. S. rates is 
$10,900,000 for Fiscal Year 1953. 

The question of whether or not we should furnish more quarters 
overseas, furnish them more completely and cut down the allowances 
we ship, that has been under discussion for some time. Originally in 
Alaska the period during which the family is actually there was for 
a time at least relatively ‘short because of the long waiting period be- 
fore the man would be eligible for housing. 


OVERSEAS HOUSING 


There are funds in this budget to increase the scale of furnishing 
of certain of the overseas quarters. If the committee would like to 
have an estimate of what it would cost us to bring the overseas hous- 
ing up to a level where we could hold down the shipments to, say, 
personal effects, we will be glad to make such a study and present it to 
the committee, including the amount of transportation that we would 
save each year as a result of such an investment. 


ACCUMULATED LEAVE 


Senator Frrcuson. Now, there is another item of—you have the 
Government personnel, that applies to both the civilian and the mili- 
tary whe do not take their leave as it comes but accumulate so that 
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if they resign or are discharged, they then get these large sums, and 
it is like putting these extra employees on, whereas you make this 
budget to us on personnel, as I understand it, on the basis that these 
people are going to take their leave when it comes to them instead 
of accumulating it. I can see reasons for employees wanting to accu- 
mulate because they get—they do not want to take their vacation. 

The idea. as I understood originally, was that vacation was to get 
better work out of people, when they had their vacations they were 
more capable after the vacations, and so forth, to do the task assigned 
tothem. But that is not the way it is working out in the Government 
employment. It is being used in many cases for an increase in pay. 

Mr. Gartock. | will have to speak of my personal knowledge on 
this. 

I agree with you the employees should take their leave in the inter- 
est of. increasing the efficiency of operations. Two years ago in my 
own particular office I set upaschedule. I said, “We will forget about 
emergencies that will arise, and we will schedule the leave and we 
will take it. Emergencies arose, but everybody took their leave. We 
probably handled the emergencies better as a result. It worked all 
right except with me. My experience has been that very few people 
try to accumulate leave. Most of them accumulated it from lack of 
choice. Several years ago I was in an agency where we had occasion 
to make a sample check on leave. We found that in the lower pay 
scales, leave was almost on a current basis. In the middle pay scales 
it was reasonably current. ‘The top pay scales, anyone who had been 
there long enough to accumulate the 60 days that was permissible to 
carryover just about had his 60 days. Anyone who had been there 
for a substantial number of years, has been losing leave every year. 
So he no longer had any incentive to accumulate any. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


LIMIT OF 60 DAYS ACCUMULATION 


Senator Ferauson. Under the present law they cannot accumulate 
more than 60 days. 

Mr. Garuock. That is right. 

Senator Frerauson. So if a man has 60 days, that is limited. Now, 
does that apply to military personnel ? 

General Moore. Yes, sir. The military personnel cannot accumu- 
late more than 60 days. 

Senator Ferauson. But you are on top of this, you are studying this 
as to how to avoid this enormous sum we have to pay out here when 
we ¢elese.any agency or cut down.personnel. It seems that we have to 
appropriate these large sums of money to pay for this leave. 

Now, in Foreign Service I think we appropriated this last time 
when we discharged some employees in the State Department, they 
had to appropriate around $6 million to pay for their leave, as an 
extra appropriation. 

Mr. Gartock. The only way I know to actually get it down is by 
the agency itself instituting a leave program w hich sees to it that all 
employees from the top down, including its Secretaries and Assistant 
Secretaries, actually have the opportunity to take the leave. 
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Now, in the top grades the problem there is the workload, to the 
extent that the people can be spared from their day-to-day jobs to 
take leave. 

Senator Fereuson. You think it can be done further down the line 
much more easily than it can be done at the top? 

Mr. Gar.tock. My personal opinion, Mr. Chairman, is that after you 
get down through a few of the top grades it can be done. If you wait 
for it to be convenient, yon will never get any leave. But it can be 
done. 

Dr. Hannan. I think it is not very different in Government than 
it is with other employment, that is, if there is no incentive for the 
avcumulation of leave, people will take it. In the little organization 
I headed at home we do not permit the accumulation of leave at all. 
You take your vacation in the year or that is it. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON TRANSPORTATION OF PERSONAL EFFECTS 


I would like to return, Senator, to this point you were making to the 
transportation of goods and point out there is another side to that 
matter. That is, we are getting a good deal of complaints from men 
in the services that are transferred overseas where they would not like 
to go, then after they have served out their station they return to this 
country and if they are oflicers or if we ean prevail upon them to re- 
enlist after a few months, we pack them up and send them off again. 

Where we have a problem of making the military career attractive 
to people we cannot be oblivious of the fact that the transportation of 
a reasonable quantity of furniture and personal effects are essential if 
these folks are to be happy. 

You recognize that one of our real problems is keeping in the serv- 
ices a core of enlisted men and noncommissioned officers that will make 
ita career. It is simple to say it costs so many millions of dollars and 
for this investment there is no direct return, but you cannot divorce 
that from the fact that it is one of the necessities if we are going to 
keep in the services a reasonable number of career people. 

Senator Frercuson. But does not the quartermaster now keep in 
some places furniture that he can give out? Can there not be more 
done on that ? 


TRANSPORTATION CASE CITED 


I will give you another case: Here is a young man—this happened 
in December—he is to be let out of the service in March. He is in the 
Air Force again and he is an accountant. I am not singling out the 
Air Force, it just happens to be Air Force in this case. He tells me 
in December that he is going to London. He is taking some furniture, 
he is taking his automobile; he will be back in March. 

Now, those are the kinds of things that lay people, the taxpayers, 
know about. It happens in their families. What is going to be done 
about that kind of shipment? How many automobiles are shipped out 
of this country and how long do they remain out ? 

Mr. Gartock. Each of the services has a minimum length of service 
that a man must still have to do before he is shipped overseas. This 
one, December to March, I do not understand. 

Senator Frrauson. He told me himself. 

What is the time? 
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Mr. Gartock. I believe that varies from 9 months to a year, depend 
ing on whether it is an enlisted man or officer. 

Senator Fercuson. That is a second lieutenant ? 

Mr. Gartock. I could not tell you offhand, but generally they ex 
pect them to remain overseas a year, except for the Far East, where it 
is9 months. In those cases I do not think they authorize them to take 
their families or their household goods. 


TRANSPORTATION OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Fercuson. Do they allow them to take automobiles? 

Mr. Gartock. If they do not take the fami ily and household goods, 
they cannot take the automobile. 

Dr. Hannan. There is no quarrel with your statement. It is some 
thing we should look into. 

Senator Fzrauson. That is what I have in mind. That is why I am 
raising it today. These are questions that come to us, that appear 
before us now. I want to get it in the record so that when it is asked 
on the floor, we will know that something is being done about it. 

Mr. Garnock. A change where we would provide in Alaska or 
Japan for a substantial part of the household furniture would in the 
first year result in a substantial expenditure. It would be a case of 
starting it one year in which you would acquire the furniture and 
get it in place and people arriving the following year, then it would 
become effective with them. The ones that were thereof course would 
have to bring their furniture home. It would take 2 years to get it 
into effect. 

Senator Frercuson. Does the Senator from New Jersey have any 
questions ? 

Senator Henprickson. Did this Air Force lieutenant—would it 
be possibly that he might have paid for the transportation ? 

Senator Fercuson. No. He was telling us that he was taking his 
automobile and it was going to be paid for by the Government. That 
is why it was a shocking case. 

Senator Henprickxson. That is unusual. I never heard of that 
before. ; 

Mr. Garwock. It is not in accordance with the usual policies of the 
Air Force. 

Senator Frreuson. It is not in accordance with the rules? 

Mr. Gartock. No. 

Senator Henpricxson. If he wanted to send his car commercially 
and pay for it himself, could he do that ? 

Mr. Garvock. As a second lieutenant he would have to have a sub 
stantial outside income to do that, but he would be permitted to do it. 
The more usual thing is for them to buy a car over there, particularly 
in Europe. 

Senator Frrcuson. Could it be in that kind of case it would go if 
there was space available? Is there such a rule? 

Mr. Garwock. No. sir. On the revision we made in our sea trans- 
portation there is no more space available. We found from ex 
perience that was just hypothetical anyway. If you charter an extra 
boat and tie up to the dock, space is available. We were always 
paying for it anyway. Under industrial fund operation it is now 
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identified as a charge. Every ship that goes carries a full load. 
Therefore, if it went, the Government would pay for it. 

Dr. Hannan. For the record, if it is agreeable, I should like to 
submit a statement on this storage and transportation of household 
effects. 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, I wish you would. 

(The statement referred to appears on p. 744.) 


RECREATION FACILITIES IN HAWAII 


Senator Frrevson. We have quite a record here on recreational 
facilities in Hawaii. Who is familiar with that? 

Dr. Hannan. Admiral Womble. 

Senator Frreuson. For instance, we find 26,000 military personnel 
in Hawaii. Then we find that there are 23 athletic fields, 5 basketball! 
courts, 7 beach recreational areas, 7 bowling alleys, 1 bowling green— 
I will make this part of the reeord—18 swimming pools. 

Dr. Hannan. Senator, before Admiral Womble takes over I want 
to point out that an answer has been prepared to certain statements 
that have been made by investigators of the GAO, prepared under the 
direction of Admiral Radford, which answers many of these charges. 
For the record this morning I want to point out that these recreational] 
facilities in Hawaii were largely created during World War II when 
Hawaii was used as a recreational center for the entire Pacific and 
Far East areaw,It is a little unfair to jump on the situation in Hawaii 
today as though these facilities were provided for the personnel now 
in Hawaii. Asa matter of fact, they were established to take care of 
the people servicing, being hospitalized, convaleseing, and so forth, 
in that part of the world. 


COST OF BEACH CABINS 


Senator Ferguson. You will find this, that the Bellows Beach recre 
ational area is costing $300,000 annually from the appropriation fund 
or approximately $7,300 for each of the 43 beach cabins. So it is going 
on today, the cost of operation. : 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


Admiral Womnie. Mr. Chairman, could I submit Admiral Rad- 
ford’s statement because he answers those questions specifically. There 
is some difference of opinion between the General Accounting Office 
and the others as to which are appropriated funds and what the bases 
for the figures are. 

Senator Fercuson. Why should there be in these recreational fa- 
cilities, for instance, in Hawaii, 470 military personnel? As T under- 
stood it, one of the purposes is to put these people in combatant units, 
get this personnel down, not use so many in the other facilities. 

Admiral Womere. That is quite true. I think Admiral Radford’s 
statement points out there is a considerably large number of transients 
and he has month-to-month figures. Also, some of the labor that is 
used in the upkeep of those places would be used for the upkeep in 
any event and also some of the labor is transient. 
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I am not able to answer the statements as to numbers and cost on 
that, but I think Admiral Radford and the Board that he had from 
the three services goes into it item by item and explains it. 

Senator Frravson. What the Appropriations Committee wants to 
know is, What are you going to do about it in the future? We realize 
that past is past, but some of it creeps into the future and becomes an 
item that the taxpayers are paying for. What can be done along that 
line ¢ 

Admiral Womete. I think that that report will even cause a more 
serious survey of the situation all over. I assure you that steps are 
being taken now so that it will not be taken advantage of. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONTROL OF RECREATION FUNDS 


Senator Frrcuson. Could you point out where we might cut the 
budget so that Congress can control some of this? We eppreciate that 
when the military services are out there, and wonderful beaches are 
sverne and all the other facilities for recreation in Hawaii, that it 
is very tempting to spend the money for personnel for the operation 
of it; it is a waste to not allow the sand on the beach to be used by the 
people. The question is what about the taxpayer that is sup- 
porting it? Will you be able to do it or do we have to do it? We will 
not do as good a job as you. 

Admiral Womete. I am sure that they are familiar with that and 
that steps are being taken and will continue to be taken, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frncuson. Will you show us what has actually been done 
in cutting this cost? 

Admiral Womste. Yes, sir. I will furnish you this morning with 
the statement from Admiral Radford. 

Senator Ferauson. I will make available as part of this record this 
information that Ihave. There is no need for the taxpayers to pay for 
this printing, but I will make it available for the committee and for 
you. 

(The information referred to was filed with the committee.) 


ELIMINATION OF NONESSENTIAL PERSONNEL 


Dr. Hannan. Part of these costs are being paid for, as I understand 
it, out of proceeds from these operations, but it is a small part. I can 
only say, of course, that the kind of questions you are asking are the 
questions we are asking the services with reference to the utilization of 
manpower, in an ef ffort to eliminate people that are not an essential 
part of the operation. 

Senator Henprickson. This same problem exists here on the main- 
land, too, in certain areas. 

Senator Frercuson. But it was pointed up in this information. 

Dr. Hannan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make one point if I 

may because it has to do with the item under consideration, which is 
the appropriation for the operation of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 


83872—53—pt. 1-41 
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SUPERGRADE POSITIONS 


We have a certain number of supergrade positions. You know 
what they are, that are authorized under several different pieces of 
legislation. Part of them expire at the end of June. Some of those 
that expire are going to be renewed through legislation that is already 
under way. However, we have 10 supergrade positions that are 
authorized under a Deficiency Appropriation Act that will expire on 
June 30 of this year and in those situations are some of the very im- 
portant people in our organization. 

In reorganization when we have the six new Assistant Secretaries 
it is not impossible we may want to do a little shifting within our 
own organization but certamly there is no way we can recover if we 
are not permitted to continue these important positions; these authori- 
zations are going to expire at the end of this fiscal year. That has 
been discussed with some of the staff of this committee and the House. 
We would merely like to point out that if there is no alternative, we 
may ask you to include an authorization for the continuation of 
these positions in this act or in some other measure. 

That is up to you, but we want to make you aware of the problem, 
it is a very real problem. 


NEED FOR HIGH-LEVEL POSITIONS 


Mr. Gartock. I would like to add that I think the matter of greatest 
importance here to the Department is to have available some addi- 
tional positions at that level if Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes are going 
to be able to bring in the kind of people they want to carry out their 
program, and if for ex: imple, the new Assists ant Secretary for Applica- 
tions Engineering is going to recruit the staff of the high caliber he 
will require, he w ill need to have author ity to pay them commensurate 
with other jobs in the Department. 

The same way with the-other new Assistant Secretaries. So I hope 
in any consideration that is given to the matter that you will give at 
least equal consideration to our overall problem of providing adequi ite 
staff not only for the Office of the Secretary but for the three depart- 
mental Secretaries who have similar problems. 

Senator Ferauson. The Chair and the other members of the com- 
mittee are familiar with the great problem in the Defense Depart- 
ment and if we are going to solve some of the problems of translating 
the billions into armament and into efficient military service, you have 
to have personnel to do it. 


SUGGESTED LANGUAGE CHANGE 


At this place I will insert in the record the text of what you desire 
along this line. 
(The text of the desired provision follows :) 


Sec. —. In order more effectively to administer the fund appropriated to 
the Department of Defense, the President, to the extent he deems it necessary 
and appropriate in the interest of national defense, may authorize positions to 
be placed in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the general schedule of the Classification 
Act of 1949 in accordance with the procedures and standards of that act, and 
such positions shall be additional to the number authorized by section 505 
of that act. 
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I also make part of the record a letter to Chairman Bridges of the 
full committee from the Secretary of Defense. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


THe SeckeTary Or DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 19, 1958. 
Hon. StyLes Brivcks, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Brinces: The Department of Defense has approximately 35 
positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18, provided for under the Defense Production 
Act and the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act. Both of these acts will ex- 
pire on June 30, 1953, unless legislation is enacted to extend them. These posi- 
tions are key civilian positions in the Department. If they are not available to 
us after June 30, we will be confronted with a major executive personnel 
problem. 

The Bureau of the Budget and the Civil Service Commission are preparing 
general legislation on the subject of “supergrade’”’ positions which will be sub- 
mitted to the Congress shortly. This legislation will include the Department 
of Defense positions, and if it is approved before June 30 we will have no 
difficulty. On the other hand, if it becomes clear that the general legislation 
will not get through in time, we may request your assistance in inserting a 
paragraph in our appropriation bill that will continue these positions until the 
general legislation is acted upon by the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. E. Wurson. 

Senator Fercuson. At this point in the record we will insert the 
justification statement for “Claims, Department of Defense.” 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Cuatms, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


A mounts ava tlable for obligation 


Description Ac 952 Estimate, Estimate, 
: | Astum, 3008 1953 1954 


Appropriation or estimate - _._.._...-. sisewseiqcctssnbonde $5, 000, 000 $5, 000, 000 $6, 000, 000 
Transferred from “Ships and facilities, Navy’’............... ~s 1,000,000 |___. . 

Total available for obligation... -.............. bile 5, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings....................... 483, 426 | , 

_— ge aul = - 

I ai lal cass aine | 4, 516, 574 | 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 








Obligations by activities 


| 
Description Actual, 1952 | Estimate, Estimate, 
I Actual, 1952 953 1984 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


2) PN CN jas eve reve esccncosscqsecccscssneenaeece $2, 362,615 | $3, 235, 000 $3, 153. 000 
2. Tort claims 1, 947. 166 | 2, 115, 000 2, 366, 000 





3. Admiralty claims_- lel niislin nertgninmiininembnrgedn cia ‘ 202, 668 | 530, 000 395, 000 
Se OES CN inc rekinn cere cseccccccdecuss 4,125 | 120, 000 | 86, 000 
NE CIO olin eidoce ina tiptanensnsasswuees | 4,516, 874 | 6,000, 000 6, 000, 000 

! 


| 


Senator Frercuson. Mr. Loftis, if you desire, you may make your 
statement at this time. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lorris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, in developing the 
estimates of appropriations required for the fiscal year 1954 for pay- 
ment of all noncontractual claims against the Department of Defense 
as authorized by law, consideration was given to a variety of factors 
which influence the amounts required for payment of claims under 
this Seprenrietion. Such factors include the overall size of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, the number of personnel in activities overseas, 
number of troop movements, maneuvers and training activities, re- 
ports of accidents and losses, and analysis of the pending cases under 
consideration. 

While it is difficult to predict with any degree of accuracy the 
amounts which ultimately will be approved for payment of claims of 
this nature, an analysis of our experience this past year and taking 
into consideration the factors just mentioned indicate that approxi- 
mately $6 million will be required for these purposes, the same as was 
provided this year. 


PERSONNEL CLAIMS 


Over 50 percent of this estimate is for the payment of claims in the 
general category of personnel claims. These include claims of mili- 
tary personnel and civilian employees for damage to or loss of per- 
sonal property, Marine casualty claims, repayment of erroneous col- 
lections and claims arising from the correction of military or naval 
records. It is estimated that $3,153,000 will be required for claims 
of this nature in the fiscal year 1954 as,compared with $2,562,615 last 
year. The principal factors contributing to an increase in the esti- 
mate over the amount required last year include an increase in claims 
for damage, loss, destruction, capture, or abandonment of personal 
property by military or civilian personnel as an incident of their 
service under Public Law 439 and an increase in the claims arising 
from the correction of military or naval records. Under this latter 
category, Public Law 220), 82d Congress, approved October 25, 1951, 
authorized the reopening of cases retroactive to August 9, 1946, for 
the correction of military records involving imposition of fines or 
forfeitures. 

Of the balance of the estimate approximately $2,366,000 is required 
for the payment of tort claims, including Federal tort claims, foreign 
claims, claims due to noncombat activities, compromise settlements 
made by the Attorney General, property damage claims against the 
Department of the Navy under the Property Damage Claims Act of 
1919, and claims arising from activities of the Army and Air National 
Guard. The principal increase in this estimate over the amounts 
spent last year for these purposes—$1,947,000 will provide for esti- 
mated increases in compromise settlements and in foreign claims. 


ADMIRALTY AND MISCELLANEOUS CLAIMS 


The remainder of the estimate includes $395,000 for admiralty 
claims and $86.000 for miscellaneous claims, such as indemnification 
of the Post Office Department for losses occasioned by unbonded 
mail clerks, patent infringement claims, and claims for damage to 
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railroad property under training contracts. In the fiscal year 1952 
approximately $202,000 was expended for admiralty claims and 
$4,125 for the other miscellaneous claims. The increase in the esti 
mate this year is due largely to an increase in admiralty claims as a 
result of the Maritime Claims Act of 1951 and anticipated increase 
in the number of patent infringement claim settlements 

Representatives of the military services are here with me to discuss 
their requirements in more detail if you so desire. 


RETIRED AND RETAINER PAY 
Senator Frrauson. We will place in the record at this point the 
justification sheet for “Retired pay, Department of Defense.” 
(‘The justification referred to follows:) 


Rerirep Pay, DepartMENT OF Derens! 


Amounts available for obligat ym 
: ; Esti ‘ Estimat 
Description Actual, 19 1953 1054 
Appropriation or estimate $345, 000, 000 | $330, 000, 000 $375, 000, 000 
Transferred from 
“Ordnanee and facilities, Navy” 25, 000, 000 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense”’ 000, 000 
Total available for obligation 345, 000, 00 3.56, 000, 000 $7.5, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 14, 402, 196 
Total obligation ), 507, 804 4, 000, 000 375. 000. 000 
Obligations by activilies 
Description Actual, 1952 I ane ale, Estimate, 
, 1953 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 
1. Nondisability $148, 190, 46 | $159, 368,000 | $168, 300, 500 
2. Temporary disability . 4, 300, 508 9, 541, 000 | 12, 749, 800 
3. Permanent disability 156, 424, 572 144,948,000 | 169, 140, 700 
4. Fleet reserve ‘ 21, 502, 178 22, 143, 000 | 24, 890, 000 
Total obligations - . 4 | 330, 507, 804 356, 000, 000 375, 000, 000 


Mr. Lorris. This appropriation estimate provides funds for retired 
and retainer pay, as prescribed by law, for all military personnel of the 
Department of Defense. This estimate represents a consolidation of 
the requirements of the military services for payments to Regular and 
non-Regular officers and enlisted personnel on the retired rolls of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force and for the retainer pay 
of Regular enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps Fleet 
Reserve as provided by law. 

The estimate of $375 million for this appropriation for the fiscal 
year 1954 has been computed in accordance with the various laws gov- 
erning retirement of military personnel and the rates authorized by 
law to be paid to retired personnel. It is a mathematical computation 
of the rates prescribed by law applied to the best available projection 
which can be made of the number of personnel to be carried on the 
retired rolls. No provision is made in this estimate for amounts re 
quired to administer these laws. 
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BASIS OF RETIREMENT 


There are two general bases on which military personnel are re- 
tired—length of service and/or age and disability. In order to reduce 
to a minimum the number of personnel carried indefinitely on the dis- 
ability retired rolls, the Career Compensation Act authorizes the 
placement of individuals retired for disability on a temporary list for 
a period of 5 years. During this 5-year period regular examinations 
are required to determine whether such individuals can be rehabili- 
tated and returned to active duty, whether they should be discharged, 
or whether they are eligible for inclusion on the permanent dis: ibility 
rolls, 

The estimate of $375 million includes $168 million for personnel 
retired by reason of length of service or age as compared with the 
estimate of $158 million to be spent this year for this purpose. The 
increase in the estimate is due to the increase in the estimated aver: ige 
number to be carried on the retired rolls next year based upon a pro- 
jection of the estimated gains and losses. This projection gives con- 
sideration to the numbers on the active rolls who will become eligible 
for retirement and to the number of enlisted personnel who have been 
held over on active duty but are otherwise eligible for retirement as 
replacements become available, as well as those enlisted personnel who 
were recalled and will have completed their additional tour of duty 
in the fiscal year 1954. 

It is estimated that over $181 million will be required for both per- 
sonnel on the temporary and permanent disability retirement lists as 
compared with over $174 million this year. This increase is a reflec- 
tion of the general increase in disabilities occasioned as a result of 
casualties from combat activities and accidents incurred as a result of 
increased training and troop activity. The estimated rate of increase 
for the fiscal year 1954 has been scaled down slightly under the esti- 
mated rate of increase attained this year on the assumption that the 
peak rate of casualties from the Korean operations may have been 
attained. 


ESTIMATE FOR FLEET RESERVE 


The estimate of over $24 million for the Fleet Reserve will provide 
the retainer pay for members of the Navy and Marine Corps in the 
active Fleet Reserve at rates prescribed by law. These are all enlisted 
personnel with 20 but less than 30 years of service who, upon approval 
of their application, are transferred from the active-duty rolls to the 
Fleet Reserve, where they remain until they complete 30 years’ serv- 
ice unless sooner transferred to the disability-retirement rolls because 
of physical unfitness for further military service. This is an increase 
over the estimated requirement for retainer pay of over $22 million 
this year due to an estimated increase in the average number to be 
carried in the inactive Fleet Reserve resulting largely from eligible 
reservists returning to the Inactive Reserve who were ordered into 
active service in the fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 

In summary, the estimate of $375 million for the fiscal year 1954 
is the best available projection which can be made at this time of the 
amounts which will be required for the retired and retainer pay as 
authorized by law to be paid to military personnel on the retired and 
inactive Fleet Reserve rolls. 
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Represents tives of the military services are here to discuss their 
requirements in more detail if you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF LYLE S. GARLOCK, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER FOR 
BUDGET, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


Senator Frravson. Mr. Garlock, there is one item I brought up, 
you were not here, and they said you had the information on it. That 
is the $500 million for reserve tools and facilities. 

At this point in the record, we will insert the justification for 
“Reserve tools and facilities, Department of Defense.” 

(The justification referred to follows: ) 


ReEsERVE Toots AND Factuities, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSI 


tmounts available for obligation 


Description 


Appropriation or estimate $500, 000, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Actual, I I nate 
Description . 154 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
| | 
Acquisition of reserve tools and facilities , = ..| $500, 000, 000 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Frrauson. Mr. Garlock, do you have a statement on this 
item ? 

Mr. Gartock. I have a prepared statement which I will be happy to 
provide. 

Senator Frreuson. I will make that part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


FUNDS PROVIDED FOR PROCUREMENT OF NEW MACHINE TOOLS AND OTHER 
PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT, FiscaL YEARS 1951-53 


During the 3 fiscal years following the Communist attack in Korea, the Depart- 
ment of Defense received a total of $4.2 billion for the procurement of new 
machine tools and other production equipment. The Army received $1.4 billion; 
the Navy, $1.1 billion; and the Air Force, $1.6 billion. Approximately 60 percent 
of this amount, or $2.5 billion, was used for machine tools and production equip- 
ment for aircraft and related procurement. As of April 30, 1953, $3.4 billion of 
the $4.2 billion available had been obligated. 

In addition to these amounts, approximately $2 billion was received for other 
purposes related to expansion of production capacity, such as construction and 
rehabilitation of production facilities and storage areas, purchase or rehabilita- 
tion of used equipment, installation of machine tools and production equipment, 
improvements necessary for operation of a production facility, such as construc- 
tion of roadways, landing strips, and so forth. 

The following table contains a breakdown by military Department and ap- 
propriation of the funds provided for procurement of new machine tools and 
production equipment during fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
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USE OF FUNDS FOR RESERVE TOOLS AND FACILITIES 


Funds requested for this purpose will be used to balance American industry’s 
capacity to produce military requirements during the early stages of all-out 
mobilization. 

Since July 1950 the American industrial potential has greatly expanded. How- 
ever, productive capacity for military items would not remain in balance during 
an all-out mobilization. This imbalance of productive capacity would seriously 
bottleneck essential military production. It would cripple the overall effective- 
ness of American industry’s support to the Armed Forces. 

Productive capacity available to start operating in an emergency will sub- 
stantially reduce the need for a large war reserve of completed military items. 
Yet this capacity will provide industrial defense, since new military items will 
flow from activated reserve production lines at an earlier date. ‘This principle 
of industrial preparedness for defense is the basis of the reserve tools and 
facilities program. 

Under this program most of these funds would be used to purchase machine 
tools and related production equipment having a long manufacturing cycle. 
In some cases completed plants might be purchased, or constructed and equipped. 
In other cases particular tools might be purchased to round out a production 
line for increased military production in an emergency. 

These purchases would be aimed at preventing the development of serious 
production shortages in event of mobilization. 

As has been previously testified, plans are not yet in sufficient detail for firm 
commitments to be made regarding the allocation of these funds. Over a period 
of years the total sum that might be wisely invested in mobilization productive 


eapacity for defense could considerably exceed the $500 million requested at 
this time. The three Departments have submitted an initial list of desired 
projects totaling $1,295 million. This list is currently being screened and 
appraised, but the specific projects on it now may not be the ones that will 
be approved. 

The folowing examples illustrate the kinds of projects which will receive 
careful consideration : 

Heawvy-armor castings for tank hulls and turrets 

Armor castings illustrate a potential bottleneck. Capacity to assemble tanks 
exceeds the capacity of the foundry industry to supply castings for hulls and 
turrets. This deficit of foundry capacity is approximately 700 hulls and turrets 
per month. In other words, by increasing foundry capacity alone, approximately 
700 more tanks per month could be assembled. 

Because of the highly specialized nature of the equipment required to produce 
large armor castings and the techniques necessary to meet specifications, volume 
production could not be realized from any program of expansion for 2 years 

This deficiency has been under study by several agencies for some time. The 
staff of the Advisory Committee on Production Equipment (QDM) strongly 
urged corrective measures. The Department of the Army negotiated a number 
of planning contracts with a selected group of foundries capable of producing 
large armor Castings and willing to expand their facilities with assistance from 
the Government. 

The results of these studies indicated that it would cost approximately $66 
million to bring production of castings for hulls and turrets into balance with 
present assembly capacity. This estimate contemplates no construction of new 
foundries but would provide additions and alterations to existing producers 
where full advantage could be taken of installed appurtenances, utilities, skilled 
manpower, and management. 

These expansions alone will not satisfy the peak mobilization production rates 
for tanks and other combat vehicles. If approved, however, it would permit an 
acceleration of production after M-day necessary to bridge the gap existing in 
the first 2 years after M-day. During that period, additional foundry expansions 
‘an be brought into being to meet full mobilization requirements. 


Destroyer-type turbines and gears 


Capacity needed for the mobilization production of destroyer-type turbines 
and gears is a case in point. Engineering studies conducted by industry and 
investigations conducted by the Department of the Navy have revealed.that in 
event of mobilization, deficiencies would exist in the production of destroyer- 
type turbines and gears which would constitute a serious bottleneck to expansion 
of production. 
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The Department of the Navy proposes to purchase missing tools for the Navy- 
owned, civilian-operated, industrial reserve gear plant at Lester, Pa. The esti- 
mate of the mobilization requirement is classified information, but it is quite in 
excess of the production capability. The Navy proposal for the completion of 
tooling at the Lester plant at a cost of about $1 million would result in a 40 
percent increase in the present turbine and gear productive capacity, including 
conversion possibilities, 

Marine reduction gears 


Completed studies conducted by industry and investigations by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy have revealed that a mobilization production deficiency exists 
in the production of marine reduction gears. Mechanical and thermal efficiency 
requires turbines to operate at a very high number of revolutions per minute. 
On the other hand, propellers must turn at a greatly reduced number of revolu- 
tions per minute to be effective. Marine reduction gears couple the turbines to 
the propeller shaft in such a way as to establish the desired ratio of revolutions 
per minute. This permits the turbine and the shaft to each rotate at their own 
optimum speed. Balanced capacity to produce turbines and hulls would be of 
little valne unless it was matched by the capacity of industry to also produce 
reduction gears. 

The Department of the Navy proposes to purchase missing tools for the Navy- 
owned, contractor-operated, industrial reserve gear plant at Lynn, Mass. The 
acquisitions of machine tools and production equipment would result in the 
essential increase of productive capacity. The expansion of the Lynn plant 
would also provide gear capacity for ships’ service turbo-generators, of which 
there is also a mobilization deficiency. The cost of completing the tooling of 
the Lynn plant would be in the neighborhood of $8 million. 


Steam catapult 


Hydraulically operated catapults are no longer adequate to launch modern 
type aircraft. A steam actuated catapult, suitable for launching the newer 
planes, has been developed by the British Navy, tested and approved by the 
United States Navy. Currently, the Navy is purchasing 18 catapults for de- 
livery within the next 2 years. However, the mobilization requirement for 
this type catapult is several times the capacity of current United States pro- 
ducers. It may prove to be desirable to increase production capacity by the 
purchase of 24 very large, long lead time machine tools at a cost of $3,600,000. 

The effect of having these tools available to supplement privately owned fa- 
cilities would be that production could start many months sooner in the event 
of mobilization. Increased production of steam catapults will be necessary to 
carry out the conversion program for carriers now in the fleet, provide spares, 
and equip new carriers being built. 


New type bomb 


The Department of the Navy is directly responsible for establishing and main- 
taining the production capacity for a new type of bomb. Existing facilities used 
in the manufacture of other type bombs cannot be economically adapted to the 
manufacture of this type due to the drastic differences in design features. A 
survey has been completed to determine the type of equipment that will be needed 
to produce this bomb. The Navy has submitted a list of 40 machine tools and 
metal forming equipment which would require approximately 15 to 18 months 
to deliver and costing approximately $3 million. With these items of produc- 
tion equipment available on M-day, a production line could be put into opera- 
tion within 6 months after M-day. This would reduce by 1 year the time neces- 
sary to meet mobilization requirements. 


Construction and equipping of plant to produce explosives 


A particular material is used in the manufacture of double-base propellants. 
Propellants using this particular ingredient were introduced during World War 
II to give lower temperatures throughout the chamber and gun tube and also 
less flash. Thus, the gun-tube life was greatly increased and enemy detection 
of antiaircraft and antitank positions was greatly reduced. Increasing rates of 
fire have greatly expanded the requirements and importance of this item. 

The Army has proposed to construct and equip an additional United States 
plant capable of producing a substantial quantity of this material. It is estimated 
that this facility would cost approximately $60 million and would take 2% 
years to complete. 

The Navy has scheduled a plant to begin production in late 1953. The produc- 
tion of this plant would satisfy the current Navy requirement. 
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Construction of this plant will produce a two-fold advantage: 

(a) The plant could be operated to stockpile a minimum essential reserve of 
this material before mobilization. 

(b) The plant would provide the production capacity necessary to manufacture 
additional quantities of this material at the time of mobilization. 
Jet engines 

In the event of mobilization, the limiting factor involved in accelerating pro- 
duction of jet engines would be the lack of certain critical machine tools neces- 
sary for the manufacture of jet engines. These are complex and high precision 
machine tools, involving a long manufacturing cycle. Unless they are available 
on M-day, the required acceleration of production would be significantly delayed. 
Experience since Korea has disclosed that among the types of machine tools 
that should be available on M-day are vertical-turret lathes, horizontal and ver- 
tical broaching machines, horizontal Hydrotel and Keller machines, and large 
radial drills. These tools will be of such size and capacity as to accommodate 
the engines presently in production or in design, and will be carefully selected, 
in consultation with industry, so as to meet jet-engine production requirements 
during the next 5 to 10 years. Ina typical major jet-engine plant, the availability 
on M-day of approximately 300 such tools at an estimated cost of $10 million 
would cut the time for achieving mobilization rates of production from 2% years 
to 1 year. 
Administration of the reserve tools and facilities program 

Before approving specific projects, reasonably detailed engineering estimates 
will be required and analyzed. Projects will be evaluated on the basis of pro- 
curing the maximum industrial potential for every defense dollar spent. 


REFERENCE TO VANCE STUDY 


Mr. Garuock. In addition to that, I would like to add this. This 
goes back to a study made by a group under Mr. Vance, head of the 
Studebaker Corp., and after considerable study it appeared to his 
group that our industrial base, while being substantially improved, 
was not in all cases in balance. In a lot of cases, as a result of tak- 
ing care of our immediate requirements, and going to some second 
sources, we were expanding the base, but there were other substantial 
areas where we were not adding in the additional facilities or particu- 
larly the long lead-time tools that would be needed for any larger 
expansion. ‘They could not determine precisely the size of such a 
program. 

In discussions with the Budget Bureau and with the Secretary of 
Defense it was agreed that we would ask for $500 million as a start 
on the program during fiscal 1954. It seemed quite apparent that 
this was just a third ora fourth of what the total bill might be. There- 
fore the departments were asked to then start making up their specific 
programs, and the statement here has examples of the specific type 
of item where we would want to fill in. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes 
have been over the program and this type of thing fits in with their 
concept of adequate industrial base. 

Senator Ferauson. Instead of cutting down the facility, you intend 
to increase them, coordinate them, so that you will have, in case of an 
all-out war, the facilities to go ahead and produce? 


FOUNDRY CAPACITY SHORTAGE 


Mr. Gartock. That is right, sir. We have at the moment in one 
of our big items in the Army more capability at the end product than 
we have capability at one of the intermediate points. Now, to make 
that end product, assembling and manufacturing capabilities, com- 
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pletely usable, we have to go back and fill in one element here which 
we would never put into produc tion. Specifically it is foundry capac- 
ity where we are short, because all of the plants are not in full opera- 
tion simultaneously. The foundries were able to keep up with them 
by running at full capacity. The foundry capacity is not there to 
keep up. It is the kind of foundry capacity for which there is no 
peacetime commercial use, It is the heavy castings for the turret and 
hull of the medium tank, No one else has any requirement for cast- 
ings of that size and complexity. ‘Therefore, if the end product of 
tank capacity is to be built up and utilized at once, we have to fill in 
back here. 

That is the largest single example, but there are other areas of big 
machine tools which we have gotten along without during this period, 
but which would substantially improve our industrial capability. 
They take 2 and 3 years to build, 

Senator Frreuson. Are you watching the question of the produc- 
tion of these facilities in line with what civilian production now exists, 
whether or not you need them ? 

Mr. Gartock, I can assure you that Mr. Wilson and Mr. Kyes are 
very aware of that. The way this fund is asked for it can only be 
released for procurement after they have approved it. So I think 
with their ndust rial experience available to us, we can be sure it will 
only go in where it is necessary to supplement the existing facilities, 
Government or private. 

TOOL SHORTAGE 


Senator Frrcuson. Now, what happens to these tools as far as 
storage is concerned? For instance, after the last war what happened 
to your tools? 

Mr. Garwtock. The thing that happened to them last time was that 
first, private industry had an opportunity to buy the items they 
wi anted. We stored some in varying degrees of satisfactory none ion. 
They were a great help to us, the ones that we had left, in getting 
going in this recent buildup. ‘The proposal here would result in a 
variety of things. Some of the tools might be put in straight storage. 
Some of them, I am sure, will be put into private plants where soon 
they will be used if we have a mobilization, with care being taken of 
them by the company. 

A third area is where they might well be leased to them on a basis 
whereby we would get either free maintenance of the tools or ke eping 
them in good condition or actually a small revenue on the basis of 
the number of hours or number of units produced, so we will work 
in Mr. Wilson’s whole scheme of standby plant and the dual-plant 
concept. 

INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Senator Frrauson. Now, in the various services we have industrial 
mobilization items. What is the difference? 

Mr. Garvock. The broad term of “industrial mobilization” includes 
many things besides this. In building the budget in the fall and 
winter, the request for this type of fac ilities and industrial mobiliza- 
tion in the service has been deleted. It has all been pulled together in 
this one appropriation for 1954. 
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: Industrial mobilization also includes the maintenance of the tools 
already in existence and the standby plant, and certain planning 
: activities that go on with industry and certain planning activities 
: within the department. 
) Senator Frrecuson. So this 500 million is not a duplication of the 
other items of industrial mobilization ? 
Mr. Gartock, No, sir; it is not a duplication. 
Senator Frerauson. You have taken care of taking out of the indus 
trial mobilization items that are essential under the other 500 million 2 
Mr. Gartock. Yes, sir. Asa matter of fact, we took out more than 
500 million. 
Senator Ferauson. Do you gentlemen have anything else you want 
‘ to ask? 
i CONTINGENCIES AND EMERGENCY FUND 
; Mr. Gariock. I have two appropriations which I wish to discuss 


with you off the record, at a later date. I have the justifications and 

a short statement regarding each which could be inserted in the record 
Senator Fereuson. They will be inserted in the record at this point 
(The material referred to follows:) 


CONTINGENCH DEPARTMENT OF Derep 


Amounts availal 


Description Actu © I Estimat 
54 
Appropriation or estimate $75, 000. 000 $25, 000, OOK $75, 000, 000 
‘Transferred to ‘Naval petroleum reserve No. 4, Alaska, Navy 6, 100, 00K 
Total available for obligation 68, 900, 000 25, 000, OOK 75, 000, 006 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving 1 } 480 
Obligations incurred 22, 146, 520 000, 000 75, 000, 000 
Obligations by activities 
4 : I F ry 
Description Actual, 1952 
19 1954 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
Emergency and extraordinary expenses $22, 146, 520 $25, 000, 000 $75, 000, OO 


CONTINGENCIES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide the Secretary of Defense with 
funds necessary to meet emergencies and extraordinary conditions involving 
the national security. The Secretary authorizes the use of these funds when he 
deems appropriate and such expenditures may be accounted for solely on his 
certificate that they are necessary for confidential military purposes. The 
increase in this appropriation in fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is entirely 
accounted for by funds to be used to provide for the program to be recommended 
by the study group on continental defense. This committee, which was headed 
by Dr. M. J. Kelly, was asked: (1) To review the possibilities of improving 
the warning system; (2) to study the relation of such a system to other major 
continental defense measures; and (3) to make recommendations on overall 
policies and programs to achieve a more effective defense of North America 
against atomic or other airborne attack. The committee reported to the Secre- 
tary of Defense in May 1953 and the report is now being studied by the Secretary 
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of Defense and his staff. The details of fund requirements cannot be determined 
at this time but will be allocated by the Secretary of Defense as required when 
the program details are known. 
EMERGENCY FuNb, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Amounts available for obligation 


| 
| 











Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
1052 } 1953 1054 
Appropriation or estimate | $90, 000, 000 $35, 000, 000 $60, 000, 000 
Transferred to: | 
Department of the Air Force: ‘Research and develop- | 
ment, Air Force’’ | 26, 138, 470 — 5, 000, 000 
Department of the Army: 
“Research and development, Army” | —26, 708, 678 10, 200, 000 ‘ . 
“Military personnel, Army” ‘ | 13, 341, 852 |.... leendubsese 
Department of the Navy 
‘Aircraft and facilities, Navy’’ Se ee 10, 136, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 6, 040, 000 
“Ships and facilities, Navy” } —8&, 125, 000 
“Research, Navy”’ — 2, 510, 000 —315, 000 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: ‘Retired pay, Depart- 
ment of Defense’. ...........- spebonagous nculs euasadnateses 1, 090, 000 
Obligations incurred (reserve for future transfers)... . +| sdddbiahoostil 18, 485, 000 60, 000, 000 


EMERGENCY FUND, OFFICE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


The emergency fund of the Department of Defense is to meet unforeseen fund 
requirements for research and development which are of such urgency that fund- 
ing is considered necessary before the appropriations of the next fiscal year be- 
come available and which cannot be obtained through reprograming existing 
funds. These needs, although never specifically known, will arise as a result of 
unforeseen requirements, newly determined operational deficiencies, and break- 
throughs in areas where a substantial military advantage would be obtained by 
increasing effort immediately. As an alternative to providing each military de- 
partment with a reserve fund, experience has shown that a single reserve fund 
for the entire Department of Defense reduces the total amount required. 

During the past several years this appropriation committee has recognized the 
need for a degree of flexibility in the area of research and development and has 
concurred in the thought that one emergency fund administered by the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense provides the required flexibility. Examples of the use 
to which these funds have been allocated in the past are (1) research of critical 
materials; (2) development of interim capabilities for a guided missile which 
showed great promise; and (3) to cover certain new requirements resulting 
from recent operational experience. 

Requests for funds from this appropriation come from the military depart- 
ments and agencies of the Department of Defense to the Research and Develop- 
ment Board. The RDB review of requests is directed toward technical and 
financial scrutiny of projects to be supported and funds are allocated only when 
they are fully justified and after approval by the Bureau of the Budget. Funds 
not required during the year automatically become unavailable for obligation 
at the end of the fiscal year. Our of an appropriation of $90 million for fiscal 
year 1952, $76,658,148 was transferred to appropriations in the military depart- 
ments for support of urgent research and development projects including classi- 
fied tests. The balance was not used for research and development but was 
transferred to “Military personnel, Army” under the authority of Publie Law 
431, 82d Congress, the Urgent Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1952, to meet in- 
creased costs of military pay and allowances authorized by Public Law 346, May 
19, 1952. No funds were appropriated to meet these increased costs but Public 
Law 431 authorized the transfer of any available unobligated balances. 


(A short recess was taken.) 
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Court or Munrrary APPrALs 


STATEMENTS OF HON. R. E. QUINN, CHIEF JUDGE; J. R. LOFTIS, 
DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES, OSD; AND 
ALFRED C. PROULX, CLERK OF COURT 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Senator Frercuson. We will insert the justification in the record at 
this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 
SALARIES AND Expenses, Court or Miurrary APPEALS 


Amounts available for obligation 


eal ono Estimate, Estimate 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 1954 , 
Appropriation or estimate $250, 000 $325, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Office of | 
Secretary of Defense”’ none $222, 440 
Total obligations bate p 222, 440 250, 000 | 325, 000 


Obligations by activities 


i oan Estimate, Estimate, 
Description | Actual, 1952 1953 4 
Military justice eaioaines oulaad $222, 440 $250, 000 | $325, 000 


Senator Ferauson. Judge Quinn, who do you have with you? 
Judge Quinn. The clerk of our court, Alfred Proulx, and Mr. 
Loftis. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferguson. Will you proceed, please, with your statement ¢ 

Judge Quinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the United States 
Court of Military Appeals, popularly referred to as the “GI Supreme 
Court,” is a civilian court created under the Uniform Code of Milit: ry 
Justice to act as the final appellate tribunal for courts-martial con- 
victions of military personnel from all branches of the armed services. 
The Uniform Code of Military Justice went into effect on May 31, 
1951, and provided for the first time in the his tory of this country, 
one set of disciplinary laws applicable to all me mbers of the Armed 
Forces—Army, Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard. 


REVIEW OF CASES 


By law, the following courts-martial cases are reviewed by the court: 

(1) All cases in which the sentence affects a general or flag 
officer or extends to death (mandatory review). 

(2) All cases which the Judge Advocates General order for- 
warded to the court for review (mandatory review). 

(3) All cases upon petition of the accused sentenced to im- 
prisonment for a year or more or to a dishonorable or bad-conduct 
discharge (discretionary review). 
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In any case reviewed by it, the United States Court of Military 
Appeals takes action only with respect to matters of law. It has 
no power to pass on the appropriateness of sentence nor can it exercise 
clemency. 

In addition, the United States Court of Military Appeals and the 
Judge Advocates General of the Armed Forces are required to meet 
annually to make a comprehensive survey of the operation of th 
Uniform Code of Miltary Justice and report to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and House of Representatives, and to 
the Secretary of Defense and to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force the number and status of pending cases and any 
recommendations relating to uniformity of sentence policies, amend 
ments to this code, and any other matters deemed appropriate. 


THREE JUDGES APPOINTED 


The court-consists of three judges, appointed by the President, by 
and with the consent of the Senate. Located within the Department 
of Defense for administrative purposes only, the court has now been 
in actual operation for some 21 months. During this organizational 
riod, the court occupied temporary office space in the Internal 
am Building and shared the courtroom facilities of the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. Construction delays 
in erecting the United States Courthouse on Constitution Avenue held 
up the move of the court into its permanent quarters, namely, the 
vacated Court of Appeals Building at Fifth and E Streets NW., until 
November 1, 1952. 

Precluded from acquiring the necessary staff to discharge its obli- 
gations because of the temporary limited ‘office space, the court, since 
the move, has been recruiting additional employees so that the present 
staff, consisting of the three ‘judges, clerk of the court, commissioners, 
and legal and clerical assistants, now totals 41 persons. The employ- 
ment of five additional employees is contemplated between the present 
date and the end of fiscal year 1953 in order to process the increasing 
number of cases being filed with the court. 


TOTAL CASES 


As of May 1, 1953, 2,796 cases have been docketed with the court, 
with final action taken on 2,401. At the present rate of over 200 new 
cases being received monthly, it is estimated that approximately 3,000 

cases will be docketed during the fiscal year 1954. With this increas- 
ing case workload, it is estimated that 50 civilian employees will be 
required. 

Through the assistance of the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the furnishings of the United States Court of Military Ap ypeals were 
purchased from the United States Courts at considerable savings, thus 
enabling the court to establish itself in the newly designated United 
States Court of Military Appeals Building at a minimum cost to the 
Government. With the major items of e xpense relative to the furnish 
ing of the building cared for, an appropriation of $325,000 is requested 
for fiseal year 1954 to cover salaries of personnel and other necessary 
expenses incidental to the operation of the court. 
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Senator Ferauson. Is there anything further that you want to place 
in the record ¢ 

Judge Quinn. No; not unless you have some questions. 

Senator Ferauson. You are the head of the court ¢ 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Senator Frrauson. What do you have to say now as to its operation ¢ 
Are you satisfied with its operation / 

Judge Quinn. I think it is accomplishing a great deal of good for 
the servicemen, Senator Ferguson, and we are Low in our new court- 
house and have adequate quarters. 

Of course, when we first started operations we were crowded into 
the Internal Revenue, Building, sharing quarters with the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals and operated under 
difficulties. Now we have the courthouse formerly occupied by the 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia, and we are now fully 
equipped. We have not completed our staff, but we are hearing cases 
every month and disposing of approximately 200 cases a month, Sen- 
ator Ferguson. Qur workload 1s a little more than 200 cases a month 
on the average. 


CASELOAD 


Senator Fereuson. You are about up to your caseload / 

Judge QuinN. We have disposed of, as of May 1, 1953, over 2,400 
of the 2,800 cases docketed. They arestillecoming in. Last week there 
were 77 cases docketed and that was next to the lar 
had, but we are doing pretty well. 

Senator Frrcuson. Can we ask you for an idea as to how many you 
are reversing ¢ 

Judge (Jt INN. We reversed 119 out of 265 cases act ally heard up to 
the Ist day of May. 

Senator Ferauson. 119 out of how many ? 

Judge Quinn. Out of 265. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is a rather large reversal. 

Judge Quinn. Of course most of the petitions are denied. We 
examine the record and we deny perhaps 85 percent upon an examina- 
tion of the record. But of the cases actually heard, and we hear 
approximately 25 cases a month and write opinions in that number 
of cases, in other words, the 3-man court last year turned out about 
240 opinions, an average of 80 opinions per judge, which is certainly 
about the maximum that we can hope to do. 

Senator Frercuson. Then you act on the same basis as the Supreme 
Court ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. You, in effect, determine on certiorari whether 
or not a case should come up. 

Judge Quinn. Whether there is any real question of law. 

Senator Frrcuson. I can see with that in mind then you do reverse 
more than where they just come in as a matter of course. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 
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PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Frreuson. I notice you want to increase the personnel. 
Why is that? 

Judge Quinn. When the court was first established by the Congress, 
Senator, it was estimated that we would require 50 people to properly 
operate it, but of course for the first year or two it was impossible to 
put on the number of people because we did not have the quarters 
and we did not have the courthouse, we did not have the room. We 
are finally building it up to what was originally projected and the 
workload has been i increasing all the time. Last week, as I said, we 
docketed 77 cases and that was the next largest week in the history of 
the court. The largest one was in December. It is apparent that our 
average workload is going to run about 3,000 cases a year as long as 
the military forces remain at approximately 314 million men. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you cover the appeals, for instance, of the 
cases that happen in Korea and in Germany ? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir; all over the world, including some civilians, 
of course. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you more cases there out of where you 
actually have war like you have in Korea? 

Judge Quinn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That would increase your caseload. 

Judge Quinn. Yes, I would say there are more cases per capita 
coming out of Korea than there would be in any other area of the 
world. 

Senator Frercuson. I think that is all. 


Pusuic Reitations Activities 
STATEMENT OF ANDREW H. BERDING, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
PUBLIC INFORMATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frercuson. We will make the justifications a part of the 
record at this point. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND Expenses, Orrice or Pustic INFORMATION 


Amounts available for obligation 





Description Actual, 1952 ae ~ ae 
Appropriation or estimate _ ..._. $550, 000 | $500, 000 
Comparative transfer from— | | 
“Maintenance and operations, Army” ba $300, 000 | de 
“Servicewide operations, Navy”’ cb tbe ; | 300, 000 | ; Bd pets oe 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force’’ 39, 000 |_- ‘ S  ocntdbasininihin ss 
‘Salaries and expenses, Office of Secretary of Defense’ | 71, 445 |...... Pou addled ot 


Total obligations... : : 971, 445 | 550, 000 | 500, 000 
| | 
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Obligations by activities 





; on Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1952 | 1953 1954 


Description 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
a eemomieitl ene $971, 445 $550, 000 $500, 000 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frercuson. Mr. Berding, will you proceed, please. 

Mr. Berpine. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the Department 
of Defense Office of Public Information, which I have the honor to 
direct, is requesting a modest appropriation for its operation during 
fiscal year 1954. The $500,000 requested will not enable us to give all 
of the services requested by the press, national organizations, the Con- 
gress, and the public at large, but we believe that, with careful man- 
agement, it will be sufficient for those which are indispensable. 


1952 EXPENDITURES 


Our expenditures during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1952, were 
$971,445. To meet the costs of a growing wor kload through the in- 
creasing demands for our information services, the Office asked for 
$1,250,000 for fiscal 1953. Congress, however, granted us only $550,- 
000, which was a reduction of some 42 percent from our actual at 
penditures in 1952 and of some 56 percent from our estimate for 1953. 
Further drastic curtailments of the service we had been giving in re- 
sponse to requests, mainly from news media, were required and were 
made. ‘There have been protests, of course, from all the channels of 
public communication that we serve including newspapers, magazines, 
radio-TV, and the pictorial agencies. 

We are thus faced with a situation in which we can plan to give only 
those services which cannot be eliminated if reasonable pub lic infor- 
mation service concerning national defense is to be maintained. Our 
program for this year is truly a cut to the bone. 

The Office of Public Information was founded slightly more than 
4 years ago by the late Secretary of Defense, James Forrestal. It 

‘ame into being at the combined insistence of Congress, the press, 
radio, and other groups, as well as the public at large, for a single 
agency at the seat of Government to distribute information and to 
answer inquiries concerning national defense activities. 


RESPONSIBILITIES 


Secretary Forrestal made the Director of Public Information re- 
sponsible | for the development and implementation of public informa- 
tion policies by all agencies of the National Military Establishment, 
and for the operations of the combined Office of Public Information. 

The Office of Public Information, during these last 4 years, has 
come to be regarded as the focal point to which press, radio, television, 
magazines, newsreels, national organizations, and individuals, direct 
their queries about national defense. It is the sole point for the is- 
suance of news releases and statements of Defense policy. 
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It is not necessary, I feel sure, to call the attention of the members 
of this committee to the obvious fact that, with 3.5 million men under 
arms, with another 1.2 million civilians in the employ of the defense 
agencies, with many other millions earning their wages through de- 
fense contracts, with armed conflict raging in Korea and threate ning 
elsewhere, and with all of us footing the bill for this tremendous effort, 
an insatiable demand has risen in the American people for accurate 
and prompt information concerning our Armed Forces. 

The magnitude of this demand is indicated by a summation, recently 
made by the various branches of the Office of Public Information, of 
queries received and answered during a period of approximately 8 
months—from July 1, 1952, through February 20, 1953. 

They reported that they had received, from all sources, approxi 
mately 175,500 queries by telephone, 45,300 queries in person, and 

31,100 queries by mail. The overall total was 249.900, which breaks 
down to an average of 1,560 per day. Incidentally, 1,279 written 
queries from Members of Congress were handled during that period, 
and it can safely be said that the telephone queries from Members of 
Congress or their staffs were several times that number. Obviously, 
the totals would be much larger if brought up to date. 


DEMAND FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING DEFENSE PROGRAM 


I cite these figures as indicative of that widespread demand for 
information concerning the defense program which I have mentioned. 
We are meeting that demand to the full extent of our abilities. Those 
abilities, however, have been i impaired in the last year. 

Let me go back again, for a moment, to the founding of the Office 
of Public Information. At that time there were some 520 informa- 
tion personnel, including clerical, in the 3 military services at the 
seat of government. With the issuance of Mr. Forrestal’s directive, 
the Department of Defense cut this number to 330, of whom 285 were 
allotted to the new central office. 

We have carried on to the best of our ability under the reduction 
of funds and personnel. We are now down to 147 personnel, including 
clerical help, from the original 285, and we must realistically admit 
we are not able to provide all the service we think we should provide 
to press, radio, television, newsreels, national organizations, and the 
like. 


REDUCTION OF SERVICE IN PRESS BRANCH 


As one instance, we had to reduce the round-the-clock service we 
maintained, 7 days a week, in the Press Branch. The fact that we are 
engaged in a grim conflict in Korea and an all-important partial mo- 
bilization program strongly suggests that we should restore that serv- 
ice to its former efficiency. In a recent spot check, the Press Branch 
handled each day an average of 906 queries of various kinds, and it is 
just not possible to do a decent job of following through on such 
queries without adequate personnel. 

We have been able to operate this year with some success partly 
because we have adopted a policy which, while it does not fully meet 
the demands made upon us, provides fundamental information. It 
might be characterized as service rather than production. 
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Most information concerning Government can be divided into two 
categories. The first is assistance to the press, magazines, radio, tele- 
vision, newsreels, and motion pictures, to get news and features, which 
they then distribute through their regular channels without any cost 
to the Government. The second is the production and distribution of 
such news and features by the Government itself at the expense of the 
Government. This embraces the distribution by mail of press re- 
leases, clipsheets, mats, and photographs, and the preparation of radio 
and television shows. 

I feel that the basic function of domestic Government information 
is the first category—assistance to the established media—and that the 
second category should be held to a minimum. 

In this fiscal year we adopted this policy. Consequently we are 
concentrating on assistance to the established news media, and we 
have virtually eliminated all activities in the second category, such 
as widespread mailing of press releases, and the preparation of radio 
and television shows. We have, however, retained the Korean casual- 
ties list. This goes not only to the interested newspapers but also to 
Members of Congress when their constituents are affected, and to the 
adjutants general of the States for their records. 


COOPERATION WITH PRESS AND RADIO 


I feel therefore that we have taken the Office of Public Informa- 
tion out of the publishing business and out of the show business. Our 
cooperation with press, radio, etc., has been intensified, and I think 
we achieved some good will through eliminating even the appear- 
ance of competition with the established media in production and 
distribution. In general, I believe we get better utilization out of 
our limited personnel by concentrating them on category 1 work 
rather than on category 2. 

In this statement I have emphasized relations with the press and 
other media of public information. We have, however, another and 
important type of work which is not generally understood. A Gov- 
ernment information man is generally conceived of as a being who 
spends all his time grinding out mimeographed materials. Yet about 
40 percent of the personnel in the Office of Public Information are not 
concerned at all with the distribution of information. 

This other type of work that we do, and should do, embraces such 
matters of vital importance to national defense as the security review 
of articles, speeches, statements, ete., submitted by persons within and 
without the Government, and the accreditation of correspondents to 
go to military areas, such as Korea and Germany. It also has to do 
with the provision of military personnel or equipment for special 
events, such as fly-overs, display of tanks and planes, and military 
bands or drill teams. We handle many hundreds of such requests 
from Members of Congress and their constituents during the course 
of a year. 

This noninformation type of work also comprises the ae 
of relations with State Department, Central Intelligence Agence 
Atomic Energy Commission, and other Government departments re 
agencies on psychological warfare, atomie energy information, se- 
curity review policies, and the like. It includes the handling of cor- 
respondence relating to speaking invitations to high officials in the 
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Department. It embraces liaison with national organizations, par- 
ticularly the veterans’ organizations which have a special interest 
in the Department of Defense. It is concerned with the writing of 
many thousands of letters per year to individuals, including Me mbers 
of Congress and their constituents, who write in for gener al informa- 
tion on some aspect of the defense program. It handles personal or 
telephoned information queries from individuals. We estimate that 
verbal or written replies to individuals outside the media of public 
information numbers several hundred per day, many of them in- 
volving considerable research. 

These demands upon the Office of Public Information have greatly 
increased in the last 2 years. With hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional men and women entering the armed services, their relatives and 
friends take increased interest in all aspects of defense activities and 
the need for adequate information concerning these activities is multi- 
plied many fold. 


REQUESTS FOR SERVICES 


The requests for these services come from the public, and in many 
cases from Members of Congress, and the Department of Defense is 
obliged to provide for them. Appreciable monetary savings have been 
effected by placing their handling in one central place, the Office of 
Public Information. 

I wish to emphasize that the Office of Public Information does not 
engage in information campaigns. There are only three instances 
where it could even be said that we have assisted in such campaigns. 
One was to help recruiting of women in the armed services. A sec ond 
was to stimulate blood donations for the Armed Forces. The third 
was to assist—as required in section 259 of the Armed Forces Reserve 
Act of 1952—in the dissemination of information to reserve compo- 
nents and the public concerning that act. 

Mr. Chairman, with the hope of restoring some of the services 
previously so dre Astics illy cut, we requested under the so-called Truman 
budget $750,000, which was approved by the Bureau of the Budget and 
forwarded to the Congress. ‘Taking cognizance of the desire for 
economy in Government, however, we reduced this figure by 3314 
percent to $500,000, Now we are asking your committee for about 
10 percent less than we received for this fiscal year, and only 50 per- 
cent of what we actually spent last year. What we are asking of you 
is simply enough money to provide the necessary salaries and mini- 
mum expenses for operation of the Office of Public Information so 
as to handle adequately the information problems of this vast Dep: arte 
ment. The estimate of $500,000 would provide for 74 civilian and 72 
military, which is essentially the same as today’s personnel strength. 
This is 58 civilians and 16 military fewer than at the end of fiscal 
year 1952. 


ANNUAL EXPENSES 


Senator Fercuson. How much is spent per year by the services for 
public-relations activities ? 

Mr. Berpine. There is an overall limitation, sir, of $5,554,851. 
That includes the Office of Public Information of the Department of 
Defense. 
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Senator Fercuson. How much duplication is there in these offices? 
Then I want to know whether or not there are many more that are 
covered up under other names and under other jobs that are used on 
public relations part time or whole time. 

Mr. Berping. Senator, I think there is duplication in information 
headquarters staff of the services. Out in the field I do not believe 
there is any duplication. In fact, I myself feel there should be some 
more information officers with the troops out in the field, handling the 
question of relations between the troops and vopulations ana the like. 


INFORMATION OFFICERS CONCEALED UNDER OTHER TITLES 


Now, for the second part of your question where these information 
officers might be concealed under other titles, I personally do not know 
of specific cases of that. Iam not saying that it does not exist, but I 
have not been able to get 

Senator Fercuson. Have you any regulations against it? 

Mr. Lortis. Yes, sir, if I may reply to that question. It is hard to 
uncover public-information and public-relations people, as you well 
know, when they go under other titles. We get down to definition of 
what your public-information and public-relations duty is. There 
is a directive which has been outstanding in the Department of 
Defense for at least 2 years now which defines specific activities as 
falling within the field of public relations and information and 
requires the military departments and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense to account for all people who are assigned full time or part 
time to those duties. Whether or not the information we are getting 
under that directive is completely accurate, I could not say. We 
know that there are jobs where there are gray areas, borderline cases ; 
a man, is he doing public relations or is he doing something else? 
But we are trying to get this thing out on the table so that we will 
know how many people are engaged in these public-relations activities. 

Mr. Berprne. If I might add to that, Senator, in my own office, 
the Office of Public Information, directly responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Defense, we have no information officers doing any work 
except those who are actually on our own rolls. We have no con- 
cealment there whatsoever. There is no one acting under some other 
title doing information work. Of that I am sure. 

Senator Fercuson. How many in the whole public-relations field, 
how many military have you and how many civilian ? 





TOTAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Berprnea. I have the overall total, sir, but I do not have it 
broken down by military and civilians. The overall total is 1,083, 
embracing military and civilians, in headquarters, in the United States, 
and overseas. That would also include the clerical personnel. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you are cutting down the number of em- 
ployees in public relations? 

Mr. Berprne. In our own office, sir, we have cut tremendously. We 
had a cut last year of 42 percent from our actual expenditures of the 
previous year, ‘that is, the year ending June 30, 1952. This year we 
are asking for less money than we actually received during this fiscal 
year. For fiscal 1954 we are asking for $500,000. We received in 
this present fiscal year $550,000. We actually spent last year $971,000. 
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TRAVEL 


Senator Frerauson. Why, then, do you increase the travel? 

Mr. Bervine. Last year, sir, because of that 42-percent cut we had 
to cut everything, like travel, equipment, supplies, and the like, right 
down into the bone. We feel that if we have those specialists, they 
should be given the right amount of equipment, supplies, travel, and 
the like, to carry out their functions. 

Take for instance, the National Organizations Branch, which main- 
tains liaison relationships with the the national organizations, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, American Legion, and the like. They also are 
required to travel, say, to the nationa] headquarters or to the national 
conventions. Unless they can carry out that travel, their utility so 
far as we are concerned is lessened. 


FUNCTION OF PUBLIC INFORMATION PERSONNEL 


Senator Frercuson. Will you state on the record what you deem to 
be the function of this personnel; public relations? What are you 
aiming at and what do you feel is the function? 

Mr. Bervine. The function of public-information personnel in the 
Department of Defense, in my opinion, is the very concrete and busi- 
nesslike one of giving the public and national organizations, Members 
of Congress, too, information on the status of the defense program, 
various personnel in defense, and changes and developments in our 
Armed Forces—and hold that information down to what I call a 
businesslike basis. 


PRESS RELEASES 


If I might get into a little of the philosophy of information as I 
conceive it, you can divide it all on the Government side into two basic 
categories. You have a category where you are assisting the members 
of public-information media, that is, press, radio, TV, magazines, 
and the like, to get legitimate information which they then put out 
under their own auspices at their own expense. We prepare press re- 
leases which we give to the press at the Pentagon, distribute to the 
Press Building and the like. 

Senator Frrevson. What categories do you try to cover? 

Mr. Brerpinc. The press releases run quite a gamut but they are 
mostly of an operational nature. That is, they cover promotions, bids, 
and the like. The press releases are closely tied in with some activity 
of the Department, something that is useful for the public to know. 

Senator Fereuson. Is it propaganda ? 

Mr. Berprna. It is not, sir, in my opinion. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it to try to sell legislation ? 

Mr. Berprne. No; it definitely is not. 

Now, if you will permit me to get into that second category. 

Senator Fereuson. You realize there is a statute prohibiting that? 

Mr. Berpine. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you think all officers are familiar with that? 

Mr. Bervina. I think they are, sir. 

Now, that second category of which I spoke is where the Govern- 
ment prepares material itself and the Government distributes it. 

For example, to go back to the press release. We do have press 
releases which we give to the press. That is category A. That is 
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service to the press. But if we distribute thousands of copies of the 
press release to large mailing lists, that is this category B; the Gov- 
ernment is doing the work at Government expense. The same in radio 
and TV. If we prepare our own radio and TV shows at our expense, 
that is category B. If it is in the magazine field, instead of just help- 
ing a staff writer get the information, we write the article for the 
magazine, that again is category B. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CASUALTY LISTS 


Now, we have cut out category B 100 percent with one possible ex- 
ception, which is the distribution of casualty lists. We feel we still 
must do that. We are concentrating on category A, which is assist- 
ance to the press, radio, TV, and magazines, to get legitimate infor- 
mation. In other words, to put it bluntly, we have taken the Govern 
ment, as far as the Department of Defense, Office of Secretary of 
Defense, is concerned, out of the show business and out of the publish- 
ing business. 

Senator Fercuson. That has cut the budget a lot, has it not ? 

Mr. Berpina. It has enabled us to live with that 42-percent cut that 
we had to absorb this year. It is also enabling us to come to you with 
a budget which is lower than we actually received during the present 
fiscal year. We have to bear in mind, of course, that we did have to 
cut some services. For instance, we had around-the-clock service in 
the pressroom. The branch received more than 900 inquiries a day, 
and you never know what hour of the day something is going to 
break on the defense front. Now we have service from 8 in the morn- 
ing until midnight, and then we have a man on standby basis. We 
have service on Saturday from 9 to 5. We have service on Sunday 
from 8 to midnight. But we used to have it around the clock. Then 
when the Truman budget was prepared—— 


REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Frrauson. How much was the Eisenhower budget below 
the Truman budget ? 

Mr. Berpinea. It is $250,000 below the Truman budget. In order 
to restore some of that round-the-clock service, we put in in the Tru- 
man budget for $750,000. Then, realizing that there is a great desire 
for economy, we cut that by one-third and brought it down to $500,000 
from $750,000. 


SECRET INFORMATION 


Senator Ferguson. Now, do-you know whether or not any of your 
civilians or any of your military officers on public information are 
releasing any secret Information ? 

Mr. Berpine. I have no information of anyone doing so, sir. I 
realize full well that occasionally there are leakages, but I do not 
believe they come from the information side; certainly not my office, 
OPI. 

Senator Frerauson. You do recognize that that should not exist? 

Mr. Berpinea. Very definitely. Mr. Wilson has taken various meas- 
ures. He has issued directives to the services to tighten up on the con- 
trol of classified documents, at the same time realizing that some docu- 
ments are overclassified. He is taking a commonsense viewpoint. 
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Senator Frereuson. That is true, but there are certain commenta- 
tors—that is, certain people—who apparently are able to get informa- 
tion; they get it in advance of its regular release. They get it where 
there are secret documents involved and so on. Do you think that is 
proper ¢ 

Mr. Berpine. I think it is highly improper, Mr. Chairman, and I 
think it is very dangerous. It should not be permitted. I think we 
should do everything we can to prevent it. 

Senator Ferevuson. To see that the public gets the information at 
one time so that one is not favored. 

Mr. Berpinc. Iagree. I think the directive of Mr. Wilson will have 
a very favorable effect in tightening up the situation. He is making it 
more possible to release information at the right time and making it 
less possible for people to leak out documents or classified information. 

Senator Fereuson. Or information to some in advance of others. 

Mr. Berptne. That is right. We operate in the Office of Public 
Information on an across-the-board basis. When we have information 
to release, when it is O. K.’d by our top people, it is released right 
across the board. There is no one favored. 

Senator Ferauson. That is all. Thank you. 

Mr. Bervine. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. The committee will recess until 2 o’clock this 
afternoon, when it will take up “Military personnel, Army.” 

(Whereupon, at 11:30 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
JUSTIFICATION OF Estimates, Minirary FuNcTIONS 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1; COL. J. C. HAYDEN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-3; LT. COL. D. H. McGOVERN, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1; MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, COF; COL. V. M. BUDGE, 
BUDGET OFFICER, OCF; LT. COL. C. A. HIBBERT, REQUIREMENTS 
DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4; BRIG. GEN. 
H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; COL. 
GEORGE E. ISAACS, CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES DIVISION, TAGO; 
COL. OTIS McCORMICK, CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCA- 
TION DIVISION; MAJ. GEN. IVAN L. BENNETT, CHIEF OF 
CHAPLAINS; LT. COL. ROBERT M. MOUK, SCHOOLS SECTION, THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE; BRIG. GFN. A. L. MARSHALL, 
COMPTROLLER AND DEPUTY FOR ADMINISTRATION, OFFICE, 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will please come to order. 
General Honnen, we are pleased to have you here. Do you have a 
prepared statement ? 
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General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you proceed, please. 

General Honnen. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before you today to summarize the Department of the Army budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1954. This summary outlines the more im- 
portant details of the several appropriations which constitute the 
Army budget. I have had it reproduced and assembled in a docu- 
ment, which is entitled “The Army Budget in Brief.” In addition to 
the narrative, there are included charts which illustrate and compare 
graphically and by tabulation the direct obligations for fiscal vears 
1952, 1953, and 1954. I trust that this statement will be of assist- 
ance during your review of the individual appropriations which will 


follow. 


THE ARMY BUDGET IN BRIEF 


This brief of the Army budget has been prepared for use by Mem- 
bers of the Congress who will review and action on the programs 
and appropriations which constitute the basis for Army operations 
during fiscal year 1954. It is provided as a supplement to the detailed 
justifications which are presented during the formal hearings on the 
Army’s budget estimates. 

The narrative and accompanying charts have been assembled in this 
format with the intention of making available a brief, convenient 
reference document which should provide a background and a pattern 
of continuity for the individual presentations which will be made on 
the separate segments of the Army budget. 


SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1954 BUDGET 


For carrying out its planned program for fiscal year 1954, the Army 
is requesting new obligational authority in the amount of $13,671,- 
000,000. In addition to this amount, it is estimated that there will 
be obligated approximately $492 million of the funds being carried 
over from prior years, thus making the total of direct obligations 
$14,163,000.000. (All figures on the charts and the graphs are based 
on direct obligations.) This amount may be compared to the esti- 
mate of $15,560,000,000 for fiscal year 1953 and $21,741,000,000 for 
fiscal year1952. 

The budget for fiscal year 1954 has been prepared on the basis that 
hostilities will continue in Korea throughout the entire fiscal year 
and that support will be provided by the Army to an enlarged Republic 
of Korea Army. 
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Tae Army BupcetT—SumMMARY 


Direct obligations 


[Amounts in million dollars] 





Fiscal year 1952, Fiscal year 1953, | Fiscal year 1954, 
actual estimate | estimate 
Appropriation title |————— | a oe 
| Amount | Percent} Amount | Percent}; Amount | Percent 
| | 
~ a soer ———__—_—————| CRT ae Tepsamnpieg iene 
Military personnel, Army | 5.070 | 23.2 5, 2K2 34.0 4, 776 | 33. 7 
Maintenance and operations, Army | 6, 407 | 29. 5 4,892 | 31.4 | 4,720 | 33 
Procurement and production, Army | 8,971} 41.3 4,110 26. 4 3, 395 24 
Reserve personne! requirements | 66 2 85 | 6 103 7 
Army National Guard i 173 8 174 1.1 211 1.5 
Research and development, Army 434 | 2.0 423 2.7 395 2.8 
Military construction, Army 534 2.5 350 2.2 1 440 | 3. 1 
Military construction, Army civilian com- 
ponents Ss on 19 1 35 
Other appropriations 4 78 4] 225 1.5 88 | ¢ 
Total direct obligations 21, 741 100. 0 15,560 | 100.0} 114,163] 100.( 
Budgetary adjustment... . on —343 | —2,116 492 
Appropriation or estimate. ..--.- : . 21,398 |.....-.-| 18,444 |. | 113, 671 





! Fiscal year 1954 new obligational authority for military construction, not included, 


Military strength 


[Personnel in thousands] 








| Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscs! year 
1952 actual | 1953, esti- 1954, esti- 
aoe mate mate 

0 L Live [ ic ter pat ps “HAEE 4 ThE i 
Beginning ial me 1, 531.8 1, 596.3 1, 533.8 
End 5 WEA béhatued 1, 596.3 | 1, 533.8 | 1, 423. 0 





Average (man-years : : sco cates, . 1, 595. 2 1, 539.8 1, 470. 0 
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THE ARMY BUDGET - SUMMARY 


THE BUDGET BY FISCAL YEAR 
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Turning now to an examination of the individual appropriations, 
we find additional details which are pertinent to the development of 
these estimates. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


The appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” provides the funds 
for the pay, allowances, subsistence, clothing, and travel of uniformed 
members of the Army. In addition, some appropriated funds are 
used to provide welfare and morale activities, a program of informa- 
tion and education, religious services, the education of children of 
Army personel stationed. outside the United States, and other minor 
expenses necessary for the support of the soldiers of the United States 
Army. Through these latter activities, the Government affords the 
American soldier those services and privileges which are in keeping 
with his heritage as an American ciitzen. 

In peacetime years, as much as 42 percent of the Army’s annual 
fund requirements are provided in this appropriation. The amount 
requested for fiscal year 1954, $4,776,173,000, is 33.7 percent of the 
Army’s total estimated obligations for the fiscal year. This amount 
will support the average military personnel strength of 1,470,000, in- 
cluding 2,400 United ‘States Military Academy ‘cadets. With this 
strength, the Army will have 20 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, 
117 antiaircraft battalions, and other supporting elements. It is 
planned to enter the fiscal year with a strength of 1,533,800 and end the 
year with 1,423,000. Should hostilities cease, present plans call for 
reducing the end strength to approximately 1,372,000. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 is approximately $505 million less 
than the estimated direct obligations for fiscal year 1953. This dif- 
ference is accounted for, in part, because the fiscal year 1953 amount 
includes $264 million for retroactive payments—back to 1950—of 
combat duty and mustering-out pay, and the fact that the fiscal year 
1954 average strength is nearly 70,000 less than that attained in fiscal 
year 1953. There is a reduction of $48 million in the fiscal year 1954 
amount being requested for travel, which is due to the lower troop 
strength and the decreased personnel turnover planned for 1954. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


The “Maintenance and operations” appropriation is the second 
largest in terms of dollars required and contains the greatest number 
of budget programs and projects, This appropriation provides the 
funds required for meeting expenses incurred in maintaining and 
operating the overall Army Establishment. It encompasses such 
activities as the procurement of equipment and supplies, the conduct 
of Army training and field exercises, including the production of train- 
ing films and training aids, and the operation of servicewide and 
establishmentwide activities. In addition, it provides for procuring 
military personnel and maintaining their health and well-being; the 
operation of depots and schools, as well as providing for cargo trans- 
portation and for repairs, utilities, and other services at installations. 
The factors involved in the preparation of the estimate for this appro- 
priation include the strength of the Army, its organizational struc- 
ture, the deployment of fore es, and the size and number of installations 
and other facilities 

For fiseal year 1954, the amount being requested for this appropria- 
tion is $4,720 million, which is 33.3 percent of the total estimated 
direct obligations. This amount represents a decrease of $172 million 
over the estimated obligations for fiscal year 1953, and nearly $1,7 bil- 
lion less than fiscal year 1952. 

Throughout this and other appropriations for fiscal year 1954 it 
W ll be found that a direct comparison between the 3 years, fiscal years 
1952, 1953, 1954, does not necessarily reveal the change in program 
whic h is oce urring. Whereas some programs may show an increased 
fund requirement for the budget year, this is, in most cases, a net result 
arising out of the fact that this budget provides support for a con- 
siderably augmented Republic of Korea 1. Army in addition to support 
for continued hostilities in Korea, These represent increases in fund 
requirements, On the other hand, there is a significant downward 
change in the military personnel strength and an overall reduction in 
many maintenance and operations activities. These results in de- 
creases in fund requirements. 

Of the total of the “Maintenance and operations” funds, 83 percent 
is required in four budget programs: “Forces and facilities,” “Supply 
distribution system,” “Transportation services,” and “Installation sup- 
. The estimated obligations for these programs amount to $3.9 

billion dollars out of the total of $4.7 billion. I should like to com- 
ment on these four programs in some detail and then discuss the 
remaining programs in more general terms. 


FORCES AND FACILITIES 


The funds employed in this program provide for the procurement 
of troop supplies, organizational equipment, petroleum, oil, and Inbri- 
cants required for the operation of Army units. The special field 
exercises which, in fact, can be considered the final examination at the 
completion of the training cycle are also planned and financed under 
this program. Burial and other expenses incident to the disposition of 
remains are also included. 

For fiscal year 1954 the estimated obligations a $824.8 million, a 
slight increase of $44 million over fiscal year 1953, and a very sharp 
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decrease of $810 million from the actual obligations for fiscal year 
1952. The increase for fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is a net 
result of providing funds for supporting the augmentation of the 
ROK Army, and a decrease resulting from a lower troop strength. 

There is a net increase of $2.5 million in the fiscal year 1954 esti- 
mate for “Special field exercises,’ ’ reflecting an increase of $1.7 million 
in Department of the Army directed exercises, and of $0.8 million in 
local exercises. During fiscal year 1953 extensive rotation of person- 
nel reduced the number of units available for participation in large- 
scale exercises. It is anticipated that during fiscal year 1954 a greater 
number of units will be sufficiently trained to engage profitably in this 
important final phase of training. 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


The budget program, “Supply distribution system,” is concerned 
with the storage, distribution, maintenance, and disposal of all Army 
supplies and equipment throughout the world. It also includes the 
rebuild of unserviceable but economically repairable materiel, the 
central procurement of repair and replacement parts, operation of 
supply control points, operation of procurement and marketing cen- 
ters, and other supply activities. Military supplies and equipment 
are received, stored, and issued through the operation of 69 depots 
throughout the United States and 68 in overseas commands. For 
fiscal year 1954 the estimate of funds required to carry out these 
functions is $1,278.8 million. This is $151.3 million less than the 
estimated obligations for fiscal year 1953, and $452.9 million less than 
the amount ac tually obligated in fiscal year 1952. 

The decrease in the estimate for fiscal year 1954 is due primarily 
to: 

(a) Reduction in the requirement for repair parts, as a result of 
decreasing overhaul and rebuild activities, lowering of depot stock 
levels, and the acceleration of modernization program. 

(6) Reduction in the requirements for the rebuild of equipment 
(depot maintenance). 

(c) Improvements in the management and operation of activities 
which have made possible the handling of greater workloads at lower 
unit costs. 

The largest percentage of the total dollars required for this pro- 
gram are for the support of receipt, storage, and issue operations, 
depot maintenance (the repair and rebuild of equipment), and the 
central procurement of repair parts and supplies. 

Receipt, storage, and issue: Approximately $449 million is required 
to support the receipt, storage, issue, inspection, identification, classi- 
fication, processing, assemblying, care, and preservation, packing and 
crating, and stock accounting of Army supplies and equipment. 

Depot maintenance : Approximately $159 million is being requested 
for the overhaul and rebuild at depots of unserviceable materiel. This 
is 23 percent less than the estimated obligations for this activity in 
fiscal year 1953, and 44 percent less than fiscal year 1952. In fiscal 
years 1952 and 1953, it was necessary to obtain funds to perform a 
large amount of nonrecurring-type maintenance, that is, the rebuild 
of stocks of unserviceable equipment which were used to meet de- 
mands for initial issue. Since the fiscal year 1954 requirement, how- 
83872—53—pt. 1——43 
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ever, is essentially for maintaining equipment now in the hands of 
troops (recurring maintenance), a ‘substantial reduction is possible. 

Central Procurement of Repair Parts and Supplies: The largest 
activity within this program from the point of view of dollars required 
is the ee urement of repair parts. For fiscal year 1954, approxi- 
mately $488.4 million is being requested. Actually, repair parts valued 
at more than $1 billion will be needed for the maintenance of all 
types of equipment during the budget year. The difference between 
the value of estimated consumption and the amount included in the 
budget represents the amount by which it is planned to reduce depot 
inventories. This is a one-time saving only, and for this reason the 
1954 estimate cannot be considered to reflect normal requirements for 
a l-year period. 

TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


This program is concerned with the transportation of items of sup- 
ply and equipment required to support Army forces and operations 
throughout the world. Transportation services are also furnished 
through this program for other Department of Defense agencies when 
agreed to jointly. The program provides for shipments by any com- 
mercial means, by ocean transport via the Military Sea Transport 
Service, and for contractual transportation services, as well as the 
operation of ports and other transportation facilities. It does not 
include first-destination transportation costs, which are included in 
procurement contracts. 

The fiscal year 1954 estimate for this program is $892 million, or 
$31 million greater than the fund availability for fiscal year 1953, 
and $40 million greater than the amount actually obligated for fise al 
year 1952. With respect to the fiscal year 1953 amount, it should 
be pointed out that the requirements will exceed present fund availa- 
bility by approximately $30 million for which some adjustment will 
have to be made. After this adjustment, the fiscal year 1954 amount 
will be approximately the same as that required for fiscal year 1953. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


This program includes the activities which are incident to the 
operation and functioning of the many different types of installations 
which make up the basic establishment of the Army. The costs in- 
volved are similar to overhead in an industrial establishment, that is, 
charges which cannot be readily prorated to end mn Although 
in the printed budget of the United States these costs are allocated 
to other programs of the “Maintenance and operations, ‘deaeeal ” ap- 
propriation, they are justified as a separate program in order to 
permit a more exact evaluation of the requirements and costs involved 
in the operation of Army installations. 

The various projects and subprojects within this program cover 
three general areas of activity. Included within the first area are 
the maintenance of facilities, the provision of utilities, and the pay- 
ment of rents for leased installations. In the second area are included 
activities which relate to administering and servicing the installations. 
Such activities are: The operation of post he adquarters and of bak- 
eries, laundries, and commissaries, the provision of local communi- 
cations, transportation, and certain security guards; and supply 
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activities of a general nature. The third area covers both central and 
local procurement of office supplies, cleaning and preserving materials, 
furniture, and similar items. 

The amount of $913 million, which is the estimated requirement 
for this program for fiscal year 1954, is 19 percent of the total esti- 
mated for the “Maintenance and Operations” appropriation. It is 
$134.3 million less than the obligations estimated for the program 
for fiscal year 1953, and $331.5 million less than the amount actually 
obligated in fiscal year 1952. There are a number of factors which 
have produced this decreasing trend apparent in the obligations. In- 
cluded in the obligations for this year and for fiscal year 1952 are 
certain nonrecurring costs which do not reappear in fiscal year 1954. 
The fiscal year 19! 54 estimate reflects consolidation of activities at a 
lesser number of installations in the United States and a substantial 
reduction in the facilities to be utilized in Europe. It also reflects 
rigid restrictions on the use of telephones and other communication 
facilities; restrictions on the use of vehicles and other transportation 
equipment; restrictions on replacement of office supplies, equipment 
and furniture; reduced maintenance standards; and a reduction in 
supervisory personnel. 

This table (table 1) sets forth the distribution of funds among the 
general areas described, and separately, the estimated installation 
support costs to be expended in Korea. The amounts, in millions of 
dollars, and the percentages of the program totals for fiscal years 
1952, 1953, and 1954 are included. 


TABLE 1 Distribution of installation support nds (proqgran Wn 


Maintenance of facilities, 


utilities, and rents 651.7 { f g 8 { 
Administration and services 308. | 15.4 ) 92 ‘ 
Procurement of supplice 158. 4 12.7 LOR. 3 ) 1 ’ 
Installation support for Korea 
(estimated 35.9 2.9 41. ( ) 4] ‘ 
Total 1, 244. 5 100. 0 1, 047.3 100. 0 13. ( 100.0 


MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


As shown by table 1, more than half of the funds required in this 
program are for the maintenance of facilities, for utilities, and for 
rents. Included in this category are the costs of fuel, heat, water, 
fire prevention and protection, repairs, and related services. There 
is no single factor by which the program workload can be directly 
related to the fund requirements. An indication of the variation in 
the workload and the increasingly austere standards at which this 
program is being conducted is shown by the tabulation identified as 
table 2. 
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TABLE 2.— Maintenance of facilities, utilities supply, rentals, etc 


Square feet of | 4 mount (in | Cost per square 


Fiscal year Rone gee fm millions) foot 
1952 ‘ ; “A . 1. 045 $651.7 $0. 62 
1953 ‘ d : sts ° 1. 072 | 552. 6 - 52 
1954 nati. sik = " 1. 035 459.8 44 


In comparing the 1952 and 1953 totals of floor area maintained, 
an increase is noted for fiscal year 1953. This inerease results from 
the availability in 1953 of new construction, particularly in oversea 
areas. While some additional new construction will become av: nilable 
in fiseal year 1954, there will be a net decrease in the total floor area to 
be maintained. This decrease is largely related to the release of space 
in certain overseas areas. Reduction in the average cost of mainte- 
nance is due in part to the imposition of rigid restrictions on modifi- 

cation and alteration projects and to the consolidation of forces, 
resulting in a higher percentage of active space utilization. 


DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Many of the facilities erected during World War II were con- 
structed of substandard materials and ry substandard methods be- 
cause of the emergency. During the posthostilities years the short- 
age of funds and higher priority of other requirements made it im- 
possible to maintain all facilities on a current basis. A larger and 
larger backlog of deferred maintenance was accumulated. Although 
deferring maintenance may mean a savings for a particular year, it 
results in progressive deterioration which will be more costly to re- 
pair at a later date. Consequently, in 1951, a program was developed 
with the objective of eliminating the deferred maintenance backlog 
during a 4-year period. A total of $25 million was made available for 
this purpose in fiscal year 1951, and $52 —_ was set aside toward 
this objective in fiscal year 1952. In fiscal year 1953 no funds were 
made available for reducing the residual bac hon which is now esti- 
mated at $103 million. For fiscal year 1954 a tots al of $5 million is in- 
cluded for deferred maintenance, recognizing, of course, that the 
elimination of the backlog is being stretched out over a longer period. 


OTHER PROGRAMS 


The remaining eight budget programs within this’ appropriation 
account for a total of $811,477,000, or 17 percent of the funds being 
requested. Their importance to Army operations, however, is not at 
all proportional to this relatively smaller percentage of funds. In- 
cluded in this group are the following activities: 
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Other maintenance and operations programs 


Estimated 
fiscal year 1954 


Activity (budget programs) : direct obligations 
SN ace a a ses esduunieinA basaspiincs ba Mb srepegigtaghamabeutiibaga $72, 980, 000 
Command and management Sesame sop ce elles Bessa pclae _... 137, 000, 000 
A i i i i il i ee eee __... 125,392, 000 
I a on Si else aes 
Establishmentwide activities _...._.._._.__._._...---_ .----..--. 246, 584, 000 
Military personnel procurement ve pad - . 9,710, 000 
Civilian components (Army Reserve) —_-_-_- a _... 36,721,000 
IL = PRO i eh coe see sees 20, 514, 000 

EE Bah ahd el ntnedecnictedtcai nak ieee el ctmet Gan, tee 


The amount being requested for these programs for fiscal year 1954 
is a net increase of approximately $ 338 million over the estimated obli- 
gations for fiscal year 1953. The largest single incr€ase is in the area 
which supports test activities in the establishmentwide program. 
There are decreases in the command and management program which 
are principally the result of reductions in personal services within the 
headquarters of the Department of the Army and headquarters of the 
field commands. The level of employment in these areas has been 
decreased from that established for fiscal year 1953 by 2,685 positions 
and 2,250 man-years. In addition to the reduction in funds for per- 
sonal services, this program shows a decrease of $1 million in printing, 
$800,000 in travel, and $700,000 in contractual services. The other 
programs remain at essentially the same level as for fiscal year 1953. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Before concluding my remarks concerning the maintenance and 
operations appropriation, I should like to comment briefly on civilian 
personnel employment. A detailed presentation on this subject has 
been prepared and will be presented to you in the very near future. 
However, in keeping with this general summary statement, I should 
like to point out that for fiscal year 1954 the Department of the 
Army—within all military functions appropriations—is requesting 
605.680 positions, for an average emp loyme nt of 582.255, at an esti- 
mated cost of $1,819 million. This may be compare .d with the totals 
for fiscal year 1953 which are estimated at 662,000 positions, with an 
average employment of 629,925, representing $1,914,300,000. The 
limitations which are being placed on civilian employment will re- 
quire that the Army eliminate 56,320 positions during the forthcom- 
ing fiscal year. 

Of the total number of civilian personnel for fiscal year 1954, there 
are 508,469 positions, with an estimated average employment of 488,- 
, budgeted within the maintenance and operations appropriation. 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRODUCTION, ARMY 


Funds are included in the procurement and production, Army, ap- 
propriation for the procurement, manufacture, and modification of 
armament, ammunition, equipment, vehicles, vessels, and aircraft for 
the United States Army and Army Reserve, and for the United Na- 
tions forces in Korea. The items acquired with these funds are the 
Army’s sinews—the measure of difference, as has been demonstrated 
in the Korean war, between probable defeat at the hands of a numer- 
ically superior foe and the Army’s ability to meet such an enemy on 
equal terms. Fundamental to the development of the estimate for 
this appropriation is the concept and approach taken with regard 
to readiness requirements, production capabilities, and economic 
factors. 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1954 ESTIMATE COMPARED WITH PRIOR YEARS 


The $3,395,266,000 proposed for the appropri ition for fiscal yea 
1954 is a reduction from the more than $4 billion expected to be obli- 

gated in the current fiscal year, and a ve ry large reduction from the 
Sonal $9 billion obligated in fiscal year 1952. In analyzing these re- 
ductions, it may be noted that the large amounts of money previously 
made available were intended to permit the achievement of substan- 
tial progress toward the goal of providing modern equipment for the 
active Army and partial equipment for the Army Reserve forces 
Provision was also made for some mobilization reserve stocks. How- 
ever, only limited progress has been achieved in the accumulation of 
mobilization réserves due to the fact that deliveries had to be utilized 
to provide logistic support to United Nations armies fighting in Korea. 

The fiscal year 1953 Army appropriation did not provide for the 
ammunition and equipment which is being consumed this year in 
Korea by the 6 Army divisions, the 1 Marine division, the 14 divisions 
of the Republic of Korea, and the other United Nations fighting forces. 
The fiscal year 1954 proposed estimate provides for the recoupment of 
these equipment expenditures and, when considered along with the 
assets obtained from prior year appropriations, will provide support 
for United States Army, as well as the initial equipment of additional 
ROK divisions and the support of other Allied units operating in the 
combat zone. In the fiscal year 1954 estimate there has been included, 
for the first time, financing in advance to support hostilities in Korea. 
This financing will provide the supplies and equipment needed for a 
continuation of the present scale of fighting through fiscal year 1954. 
Ammunition is financed for an additional 6 months. 


DELIVERIES AND EXPENDITURES 


Because of the very large amount of money concentrated within 
this appropriation and the almost endless ramifications associated 
with the execution of the procurement program, it has been subjected 
to continuous review and readjustment over the past few years. 

The Army has had the problem of establishing a produc tion base 
which would be capable of being expanded in the event of a mobiliza- 
tion and, at the same time, could be supported over an extended period 
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of time. The development of a base meeting these qualifications 
has been, of course, a complex task. The very size of the planned pro- 
gram, the nec essity to place thousands of procurement contracts with 
mdustries which were already producing at capacity to meet the de- 

mands of civilian markets, the limited availability of some materials, 
the need to expand facilities, and the requirement to adjust and shape 
all procurement actions within a limited mobilization effort, have 
affected the rates of deliveries and expenditures. Furthermore, the 
decision to put into production the most modern weapons available, 
even though these weapons might not have undergone conclusive engi 

neering evaluation, much less. complete service testing, caused a far 
slower rate of production than would have been possible had the Army 
contented itself with weapons little better than those which were 
being produced during the latter phases of World War II. Multiple 
rescheduling of procurement programs as policy shifted from that of 
early readiness to that of increasing reliance upon a continuing ex- 

pansible production base in the interest of long-range readiness, also 
contributed to lower delivery rates and expenditures. While the 
accumulation of large stocks of se end items would be the saf- 
est and most reliable course of action, were it possible to establish 
definitely the date on which a finite readiness status caer be at- 
tained, the inability to fix such a date makes it necessary to place 
maximum reliance for materiel preparedness on a produc tion Teen] in 
being or standby—or a combination of the two—capable of full-time 
operation on short notice as well as rapid expansion. 


ARMY RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The Army Reserve components, consisting of the Army Reserve and 
the Army National Guard, are among the most important sources of 
trained military strength and leadership. The story of the role which 
has been placed by these citizen soldiers during periods of emergency 
is an inseparable part of this Nation’s military history. Their partici- 
pation in the Korean conflict is the latest contribution to this history. 

For a number of years, continuous effort has been made to bolster 
the Reserve program and to afford greater opportunities for improve- 
ment to the individuals who voluntarily give their time to this phase 
of national security. The Universal Military Trainmg and Service 
Act requires that personnel released from active duty shall continue 
to have an obligation for service in a Reserve component. One effect 
of this requirement is to make available a manpower pool with which 
the Army Reserve Forces may attain improved effectiveness. 

The fund requirements for the support of the Army Reserve Forces 
are contained in several different appropriations. This is particularly 
true in the case of the Army Reserve and the ROTC. For the National 
Guard, however, the major requirements, other than for items of 
equipment for table-of-organization units ~ for construction of 
facilities to be used by the National Guard, are contained in the 
Army National Guard appropriation. The pe ition “Reserve 
personnel requirements” pr ovides only for the pe ‘rsonnel cost for the 
Army Reserve and for the ROTC. 
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TABLE 3.—Strength of the Army Reserve components 





Fiscal year 1954 Total Officer | Enlisted 

Army Reserve: 

OSS eG RS ees eee 135, 000 51, 000 84, 000 

I UG NO a a helen Sieh ee ee abe eewine 210, 000 61, 000 149, 000 

I il 172, 500 56, 000 116, 500 

(Actual strength, 30 June 1952)..__........-.-..---------- (134, 881) (49, 956) (84, 925) 
Army National Guard: 

Beginning (1 Dita ana otittinenataasededmeteaien 265, 000 28, 500 236, 500 

CEN DUNT III ik oii whisk b 55 odnennuiin tla neues 300, 000 33, 600 266, 400 

NN a Rin ota Renaud dae | 282, 500 31, 050 251, 450 

Actual strength, 30 June 1952)....._....-..---------------- (215, 200) (22, 850) (192, 350) 


The estimate for both the National Guard and the Reserve “Per- 
sonnel requirements” appropriations are very directly related to 
strength. Table 3 sets forth the programed strengths which have 
served as a basis for budget estimates. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


The “Reserve personnel” appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1954 
is $102,909,000, or approximately $18 million greater than the esti- 

mated obligations for fiscal year 1953. Of the total for fiscal year 
1954, $80,970,000 i is for the Army Reserve and $21,939,000 is for the 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

To secure a higher participation rate for the Army Reserve, an 
intensive recruiting and information campaign is under way, eXx- 
plaining the Reserve service obligation and the benefits accruing to 
the individual. In addition, a mandatory progression policy has been 
instituted which requires that, to preserve their units, unit command- 
ers must attain a minimum of 50 percent of the authorized table-of- 
organization officer strength and cadre enlisted strength by Septem- 
ber 30, 1953. Funds being requested for fiscal year 1954 are based 
on what are considered to be realistic participation rates. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the principal source from 
which officers are obtained by the Army Reserve Forces and the Reg- 
ular Army. Even though the cost of the ROTC is relatively small, it 
is one of the most valuable assets of the Defense Establishment. The 
funds requested for the budget year will support an initial enrollment 
in the Senior Division of 161,400, of which 118,300 students will be 
in the basic course and 43,100 in the advanced course. In the Junior 
Division, which is conducted at the secondary-school level, it is 


planned to enroll 60,000. 
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ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The appropriation “Army National Guard” contains five budget 
programs—* Military personnel costs,” “Maintenance and operations,” 
“Procurement of ammunition,” “Salaries and expenses of the Na- 
tional Guard Bureau,” and “Operation of facilities.” The funds re- 
quested for fiscal year 1954 are for.a single fiscal year, since the mul- 
tiple-year principle, which provided for a complete period of summer 
training, was discontinued with the passage of the fiscal year 1953 
appropriation act. 

The National Guard organizational structure during fiscal year 
1954 will consist of 27 divisions, together with combat support units. 
During the year the number of individual units will inerease from 
5,160 to 5,380. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 for this appropriation amounts to 
$211,273,000, an increase of approximately $37 million over the esti- 
mated obligations for fiscal year 1953. This increase is in line with 
the general upward trend of participation which is being programed 
for the Army Reserve components. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


The funds requested for the “Research and development” appro- 
priation provide for the development of new weapons and equipment, 
through the engineering-test phase and for the improvement and 
modification of selected existing weapons. Research and development 
is the Army’s investment in the future; the means by which superi- 
ority of equipment is maintained. The value of this program is 
unquestioned. 

For fiscal year 1954 the amount being requested for “New obliga- 
tional authority” is $370 million, which, together with $25 million 
available from prior years, will permit direct obligations of $395 
million. This is a reduction of nearly $28 million from the estimated 
obligations for fiscal year 1953 and $38.5 million from the actual 
obligations for fiscal year 1952. In effecting the reduction for fiscal 
year 1954, it has been necessary to review again the some 2,000 projects 
in the program in order to insure that proper balance and effici ‘lency 
of effort are retained. Because of the nature of research and develop- 
ment, the decisions on the revision of the program are necessarily 
tentative at this time. It is not possible to know with complete cer- 
tainty which projects will result in the greatest return. Frequent 
review and aeaees must always take place if maximum results 
are to be achieved. 

During fiscal year 1954, emphasis is being placed upon guided mis- 
siles and chemical-warfare < development ‘and the improvement of 
electronic locating devices. In the field of guided-missiles develop- 
ment, the dramatic advances made during fiscal year 1952 and the 
further progress being achieved currently point to the possibility that 
missiles for air defense and ground warfare will be available for issue 
this year to Army tactical organizations. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY 


No new funds are being requested for fiscal year 1954 for the appro- 
priation, “Military construction, Army.” From funds available from 
prior years it is anticipated that $440 million will be obligated during 
the forthcoming fiscal year. 

It is planned to submit to the Congress a request for new authoriz- 
ing legislation after study has been completed and new priorities have 
been established. This new authorizing legislation will permit the 
substitution of certain new projects for some of those currently author- 
ized. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


This appropriation provides the funds for the construction of ar- 
mories and other facilities necessary for the administration and train- 
ing of the Army Reserve components. For fiscal year 1954 the request 
for new obligational authority amounts to $9,094,000. This sum, 
together with approximately $25 million available from prior years, 
will permit obligations during the budget year of $34.5 million. An 
amount of $9.8 million will remain available for use in the following 
year to provide impetus for State legislative action relative to armory 
construction. 
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OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


In addition to the functions covered by the eight appropriations 
which are included in the Army’s regular budget, there are certain 
functions, generally of a temporary or quasi-military nature, which 
are also included in the military functions part of the Army budget. 
These other appropriations inc ‘luded in the Army’s request ‘for fiscal 
year 1954 are: “Promotion of rifle practice; Operation and mainte- 
nance, Alaska Communications System; Construction, Alaska Com- 
munications System; and Civilian relief in Korea.” Also included 
in this category is the Army stock fund for which no appropriation 
is being requested for fiscal year 1954. 


PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


A National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice among civil- 
ians was established pursuant to the National Defense Act of 1916; it 
was further authorized by subseque nt acts of the Congress and has 
been supported by appropriations since 1903. The Secretary of the 
Army is responsible for the administration of the program, and the 
funds therefor are carried in the Army’s military functions 
appropriation. 

The $100,000 included in this appropriation is to cover the expenses 
of administering the office and functions of the National Board, ad- 
ministering the issuance of equipment and supplies, and administering 
sales from ordnance arsenals. Activities for fiscal year 1954 are 
planned at the level being maintained this year. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


The Alaska Communication System furnishes telephone and tele- 
graph service between Alaska and the United States and provides 
communication facilities within the Territory for the Army, the Air 
Force, and other departments and agencies of the Government. These 
facilities include resources for telegraphic money transfer and are 
available not only for military use but also for use by the government 
of Alaska, the general public, newspapers, and radio- ‘broadcasting sta- 
tions within the Territory. Interconnection of the system with ter- 
minals in Canada and at Seattle supplies communication service to 
points in the United States and Canada. 

The activities incident to the support of this system are included in 
2 appropriations, 1 for construction and the other for operation and 
maintenance. The construction appropriation, titled “Construction, 
Alaska Communication System,” provides for construction of opera- 
tional buildings and utilities for technical equipment, barracks to 
house enlisted men, and family quarters for the housing of operating 
personnel. The fiscal year 1954 program has been submitted for au- 
thorization and, when approved, will be included in a supplemental 
request for appropriations. 

The ¢ apPevert iation, “Operation and maintenance, Alaska Communi- 
cations System,” provides for a construction of a different type. Such 


construction includes the procurement and installation of telephone, 
telegraph, cable, and radio equipment, and similar improvement proj- 
ects. For fiscal year 1954 $11,185,000 is being requested. 











“~ 
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CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA 


This appropriation provides the funds for the purchase of supplies 
and services required to prevent disease, starvation, and unrest in 
order to avoid interference with military operations in the area of 
Korea under the control of the United Nations Command. 

On September 29, 1950, the President assigned to the Department 
of Defense complete responsibility for direct civilian relief and the 
provision of common-use items to support military operations during 
the period of hostility, with financing to be from appropriations then 
available to the military. Donations by member states of the United 
Nations supplemented to a limited extent the supplies which the De- 
partment of the Army made available. Subsequently, it became 
necessary to seek and obtain additional funds from the Congress for 
civilian relief in Korea. On December 1, 1950, the United Nations 
General Assembly activated the United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA) for the purpose of assuming responsibility 
for relief and rehabilitation operations at such time as may be agreed 
upon by the Unified Command. It has been agreed that UNKRA 
would not assume operational responsibility for civilian relief in 
Korea until approximately 6 months after the cessation of hostilities, 
or such late date, as the military situation might require. ‘The total 
amount appropriated for this purpose to date in $275 million. A 
supplemental estimate, amounting to $11.7 million, for the last 6 
months of fiscal year 1953, has been submitted, and the estimate for 
fiscal year 1954 is $75 million. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


During fiscal year 1953 a direct appropriation of $70 million was 
made to the Army stock fund, a revolving fund authorized under the 
National Security Act, as amended, to finance inventories of materials 
and equipment. - Investment in the fund at the end of the budget year 
will be almost $3.5 billion, of which original capitalization of stocks 
account for slightly more than $3 billion. The remaining assets were 
obtained through the reap propriation of funds from unexpended 
balances of various appropri: tions ($354.6 million), the direct appro- 
priation of funds ($70 million), and the retained earnings amounting 
to $14.5 million. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Senator Frereuson. Is there anything you would like to add that 
is not in your statement? You cover the overall budget of military 
personnel 

General Honnen. Nothing at this time. I would suggest that we 
proceed with the appropriation structure, starting first with “Military 
personnel, Army.” General Young, our G-1, is here to present that. 

Senator Ferguson. We will place the justification in the record at 
this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


MILiTaArY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 





Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 





Appropriation or estimate $335, 000,000 | $4,410,000,000 | $4, 776, 173, 006 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat 585) from 

“Finance service, Army”’ 3, 434, 142, 62 

“Quartermaster service, Army” 1, 164, 552, 031 


Transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat 79) from— 


“Army national guard’ 20, 500, 000 


“Reserve personnel requirements” 30, 300, 000 
“Replacement of personal property sold”’ 7, 300, 000 
‘Maintenance and operations, Army” 0), 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat 309) from— 
‘Maintenance and operations, Army” 8, 134, 00 
“Emergency fund, Department of Defense’’ 13, 341, 852 
Transferred (pursuant to 67 Stat 16) from 
“‘Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 240, 000, 000 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Foree”’ 250, 000, 000 
“Aircraft and facilities, Navy” 20, 000, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy”’ 35, 000, 000 
“Civil engineering, Navy” 15, 000, 000 
‘Maintenance and operations, Army’ 38, 000, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 4,955, 170, 511 5, 116, 100, 000 4, 776, 173, 000 
Balance transferred from ‘Quartermaster service, 
Army”’ (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585 19, 135, 000 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 66 Stat. 79) from 
“Army national guard”’ 11, 400, 000 
‘Reserve personnel requirements”’ 8, 500, 000 
‘Replacement of personal property sold” 24, 450, 000 
“Civilian relief in Korea’”’ 8, 750, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 706, 996 » 844, 725 5, 960, 000 
Obligations incurred 4, 978, 012, 507 5, 192, 044, 725 4, 782, 133, 000 
Comparative transfers from 
“Maintenance and operations, Army”’ 101, 191, 000 101, 941, 000 
“Local currency operations, Japan,’’ Department of 
Defense 4, 002, 521 274, 300 
Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 
Germany as costs of occupation 3, 307, 805 4, 223, 159 
Comparative transfer to ‘Military personnel require- 
ments, Air Force’”’ 12, 302, 254 13, 654, 000 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by activities 














Description Actual, 1952 | Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| 
a neue damien $3, 414, 506, 451 | $4,025, 471, 911 $3, 631, 009, 000 
2: Subsistence of the Army. ............-..-- nt bbtnidtiedihs | 776, 449, 817 639, 404, 000 609, 871, 000 
i at To sdmenelomsmedint } 519, 979, 690 237, 497, 548 | 201, 021, 000 
© en ediacuimarel 318, 866, 000 342, 391, 000 299, 374, 000 
5. Other military procurement costs . ovttitiaiatnosind 40, 612, 625 37, 220, 000 34, 898, 000 
Total direct obligations. ......................... | 5, 070, 504, 583 _5, 281, + 984, 459 | 4 776, 17 3, 000 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM eo PF) CEs Oe ore i) Fs 
OTHER ACCOUNTS | 
1. Pepe Ai a. 20 SS eee 2, 241, 000 2, 303, 725 4, 675, 000 
NT OY EE 2 ee | 1, 289, 996 370, 000 | 370, 000 
ey ot ea * a a 51, 000 51, 000 | 53, 000 
5. Other military personnel costs................ eitieaadatl 125, 000 120, 000 a 862, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
UN i a ei 3, 706, 996 2, 844, 725 | | 5, 960, 000 


Total eb ORGs isiindcie- occcnitsadbitbeiskinseces 5, 074, 211,579 | 5, 284, 829, 184 | ~ 4, 782, 133, 000 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT N. YOUNG, ASSISTANT CHIEF 
OF STAFF, G-1, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


PREPARED STATEMENT 


Senator Frrevson. Do you have a statement, General Young? 

General Youne. Mr. Chairman, I do have a statement. It was 
distributed to the members of this committee last Friday. I will be 
happy to read it. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you proceed, please. 


REVISED BUDGET 


The revised Army budget estimates for fiscal year 1954 provide for 
a beginning strength of 1,533,800 troops on July 1, 1953, a terminal 
strength of 1,423,000 on June 30, 1954, for an average of 1,470,000 
man-years. 

If it meets with the approval of this committee we are prepared 
to explain in some detail the breakdown of this force into components 
and their deployment worldwide. 

The economical utilization of personnel is a matter which is most 
certainly of interest to this committee when considering this part of 
the budget. Every effort is made to utilize personnel most effectively 
and a beginning is made when young men first present themselves at 
reception centers for entry into the Army. Here they are given 
numerous aptitude tests. These tests together with their educational 
and occupational background form a good basis for determining their 
assignments. As their training progresses additional information is 
compiled, and every effort is made to assign individuals to duties for 
which they are best qualified. Unfortunately, the educational and 
civilian background of these young men cannot always be utilized. 
You, of course, realize that there is no civilian counterpart to a rifle- 
man, machinegunner, or bazooka operator. We all recognize that 
these skills are the basic requirement for the Army and you will there- 
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fore find pharmacists as members of field artillery gun sections, 
teachers as machinegunners, and people from all professions and trades 
as riflemen. This requirement can never be avoided. 

Great importance is attached to our effort to avoid overstaffing 
headquarters and support installations. Each installation must be 
surveyed for its manpower requirements at least once a year. These 
surveys have been highly effective in redistributing skills and in 
saving manpower. 





PERSONNEL 





ROTATION OF 
The subject of rotation of personnel, particularly from Korea, is 
always of general interest. The purpose of rotation of course is to 
spread the combat role. This is the first time in the history of this 
country that we have attempted a generous combat rotation policy 
during heavy combat. Personnel in Korea are awarded credits for 
rotation criteria, depending upon their exposure to combat. Those 
men serving in frontline Infantry battalions are awarded 4 construc- 
tive months’ service for each month their battalion serves in a front- 
line post. All other members of the Infantry divisions serving in 
front of the division command post receive 3 constructive months’ 
service for each month the division is in contact with the enemy. 
All others in Korea receive 2 constructive months’ service per month. 
Those in immediate contact with the enemy, the 3- and 4-point areas, 
are being rotated after they have compiled 36 constructive months’ 
service. Those who are in the rear of the division command post 
are being rotated after 40 constructive months’ service. It is impor- 
tant to realize that the members of a division which is in reserve, 
and therefore not in contact with the enemy, receive 2 constructive 
months’ service. 

This policy of rotation has been a tremendous morale builder. 
Commanders in Korea face numerous problems caused by a rapid 
turnover of individuals in combat units. Problems of training and 
teamwork must be remedied constantly. Nevertheless all division 
commanders agree that the good features of this system far outweigh 
the problems it invites. During 1953 it is estimated that the Far 
East Command alone will require 337,000 replacements. It is antici- 
pated that this can be continued through 1954, provided unit deploy- 
ment, intensity of combat in Korea, the rotation criteria, and other 
factors remain substantially as they exist today. 























TERM OF SERVICE 





COsT 2-YEAR 





EFFECTS OF 





The 2-year term of service which is required of our inductees is 
also expensive from a personnel point of view. It is estimated that 
not more than 18 months of effective service can be expected as a 
maximum. This means that approximately one-third of the Army 
will be replaced during 1954. The system of rotation and our 2-year 
term of service are expensive personnel policies in both manpower 
and money. No change is recommended, however, under present 
conditions. 

Promotions of enlisted men are controlled at present by a quota 
= to major commands. The enlisted promotion provided for in 
these estimates will be adequate and will permit an even larger pro- 
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portion of our enlisted men to enjoy noncommissioned officer status 
than was possible during fiscal year 1953. The Eighth Army in 
Korea will receive a large share of these promotions. 

Within the United States our rotation policy and other factors 
cause a rapid reassignment to overseas stations of our Regular Army 
soldiers. At present we can guarantee our Regular Army enlisted 
men only 9 months in the U nited States upon their return from the 
Far East Command and only 6 months at home from other overseas 
areas. This problem is receiving special attention and a greater degree 
of stability is expected to be attained during fiscal year 1954. 

I have touched only briefly on some of the problems which make 
our Army an expensive one. I realize that none of us would change 
the policies I have discussed. I assure you that great efforts are being 
made and much progress has been noted in utilizing every man to 
the greatest degree of efficiency. 

Thank you. 

Senator Fercuson. Colonel McGovern, do you wish to make a state- 
ment on military personnel ? 

Lieutenant Colonel McGovern. If you please, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Frereuson. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. D. H. McGOVERN, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-1, FOR PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Lieutenant Colonel McGovern. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the Army appreciates the opportunity to explain in 
some detail the factors that have been sotutderel! | in arriving at the 
estimates contained in the appropriation .title, “Military personnel, 
Army.” We hope during the detailed presentation which follows to 
justify our needs for the amounts being requested under this 
sppropr lation. ; 

n an effort to make clear the programs and projects under the 
appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” we have prepared a chart 
grouping those programs that are most closely related. 

This grouping has been adopted to give you, (1) a more understand- 
able view of the Army’s programs and projects under the “Military 
personnel, Army” ceeanene:, (2) to facilitate the timely calling 
of witnesses to appear before the committee. 


CHART I-—MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Chart I depicts a grouping of the programs under the appropriation, 
“Military personnel, Army.” 

Group I covers programs 1100, “Pay of the Army,” and 1400, 
“Travel of the Army.” 

Under program 1100 we have three projects as follows: 1110, “Pay 
and allowances of officers”; 1120, “Pay and allowances of enlisted 
men”; 1130, “Pay and allowances of cadets.” 

Under program 1400, we have three projects, as follows: 1410, “Per- 
manent hones of station, individuals”; 1420, “Permanent change of 


station, troop movements”; 1430, “Military sea transportation 
service.” 
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Programs and projects listed under group 1 will be discussed in 
detail by representatives of the Office, Chief of Finance, following 
this presentation. 

Group 2—Covers programs 1200, “Subsistence,” and 1300, “Indi- 
vidual clothing.” 

Under program 1200, we have two projects, as follows: 1210, “Pro- 
curement of subsistence”; 1220, “Commutation of rations.” 

Under program 1300, we have two projects, as follows: 1310, “Pur- 
chase of clothing”; 1320, “Monetary allowance in lieu of clothing.” 

Programs and projects listed under group 2 will be covered in detail 
by representatives from the Office of the Quartermaster General. 

Groups 3 and 4, Both groups cover projects under program 1500, 
“Other military personnel costs, Army.” 

Under group 3, we have considered those projects under program 

1500 that deal in welfare, morale, and religious activities. This group 
will include the following projects: 1510, “Welfare and morale activ- 
ities”; 1520, “Troop information and education activities”; 1550, 
“Chapel and chaplains’ supplies and equipment”; 1560, “Education 
of dependents” ; 1590, “Awards and medals.’ 

Each project: under this group will be discussed in detail by the 
appropriate representatives of the Army most close io associated with 
the project concerned. 

Group 4, under program 1500, covers those miscellaneous activities 
to include the following projects: 1530, “ green of deserters” ; 

1540, “Courts, commissions, and boards”; 1570, “Interest on soldiers’ 
depenitat” ; 1580 “Death gratuity” 

All projects mentioned under group 4 will be discussed during a 
later period by representatives from the Office, Chief of Finance. 

As you have noted thus far, the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Army” deals with military personnel. Therefore, the basis for this 
presentation will be focused on the strengths of the Army and the 
costs of maintaining the individual soldier, thereby reaching the ulti- 
mate in readiness for combat in the event of another emergency. 

Before we can appreciate the job that the Army must perform with 
the manpower available, we must first determine why we need man- 
power and where manpower is to be utilized. Therefore, before dis- 
cussing the effective use of personnel within the Army I should like 
to state briefly the mission and responsibilities of the Army. 


CHART II—MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


“The Department of the Army must provide the necessary forces 
to maintain a position commensurate with the international situation 
and United States commitments :” Specifically, this general mission 
includes the following: Defense of the Western Hemisphere, partici- 
pation in the defense of Western E urope, participation in the strategic 
defense of the Far East, provision for a mobilization base, provision 
for such support as may ee for operations of the Navy and Air 
Force, performance of certain statutory missions not directly asso- 
ciated with war plans (Panama Canal, rivers and harbors). 

I have outlined the mission and responsibilities of the Army. Let us 
now proceed from here and determine the military cost in numbers 
to meet our worldwide commitments. To accomplish this, I have pre 
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pared a chart depicting the military worldwide deployment during 
the fiscal years 1953-54. 

(Off the record.) 

During my presentation I have discussed our mission, worldwide 
de :ployment, and our gains and losses. Let us now turn our attention 
to the broad categories of personnel within the Army in an effort to 
break down where the Army personnel are utilized during any given 
fiscal year. 


CHART VI,—USE OF PERSONNEL BY FISCAL YEAR 


Chart VI is broken down to give you a clear picture of the various 
categories within the Army and the number of personnel normally 
considered in each grouping. 

1. Overseas forces and General Reserve: Includes those units over- 
seas and all units in the General Reserve. During the fiscal year 1954 
we show approximately the same number in this category as the Army 
progr: amed during fiscal year 1953 

Zone of Interior operations: This category includes those per- 
sonnel utilized in the operation of posts, camps, and stations, hospi- 
tals, ports, and depots. This strength will remain approximately the 
same during fiscal year 1953-54. 

3. Special foreign activities: This category includes personnel as- 
signed to military missions, military attac hés, Army Security Agency. 
cary re will be a slight decrease in this activity during fiscal year 1954. 

Training instructors: Includes instructors for Reserve C ‘orps, 
Nat ional Guard, ROTC, service schools, and replacement training 
centers. The decrease in fiscal year 1954 of approximately 24,000 
personnel is brought about by the decrease in the draft call and the 
number of trainees we will have in our replacement training centers 
during the fiscal year 

5. Department of Army administrative area: Includes those per- 
sons assigned to the offices of the President, Secretary of Defense, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, Chief of Staff, Armed Forces Special Weapons 
Project, USMA, Chief of Army Field Forces. This figure will be 
decreased by approximately 1,000 during fiscal year 1954. 

6. Students: Personnel receiving school training on permanent 
change-of-station basis (5 months or more). The number of students 
during fiscal year 1954 will be reduced by 5,000 due to a lower draft 
“~— and a lesser number of personnel carried in an overhead status. 

Trainees: Includes personnel carried in a training or a recruit 
sates. The Army will show a reduction of approximately 74,000 in 
this category during fiscal year 1954. This decrease is a result of a 
oe draft call in fiscal year 1954. 

. Transients: Personnel en route to and from overseas. Those 
ialdien returning from overseas and taking leave of lineal ‘e are 

carried in this category until reassigned. The ‘number in this ¢ ategory 
will not change materially over the number shown for fiscal year 1953. 

9. Patients: Personnel included in this category are those requiring 
8 months or more hospitalization. The reduction of approximately 
5,500 patients is attributable to a reduction in the strength of the 
Army during fiscal year 1954. 
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10. Cadets, USMA: The number of personnel in attendance at the 
Military Academy during the given fiscal year. 

As pointed out, the Army has a tremendous responsibility in at- 
tempting to meet. the overseas and continental United States obliga- 
ar within the limits of personnel available. This requirement gen- 

‘ates a problem of distribution within the Army. Attempting to 
place the proper individual in the required position at the appropriate 
time is a problem of great magnitude. 

Included in this problem of distribution are the necessities for: (1) 
turnover, (2) rotation, (3) specialist training. 

1. Turnover: More than one-third of the total strength of the Army 
(officer and enlisted) will be released during fiscal year 1954. The 
length of service of selective-service personne! (2 years ) is such, that 
a maximum period of 18 months’ useful service can be realized from 
this category of personnel after completion of basic training and 
travel to their new duty station. It is important that I emphasize, 
that today’s Army is comprised of approximately 60 percent selective- 
service personnel that become eligible for release from the military 
after serving a period of approximately 18 months’ useful service. 

Rotation : During fiscal year 1954 with hostilities continuing, the 
‘eae anticipates that the ¢ ‘ombat rotation criteria, as presently estab- 
lished, will continue in force. In addition to combat rotation, the 
Army will further be confronted with the problem of normal rotation. 


SPECIALIST TRAINING 


3. Specialist Training: The training of specialists is the third 


major element in the personnel distribution problem and again a fac- 
tor to be considered in the estimates of the appropriation, ey 
personnel, Army.” The difficulty in brief lies in the fact that during 
fiscal year 1954, there are more operational and supporting units over- 
seas than in the United States; thus an equitable exchange of required 
specialists between the overseas commands and the United States 
cannot be made. 

During this presentation I have attempted in general terms to cover 
the programs and projects under the appropriation, “Military person- 
nel, Army,” our mission and responsibilities, the worldwide deploy- 
ment of our forces, gains and losses during fiscal year 1954 and the 
problem of distribution within the Army. I hope that this presenta- 
tion will help to clarify the detailed justification of programs and 
projects that follow. 

This concludes our general presentation on the appropriation, 
“Military personnel, Army” and will be followed by the detailed 
justificaiton of program 1100, “Pay of the Army,” if that be agreeable 
with the committee. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 
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MISSION AND RESPONSIBILITES 
OF THE ARMY 


DEFENSE OF THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


DEFENSE OF WESTERN EUROPE 


STRATEGIC DEFENSE OF THE FAR EAST 


MOBILIZATION BASE 


SUPPORT OF THE NAVY AND AIR FORCE 


MISSIONS NOT DIRECTLY ASSOCIATED 
WITH WAR PLANS 


CHART II 
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USE OF PERSONNEL BY FISCAL YEAR 
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Senator Ferauson. Senator McClellan, we are now on “Military 
personnel, Army.” General Young and Colonel McGovern have given 
their statements. Do you have any questions? 

Senator McCie.tan. Go ahead, Senator. 

Senator Frerauson. General Sawyer, do you have a statement on 
“Pay and travel of the Army”? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


PAY OF THE ARMY 


Major General Sawyer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen of the 
committee, the 1954 request for pay of the Army totals $3,631,009,000. 
The amount requested is approximately $394 million less than revised 
estimates for the current year. In large part, the difference results 
from two reasons. One, the current year estimate of $4,025 billion 
includes approximately $264 million for retroactive payments to June 
1950 of combat pay and mustering-out payments authorized in the 
last session of Congress. Two, the 1954 estimate is based on an average 
of 69,800 less troops than revised projections for the current year. 

The 1954 requirement provides for entering the fiscal year with 
1,533,800 troops and ending it with 1,423,000 for an average pay 
strength of 1,470,000 composed of 140,700 officer per tl. 1.326.900 
enlisted personnel, and 2,400 cadets at the Military Academy. As has 
been explained in the General Staff presentation, this is the st renoth 
necessary to support the 20 divisions, 18 regimental combat teams, and 
their supporting elements programed for fiscal year 1954. The esti- 
mates have been developed on the premise that the Korean war will 
continue through fiscal year 1954. 

A breakdown of the 1954 eoaivelilial is shown in summary form on 
page 6 of the justifications before you, followed by comparative tables 
showing military strengths for the current and past budget years. 


TRAVEL OF THE ARMY 


The fiscal year 1954 request for the budget program, “Travel of 
the Army,” totals $299,374,000. This is a reduction of approximately 
$43 million from projected current year requirements. The reduc- 
tion results principally from a lower troop strength and personnel 
turnover scheduled for 1954. The amount requested is a projection 
of current usage in relation to fiscal year 1954 troop strength, deploy- 
ment and personnel policies. It is distributed roughly as follows: 
Entry into the service__-__~- 

Training and deployment, CONUS 
To and from overseas__-_-~ 
Separation from the service ie 


A project breakdown of the 1954 requirement in comparison to cur- 
rent and past budget years is shown on page 56 of the justifications. 
In recent years, travel of the Army has included only the inland 
transportation of individuals and units on permanent change of sta- 
tion, including transportation of authorized dependents, household 
goods, and organizational impedimenta. <A significant change in the 
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fiscal year 1954 estimates is inclusion of project 1430 which provides 
funds to reimburse the Military Sea Transportation Service for ocean 
transportation of military personnel, their dependents, and house- 
hold goods to, from, and within oversea commands. This action was 
directed by the Bureau of the Budget and is in line with budget prac- 
tices of other services in consolidating in one budget program travel 
and transportation costs incident to movement of military personnel 
on permanent change of station. PCS ocean transportation was 
formerly carried in project 2120 of “Maintenance and operations, 
Army.” Comparative adjustments have been made in the estimates 
to reflect the transfer. 

This concludes my statement. I believe the amounts requested are 
necessary to support the force on which they were computed. Repre- 
sentatives of my office are here to answer any detailed questions you 
may have on the budget computation. The Chief of Transportation 
and his assistants will defend the ocean transportation estimate as 


in the past. 


RATIO OF DOCTORS TO MEN 


Senator Fercuson. General Young, in the personnel for the Army 
what is the rate now for doctors per thousand men ? 

General Youne. The rate now, sir, is 3.7 per thousand. 

Senator FERGUSON. 1at has it bee che past ¢ 

Senator Fercuson. What has it been in the past ? 

General Youne. It has been approximately that with minor varia- 
tions. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you going to cut it next year? 

General Youna. I believe we have been directed to reduce that; 
yes, sur. coe 

Senator Fercuson. How long will it take you to make that reduc- 
tion ¢ , 

General Younc. We will be able to make a substantial reduction 
to about 3.3 per thousand by the beginning of the fiscal year, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. So that there is to be a cut in the number of 
doctors. 


PERSONNEL IN NONMEDICAL WORK 


Do you know whether or not you have any of them doing nonmedical 
work? Do you have them in clerical positions? 

General Youna. No, sir. None of the professional personnel are 
engaged in clerical work, All of them are engaged in work which 
requires the education which they have. Some of them are in research 
work and such things as that which have a direct bearing on the health 
of the Army. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean research as far as health is concerned ? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. But for clerical duties our professional 
personnel have been relieved by nonprofessional personnel of the 
Medical Service Corps and others. 

Senator Ferauson. That is your plan now and in the future, to keep 
medical personnel out of clerical jobs and nonmedical activities ? 

General Youne. That is correct, sir. We shall continue that policy. 

Senator Fercuson. We get some complaints in relation to over- 
staffing in the hospitals. Do you have any information on that? 
Have you had any complaints directed to you? 
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OVERSTAFFING OF HOSPITALS 


General Youna. No, sir; we have not had any complaints of that 
kind. At the present time we have a few more professional personnel 
possibly in Europe and in the Far East which you might call insurance. 
In the event of a major operation in either of those areas the very 
few extra professional personnel that we have there would be of the 
greatest importance and very badly needed. They are engaged in 
useful work. However, the few additional in those two areas which 
we regard as insurance would be required in the event of a catastrophe. 

Senator Feravson. I know what you mean, You mean that you 
have them there if a catastrophe happens, that they would be in on 
the ground. 

How many do you have of that kind of personnel ? 

General Youna. I would say that in each area possibly as many 
as LOO. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there not some way we could handle that 
instead of having these doctors tied down on that kind of basis? 

General Young. The reduction which I described will eliminate 
that. 


HOSPITALS IN JAPAN CITED 


Senator Younc. Now, I have this: In Japan, within the space of 10 
miles, there are three 1,000-bed hospitals, each carrying a patient 
load of between 200 and 300 patients. Why should we have that? 

General Youn. There was a time, sir, when they were fully used 
and badly needed. ; 

Senator Frerauson. What the committee wants to know, when 
those times pass, why do we keep them on? Why do we keep three 
1,000-bed hospitals in operation within 10 miles of each other, with 
200 or 300 patients as your patient load ¢ You could carry them all 
in just about one hospital. 

General Youne. If we could be assured, sir, that they would not 
be required by combat operations, why they could be reduced greatly. 

Senator Ferevson. Could not those be turned over to civilians 
and then if the military did require them, we could get them back and 
get going? Why do we need such great insurance? I know you 
have to take some calculated risk. But I have seen the same ong 
in the Canal Zone where you had the Army hospital and the Navy 
hospital. Either one of the hospitals could have carried very well 
all of the patients. Why cannot something be done along that line! 

General Youne. That will be done, sir. The insurance I mentioned 
will be eliminated by the reduction in professional personnel in this 
coming year, both in Europe and in Japan. 


TOTAL PATIENT-DAYS 


Senator Fercuson. Now, in “Civil functions” we took this up: The 
total patient- days of the 4 Government hospitals for fiscal year 1952 
were 939,455, which represents only 55 percent of the tot: il patient- 
days of Gorgas Hospital in the peak year of 1943 and less than the 
normal patient capacity of Gorgas. The report concludes that the 
Gorgas Hospital could easily h: andle the current patient-load. 


83872—53—pt. 1 15 
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CHAPLAIN’S EQUIPMENT 


To indicate how widespread this duplication is, it might be pointed 
out there is no uniformity even in the procuring of chaplain’s supplies 
such as altar cloths and altar implements. Each use different- 
colored altar cloths! The Navy desires altar service with a larger 
base than the Army, and the Air Force desires silver-color altar serv 
ice, Whereas the Army and Navy utilize brass. 

There are even two schools for training of enlisted personnel to be 
assistants to chaplains. One is operated for the Army and the Air 
Force while still another is operated for the Navy. 

Now, is there not something that can be done on that? Are we 
giving these things the care that they should have when civilians are 
wanting hospitals and we find that we are doing this with hospitals 
under the military ¢ 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest tomorrow morning 
when we hear the maintenance and operation appropriation we will 
have the Surgeon General present. I think he can give much more 
definitive answers to these questions. 

Senator Frrauson. I will be glad to pass it until then. I think we 
ought to have some idea among the overall personnel here that some 
thing has to be done along those lines. Naturally, Congress does not 
want to come in and say, “We will have to cut dollars to cut personnel.” 
That is not the way to do it. I think the military has to come in and 
help to do it. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF HOSPITALS IN JAPAN 


Senator McC.e ian. Speaking about those three hospitals over 
there, do you maintain them on an activated basis anticipating a pos- 
sible offensive over in Korea? The war has been at a practical stale- 
mate for the last year. 

Senator Frrauson. About a year and a half. 

Senator McCieitian. And there has been very little fighting. One 
possibly would accommodate all of your present needs. But you 
maintain them, I assume, as an insurance against an all-out offensive 
over there. 

General Youne. Yes. When the war started we were in a bad fix 
so far as hospitals were concerned in that area. In many ways we 
had to improvise. Having finally gotten in the business of taking 
care of our casualties, and we expect our boys to be taken care of, we 
were loath to give up the facilities. As General Honnen says, the 
Surgeon General can explain the bed capacity better than I. 

Senator McCLe.ian. In the event of a truce, one would be all that 
you would require, would it not? I do not know whether you would 
keep them on standby basis or make them available for civilian use. 

General Powe... In Japan there is no practical way to turn our 
hospitals over to civilian use and then recover. The standards of 
medicine, the method of treatment are not the same at all. They are 
not like the hospitals in our own country. 

Senator McCie..an. I assume that at least two of them you will 
discontinue after this truce. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. I am sure that would be the case, al- 
though I am not prepared to answer. 
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General Honnen. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that it is our desire 
to close everything that is not needed, hospitals, chapels, any other 
activity that is not actually needed. We may be a bit slow getting on 
top of this problem, but we are certainly working on it. 


SCHOOLS FOR AIDES TO CHAPLAINS 


Senator McCiettan. Mr. Chairman, you suggested that they main 
tain three different schools to train aides for chaplains? 

Senator Fercuson. We have two schools for training enlisted per 
sonnel as assistants for chaplains. One is operated by the Army and 
Air Force, while still another is operated by -_ Navy. 

General Younc. The Chief of Chaplains is here, maybe he can 
explain what goes on. 

Senator Frrcuson. We ought to get unification in the religious 
field. 

CHAPLAIN SCHOOLS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. IVAN L. BENNETT, CHIEF OF CHAPLAINS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


General Bennerr. We have one school operated by the Army for 
the training of Army and Air Force chaplains. A few chaplain 
assistants have been trained there. The Army operates no school 
solely for the training of chaplain assistants. In the matter of 
equipment, there are uniform specifications for the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force and the Army purchases on the basis of those specifications 
through the Navy. We purchase on the basis of those specifications 
which are the specifications for all three services. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you say that there are not two schools? 

General Bennerr. The Navy operates a school I understand for 
the training of chaplains. 


UNIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 


Senator Fercuson. Why do we have two? Can we not get unifica- 
tion on this? 

General Bennert. I think the Navy can give you the answer on 
that. We would welcome having them with us if they want to come 
with us. 

Senator McCLettan. Maybe vice versa. Maybe they will welcome 
you. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you think it is possible? You would not 
want to get yourself in the Navy. 

General Bennerr. Surely we will be glad to put the men where we 
get. together. 

Senator Frercuson. If we can get consent. from the Navy, I think 
we will get along pretty well. What has been done to try to consoli- 
date this? 

General Bennett. I believe that there was a recommendation that 
went from the Armed Services Chaplains Board to the Department 
of Defense. I think I am correct, am I not, that the Navy dissented 
and the Air Force and the Army were in agreement, and so far as I 
know, that is as far as it got. 
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Senator Fercuson. Well, we will speak to the Navy about it, 

General Bennerr. I think you should know that the Air Foree has 
given us notice that they are withdrawing from the Army school. 

Senator Fereuson. Now we find that the Army is going to lose the 
Air Force and the Air Force is going to have its own, is that right? 

General Bennerr. I believe they intend to train their chaplains 
along with other officers. That is my understanding. 

Senator Freravson. And not have them in the same training as the 
Army 

General Bennett. That is the information that came to us. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, who really has authority to do something 
in this line? 

General Bennerr. I should think the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you think this matter has to be taken to the 
Secretary of Defense with the other duties that he has; to get action 
in this kind of matter it has to go right to the Secretary of Defense? 

General Bennerr. The man who handles personnel for him in his 
office. 

Senator McCriettan. You have all three services involved and he 
is the only one that could issue the order. 

Senator Frercuson. Was it not the purpose of the Unification Act 
to do some of this? 


VARIOUS REQUIREMENTS OF CHAPLAINS 


General Bennerr. Certainly there has been a great deal of study 
given to it and it is not as easy as it appears on the surface because the 
requirements are not the same. When you are training a man to oper- 
ate on a ship, it is somewhat different from training him to life the 
life of a mountain goat in Korea. You cannot put them in the same 
class always and give them the same instructions. There is a certain 
deviation that has to be reckoned with. We offered to the Air Force 
a deviation of 40 percent in any one particular course and the Chief 
of Chaplains of the Air Force agreed that that was all that he would 
require. ‘That was in conference. But when the thing went over for 
decision we were notified that they would train their own. There is 
not anything that my office can do about that so far as I know. 

Senator Frreuson. We will try to find out who can do something 
about it. 

(Recess taken.) 


SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT, CHAPLAINS AND CHAPELS 


Senator Frreuson. You may proceed, General Bennett. 

General Bennerr. It is a pleasure to be present at this hearing on 
funds for procurement of supplies and equipment for chaplains and 
chapels. This budget is for requirements in camps, posts, and sta- 
tions in continental United States and the overseas commands. 

The budget is actually based upon the number of chaplains on duty 
inthe Army. If this budget be broken down on an individual basis for 
the entire personnel of the Army, it amounts to 35 cents per uniformed 
individual in the Army. This does not take into account the large 
number of dependents and civilian personnel served by Army 
chaplains. ; 
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In addition to Army requirements in the Far East we are under 
necessity of supplying the needs of : 


Navy chaplains 7 a 45 
Air Force chaplains : Lead pike 123 
ROK Army chaplains__ a wihks dam dene - 154 
ROK Navy chaplains _ ee ineuc® , 15 
ROK Air Force chaplains 6 

Total 343 


and there are occasional emergency requirements for supplies for 
chaplains of 15 other nations which share in the common supply in 
Korea. 

The chaplainey is charged with responsibility to serve the spiritual 
welfare of this large b: ny of personnel who, because of the exigencies 
of military service, are placed at the convenience of the organized 
churches. Because of the number of people affected in the present 
turnover of military personnel, it is a matter of growing concern to 
the people of the Nation that adequate provision be made for the young 
men and the young women during their period of military service. 
The estimates set forth in this budget have been reduced to what I 
regard as the minimum on which this function can be adequately 
performed, 

EDUCATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator Ferevson. Colonel Mouk, do you have a statement ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. COL. R. M. MOUK, OFFICER IN CHARGE, ARMY 
DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 


Lieutenant Colonel Moux. I would like to say a word on the “Edu- 
cation of dependents program.” 

Senator Frerauson. Proceed, please. 

Lieutenant Colonel Moux. Under the “Education of dependents 
program” a total of $6,046,000 will be required to provide adequate 
American-type educational opportunities, grades 1 through 12, for 
eligible dependent children of Army military and civilian personnel 
stationed in foreign countries. ‘This requirement is based on an esti 
mated total enrollment of 24,579 pupils, and the operation of 126 ele- 
mentary schools and 19 high schools. 

The total requested represents an increase of $1,419,000 in the cost 
of administration of this program over that for fiscal year 1953. This 
increase is due to two Seana First, an estimated increase in enroll 
ment of 3,289 for the 1953-54 school year, and second, the fact that the 
the actual average cost of educating a pupil during the current school 
year has exceeded appropriated funds available per pupil by approxi 
mately $21. 

Senator Frreavson. Are there other statements? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, QUARTERMASTER 
CORPS, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


AWARDS AND METALS 


Brigadier General Marsuauu. The estimate for this project amounts 
to $1,470,000 for the current fiscal year 1954. Consumption or issue 
requirements for this fiscal year are approximately the same as for 
the fiscal year 1953, amounting to about $1 per man. 
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In 1953 it has not been necessary to purchase full-issue require- 
ments, which accounts for a lower obligation figure than in 1954. 
Issues have been made from nonclassified stocks which had not been 
included in the Army stock fund capitalization. However, in the 
fiscal year 1954, the remainder of these stocks will be incorporated into 
the stock fund and it will be necessary to have funds eyaitable to pur- 
chase all items to be issued in order to maintain the integrity of the 
fund. 

This project covers 355 different items: Included are sharpshooter 
badge, expert infantryman badge, expert rifleman badge, parachutist 
badge, antiaircraft bars, machinegun bars, Distinctive Service Medal, 
Bronze Star Medal, Silver Star, and various other badges, decorations, 
medals, clasps, and ribboiis. 


RETENTION OF OFFICERS 


General Young, Executive Order N-379 provides for the retention, 
up to 60 percent, of colonels and general officers who would otherwise 
be involuntarily retired. Is that a fact? 

General Youna. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. To what extent have you found it necessary to 
implement this Executive order? 

Genial Youne. That will be implemented exactly as written; 
60 percent of the coloneis and generals who would otherwise be re- 
quired to retire will be kept on active service. Forty percent will 
be retired. 

Senator Fercuson. That will be true in the year 1954? 

General Youna. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what you have in mind; it will be strictly 
construed and applied ? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Up to 60 percent? 

General Youna. It is on a 60-40 basis right now; yes sir. It is 
exactly 60 percent at the present time. 

Senator Seen How long have you had it in effect? 

General Youna. This is the first year that the procedure will be 
implemented. 

Senator Frercuson. In 1954? 

General Youna. Next month is when the first ones will be retired. 

Senator Fercuson. That is when you are putting it into effect? 

General Youns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you make a table for what is known as 
the original budget and then the revised budget on the man-year 
strength of each one of the services? 

General Youna. Man-year strength for each of the services? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes; so we can put it in the record. 

General Powetx. We have it for the Army only. 

Senator Frerevson. Put yours in and we will have the others place 
theirs in the record so it will be easy to obtain. 

General Powerit. You want man-year strength only, sir? 

Senator Frravuson. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Military personnel strengths (excludes cadets and midshipmen) 


j 





| Original fiscal year 1954 budget Revised fiscal year 1954 budget 
Begin End A verage Begin End Average 
Army | 1, 544, 000 1, 538, 000 1, 552, 800 1,532,100 | 1,421,000 | 1, 467, 600 
Navy 800, 000 800, 000 800, 000 792. 950 | 745, 066 | 768, 163 
Marine Corps . 246, 354 248, 612 258, 679 249, 842 | 230, 021 241, 556 
ae | 
Air Force 1, 016, 800 1, 061, 000 1, 044, 456 | 80, 17 960, OOF 970, 000 


Senator Frreuson. Of course, I would want it at the beginning 
of the year and at the end of the year. 

General Powrii_. Beginning and ending. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

General PowreiL. We can name the three figures now. Under the 
January 9 budget which I believe is the first base of departure, the 
beginning strength for fisc t year 1954 would be 1,546,000. The end 
strength ‘woul 1 have been 40,000, With the revised budget which 
you now have before you, fis ‘al year 1954 begins at 1,533,800 and ends 
at 1,423,000. The January 9 budget carried a man-year strength of 
1,555,200. The budget before you carries a man-year strength of 
1,470,000. These figures include cadets. 


SUBSISTENCE 


Senator Ferauson. As far as subsistence is concerned, the fact is 
that there has been a downward trend of een since the beginning 
of 1953 or during the year 1953. What are you doing in relation to 
that ? 

General Powr_t. Downward trend in prices? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 

General Powe... General Marshall of the Office of the Quarter 
master General of the Army can answer that. 

General Marsuaui. This budget before you is prepared on a price 
which is effective in February of this year, $1.09 as compared to $1.14 
in the 1953 budget. 

Senator Fercuson. Has there been any change since February, so 
far as you know ? 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir; the last ration cost we have for the 
month of March is $1.06, so there is a downward trend at the moment. 

Senator Ferauson. Will that show up in cost then? 

General Marsa... Eventually it will show up in cost if it con- 
tinues; yes, sir. The budget is projected on a $1.09 basis. We have 
to have a cutoff point somewhere and it was used in preparing the 
budget in February. Any change from that date, of course, will 
reflect in the amount of money we will spend for subsistence. 


ROTATION 


Senator Frerevson. You are rotating the men now as far as the 
Army is concerned in Korea adds how much to your manpower re 
quirement ? 

General Powe... Mr. Chairman, the Chief of Staff of the Army 
advised you in his testimony that the Korean war rotation accounted 
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for a strength of 51,000. To amplify his remarks a little bit, that 
includes the actual rotation by constructive credit, care of the wounded, 
and the other incidental costs. In other words, the personnel cost 
due to the level of combat we have been experiencing in Korea adds 
51,000 personnel to the total strength of the Army. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, if we get a truce, what does that mean 
so far as you are concerned ¢ 

General Powrtn. Under the directive to the Army from the Secre- 
tary of Defense, at the conclusion of a state of hostilities, sir, the 
Army will phase its strength down 51,000 below the figures I gave 
you. The only question for decision is at what time do we have the 
end of hostilities and is it safe to take that step. 

Senator Fereuson. Well, just the fact that you are not rotating and 
you will not continue rotation, will you if there is a truce signed ? 

General Powe... The present tentative plan is to continue rotation 
on the present basis for 90 days. At the end of 90 days, to go to a 
basis of a length of time, a tour, and a man in Korea would normally 
be stationed there 16 months. That is about the maximum service 
we would get from a 2-year soldier. However, if the man has some 
constructive credit remaining due to combat service before the end 
of hostilities, that may be applied so he may come out a little sooner. 

Senator Fereuson. At the end of 90 days, if the truce is actually 
signed and there is evidence of some success, are you going to stop 
the rotation ? 

General Powreun. Yes, sir, to change it to a tour of 16 months and 
stop the present combat rotation as such. 

Senator Ferguson. The combat rotation runs around a year, does 
it not, 9 to 10 months? 

General Powrt. Nine to 11 months, depending on where the man 
is. A few of them stay longer if they are in a rear area. 

Senator Fercuson. You operate then on the basis of 16 months? 

General Powe, Yes, sir. 


SARNOFF COMMITTEE REPORT 


Senator Feravson. Who had the responsibility of the Sarnoff com- 
mittee report ? 

General Powein. The Sarnoff committee was a commission ap- 
pointed by Secretary of Defense, then Secretary Lovett. It made its 
report to the Secretary of Defense. The recommendations contained 
thereon would probably be acted on by him but to date the Army has 
received no instruction for implementation of that report. 

Senator Fercuson. Now, it claims that you are overstaffed as far 
as you are concerned. Have you examined it? 

General Powety. Yes, sir; [ have a copy with me. 

Senator Frravson. What do you say about it ? 

General Powretn. Mr. Chairman, the committee concluded that a 
10-percent saving could be made. We have never been told why they 
did not pick 15 percent or 8 percent. We have been given no specific 
recommendations as to where to proceed. 

Senator Frreuson. Did your office ever make an examination as to 
whether or not it should be 10 percent, 15 percent, or 8 percent? 

General Powrt.. Yes, sir. We constantly study the use of men 
in all jobs, both civilian and military, employed by the Army. 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you want to tell us then that there is not 
an excess ¢ 
General Powe.tu. No, sir. There is excess in some areas. It is not 


a static or a constant demand for personnel, The workload change : 
the mission changes, and we find it necessary to move our staffing from 
one area to another. For example, this year in the procurement and 


distribution field, many end items of equipment are being delivered. 
Therefore, it will require more people, and in that area principally 
civilians, to examine, receive, and store these items than it did a year 
ago. However, on the other side of the picture the procurement 
activities where contacts are let may be decreased. That general 
pattern runs throughout, 


GENERAL OFFICERS IN WASHINGTON 


Senator Ferguson. What I would like to have you pre oe for the 
record is the number of general officers, for instance, located in Wash- 
ington, now compared to the number that you had V-E Day and 
V-—J Day in the various branches of the Army. 

General Powei. I can give you some of those figures now, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. All right. 

General Powe... We have at the present time 124 general officers 
in the Washington area. Our records for World War II are not 
readily available. The organization was different and that is a very 
difficult figure to produce for you. 

In addition, at that time the Air Force and the Army were one serv- 
ice and it is very difficult now to decide whether some of the gene ral 
officers should be charged to one service or the other when you sep- 
arate them. Therefore, comparative figures are difficult to obtain 

Senator Frreuson. At least you could take the number of gener: al 
officers now in the 2 services compared to the number you had then 
in the 1 service that covered both. 

General Poweti. We can produce with the Air Force those figures, 
sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you do that for the record ? 

General Powetn. Yes, sir 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The number of general officers currently serving in the Washington area as 
compared to the number on V—E and V—J Day follows: 


. j 
Reevins V-E Day V-J Day Current 
=e May 8, 1045 Sept. 2, 1945 June 1, 195 
Army 21 246 124 
Air Force f 78 99 
Total 271 324 223 


Senator Frreuson. Now, how about all of the personnel in and 
about Washington / 
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RATIO OF DEPARTMENTAL OVERHEAD TO MEN IN FIELD 


General Powetv. I think, sir, you would like to speak of depart- 
mental personnel. We have here an organization where there are 
some field activities within the metropolitan area. For example, the 
Engineer Replacement Training Center at Fort Belvoir, the Army 
Map Service, they could be located anywhere in the United States. 
However, if you take a proportion, in 1942 when the Army was at 
almost the same strength as now, within a few thousand, we find that 
the departmental overhead in the Army, both civilian and military, 
was 1 person in Washington to every 66 soldiers in the field. 

Senator Frercuson. One in Washington, back in those days, 1 to 66? 

General Powrin. That is correct. Right now we are averaging 1 in 
Washington to every 99.8 soldiers in the field. 

Senator Frrcuson. When did that figure 99.8 come into existence? 

General Powe... That is the average ‘for the past 12 months. 

Senator Frreuson. What do you expect it will be in the next 12 
months? 

General Powrett. We expect to program it at a slightly reduced 
figure for Washington proper. 

Senator Fereuson. What do you think it will run? What is your 
target ? 

General Powe.y. I would make a projection of about 1 to 100 in the 
field. 

Senator Ferauson. Will the fact that we get a truce in Korea make 
a difference ? 

General Powri. It will not make an immediate difference, sir. 
Korea, as you know, is only one of the many responsibilities of the 
Department. We have resp nsibilities over the world. We have a 
procurement program that requires a great many people, we have the 
administration and care of the active Army reservists being let out 
of the active-Army, of casualty reports, prisoners, and many other 
things which will go on for some time. 


PLANS FOR RESERVES 


Senator Frrcuson. Do you have any plans now to call in reserves in 
the Army next year? 

General Powru. No, sir. My remark was with reference to the 
man who was released from service and still has a reserve obligation. 
He must be looked after and he must be assigned. 


ROTC 


Senator Frerauson. How many do you figure you will take into the 
ROTC next year ? 

General Powretu. The figure, sir, entering freshman basic is I believe 
an estimated 66,000 during fiscal year 1954. 

Senator Fercuson. How does that compare with 1952 and 1953 fis- 
cal years? 

General Powe... It is a reduction of approximately 5,300 from last 
year. I will have to get the 1952 figure for you. 

Senator Ferauson. You will put those in the record? 

General Powe. Yes, sir. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 

The number of men that entered ROTO freshman basic during the fiscal 
year 1952 totaled 59,300 as compared to 71,655 in fiscal year 1953 and a con- 
templated budgetary limitation of 66,000 during the fiscal year 1954. 


INDUCTEES 


Senator Fercuson. What percentage of your Army are inductees? 

General Powe. About 60 percent at the present time. 

Senator Frreuson. Has that been leveled off so that it is averaging 
just about the same / 

General Powe w. It is now leveled off. For a considerable time it 
was less than that because we had a large number of National Guard 
men and reservists inthe Army. However, it should level off at about 
that figure. 

Senator Fercuson. It has not been leveled off ? 

General Powe yt. It has, sir, at about that figure. 

Senator Frerauson. I have a letter here from a Senator and he 
received a letter from one of his constituents. I am going to read 
part of it to you and ask you to comment on it. He says: 

It is true in all quartermaster and ordnance bases and probably it is true in 
all other branches of the Army— 
and he is talking about here— 
we have at least 80 officers. A large percentage of these are majors and above 
They are used as military chiefs of each division, and so forth. Sitting side 
by side with them is a civilian who is civilian chief of the same division. 

What do you say about that? 

General Powe. That, sir, cannot be supported and we do not con- 
done it. There are many jobs in an administrative organization 
where some continuity is required. The chief of a particular division 
may be an officer with a civilian deputy for continuity or it may be 
a civilian chief with an officer assistant. 

Senator Frrauson. Yes; but here he says the continuity does not 
require two men doing the same work. 

General Powr.. No, sir; it does not. 

Senator Frerevson. Well, does this exist? If so, what is going to 
be done about it? 

MANPOWER SURVEYS 


General Powein. We are constantly running a series of manpower 
surveys of every activity in the Army. I do not believe such condi- 
tions exist to any great extent. If they do, we will find it and elim- 
inate it. Our constant aim is to integrate the civilian and military 
force we have available to see they do not duplicate. 

Senator Frercuson. He says sitting side by side with people is a 
civilian who is a civilian chief of each division. Certainly that should 
not exist. 

General Powrtu. I know of no division which has two chiefs. 

Senator Ferauson. Well, do you have two people both of this rank 
or the pay as far as the civilian is concerned and operating as chief 
whether you call them chief or not? 

General Powein. We do not unless there is a job or work for both 
people. 
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Senator Frerauson. At this place they had 80 officers and as he said 
they are major or above. How does your average run in these officers ? 
In general, how many men ought to be there? 

General Powe. What type of installation is it? 

Senator Frrauson. It is a quartermaster and ordnance base. 

General Powe.y. In a quartermaster branch depot the exact number 
of personnel is set up in a yardstick, a measure of personnel required, 
and that depends on the number of items to be handled in that depot, 
the workload which will be used. I can give you a table showing 
illustrative staffing standards which have been de veloped over a period 
of 10 years, which we think run slightly lower than many eivilian 
businesses and certainly lower than some departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Frreuson. He does not say here what particular Quarter- 
master Ordnance base he is referring to. 

General Powe.y. There might be several kinds of activities, sir. 1 
would suggest that I give you a branch depot and perhaps an arsenal 
or some several different types of illustrations. 

(The following information was supplied :) 


ORDNANCE DEPOT 


To illustrate the results obtained by the survey method of supervising person- 
nel utilization, a typical survey completed April 22, 1953, at Terre Haute 
Ordnance Depot is summarized briefly : 


Authorized before survey: 


Officers - a caeamaaie ees nae tie at St aeatnie 11 
Warrant officers _ iiieasahcnasedapaieancimde mained Sasa paitemeeadingticralen 2 
TNO So hin decane. tee i ek 1 
Civilian. —- Na ta a ha a er ee | 

Total - 2 ehhh Sead ‘ wake Ldemathtes a. ea 


Authorized after survey: 
RI ican tcc inten nis is ieee ale ae tint . 10 


Warrant ‘officers_- Ey) PR an dale petiole aemenpeniiele 1 
Pnlisted b cncsabiburatelgs atvusintctanigis tres cees erie SS an dicetae woth cents cs activin intoahes 1 
Civilian an cis siceenitasibaias a etgerimaapeiitiie andthe ak taldlad Se NAS SS Shs fa) ses 967 
I a I N79 

Net change: 
Officers ...- natn er cimaiitienbiitMiia ti i ii teins ais tithes ta eatin dlniaents oJ 
Warrant officers ___-__- wslkste dasllecinstecheeg eatuaesaneiaiiy boot hareteri erate ome} 


Enlisted . thesia Wien 
CRVMIOD nd csneny ih ilies dts Meta ios taglines dh so i rte te cei el oat oon es, 


metas Lt ng ibbecigcitbnmdinanséuaadsem hil —~266 


The Terre Haute Ordnance Depot receives and stores key stocks of items of 
cleaning and preserving materiel, standard hardware, and parts common (in- 
cluding tires and tubes, antifriction bearings and related items specified by the 
Chief of Ordnance, common tools, common and special automotive tools and parts 
and supplies for tools SNL groups H, J, K, and N as specified by the Chief of 
Ordnance). The depot also receives and stores reserve stocks of general supplies. 

At Terre Haute Ordnance Depot there was a net reduction of 266 personnel 
spaces (21.4 percent). The mission previously assigned Terre Haute of rebuild- 
ing transport vehicles was phased out and is now being performed by ether 
consolidated activities under the direction of the Chief of Qrdmance. As a result 
of this phase-out, the survey team determined that the allocation for Depot 
maintenanee could be reduced by 69 spaces. By application of improved per- 
formance standards and operating efficiency, additional spaces were cut in the 
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following areas: Storage Division (135), Stock Control Division (16), Inspection 
Division (19), Administrative overhead (13), Security (5), Depot property (9). 

The target date at Terre Haute for reducing the force to the new authorization 
is July 1, 1953. As of this date, approximately 50 people remain to be released. 

A simple example in the actual application of manpower yardsticks is illus- 
trated in the case of the personnel allowances for maintenance of administra- 
tive vehicles. The yardstick allows 1 space per 15 vehicles. At Terre Haute, 
the depot has 75 vehicles and consequently was authorized 5 spaces. 

Assignment of military personnel to depots is kept to a minimum consistent 
with the needs for supervision of supply, maintenance and/or manufacturing 
operations and the training of certain miiltary personnel in these operations. 
The ratio of military personnel to the overall total in this depot is slightly over 1 
percent. This is a normal ratio. 


QUARTERMASTER DEPOT 


To illustrate the results obtained by the survey method of supervising personnel 
utilization, a typical survey completed May 1, 1953, at the Jeffersonville Quarter 
master Depot is summarized briefly : 


Authorized before survey : 


Officers_____-_- 29 
Warrant officers_—- 7 ’ 1 
a a sanaaabalbadien a < 6 
Civilian ‘ $, 029 

Total ; . geakt ‘ = al |p stienbenahces ah. ated i GeO 


Authorized after survey: 
Officers = . : te ¢ 
Warrant officérs_.............- ba abhdic é 1 
bieted ss sy i a - ; 4 Bow i, 
Civilian i all i ita el alt we . . 3, 195 


Total 3, 228 


Net change: 
Officers - = . ‘ sad 
Warrant officers___.__- niemcteaatiesd S nine oem 
I ceremonies ee oe See Ce Si acer) ie 
ID ics aaah daria aot ces cenanspaeahes Ateagensmnenneesiasetin tiptoe cial debian , S34 


I el a ita a a ¥ bid 837 


The Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot receives and stores reserve stocks of 
quartermaster supplies under accountability of the Columbus General Depot, 
receives and stores industrial equipment reserve items, receives and stores sup 
plies of other governmental agencies in accordance with instructions of the 
Quartermaster General. The depot receives and classifies the following returns 
from installations and ports of embarkation in areas designated by OQMG to 
include: Materials handling equipment, special-purpose vehicles and equi; 
major materials handling equipment assemblies, clothing and textiles, raincoats 
and rubber goods, shoes, canvas and webbing, tentage, metal and wood items 
furniture, refrigerators, and mechanical kitchen equipment, laundry and dry 
cleaning equipment, fixed bakery equipment and Quartermaster air items. Per 

| ) 





forms depot-maintenance repairs on items listed under returned material re 
ceived from installations and ports of embarkation located in area designated by 
the Quartermaster General. Manufactures specified equipage and general sup 
plies items. Purchases caskets and shipping cases for shipmer n accordance 
with instructions from the Quartermaster General. Receives, s cores, and ps 


household goods and bagga 
ment of the Army military 
Kentucky ). 


i 


ge (nontemporary storage) authorized for Dep 
y personnel (shipments originating in Indiana and 


A total of 837 (20.5 percent) personnel spaces were withdrawn from the 
Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot. Personnel reductions in manufneturing 
activities, due to a cutback in operations accounted for 571 personne! spaces 
Additional reductions were effected in the personnel authorizations for the fol 


lowing areas: Overhead or administrative services (40), storage operations 
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(37), research and development operations (11), and depot maintenance (re- 
build) operations (178). The reduction in force at Jeffersonville has been 
completed and the depot is operating under its new authorization. 

An example of the actual application of a manpower yardstick is illustrated: 





Former | Work |Yardstick|standard|Yardstick 

personnel . jeoefficient _ 
: units * man- /personnel 
authori- roduced| Per Work} hours allowance 
zation I units —— 
witpentitmartisliiatihapar tain sina hn ~ -|_— —-— -|- = 

Box and crate shop: | 

I i ; | 7, 141 | 0.30 | 2, 142 12.2 
Standard crates 14, 395 | 25 3, 599 20.4 
Liners, bars and pour shes _ < 13, 361 | il 1,470 8.4 
Unmeasured operations. . __. 7 an st si bal 13.0 
 indiamnsins ‘ji ae cacecuaaeiaimataaehid St ta ddibewen 54.0 


Assignment of military personnel to depots is kept to a minimum consistent 
with the needs for supervision of supply, maintenance, and/or manufacturing 
operations and the training of certain military personnel in these operations. The 
ratio of military personnel to the overall total in this depot is slightly over 1 
percent. This is a normal ratio. 


ROTATION OF MILITARY CHIEFS 


Senator Frereuson. How long do you allow a man to remain as 
military chief in these Ordnance or Quartermaster locations? How 
often do you rotate them 

General Powexu. The usual tour is 3 to 4 years. As you know, by 
law if aman is in Washington 3 years, the Secretary of the Department 
makes a specific exemption for him, his tour of command in a field in- 
stallation will depend upon the requirement for his services at the 
other places, usually overseas. 

Senator Frreuson. This will indicate that it should be kept in mind 
that the military are rotating every 2 to 3 years. 

General Poweiy. That can very well be true in some places. You 
cannot lay down a general rule. 

Senator Frercuson. Are these men new men that have never been 
in this field ? 

General Powetn. No, sir. They are career men. Every quartermas 
ter and other technical service installation is commanded by an officer 
from that service who has made a career. If he has risen to a position 
of command, he probably has nearly 30 years’ service. He is not a new 
man just learning. 

Senator Fercuson. He says he thinks you have in mind—and you 
mentioned something in relation to this—that it was necessary to keep 
a man who was familiar. Now, if you rotate in 2 years you need more 
of that kind of men, do you not? And if these are experts, why do 
you have to have the men under them ? 

General Powerit. Any big job has always perhaps a deputy, vice 
president, or some other type of assistant executive. That is true in 
the military service as well as industry. We do not bring into being 
such 2 position unless the workload is present for both men. 

As to the rotation of these men, our activities are not all here in the 
United States. We have technical service activities all over the world. 
It is not fair for one man to stay overseas for his entire service. In 
eddition, it has a very broadening effect. The e xperience these people 
vain is invaluable to them by evidence of the ability our technical 
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service has had to set up their activity in every war overseas that we 
have had. 
Senator Frrcuson. In this same kind of job overseas how long is 
the tour of duty? 
General Powerit. The tour of duty depends on where they are. In 
c Korea in the combat zone they will run about 12 months. In Europe 
at the present time it will be 314 years. In other places it is 3 years. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FAMILY AND PERSONAL EFFECTS 


2 
; Senator Fercuson. If you rotate every 2 to 3 years as this indicates, 
n and that costs money, and you have to transport the person to and 
p from that place, usually transport his belongings; is that not true? 
General Powrtt. Let me answer it this way: The transfer of his 
| personal belongings is not a large item of expense unless his de- 
, pendents are moved with him. C ‘ert: 1inly not all personnel overseas 
; have their dependents. There are not enough places for them to live. 


Senator Feravuson. Here in this country does not the average officer : 
take his family with him ? 
General Poweti. About 70 percent of our officers are married over- 
all and they do take their families with them within the United 
; States. 
: Senator Frerauson. So chat is a large expense, if you make it 2 to 
3 years instead of 3 to 4 years. 
‘General Powe... That is correct, sir. However, at the present time 
with our deployment all over the world we have found it is very 
difficult to stabilize these individuals. That is one of our greatest 


projects. General Young has personally been interested in st: abilizing 
not only the officers but the higher gr: ade noncommissioned officers for 

| as long a time as possible. 
Senator Frravson. Suppose a man is called into the service and 
he is given some job training. As to whether or not he completes 
that and transfers—we hear so much about being transferred from 
one point to another, changing the line of work that he is doing. You 


hear of it as being different times in a year. Now, who is responsible 
or who should be held 1 responsible for that kind of utilization of 
manpower ¢ 
General Powe. That, sir, is a byproduct of the situation we are 
in where we are calling large numbers of individuals into the servic 
and we are releasing them, we have a combat-rotation system frat n 


Korea which was never before tried in our history. 
) 
KOREAN ROTATION 


Senator Frrauson. Why was it tried in Korea? What is the foun 


dation for it that caused this that you are talking about? 
General Powein. Korea is a very difficult war. 
% % r . . 
) General Frrevson. Was it because it was such an unpopular war 
to the citizens? 
General Power... No, sir. The burden of active combat should not 


7 be borne by one individual alone. We know, for example, that the 
| infantry soldier who bears the greatest burden of combat, the statistics 
in World War IT show that if you leave that man in the front line for 
180 days, he is either a casualty or he has cracked from the mental and 
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physical strain. We feel that that burden must be shared. It is a 
relief for the ground soldier comparable to the relief of a ship on war 
station or to the relief of an aircrew and that other services get who do 
not undergo such a hardship. 

Senator Frrauson. This only applies to the soldier in Korea that 
you are talking about? This was a complaint here in the United 
States and certainly you cannot apply that rule to the rotation in 
Germany and Austria, 


GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN TOUR OF DUTY 


General Powerit. In Germany the tour for the Regular Army sol- 
dier is 314 years. However, we must remember that over 60 percent 
of our Army is composed of 2-year soldiers. As his term of service 
expires, we must bring him home, release him from the active Army 
and replace him with another man. 

Senator Frravson. How long is the draftee in Germany or Austria ? 

General Powe. It takes from the time a man is inducted, trained, 
transported overseas, about 7 months. It takes 7 months to induct a 
man, train him, and transport him overseas. 

Senator Frravson. That gives him how many months overseas? 

General PowreLn. That will give him a useful service of 16 months. 
You must allow a month to bring him back, process him out, discharge 
him, and get him home by the time his term of active service expires. 

Senator Frrcuson. What is the shortest time that a man has to 
run that you would send him either to Japan, Korea, Austria, or Ger 
many or some outside station ? 

General Poweti. During the past year, while we have had a very 
large turnover of men in the service, we have for some time been 
sending a man if he only had 6 months to keep the theater up to 
strength, if he could serve 6 useful months. However, that has been 
changed to 9 months. We will not send him unless he has 9 months 
remaining. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you send the family with him ? 

General Powe. No, sir. 

Senator Freravson. What is the least you would do to send a man 
with his family ? 

General Powerit. He must agree to remain 1 year in place after 
arrival of his family. 

FOREIGN PERSONNEL 


Senator Frravuson. We had some facts in the hearings this morn- 
ing about 10,000 Germans connected with every division in Germany. 
How do you account for any such foreign employment of personnel ? 
Is it just to give them a better economy? Do you have the figures 
on that? 

General Powruw. I have the overall figures. I can get a breakdown 
by division. 

Senator Frrevson. I tried to get the answer from Dr. Conant 
this morning. 

General Powrii. However, in general I might say this: Under the 
occupation status of our forces where we received a great deal of 
our support from the reichsmark system, there were used in our zone 
about 126,000 German civilians working for our occupation forces. 
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Senator Fercvuson. 126,000? 

General Powet.. Approximately 126,000. Now, this budget before 
you was based upon the assumption that a peace contract or other in- 
strument would be concluded with the West German Government, 
therefore that the support of our forces would be on a dollar basis. 
Accordingly we have cut the number of German civilian employees 
to about 85,700. 

Senator Frrc'vson. ww, of 126.000 4 

General Powe... Yes, si 

Senator Frercuson. W hy (lo we need it under the present system ? 
Why do we use such great personnel f 

General Powrtn. They are used for a variety of purposes. They 
are engaged in installation support; the operation, maintenance, and 
repair of equipment and fixed facilities, post-security functrons; in the 
operation of the supply system; the receipt, inspection, warehousing, 
packing, crating, and issue activities as well as in the command and 
Inanagement activities at the headquarters installations. 

Senator Fercuson. How many American personnel have you taken 
over there? How many have you in Germany now? 

General Powrtu. I will have to get that figure for you. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

(1) During the current fiscal year (July 1, 1952, through May 31, 1953) the 
Army has recruited and assigned to duty in Germany a total of 743 United States 
civilians. 

(2) Based on our latest current strength report of April 31, 1953, a total of 
3,614 United States civilians were assigned to duty in Germany, mostly in 
supervisory positions 


TOTAL GERMAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Frerauson. You have 125,000 Germans or natives ? 

General Powrein. Right. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you tell us how many civilian personnel 
from this country you take over ¢ 

General Powerit. We will have complete figures on that with the 
M. and O. hearing tomorrow morning. The civilians are hired out 
of separate appropriations and I do not have those figures with me. 

Senator Ferauson. I will appreciate that. 

Now, you say you are going to be able to cut this 126,000 pe wan 
after the signing of the treaty which Dr. Conant said would be in 
Octobe r, this present fiscal year ¢ 

General Powrein. As a matter of fact, we are in the process of cut- 
ting it now. We had to have a cutoff date somewhere. We assumed 
we would have a treaty starting this fiscal year. 


LETTER REGARDING INCOME TAXES 


Senator Frercuson. I havea letter here. I want to ask you about it. 

Here is a woman that is complaining about the size of her income 
tax. One of the things she is complaining about is the increase in it 
because of the average stay. She says: 

The resident hotel which is my home has been specializing in accommodating 
the families of service people who are going out into the Pacific. There is an 
average of two ships a week either going out or coming in I understand that 
in many eases these families, which usually consist of 3 or 4 people, stay for a 
year or less. 
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General Powe... As I told you, sir, the principal must agree to stay 
with his dependents overseas a minimum of 1 year after their arrival. 

Senator Ferauson. Now, you are talking about civilians? 

General Powe... No, sir; military personnel. 

Senator Fercuson. He does not have much choice, does he? 

General Powe.tt. We will not ship dependents overseas unless the 
sponsor will be available to stay put for a year. 

Senator Fereuson. What choice does he have’ I. did not know 
he had much choice where he was going to stay. 

General Powexi.. If he does not make the agreement that his 
family is willing to come and stay with him a year, we will not ship 
them over. Now, if there is an emergency or sickness, of course we 
might release him. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, do you try to get men with certain size 
families to go abroad or do you pick them by lot ¢ 


METHOD OF SELECTING MEN FOR FOREIGN DUTY 


General Powerit. Each theater commander controls the movement 
of dependents. He has a certain number of quarters available. 
There are never enough for all of the members of the civilian service 
and civilian employees to have their families there. Each officer 
and each first-three-grade noncommissioned officer may apply for 
dependents to come over. He must wait his turn. The average 
wait in Japan is 12 months before his family could arrive. 

In Europe the average wait is 9 to 14 months. Other overseas 
theaters vary. Those are the two big ones. 

Senator Frereuson. So you do not pay any attention to the 
number of children because that increases the schools you have to 
establish, is that not true? 

General Powe... No, sir; I do not think it would be fair to say— 

Senator Fercuson. I am not asking whether it is fair. 

General Powe. No, sir; a man has dependents or he has none. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not try to select those without depend- 
ents to go to Germany or Austria ? 

General Powe. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You take them at random ¢ 

General Powe... We assign them on their qualifications and the 
need for their particular Army service or specialty. 

Senator Frreuson. Without regard to the dependents they may 
have to go with them ? 

General Powreiu. That is correct. 

Senator Fereuson. That would add to the cost, the transportation 
cost, the housing cost in the country and the education, and so forth, 
in the foreign country. 


IMPORTANCE OF DEPENDENTS ACCOMPANYING PERSONNEL 


General Powet.. Yes, sir, that is correct. However, might I point 
out, sir, that the dependents accompanying the personnel of our Army 
is an institution as old as our country. Without that privilege a man 
these days could not expect to live w ith his family for half his service 
in the Army. There is nothing that we have been prouder of in our 
history than the pioneer women who not only accompanied the pio- 
neers across the plains but accompanied our Army in winning and 
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pacifying the West. The same principle applies. If we want good, 
high-quality personnel, we cannot ask them to give up living with 
their families. 

Senator Frercuson. That does not cover this point, that you have 
certainly a sore spot when you send our troops over to these coun 
tries and take away their houses that they need so badly. 

General Powe... Mr. Chairman, in Europe the housing is not now 
principally the housing taken from the Germans. 

Senator Ferauson. According to your testimony I take it we should 
not expect anything at all in relation to this, that the military is going 
to do this in the old way, they are going to assign them out, they 
believe this is the way they have to do it and that is the way it will 
happen. 

JUSTIFICATION FOR EDUCATION 


Now, we find in this justification for education it shows an in 
crease from $4,627,000 to $6,046,000, and also an increase in personnel 
of 94 positions. Now, does that look as if we are cutting down ¢ 

General Powerit. We send out our personnel in the normal demand 
by their skill. If they have dependents, when their turn comes, they 
may send them. We find the number of children is increasing. We 
have an officer here ready to testify as to the exact numbers and the 
cost. 

Senator Fereuson. As I understand it, the military pays no atten 
tion to that. They send them over and they foot the bill when they 
get there. 

General Poweii. We send the officer out on his own or the enlisted 
man. Then if he has dependents, he may apply. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes; when the turn comes to take them over. 

General Powetw. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. You have the burden in the foreign country 
of finding a place for him to live with his family. That is right, is 
it. not ¢ 

General Powetx. There are a certain number of family accommo- 
dations. Those are filled all the time. We do not go out and take 
more because we have more dependents coming. Only this certain 
number is filled. 

Senator Fereuson. Why do we get this increase in education? 

General Powett. There are more children, sir. We find that there 
are a number of children growing up into school age. 


INCREASE FOR UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


Senator Fercuson. Now, we have another item, in the Military 
Academy we have an increase from $3,299,000 to $3,519,000. Do you 
know why that is? That is in pay and allowances for United States 
Military Academy. 
General Powe. There are 200 more man-years average strength 
than we have had during the past year. 
Senator Frereuson. Why? 
General Powrtu. There was an unusually large number of cadets 
who dropped out of the course through resignation, through failure, 
through other causes. 
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Senator Fercvson. Does that increase yor payroll? 

General Powrrt. There are more people to pay. There is no dif- 
ference in pay rates. 

Senator Fercvson. This is in dollars? 

General Powrin. Yes, sir. There were more people to pay during 
1954 than there were during 1953 because you will have a greater 
average strength present. 

Senator Fercuson. I do not know if I understand that. If your 
people are dropping out—— 

General Powretn. That was during fiscal year 1953. Therefore, 
when we fill the Academy in 1954 to authorized strength, there will 
be a bigger payroll. 

Senator Frrcuson. How do you know you will get it filled to au- 
thorized strength? Why would not the same thing continue? What 
was there in 1953 that made the difference? 

Colonel Buper. The man-years for fiscal year 1953 was 2,203. It 
is antic ipated i in fiscal year 1954 that the man-years will equal 2,400, 

General Powrix. Two thousand five hundred is the capacity of the 
Academy. 

Senator Fercuson. What was it in 1953 that kept it down to 2,200? 

General Powerit. There were a number of resignations. There 
were failures in academic studies, 

Senator Frercuson. Why do you think the boys will be any brighter 
in 1954 than they were in 1953 and therefore not fail ? 


CLOSER SCREENING PROCESS 


General Honnen. I think, Mr. Chairman, they have tightened up 
on their screening machinery so that they will be certain that the ry get 
boys who have the academic background to pursue the course and they 
will not have the separations for deficiency in academics. 

General Powe... Also, I might point out that last Christmas we 
had a terrible accident when a plane load of cadets on Christmas eve 
were killed. In addition there were certain members of the football 
squad who resigned. 

Senator Fereuson. That was the year before. That would not 
make your difference of 200. 

General Powe. It was in this fiscal year a lot of them died. 

Senator Frreuson. Who is responsible for these figures that we 
get? 
Colonel Buper. The Office of Chief of Finance merely takes the 
man-year figure which is presented to us from G-—1 and applies to 
that the statutory rate for pay and subsistence that each of the cadets 
receive. 

Senator Ferauson. What was it in 1952? 

Colonel Buper. The total amount,-sir? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

Colonel Buper. $3,326,000. 

Senator Frreuson. Has the school any larger facilities? 

Colonel Buvar. No, sir; the difference between fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1954, dollarwise, includes an increase in their subsistence 
rates, Senator Ferguson. 

Senator Frrcuson. Between 1952 and 19544 


Colonel Bupar. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. Not between 1953 and 1954? 
Colonel Bupa. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. This is pay I was asking for. 

Colonel Bupar. The pay and subsistence are both included here. 
Senator Ferguson. Subsistence is in there? 

Colonel BupGr. Yes, sir. 


EFFECT OF VAN ZANDT RIDER 


Senator Frercguson. What has the Van Zandt rider done to you as 
far as the number on the Reserve list is concerned, retired list ? 

General Poweiy. Mr. Chairman, if the Van Zandt rider were re- 
moved, we would expect that there would be in the neighborhood of 
170 more retirements next fiscal year than we would have with the 
amendment continued. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the retired pay on those cages; is it 
three-quarters on an average? 

General PowE.L. Yes, sir; base pay, no allowances at all. 

Senator Frrcuson. So the Van Zandt amendment or rider really 
keeps about 170 more on the payroll ? 

General Powerex. The next fiscal year. During the House hearings 
we submitted complete tables of several years’ experience which will 
appear in their committee report. I might say that what we are doing 
is postponing the retirement of these officers only for 2 or perhaps 3 
years, then they will retire under other provisions of law, physical o1 
some other way. 

Senator Frrauson. You are against the Van Zandt amendment ? 

General Powruu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. You think that even though they retained them 
for a couple of years, the fact that they get out later is of no value / 

General Young. Can I answer that, sir? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Youne. I am very much against it because I think it harms 
the Army. ‘Those people who are required to remain in the service, 
although under normal operation of law, they would have been per 
mitted to retire, I feel do not contribute as much as they should. 

Senator Frereuson. You realize when you take a man and retire 
him you pay him three-quarters pay and put another man in, it is 
like one and three-quarters pay for the man you put in. 

General Youne. We bring a new one in at the bottom. 

Senator Frercuson. Certainly, and you take one at the top and shift 
him up a rank and it is costing the taxpayers one and three-quarters 
pay. 

General Youna. In the final analysis, I believe we have a better 
Army, far more efficient Army, and in addition to that we have kept 
faith with these people who have served over 30 years in the expecta 
tion that under the law they would be permitted to retire. 

Senator Frerevson. Then you feel under that law no change can 
ever be made ? 

General Youne. This one has been made retroactive. 

Senator Fereuson. I say, you would feel no change can be made 
without breaking faith with the officers ¢ 

General Youna. I feel it would be undesirable. 
Senator Frrcuson. That was not quite my question. 
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General Youna. It can be; it has been done. The Van Zandt amend- 
ment did it. 

Senator Fercuson. You realize that as to any law that is passed that 
the people of America must understand that it can be changed by 
even the same legislative body. 

General Youne. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. And that you acquire no rights by virtue of 
the enactment of the law. 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. That is right, is it not? 

General Youne. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. So that as far as guaranty is concerned, if a man 
went into the military service and there was a retirement at a certain 
age, that cannot be considered a guaranty ¢ 

General Youna. No, sir; there is no guaranty and there is no con- 
tract. However, I feel that those people who entered the service, 
remained in 30 years, felt that they had an understanding that that 
would be the privilege that would be extended. 


TRANSFERS TO COMBAT SERVICE 


Senator Frrauson. How many men do you believe, General, can be 
transferred from noncombatant service to combatant service that are 
now in the Army ¢ 

General Youna. From noncombatant service ¢ 

Senator Ferauson. Yes; so that we have a greater number in com- 
batant service in proportion to the noncombatant than we have at the 
present time. 

General Youne. It seems to me that our proportion is approximately 
correct at the present time, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrauson. You think that nothing can be done along that 
line ? 

As I recall, the Secretary of Defense testified that he is hoping for 
aid from you people in the services to do something along that line. 

General Youne. There are minor adjustments which will be made. 
For example, the Transportation Corps, military police, Adjutant 
General Corps are now over there—— 


MUSICAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Senator Frerevson. What about the bands, the musical depart- 
ments ¢ 

General Youna. There are very few of those. 

Senator Ferauson. How many have you?! 

General Youne. How many bands are there? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Youne. We now have one per division in combat. You 
will remember there used to be one per regiment. That isa reduction. 
We used to have as many as four per division. Now we have in each 
division a division band of 42 pieces commanded by a warrant officer. 

Senator Frereuson. When did that go into effect ! 

General Youna. In March of 1944 we had 627 bands. In March 
of 1953 we had 126. 

Senator Frrauson. What will you have in 1954? 
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General Youne. The budget provides for a total of 123 bands dur- 
ing fiseal year 1954. However, there is a plan under consideration in 
the Department of the Army to reduce the number of Army bands to 
86. It is not possible at this time to determine when such a reduction, 
if approved, would be pli iced into effect. 

Senator Fercuson. So there has been a reduction ? 

General Youne. Yes, sir. 1 would recommend no further reduc- 
tion. The band is a very fine morale factor, especially for divisions 
in Korea, especially those units that are maintaining their pride and 
esprit. 

Senator Frerauson. You are not going to change those in Korea? 

General Young. No, sir. There will remain one with each division. 

Senator Fercuson. It will be the same as it is now? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Will there be any change in the number of 
automobiles, that is, pleasure cars assigned to the Army? Do you 
have charge of that? 

General Youna. I do not have charge of that. 

General Honnen. That will be developed tomorrow, sir, when the 
Transportation Corps is here. 


TROOP MOVEMENT FUNDS 


Senator Fereuson. This one provision, here of $20 million provides 
for travel and transportation expenses incident to troop movement 
other than those in connection with the temporary change of station 
or in the conduct of field exercises. Items included are transporta- 
tion of troops, dependents and household goods, organization equip- 
ment, and of course the packing and crating. Now, in 1952 you had 
$27 million, revised estimate for 1953 is $20 million, and the revised 
estimate for 1954 is $20 million. What do you mean by revised esti- 
mate for 1953? Isthat what you actually got? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir. We asked for $27 million in the 1953 sup- 
plemental. Thirty million dollars was in the original budget. We 
revised that to $27 million in the supplemental and we further revised 
it on the revised fiscal year 1954 budget to $20 million. 

Senator Frrauson. What did you get in 1953? 

Colonel Bunce. In 1953 we asked for $30 million. 

Senator Feravuson. How much did you get ’ 

Colonel Budge. We revised that to $20 million under our sup- 
plemental. 

Senator Ferevson. How much did you get in the original over 
and above the supplemental ? 

Colonel Bune. In the original, $30 million was authorized under 
1420. 

Senator Frereuson. Then you got that $30 million? 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you got $20 million more. 

Colonel Buper. No, sir; we revised the figure downward. 

Senator Ferauson. So you only got $20 million in 1953? 

Colonel Buver. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Have you any carryover? 

Colonel Bune. The obligation at the present time is $12 million. 
That is through April. 
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CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator McCarran. Have you any carryover? 

Colonel Bunce. It appears that we will not obligate the entire $20 
million in 1953. 

Senator Fercuson. How much of it will you ? 

Colonel Buper. I would say that the obligations for fiseal year 
1953 will probably equal $14 million. 

Senator Frrauson. So you will have a carryover of $6 million / 

Colonel Buper. That is right. Six million dollars will remain 
unobligated. 

Senator Ferguson. Why should you ask us this year for $20 million 
when you only used $14 million last year? If the truce goes through, 
you certs ainly will have fewer goods to transport to the Pacific because 
of rotational change. 

Colenel Buper. No, sir. In the event we have a truce and have a 
wide redeployment of organized units, the amount we requested in 
1954 will not be suflicient. This budget in fiscal year 1954, requesting 

$20 million, contemplates that hostilities will continue Ripe alr L954 
and there will be no redeployment of organized units from "Korea 

Senator Ferauson. What is the difference between what you used 
this year, $14 million, and what you are asking for next year? Why 
the $6 million more ¢ 

General Powruu. Mr. Chairman, this of course is tied in with the 
training of units. Colonel Hayden, of the Office of the Assistant 
Chief of Staff, G—3, can speak on that point. 

Colonel Haypen. Mr. Chairman, some of your extra will come in 
other savings you are attempting to make by closing installations. 
When you close installations you have to move the people out of there. 
That is the part of your extra that will take eare of the savings made 
this year. 

Senator Ferguson. No cost to the closing of installations in here ’ 

Colonel Haypen. ‘That is the cost of running the Army fer the next 
year on that particular subject you mentioned. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION EXPENSES 


Senator Frrcuson. Travel and transportation expenses / 

Colonel Haypven. Yes, sir, if you close this particular place up here 
and ship everybody out from the city of Washington, for example, 
it will cost money. 

Senator Ferguson. How many stations are you going to close? 

Colonel Haypen. I have not those figures with me. You will get 
them in the M and O budget, | am certain. There are quite a few we 
are figuring on closing. 

Senator Frerecuson. Did you not have to have that if you figured 
you needed $6 million more? 

Colonel Haypen. I represent the organizational part of G-8 and the 
training part which is part of G-3 too, is on another part of-the budget. 
They can tell you which ones we are planning to close. 

Senator Fercuson. How many did you plan if you needed $6 million 
for this purpose, how many did you figure were going to be closed ? 

Colonel Haypen. I did hot, sir. That is not my job. 

Senator Frrcuson. Whose job is it? 
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Colonel Haypen. That will come under the part of the budget you 
will get under training. 

Senator Frerauson. That will not be in this item ? 

Colonel Haypen. It will. Jt will still be in this item, I think, but 
it comes under some other people. 

Senator McCarran. You got $20 million for the first year, did you 
not? 

Colonel Haypren. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Y ou geen $14 million. 

Colonel Haypren. Yes, si 

Senator McCarran. You aes $6 million carryover. 

Colonel Haypen. Right. 

Senator McCarran. Why do you need $20 million next year? 
Colonel Haypren. Based on program moves, all this data has beet 
furnished—program moves which includes closing of sisted 
activation of some new units, continuing our antiaircraft programs 

of moving units on to stations. 

Senator McCarran. Do you have greater movement, greater change 
of station this coming year than you had last vear ? 

Colonel Hayprn. I be lie ve we will: yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You are really vetting $12 million more because 
you have a carryover of six. 

Colonel Haypren. We do not have $12 million. 

Senator Freravson. You have $6 million. 

Colonel Bunce. If this is not obligated, Senator Ferguson, it will 
be returned, inasmuch as this is a single yeur appropriation, 


EFFICIENT USE OF FUNDS 


Senator Ferauson. The Secretary of Defense put it very well—that 
if we give you the money in any service that is not needed there is 
always the tendency to use it. Now, this is one of the items, this 
transportation of things, transportation of people, that you can be 
very careless with when you know you have the money. 

Now, why should you have $6 million more than you used this year 
under the showing that we have now that you are just going to close 
some bases and you are going to have more scadamentakeen | 

Colonel Bunar. I think, sir. the fact that we did not use the entire 
$20 million shows that we are attempting to utilize these funds effi 
ciently. The 1954 budget requirement is built up on this supposi 
tion: That there will be 36 battalion-sized units moved and they aver 
age about $240,000 per move. These are largely antiaircraft bat 
talions. There will be 1] {8 company sized units which will be moved, 
at an average cost, we estimate, of $50,000. I have included here 
$4 million for the closing of three training ‘divisions. That consti 
tutes the $20-million request that we have for fiscal year 1954. 


REDUCTION OF TRAVEL AND MOVING EXPENSES 


Senator Frrauson. Is there not something that can be done to cut 
down this travel and moving! I cited the case where—I do not know 
whether I located it or not—a man in the first year was moved I think 

} 


it was exactly five places. Now, who has the right to say that men 
will be moved? Is it the commanding officer / 
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Colonel Bupar. No; I think that would fall within G—1, within their 
officer distribution branch or personnel branch. 

Senator Fercuson. This is not only officers. 

Colonel Buver. The same would apply to enlisted personnel. Gen- 
eral Powell can answer that question. 

General Young. It is our job to control that, constantly look at it. 

Senator Feravson. What is done to constantly keep on the ball and 
see that there is not an excess of this moving? 

General Youna. It is under constant study, Mr. Chairman, to pre- 
vent that and spot checks and reports are required to prevent it. 

On the other hand, this has to do with the movement of units, 
organized units as distinguished from individuals. 

Senator Frreuson. This has nothing to do with individuals? 
Where is your item for individual movements ? 

Colonel Buper. The item for individual moves is in project 1410. 

Senator Freravson. How much is that? 

Colonel Buper. That is $182 million or a reduction of $38,450,000 
from the revised. fiscal vear 1953, 

Senator Feravson. Why is that cut down? How can you cut that 
and not cut this mass movement ? 


SEPARATION COSTS 


Colonel Buper. That is largely due to the fact that in fiscal year 
1953 we had a tremendous turnover of personnel. Our separations 
costs for 1953 for enlisted personnel alone was $33.5 million. That 
is what we estimate it to be. For 1954 where there is a lower number 


of individuals being separated, the amount is $21 million. There is 
i $12 million reduction in that particular item alone. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, give us an example of one of these moves, 
which applies both to the interior as well as moving outside into for- 
eign countries, doesn’t it; that is true, is it not? 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir. The organized unit? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT BATTALION MOVE CASE CITED 


Colonel Buper. I can give you an example of an antiaircraft bat- 
talion that is being tr: ained at Fort Bliss, Tex.; that is the training 
center for antiaircraft. These antiaircraft battalions are sited at 
various strategic places within the Zone of Interior. Therefore, to 
move an antiaircraft battalion from Fort Bliss to a site somewhere 
in the United States would be a typical example of an organized 
unit move. 

Senator Ferauson. Where else do you train? 

Colonel Buper. That is the only antiaircraft training center that 
we have. 

Senator Fercuson. They will be transferred from there? 

Colonel Buper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How long does that unit stay when it is trans- 
ferred and who determines when it moves again ¢ 

Colonel Buner. I do not think there is any definite length of time 
that that unit would remain on site. I think the tactical situation 
would determine when G-3 would move the unit again. 
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Senator Frercuson. But it may be only a few months in a 
I mean who controls it now ? 

Colonel Bunce. That would be G-3, sir. 

Senator Buper. Not by you at all? 

Colonel Buper. No, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. And G—3 would determine it? 

Colonel Bupner. That is right, sir. 

General Honnen. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that those locations 
of the antiaircraft battalions are pretty well firmed up now. That 
is, When they move from Fort Bliss to their site, they would more 
than likely stay there. 

Now, there can be conditions, of course, arise which would require 
an emergency move of an antiaircraft battalion to one of our overseas 
bases, say, for protection of an air base. That may require a subse 
quent move of a particular battalion. 

Senator McCarran. When you move from Fort Bliss to some other 
point in the United States, they do not move to the other point for 
training, do they ? 

General Honnen. They move there for operations, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Do they remain there / 

General Honnen. They remain there. 

Senator Frrauson. Or do they contemplate going overseas ? 

General Honnen. No, sir; they remain there. 

Senator Ferauson. That would be just one movement that would 
take place ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BUDGET PREPARATION 


Senator Frreuson. Who actually would make up this budget of 
$20 million? Who is responsible for making it up? 

Colonel Buper. It is made up in the Office of the Chief of Finance 
and I am responsible for it 

Senator Fercuson. You have read us the justification that you have 
and you really increase it from $14 million to $20 million. 

Colonel Buner. Yes, sir. I have given you the justifications on 
which this budget was made. That is, the anticipated moves of bat- 
talion-sized units, company-sized units, and provisions for closing 
three training divisions. 

Senator Ferevson. Who determines that fact as to how many will 
be moved ? 


DETERMINATION OF ANTICIPATED MOVEMENTS 


Colonel Buper. I got that information from G-1, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Who in G-1 would do that? Who tells you, 
“Here is what we are going to do next year?” 

Colonel Buper. May I correct that? The information was obtained 
through G-1 but it came from G—. 

Colonel Haypen. That information came from G-3 based on what 
we plan to do for the next year. Most of these units are antiaircraft 
units from stations we intend to close, and it is based on expected 
operations for the year. Now, something else may happen and the 
figure will be wrong. In other words, if we get into another Korean 
war, certainly that figure is wrong or if things go much better than 
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we expect they will go in Korea, it might be wrong, too. But anti- 
aircraft battalions will definitely move. They go to stations where 
they are going to stay but they go on special t: ables we have written for 
them which puts them at the lowest stre ngth we can possibly have for 
the unit and still perform the mission. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you going to have less men in these units 
you are moving? 

Colonel Haypen. They are being reorganized now on statistical 
tables tailored to the place that they are going to be assigned. This 
includes both the personnel and the equipment, and is done in an 
effort to aceiniion as far as possible and still get full utility out of 
the unit. 

Senator Fereuson. Still it is going to cost us $6 million more? 

Colonel Hayprn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Almost a third more. 

Colonel Haypen. Yes; because you have the movements to make, 
and $4 million of that is enclosing 3 stations, if I am not mistaken. 

Colonel Buper. That is correct. 


STATIONS TO BE CLOSED 


Senator Fercuson. Will you give us the names of these three stations 
that are going to be closed ? 

General Honnen. The information on the stations to be closed has 
just been released by the Secretary of the Army, sir. We have them 
right here. 

General Powerit. Camp Roberts, Calif.: Camp Breckinridge, Ky.; 
Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

Senator Frrcuson. They are to be closed down entirely 

General Power. Yes, sir; put on a earetaker basis, 


TRANSFER OF PERSONNEL 


Senator Ferauson. How many people will be transferred from each 
one of these, and when you close them, what happens? Where do 
you transfer the personnel? Is that under individual, those people? 

General Powerit. Both. At Camp Roberts we have a tr aining 
division which receives the men newly inducted in the service and 
gives them their basic training. There are 2,500 people employed 
in running the camp and training these individuals. They will be 
pulled out of Camp Roberts and they will be put into combat-type 
units, where we need them badly. The individual being trained who 
was present before the camp closes will finish his training and leave. 
No new ones will be sent there. 

Senator Ferauson. Will that be considered mass movement? 

General Powerit. The unit movement. For example, Camp Atter- 
bury has a general reserve division there which, due to the large turn- 
over in the Army, has been used as a training division. That train- 
ing division at reduced strength will move as a unit with all of its 
equipment. 

Senator Freravson. Where is it going to? 
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MOVEMENT TO CAMP CARSON, COLO. 


General Poweii. Camp Carson, Colo., sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you enlarging that camp, Camp Carson? 

General Powei.. The facilities exist now, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it activated and going? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Then you must be going to increase it. 

General Powe... The buildings are left there from the last war. 
Some of them are not occupied. There is enough vacant space for 
this division to move into, but there have been several units there for 
permanent station. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you increase the size of it ? 

General Powett. Not the physical plant. ‘The number of people, 
yes. 

Senator Ferguson. Then these people will go there rather than into 
combatant units? 

General Powe... This division camp will be reconstituted as a com 
batant unit. Its training function will be ended. 

Senator McCarran. It becomes a combatant unit stationed at Camp 
Carson ¢ 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You will have to rehabilitate that camp; will 
you not? That has been idle for how long? 

General Powe... There are troops there. It is not fully occupied. 
So the utilities are all in operation. So it isa minimum figur.. I do 
not know the exact cost. 

Senator McCarran. It was a temporary camp when it was set up. 

General Powet.. Yes, sir, wartime camp built in World War LI. 

Senator Frravson. You see, we get these transfers in a number of 
items. I asked for the figures on the transfer of Finance Center from 
St. Louis, Mo., to Indianapolis. 

General Powre._.t. You mean the total dollar cost or number of 
people ? 

Senator Frrauson. The number of people as well as the total. 

Colonel Buper. I do not have that information with me. We can 
furnish that information for you, sir. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FINANCE CENTER BUILDING 


Senator Fer Gauson. I have a letter giving it. In 1951 we authorized 
the sum of $23,242,000 for the Finance Center Building and the con- 
struction which was estimated to require 2 years was started early in 
1951. Later that year the need of the Army for an immediate increase 
for a munitions produc tion facility due to the Korean conflict became 
so urgent that the Finance Center was required to commence vacation 
of all but a small portion of the St. Louis space prior to completion 
of the new Finance Center Building. This required interim occu- 
pancy of this space in downtown Indianapolis and Indiana State 
Fairgrounds. 

Colonel Buper. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. We also find now instead of getting the ammu- 
nition there was very little move in attempting to get it, according to 
that report. 
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Colonel Bunce. I cannot answer that question. We vacated the 
space at St. Louis and moved into temporary space at Indianapolis. 

Senator McCarran. What is the object of a movement of that kind 
where you go from wherever those troops are stationed now to Camp 
Carson? What is the object? 


SAVINGS DUE TO CONSOLIDATING FORCES 


General Youne. The object is to consolidate forces and to occupy 
tothe maximum extent existing facilities and thus save money. 

Senator McCarran. You abandon one facility, practically abandon 
it, and move into another. 

General Younc. And consolidate. We now have troops at 2 dif- 
ferent locations, 1 at Camp Carson and the other 1 at Atterbury. It 
costs money to run two camps. By consolidating into one it is esti- 
mated I think the first year the saving on these several moves that are 
contemplated will be $11 million and thereafter it is greater, the figures 
for the second and ensuing years I have forgotten. 

Senator McCarran. You are closing down three training camps; is 
that right? 

General Youna. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What becomes of those training camps? 

General Youna. They will remain idle with merely a caretaker. 

Senator McCarran. What becomes of the personnel in each in- 
stance? One goes to Camp Carson ¢ 

General Young. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Where do the others go? 

General Youna. The others will go to Fort Benning and others I 
believe will be transferred to other units where they are required. 

General Powe ui. As individuals, to understrength combat units 
which is in line with what the Secretary of Defense has told you we 
are trying to do. 

Senator McCarran. That is not true with reference to Camp Car- 
son. There is no unit there at all now. 

General Powe.u. There are smaller units there now. 

Senator McCarran. A unit there now? 

General Powe... Yes, sir. 

Colonel Haypen. Yes, sir, there is a pack artillery outfit, Quarter- 
niaster pack outfit, the 11th Cavalry, out there. There is a training 
center there, too, 

Senator McCarran. You are going to move this unit from Indian- 
apolis to Camp Carson, as I understand it. 

Colonel Haypen. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are going to have to enlarge Camp Carson. 

General Youne. It will enlarge as to numbers of people. 

Colonel Haypen. If you mean larger real estate, 1 do not believe 
we intend that. The buildings are there. 


EUROPEAN POST EXCHANGE SYSTEM 


Senator Ferauson. There is one letter that I would like to leave with 
you and get an answer. That is in relation to the European exchange 
system. 
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(The answer referred to follows:) 


1. The information concerning certain statements made by James R. Lucas 
USAREAU, APO 4038, dated March 18, 1953, regarding construction costs and 
sale of luxury items in European post exchanges follows: 

2. A radio message is being dispatched to the commanding general, United 
States Army, Europe, requesting a complete reply to the basic letter. 

The following information is available from the Department of the Army 
regarding construction costs: The Joint Welfare Board has received no requests 
for nonappropriated funds to be expended for this construction The offices 
of the Comptroller of the Army and the Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, have 
no record of the use of appropriated funds for such a project 

4. It is emphasized that European post exchanges contribute considerably to 
the maintenance of high morale and the well-being of personnel, not only by 
providing convenient purchase opportunities, but also by providing funds fot 
other essential morale and welfare activities for military personnel. In many 
instances, these soldiers are ,oung men who, for the first time, are outside the 
United States through no desire of their own. 

>. Not the least consideration in providing post-exchange facilities is the as#ur 
ance that merchandise of high quality is stocked at the lowest possible price 
It is believed that in this manner the service man or woman may be protected 
from dishonest business practices or unintentional black-market purchasing in 
foreign lands where the local language customs and currency are strange and 
not always properly understood, particularly by young and inexperienced Amer 
can citizens, 

6. It is further noted that any profits generated by post exchanges are used 
to supplement badly needed welfare and recreational facilities or programs for 
service personnel, which will foster and increase their physical and spiritual 
well-being. Such funds are devoted to promoting athletic competition, hobby 
shops, little theater groups, and numerous other activities which, in general}, 
assure wise, comfortable, and pleasant use of off-duty time. 

7. A complete and detailed report will be forwarded to the Subcommittee on 
Armed Forces, Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate, upon receipt 
of reply to Department of the Army message, mentioned in paragraph 2 above 


(See also page 2063.) 


Senator Frercuson. General Cotulla ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIGADIER GENERAL COTULLA, REQUIREMENTS 
DIVISION, G—4 


SUBSISTENCE AND CLOTHING 


General Coruna. Mr. Chairman and members, programs 1200, 
“Subsistence,” and 1300, “Individual clothing,” provide the means 
whereby the funds are obtained to supply the appropriate categories 
of military personnel with food and clothing or a monetary allowance 
whiere it is authorized. 

These two activities are operated, administered, and budgeted by 
the Office of the Quartermaster Ge a under the staff supervision 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. In exercising supervision, my 
office, in coordination with veiteprian staff agencies of the Army, 
reviews and coordinates the policies and procedures under which these 
estimates were developed. 

The estimates submitted to you today have been carefully reviewed 
by Army analysts to insure conformance with appropriate directives. 
The methods of computation employed by the Office of the Quarter 
master General and other considerations involved in arriving at the 
minimum amount of funds required for the accomplishment of his 
mission have been approved by my office. 

The subsistence program, as presented, provides for consumption 
only, based on authorized strengths, since it is anticipated that prior 
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a 


to the beginning of fiscal year 1954, the Army stock fund will be ex 
tended to include it. 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING PROGRAM 


The items of clothing covered under the individual clothing pro 
gram are of a personal nature, and should not be confused with organ- 
izational items such as cold-weather clothing, shoe pacs, ete., which 
are funded in another appropriation. The items and articles con- 
tained in this program are purchased under the Army stock fund. 
Computation of the estimates for individual clothing as presented 
have been based on authorized strengths and known consumption and 
replacement factors. It is therefore a strict consumption budget 
estimate. 

Maj. Gen. A. Horkan, the Quartermaster General, is present now, 
and will explain these programs to you in detail. 

Senator Frrauson. General Horkan / 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE A. HORKAN, THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 


SUBSISTENCE AND CLOTHING 


Gen. Horxan. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, as the Quartermaster 
General of the United States Army, I have the responsibility to insure 
that our troops are properly fed, clothed, and equipped with quarter 
master-type items. 

In providing funds to the Army for this purpose I feel that the in 
terests of the committee and my interests are the same in that you and 
I are both endeavoring to provide for this mission in an adequate 
manner, but with the minimum burden on the American taxpayer. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendations and suggestions of committees of the Congres 
made during hearings on the 1953 appropriation bill, have been most 
helpful in accomplishing our objectives and 1 assure you, gentlemen, 
that we are not satisfied to allow our operations to remain statie but 
are constantly striving to improve our service and provide better food 
and equipment to the forces at the least possible cost to the taxpayer. 
We are extremely proud of our accomplishments and feel that our 
performance in past conflicts, as well as the one in Korea, has been 
satisfactory to the military forces as well as to the civilian population. 


SURVEY OF MESSES 


When I appeared before the committees of the Congress last year 
there were numerous questions raised and I made certain commit- 
ments concerning our operations during this fiscal year. These rec 
ommendations were carefully examined and action was taken on each 
of them in an attempt to improve our operations and reduce the costs 
incident thereto. For example: One of the major issues discussed per- 
tained to the operation of military messes and what was being done to 
improve that operation and make it more economical. I stated that 
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at the time of the hearings we had employed the services of a civilian 
research organization to conduct a survey of various messes In Army 
commands and at Fort Lee. The initial survey was completed and 
a report was made to the Chief of Staff during the summer of 1952. 
Asa result of the knowledge gained in this initial survey, an additional 
experiment along specific lines was directed and has been in operation 
since the time of my report to the Chief of Staff. ‘The field work was 
completed in December and a report was submitted to the Vice Chief of 
Staff on February 9, 1953. 

These surveys were conducted by this civilian organization and su 
pervised by the (Juarterma ster General. They were operated under 
strict control and close supervision in order that the specific faults 
could be determined and examined. The recommended changes in 
procedure will require implementation by the organizational messes 
who are under command supervision. ‘Therefore, the revised system 
will be placed in effect within one of the continental armies in orde1 
that its operation under command supervision and normal cont rol may 
be continued on a more widespread basis. We will furnish the techni 
eal assistance necessary for the indoctrination of the mess personnel. 
It is expected that this phase of the operation when approved by the 
General Staff will continue for 6 months or until definite conclusions 
can be reached, and we will be glad to keep the committee informed as 
to its progress. 


REDUCTION OF STOCK LEVELS 


Another area of discussion pertained to the reduction of stock levels. 
After considerable study we reduced the stock levels of green coffee 
by 4 months, thereby producing a one-time savings of approximately 
$7,200,000. We realize, of course, that there is an element of risk in 
eliminating the import level as commercial resources are not suflicient 
to support the military in an emergency. 

We have surveyed the post bakeries throughout the United States 
and, in those cases where the operation was not economical and did 
not produce bread at a cost less than that available commercially, 
bakeries have been closed. During the fiscal year 1952 we had 42 
bakeries in operation as compared to 48 in 1952; there is a further 
reduction of 7 bakeries in 1954. This action will naturally reduce 
the requirement for bakery equipment and supplies; however, in those 
areas where commercial facilities could not support a greatly enlarged 
force, the bakeries have been left in a standby condition. 

Additionally, the change in the type of warfare in Korea from a 
war of movement to a comparatively static battleline permitted the 
the use of hot-meal rations in place of the combat-type rations. After 
a careful study, we revised our procurement program and the distri 
bution of available stocks in such a manner that we were able to 
continue supply for the Korean operations and to cover a deficit of 
approximately $100 million without requesting additional funds. 


CLOTHING ISSUI 


With — to the issue of clothing, we have established a proce- 
dure whereby individual clothing is issued to enlisted men on a sea 
sonal basis rather than supplying their full requirement upon entry 
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into the service. This action reduces the cost of alterations within 
the first 6-month period, reduces the quantities of used clothing gener- 
ated by the old method of issue, and prevents the issue of clothing 
of a type that might not be required in the area to which the soldier 
might be assigned. While it has not yet been possible to determine 
the monetary value of the savings created by this action, it is estimated 
that it should be substantial. 

A large clothing and equipment reclamation center has been estab- 
lished in Korea and since April of 1952 has reclaimed a tremendous 
number of items which would otherwise have been disposed of as 
saivage. The result of this operation has been a reduction in requisi- 
tions submitted for new items, with a subsequent effect on the procure- 
ment program, 


ESTIMATE FOR SUBSISTENCE PROGRAM 


The estimate for the subsistence program amounts to $609,871,000 
as compared to an availability of $639,404,000 for fiscal year 1953. 
This represents a reduced requirement in the amount of $29,533,000. 

The factors contributing to this reduction include a smaller replace- 
ment of operational rations, which results in a saving of approximately 
$2,300,000. In addition, there is a saving of approximately $55,800,000 
due to a decreased in personnel to be furnished subsistence and a 
4-percent decrease in prices. These decreases are partially offset by 
increase in support to be furnished to Korean troops amounting to 
approximately $28,600,000. 

This estimate differs from those presented in previous years in 
that it contains fund requirements only for food to be consumed during 
the fiscal year. Depot inventories and pipelines have been trans- 
ferred to a stock fund which will be established on July 1, 1953, as 
directed by higher authority. 


ESTIMATE FOR CLOTHING PROGRAM 


The estimate for the clothing program amounts to $201,021,000 as 
compared to $237,497,548 in 1953, or a reduction of approximately 
$36,476,000. Primarily the reduction is due to a decrease in the 
number of new men entering the Army who will require an original 
issue of clothing. The aupihes provided for in 1953 is approximately 
673.000 men whereas the 1954 budget provides for initial issues to 
350,750. This has resulted in a reduction of approximately $54,600,000, 
and reductions in cost of initial issues have effected a further decrease 
of approximately $2,600,000. As a further saving, nonreimbursable 
issues are reduced $3,200,000, which includes a reduction effected 
through seasonal issues as opposed to complete issues of the initial 
allowance at one time, mentioned siavlends. These reductions are 
partially offset by clothing issues to Korean troops of approximately 
$24,200,000 over the 1953 amount. 

‘This estimate for clothing excludes requirements for depot levels 
and pipeline. These requirements re contained in a stock fund. 

Senator Ferevson. General Powell? 
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us STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. H. B. POWELL, DEPUTY AC OF §, 
ng MANPOWER CONTROL 
er 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


ne 

ed General Powe. This program, “Other military personnel costs,” 
| includes, as its title indicates, the additional expenses contained within 
cs this appropriation for the support of military personnel. It takes 
- into consideration the strength and deployment of the Army, but the 


“~ expenses indicated are not directly proportionate to the number of 
- individuals in the Army. These expenses will include costs for wel- 
*" fare and morale activities, troop information and education activities, 
apprehension of deserters, courts, commissions and bo: rds, chaplains’ 
activities, education of dependents, interest on soldiers’ deposits, death 


gratuity, and the purchase of awards and medals. 


v0) These costs comprise less than 1 percent of the total amount of this 
3. entire appropriation. All of them have one thing in common, they 
0). contribute to making the individual a better soldier. They are per- 
e- sonal in nature and tend to smooth over some of the rough edges of 
ly Army life. This helps to make for a more contented and satisfied 
‘ soldier. In the Army of today this is particularly important because 
f so many young and impressionable men and women are coming into 
Vy the active milit: ary service from civil life. The responsibility for their 
to proper guidance and welfare is a serious one; the funds provided by 


this program assist in carrying out this obligation. 
in A program of this nature is not peculiar to the military services. It 
vi has its counterpart in industry. Most progressive and successful lead- 
ers in industry recognize the value of a well organized plan to satisfy 


S- 
AS the individual needs of its personnel. The man or woman who leads 
a well-rounded life produces more and better work. 
It is estimated that the Army will require during fiscal year 1954 
$34,898,000 to pay the expenses to be incurred under this program. 
This estims ate represents a decrease from fiscal year 1953 of $2,322,000. 
iS Senator Fereuson. Colonel Isaacs ! 
ly 
le STATEMENT OF COL. GEORGE E. ISAACS, CHIEF, SPECIAL SERVICES 
M DIVISION, TAGO, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
y 
0 MORALE AND WELFARE ACTIVITIES 
0 
2 Colonel Isaacs. Mr. Chairman, as Chief of the Special Services 
le Division in The Adjutant General’s Office of the Department of the 
d Army, I would like to present a brief background on the various 
il phases of our program in justification of the appropriated fund re 
‘e quest for fiscal ror 1954. The estimate before you contains a request 
y in the amount of $10,019,000 and is requested under the appropriation 
: “Military personnel, Army, project 1510, welfare and morale activi- 
ls ties.” This amount for fiscal year 1954 represents a per capita cost of 


$6.82 per man per year, or about $0.57 per man per month. 
FUNCTION OF SPECIAL SERVICES 


The mission of the Army Special Services recreational program is 
to stimulate, develop, and maintain the mental and physical well-being 
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of military personnel through voluntary participation in planned 
recreation activities. 

This program is designed to provide the military personnel of the 
Army with well rounded, wholesome, entertaining, and constructive 
recreation during off-duty hours. 


ACTIVITIES 


IT would like to highlight some of the activities that make up this 
program : 

Sports: Our objective is to provide a well-balanced, compre- 
po a program of sports encompassing all levels of ability and 

chelons of command. Competitive sports appeal to most military 
oe rsonnel and contribute greatly to their physical fitness and mental 
alertness. All activities of this program begin at the small unit level 
and provide an outlet for the interests and needs of the maximum 
number of individuals. These activities develop and sustain esprit 
de corps and teamwork, which is of great importance to the ultimate 
effectiveness of all military operations. 

2. Service clubs: The Army Service Club is a very essential part 
of the recreation program. These clubs, located on the military reser- 
vation, are the hub around which the social life of the enlisted per- 
sonnel revolves. They provide free-time social activities and make 
available an interesting, constructive social life in pleasant, attractive 
surroundings. In Army service clubs, enlisted personnel, at rio expense 
to themselves, may entertain their families and friends and take 
part in a diversified program of recreational activities. To insure 
efficient, economical, and continuous operation, the clubs are staffed 
by professionally trained club directors. To establish and maintain 
a wholesome environment with a cheerful and relaxing atmosphere, 
the clubs must also be comfortably and adequately furnished. 

3. Libraries: The Army library program provides a necessary 
diversion from assigned duties and encourages the use of library 
resources for information; technical reading; military, vocational 
and educational training; recreation; and general reference. Library 
service is provided at installations, Army hospitals, and in the field 
wherever troops are stationed. This program compares favorably 
with the most progressive in civilian public libraries and is operated by 
professionally qualified librarians. Bookmobiles, portable library 
units, and distribution of monthly paperbound book kits provide serv- 
ice to troops in isolated areas. 

4. Crafts shops: This program, although relatively new, is becom- 
ing increasingly popular. Most installations, both overseas and in 
the continental United States, have well-equipped crafts shops to 
provide for an ever-increasing interest in crafts such as photography, 
wood and metalworking, plastics, leather, ceramics, modelmaking, 
and many others. Armywide crafts and interservice photography 
contests have created an intense amount of interest. 

Music: Military personnel are interested in music, as evidenced 
by the many instrumental, quartet, and choral groups that have been 
developed at installation level. To stimulate these soldier singing and 
instrumental activities, we provide song folios and orchestrations for 
monthly distribution to commands overseas and in the United States. 
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These folios consist of eight popular songs, with words and piano 
scores, and are tremendously popular. 

6. Soldier shows: Another interesting activity is the soldier show 
program, wherein military personnel are the actors, stagehands, set 
designers, and even the authors and producers. These shows are devel- 
— at unit and installation level. 

Professional entertainment: Live professional entertainment 
oie are provided the Armed Forces by USO-C amp Shows, Inc., 
through the cooperation of the Hollywood Coordinating Committee 
and the entertainment industry as a whole. This joint program of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force is provided at minimum expense to 
the Government. This expense includes transportation, messing, and 
billeting only, and is shared jointly by the three services. The goal of 
the Armed Forces professional entertainment program is to provide 
a continuing flow of professional show units and celebrities to all parts 
of the world where American troops are stationed. 

8. Other activities: Locally, other activities are sponsored through 
community relations by maintaining close contact with civic groups 
and organizations. In addition to the activities mentioned, each in- 
stallation and command may select, develop, and maintain certain 
activities peculiar to their locale or situation. In general, Special 
Services will undertake any proper recreational activity which is de- 
sired by the military personnel and which will increase their satisfac 
tion with military life. 

Appropriated funds are requested to provide the necessary person- 
nel to administer and operate this program, as well as to provide the 
athletic and recreational supplies and equipment required to conduct 
an overall, effective recreation program. 

We are prepared to explain and justify each item of the budget to 
the extent that you desire. 

Senator Ferauson. Colonel McCormick ? 


STATEMENT OF COL. OTIS McCORMICK, CHIEF, TROOP INFORMATION 
AND EDUCATION DIVISION 


TROOP INFORMATION AND EDUCATION 


Colonel McCormick. This request for funds is for the conduct of 
troop information and for academic education below college-graduate 
level in the Army. ‘Troop information and academic education have 
two separate but interrelated functions. Troop information motivates 
the soldier by developing his understanding of his role in the Army 
and through keeping him informed on the conditions, policies, and 
events that affect him as an individual. Through academic education, 
educationally substandard individuals are raised to a level which will 
enable them to absorb military training satisfactorily and to under- 
stand the troop information imparted to them. Troop education is 
also used to instruct men in certain academic subjects that will assist 
them in specialist training, and it also gives individuals the oppor- 
tunity of increasing their education by off-duty time study, thus mak- 
ing them more valuable as soldiers and as citizens. 
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TROOP INFORMATION 


The Army believes that the soldier who understands his responsi- 
bilities for service, who understands the “why” of policies, orders, and 
events that affect him, who is familiar with and interested in inter- 
national and national affairs, especially those that affect him and his 
family, will be a well-motivated soldier, will perform his duties in a 
more efficient and cheerful manner, will have the correct attitude for 
service in defense of his country, will be less suse eptible to unfounded 
rumors and to the clever and often plausible propaganda and other 
subversive activities of tnose who attack our country by weakening 
the morale of our soldiers. 

To take care of these informational needs of the soldier the Army 
has developed an extensive system of troop information. This system, 
employing within limits of funds and material the best available 
means of mass communication, is a responsibility of command. No 
parallel system of political commissars is used or tolerated, because 
the Army considers that imparting troop information is a distinct 
function of command and an important element of leadership. 


INFORMATION PROBLEMS 


Information problems develop in all echelons from the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the lowest unit. Some problems are common to 
all services, others apply to only one, while still others pertain to a 
single command. The commanders in Europe have many informa- 
tional problems that are not common to the Far East. The problems 
at Fort Sam Houston will differ from those at Fort Dix. 

Solving this multiplicity of information problems requires a sys- 
tematic approach to identification of the problems, preparation of 
material, and selection of means for furnishing the information neces- 
sary. The Army has developed minimum standards for troop in- 
formation which all troops must achieve. These standards of infor- 
mation are applicable to all phases of a soldier’s service, including 
his period of service in the Reserve. 

During basic training a series of conferences is presented to assist 
the new soldier in adjustment to military life, to teach him his mission 
and his responsibilities for service, to review citizenship, to teach him 
the dangers of communism, its threat to our American way of life and 
its methods of operation, to develop pride in service through instruc- 
tion in the history of the Army, to teach the necessity for being cost- 
conscious for economical use of equipment and supplies, and to create 
in him an understanding of the necessity for tough training. 

After basic training and during service in the United States, troop 
information takes the form of current news, explanation of policies, 
orders and directives that affect men personally, special problems de- 
veloped in the Army at all levels such as soldier-community relation- 
ship, cost-consciousness, absence without leave. 


ORTENTATION COURSE 


Before going to Europe or the Far East the soldier is given a 4- 
hour orientation course designed to inform him of his mission overseas, 
give him a general idea of the people, the country, and the culture, 
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and orient him on his conduct as a representtive of the United States. 
The soldier gets more detailed information upon arrival overseas and, 
in addition to topics required by the Army, is given information of 
local concern to the. command. For instance, in France the soldier is 
oriented on his mission, the French people, history and geography of 
France, his conduct, his status in the community. He is also given 
instruction in the French language. 

Before returning to the United States ithe soldier is given a return 
orientation called “Things to remember,” which is in essence a review 
of his mission and what the United States has accomplished. In this 
the soldier is reminded that when talking to his friends and relatives 
he is the expert and should be as factual as possible in his utterances. 

Prior to discharge the soldier is given a talk telling him how he has 
contributed to the defense of the Nation, what he will do at the 
separation center, and that he has more service in the Reserve. 

At all times the soldier :s required to know his present mission—why 
he is at his particular station and in his particular job; the history 
of his unit; the names of his commanding officers; the price of equip- 
ment which he handles regularly ; why United States troops are fight- 
ing in Korea. 


MEDIA USED IN PRESENTING INFORMATION 


In presenting this information a variety of media are used. The 
formal presentation is in a command conference in which the basis 
for the presentation is contained in pamphlets published by the 
Department of Defense, Department of Army, and the various major 
commands as well as in material prepared locally. This conference 
is held on duty time as a part of the regular training schedule. Other 
information is imparted informally on a continuing basis. In addi- 
tion, Army newspapers, troop information radio stations overseas, 
and posters, pamphlets, films, and books are used. 

The Army publishes two daily newspapers—a Far East and a 
European edition of Stars and Stripes—and also 464 unit newspapers 
varying from a 4- to 6-page printed weekly paper to daily mimeo- 
graphed newssheets used primarily in combat. The Stars and 
Stripes, using news from national wire services and from its own 
reporters, prints factual and impartial news and carries sports, fea- 
tures, and comics. The weekly unit papers carry local news and 
information. These papers, except for mimeographed newssheets, 
are published without expense to the Government except for the 
pay of military personnel. 


TROOP INFORMATION BROADCASTING STATIONS 


The Army operates over 70 troop information radio broadcasting 
stations overseas. These carry news, information and education 
material, and entertainment. These stations are operated for the 
benefit of all services within the area. In Germany, Austria, Trieste, 
the Far East, and Panama, the Army is responsible for this radio 
service for all services. 

Our troops information activities are widespread, extending to 
every location where troops are stationed. The value of this activity 
in increasing efficiency through understanding and in raising morale 
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through knowledge and motivation is great; without this detailed 
information our troop problems would increase considerably. 

In 1951, the P reparedness Subcommittee of the Committee on Armed 
Services, United States Senate, in its reports stated, and I quote from 
page 5, 36th report: “Good troop information programs contribute 
to good morale. The American soldier, if indoctrinated with the 
‘why’ of his service, accepts his military responsibility with interest, 
courage, and devotion. 

Page 10, 36th report: “Morale is generally good. Good troop in 
formation programs have generally been effective in maintaining good 
morale; however, information programs could be improved at some 
installations.” 


EDUCATION 


Our academic education, most of which is conducted during the 
soldier’s off-duty time, is divided into basic, intermediate, high school, 
and college unde -reraduate levels. 

Our first objective is to raise the level of educationally substandard 
men to the equivalent of fourth grade completion. This is the lowest 
level at which we believe men can satisfactorily absorb training. A 
greater proportion of this group than of anv other furnishes our 
disciplinary cases, and our troublemakers. Men on the fringe of 
illiteracy must be raised educationally before they can understand 
their responsibilities as soldiers. About 18 percent of the men in- 
ducted are potenti: ally in this group and about half of these pass our 
tests measuring fourth grade completion. The remainder, 9 percent 
deficient educationally in reading, writing, and arithmetic, must be 
schooled. This schooling is conducted on duty time. 

We also have many men inducted within the continental United 
States who cannot speak English. These must be taught the funda- 
mentals of English before they can assume the responsibilities of a 
sok lie oT. 

The intermediate level consists of those who have comp yleted basic 
education but have not completed eighth grade. We have many men in 
this category. 

On the high school and college level we furnish four types of off- 
duty time study: Correspondence and self-teaching courses of the 
United States Armed Forces Institute, correspondence courses of 
various colleges and universities, group study classes taught by quali- 
fied military or civilian teachers, and tuition assistance classes at 
civilian schools. 

Foreign-language instruction in oversea areas is extensive. We 
have investigated various methods of instruction and are constantly 
improving our materials and instructional methods. Officers and 
men who can converse in the language of the country in which they 
are stationed obtain a better understanding of the people of the 
country and, equally important, create a more favorable attitude 
toward the American people. 

In order to insure the best counseling and instruction, the Army 
has employed many civilian education advisers and councilors. 
These skilled civilian educators are located at the various education 
centers, some 400, throughout the Army. All men, except those in 
the combat zone and those at isolated points, can avail themselves of 
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the personal advice of these educators who also supervise group study 

classes. Where personal contact cannot be made, the services of 
Troop L and E. officers are available. Furthermore, through USAFI 
the soldier may obtain personal advice by mail on courses of study to 
pursue. 

In oversea areas, the Army operates United States Armed Forces 
institutes for the common use of all services. These procure educa 
tional material from and make statistical reports to the United States 
Armed Forces Institute at Madison, Wis. The two larger of these, 
Europe and Japan, grade lessons and offer all services available 
USAFI, Madison, Civilian personnel employed in those USAFTs 
are paid from Army Yeaa While this operation increases the need 
for Army funds, it does not increase overall funds needed for edu 
cational services for the Department of Defense as a whole 


FUITION AID FOR MILITARY PERSONNEI 


We are asking for funds for tuition aid for military personnel en 


rolled in off-duty courses at civilian institutions. We are asking for 
payment for 75 percent of tuition for the enlisted personne] and 
percent for officers. 

Payment of partial tuition is authorized for undergraduate work 
nly. No graduate study is permitted under this program. Furthe1 


more, courses in college are restricted to those that lead to a degree i 
the arts or sciences. Payment is made only to accredited institutions 
Approximately 30 percent of the Regular Army officers and 60 pei 
cent of other officers on active duty do not have ilege degrees. 
Most of these Regular Army officers were integrated into the Army 
ifter World War LI. Their education was interrupted DY ae litary 


service and the greater portion are or were not eligible for educatio 

aid under Public Law 346, 78th Congress because they remained in the 
Army. The Army has an est: ablisl ied policy 1 ultimately bri oiling 
all Regular officers to the college graduate level. Many officers in the 
grades of major and lieutenant colonel find themselves handicapped 


for various positions within the Army if they lack a college education 

A formal education is a good basis upon which to build the type 
of leadership and the type of duty performance the American people 
expect in the officers of the Army. While some oflicers with limited 
formal education have risen to high positions they have been the 
exceptions. Such men, natural leaders, have educated themselves. 

Officers are called upon to perform inany tasks other than lea ing 
troops in combat. There are innumerable tasks connected with plan- 
ning, development of policy, work with foreign armies and officials 
of foreign governments. In the course of their duties they are called 
upon to instruct in ROTC units, to speak before civic organizations, 
to confer with national and internatinal leaders, to appear before com- 
mittees of Congress. 

The younger officer, of course, has limited duties of this type. ae 
when the officer reaches the grades of major and lieutenant colonel, 3 
then he begins to need this educational background in order to pet be m 
the best possib le job for his Government. 

All this instruction is held during the student’s off-duty time.. Some 
schools held night classes at military installations. In cooperation 
with the other services the Army arranged for the University of 
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Maryland to offer these opportunities in Europe, University of Cali- 
fornia in the Far East, and Louisiana State University in the Carib- 
bean area. The Army, as is common practice in industry, pays a por- 
tion of the tuition fee. During fiscal year 1953, no tuition aid was 
given Army officers because of congressional restriction. 


RESULTS OF EDUCATION PROGRAM 


During fiscal year 1952, our main educs oo results were: 43,870 
fourth and fifth grade certificates issued, 6,235 eighth grade certifi 
cates issued, 46,046 individuals reached high school prtig yn 
through the high school general educational de velopment test, 8,405 
individuals reached first -year college equivalency through the college 
level GED test. 

There were 9,619 USAFI courses completed, 147,650 group-study 
classes completed, and 16,254 course completions in civilian schools. 
These are course completions, not individuals participating. 

Senator Frrauson. General Sawyer? 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE 
APPREHENSION OF DESERTERS 


General Sawyer. Gentlemen, the four projects for which I have 
budget responsibility under the heading “Other Military Personnel 
Costs” are 1530, “Apprehension of deserters”; 1540, “Courts, commis- 
sions and boards”; 1570, “Interest on soldiers’ deposits”; and 1580, 
“Gratuity upon death.” The detailed estimates are thar on pages 75 
through 77 and 85 and 86 of the justifications. In general, the require- 
ments have a definite relation to the size of the Army, turnover, and 
actuarial experience. 

Of the $875,000 requested under the heading, “Apprehension of de- 
serters,” $371,000 is required for travel inc ident to the apprehension 
and delivery of persons absent without leave; $310,000 for payment of 
rewards to civil officers and/or citizens for the apprehension or de- 
livery of AWOL’s, including the cost of confinement of military 
prisoners in nonmilitary fac ilities ; $104,000 for the gratuitous issue of 
toilet articles and tobacco to prisoners in guardhouses and post stock- 
ades; and $90,000 for donations to gene1 ‘aly prisoners upon release from 
confinement and to those disch: arged for fraudulent enlistment. The 
overall request for fiscal year 1954 is approximately $577,000 less than 
estimated current year usage. The reduction results from a change 
in defense policy, enabling the Army to charge travel expense of guard 
used for the purpose of returning personnel, AWOL or in desertion, 
to military control against the pay of the returned member. 

The fiscal year 1954 request for expenses of courts-martial, courts = 
inquiry, military commissions, and retiring boards is at the current yes 
level of $315,000. Current year obligations approximated $27 4, 000 
through April. 


INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 
The fiscal year 1954 request for “Interest on soldiers’ deposits,” is 


$1,800,000. This project provides for payment of interest on any sum 
of not less than $5 deposited by enlisted personnel in “Pay of the Army 
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Deposit Fund” for a period of 6 months or longer. Interest accrues 
at a rate of 4 percent per annum, payable upon withdrawal of the 
deposit. As of April 30, 1953, the balance on deposit in “Pay of the 
Army Deposit Fund” exceeded $38 million with obligations for interest 
payments approximating $1,413,000 for the 10 months of the current 
fiscal year. Notwithstanding the very large turnover in enlisted per- 
sonnel in fiscal year 1953, the number of soldiers participating in this 
savings program increased steadily from 247,000 in July 1952 to ap- 
proximately 300,000 in April 1953. On this basis it is estimated that 
the fiscal year 1954 requirement will approximate $1,800,000. 


DEATH GRATUITY 


The fiscal year 1954 request for death gratuity totals $7,327,000. The 
eratuity is equal to 6 months’ pay, as distinguished from allowances, 
at the rate received by the officer or enlisted person at date of death. 
Order of precedence of beneficiaries is determined by law. The 1954 
requirement provides for normal deaths within the 1954 troop pro- 
gram, plus provision for battle deaths resulting from continuation of 
the war throughout fiscal year 1954. 

This concludes my statement. 

Senator Frercuson. The following information has been submitted 
in answer to a request earlier in the day. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


UNITED STATES SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE IN EUROPE 
(See p. 623) 


In April 1952 with the dissolution of the North Atlantic Council Deputies and 
the absorption of their functions by the North Atlantic Council in Permanent 
Session, the United States special representative in Europe became the United 
States permanent representative to the North Atlantic Council. Ambassador 
William H. Draper, Jr., was originally appointed to this position and served 
until recently. 

The United States special representative in Europe is the senior United States 
civilian representative in Europe responsible for North Atlantic Treaty and 
Mutual Security Program matters. He is responsible to the President and rep- 
resents the United States Government as a whole, acting as an agent of the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, the Director of Mutual Security, and 
the Mutual Security Agency. 

The organization of the Office of the Special Representative consists of his 
immediate office and central staff; a Deputy for Economic Affairs, who is the 
adviser on economic matters which fall generally within the areas of interest of 
the Mutual Security Agency ; a Deputy for Defense Affairs who is the adviser on 
defense matters with which the Department of Defense is primarily interested 
and a Deputy for Political Affairs, who is the adviser on political matters of 
primary concern to the Department of State. 

Personnel are assigned to the Office of the Special Representative in Europe 
by the Department of State, the Department of Defense, and the Muual Securiy 
Agency in general relation to their responsibilities and interest. As of May 
31, 1953, there were employed approximately 551 civilians and 46 military, or 
a total of 597 personnel, consisting of approximately 440 civilians supported by 
the Mutual Security Agency, 65 civilians supported by the Department of 
State, and 46 civilians and 46 military, or a total of 92, by the Department of 
Defense. 

The special representative in Europe serves as the United States permanent 
representative to the North Atlantic Council; he acts for the Secretary of State 
in Europe in dealing multilaterally with North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
policy matters and political aspects of the treaty; and he acts for the Secretary 
of Defense in Europe in relation to North Atlantic Treaty and Mutual Security 
Program matters. At the present time the Office of the Special Representative 
also provides certain support to the international staff and the NaATO Annual 
Review Group. 
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The staff elements of the Office of the Special Representative in Europe oper 
ate as a coordinated organization to avoid duplication and overlapping and no 
single major office is supported entirely by one agency. The immediate Office 
of the Special Representative and the staff offices concerned with operating 
plans and policies, administration, information, legal, and similar matters con- 
sist of 214 civilians and 18 military, or a total of 232 persons. Of this number, 
207 civilians are supported by the Mutual Security Agency, 7 civilians by the 
Department of State, and 18 military by the Department of Defense. The Office 
of the Deputy for Economie Affairs consists of 198 civilians, of which 197 are 
supported by the Mutual Security Agency and 1 by the Department of State 
The Office of the Deputy for Political Affairs consists of 38 civilians and 1 
military, of which 3 eivilians are supported by MSA, 35 by the Department of 
State, and 1 military by the Department of Defense. The Office of the Deputy 
for Defense Affairs includes 60 civilians and 26 military, or a total of 86 persons, 
of which 15 civilians are supported by Mutual Security funds, 45 civilians and 
26 military are provided by the Department of Defense 

\t the present time there are 34 civilians assigned to special activities includ 
ing the international staff and the NATO Annual Review Group, of which 12 
civilians are supported by the Mutual Security Agency, and 22 civilians by the 
Department of State. Similarly, there are 7 civilians and 1 military assigned to 
the Office of the Special Representative in connection with the Mutual Defense 
Assistance Control Act, the so-called “Battle Act,” consisting of 6 civilians sup 
ported by MSA funds and 1 civilian and 1 military provided by the Department 
of Defense. 

Significant reductions have been made in the total staff of the Office of the 
Special Representative in line with changes in emphasis and programs, and 
further reductions are proposed in the budget program for the fiscal year 1954 


GOVERNMENT TRANSPORTATION 
(See p. 636) 


Transportation at Government expense is provided for the movement of author- 
ized dependents and household effects for military personnel on active duty on 
permanent change of station or on indeterminate temporary duty or detached 
service and for civilian employees on permanent change of station to and from 
overseas areas, 

In general, neither officers nor enlisted men of the armed services are tran 
ferred overseas on a permanent change of station unless they have a minimum 


of 6 months obligated service remaining. In some cases this minimum obligated 
period is 2 years... Members may be ordered to a place within the United States 
or overseas on a temporary-duty basis for periods not to exceed 5 months, except 
in unusual circumstances. When ordered transferred on a permanent-change-of 
station basis, each member is currently authorized to have his household goods 
shipped to his new station at Government expense. Automobiles are specifically 
excluded from household goods as defined in the Joint Travel Regulations which 
are applicable to all of the uniformed services. Members may have their private 
automobiles shipped overseas on Government vessels on a space-available basis. 
Each member is limited to a maximum weight allowance as prescribed in the 
Joint Travel Regulations. These allowances are different for each rank o1 
grade. For example, a second lieutenant is authorized a maximum of 7,000 
pounds and a first liewtenant is authorized a maximum of 7,500 pounds. Cur 
rently, and until July 1, 1953, individual shipments are restricted to a maximum 
of 9,000 pounds by section 632, Defense Appropriation Act of 1953 

When ordered to perform temporary duty away from his permanent-duty 
station, each member is permitted to have his household goods shipped to the 
place where he is to perform such temporary duty and returned to his permanent 
station at Government expense. However, the maximum weight allowances for 
temporary change of station are considerably less than those prescribed for 
permanent change of station. For example, a colonel is authorized only 800 
pounds and a second lieutenant is allowed a maximum of 600 pounds. Ship 
ments under these circumstances may not exceed these maximum allowances 
except as authorized by the military head of each service for each individual 
ease, 





Senator Frerauson. We will recess until tomorrow morning at 9; 30 
here in this room. 
(Whereupon, at 4:05 p. m., Monday, June 15, 1953, a recess was 


taken until Tuesday, June 16, 1953, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, JUNE 16, 1953 


Unrrep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, a t. 

The subcommittee met at 9:30 a. m.., pursuant to recess, in room 
K-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson (chairman of the subcom 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ferguson, Saltonstall, Smith, McCarran, Me 
Clellan, and Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; LT. GEN. W. B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; 
BRIG. GEN. R. W. COLGLAZIER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4; BRIG. GEN. L. E. COTULLA, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; LT. COL. C. A. HIBBERT, 
G4; BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, 0QMG; COL. J. B. CLEARWATER, 
OQMG; MAJ. GEN. F. W. FARRELL, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-3; MILLARD WEST; BRIG. GEN. HERBERT B. POWELL, 
DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; RALPH N. NYE; COL. 
CHARLES W. MORGAN, SUPPLY DIVISION, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-4; J. E. CODD, BUDGET DIVISION, OCA; MAJ. GEN. S. B. 
HAYS, DEPUTY, THE SURGEON GENERAL; COL. LAWRENCE E. 
SCHLANSER, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1; BRIG. GEN. 
PAUL F. YOUNT, ACTING CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION; MAJ. GEN. 
HUGH M. MILTON II, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS; THOMAS L. McCRARY, CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGE- 
MENT SECTION, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G4; COL. W. A. CARTER, CHIEF, SERVICE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G4; AND K. E. 
TURNER, DEPUTY CHIEF, LOGISTIC SERVICES BRANCH 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frreuson. The committee will come to order, please. 
General Palmer, you are the Assistant Chief of Staff of G-4? 
General Parmer. That is right. 
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Senator Frreuson. And you have a statement this morning in rela- 
tion to maintenance and operation of the Army $ 

General Parmer. That is correct. 

Senator Frreuson. We will insert in the record the justification 
statement and then you may proceed with your statement. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, Estimate, 
iy z 1953 1954 


Appropristion or estimate $4, 950, 400, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 858) from- 
“Army National Guard” 
““Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’’ 
‘Army troining”’ 
“Chemic*l service, Army” 
“Contingencies of the Army” 


$4, 720, 000, 000 





“Contingent expenses, Department of the Army” 30, 000, 000 
‘*Engineer service, Army”’ 1, OO1, 289, 9R2 
‘Field exercises, Army”’ 16, 000, 000 
“*Finence service, Army”’ 156, 259, 587 
“Inter-American rel*tions, Depertment of the Army” 388, 000 
*“*Mointenance snd operstion, Military Academy” 6, 305, 000 
**Medic*l and hospitel department, Army” § 
“‘Ordnance service and supplies, Army” A 
“Organized reserves’’ 

*“‘Querterm*ster service, Army” 1, 556 


“‘Soleries, Department of the Army” 
“‘Siene] service of the Army’”’ 
“Transportation service, Army” 
Transferred to 
“Salaries and e 








venses, Renegotiation Board’’ pursuant 


to 31 U. S. C. Sle —41, 594 
“Operating exrenses, General Services Administration”’ 
prrsvant to 5 U.S. C. 630e — 531, 837 — 283, 213 
“Military nersonnel, Army,” pursuant to Public Law 
431, 82d Congress —8, 134, 005 
“Military personnel, Army” pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 —88, 000, 000 
“Military personnel, Army” pursuant to 67 Stat. 16 | — 240, 000, 000 
Adj"sted avpronriation or estimate : 5, 751, 273, 295 | 4, 622,116, 787 | 4, 720, 000, 000 
Prior-year balance available 125, 000, 000 
Balance transferred (pursvant to 63 Stat. 585) from | 
“Chemical service, Army” 2, 000, 000 


“Qnartermaster service, Army” 

“Signal service of the Army” | 
Available from subsequent year | 250, 000, 000 

| 

| 

| 


Available in prior year eae —250, 000. 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts 102, 323, 423 90, 462, 911 85, 469, 000 
Total available for obligation 6, 190, 191, 718 | 4, 587, 579, 698 | 4, 805, 469, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year , — 125, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for ad- | 
ministrative reappropriation in subsequent year) o —19, 630, 180 —75, 645, 543 


ee a | 6,045, 561, 538 | 4, 511,934,155 | 4, 805, 469, 000 





Obligations incurred 
Comparative transfer from— 


“Procurement and production, Army” | 16, 856, 429 |_..._. 
“Army National Guard” | 1, 409, 072 1, 913, 200 
“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps”’ | 235, 641 | 
“Organized Reserves” } 515, 624 
“‘Government and relief in occupied areas, Army”’ | 98, 694 77, 000 
“Maintenance and operation, certain Federal water | 

mains outside District of Columbia’”’ 11, 552 
“Local currency operations,”’ Japan, Department of | 

Defense 125, 178, 905 115, 294, 452 
Goods and services paid by the Federal Republic of 

Germany as costs of occupation 429, 492, 643 455, 827, 193 

Comparative transfer to 

“Military personnel, Army” —101, 191, 000 ~101, 941, 000 
“Research and development, Army”’ 4, 351, 563 —170, 000 
“Maintenance and operations, Air Force”’ 609, 000 
“ 






laries and expenses, Office of Public Information” —300, 000 


‘Salaries and exrenses, Renegotiation Board” —56, 935 
“Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological 
Survey” ~4, 490. 705 


Total obligations 6, 508, 969,895 | 4. 982,326,000 | 4, 805, 469. 000 
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DEFENSE APPROPRIATIONS, 1954 
Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1952 I stim ite, Estimate, 


DIRECT OPLIGATIONS 














1. Forces and facilities $1, 634, 669, 031 $780, 009, 625 $824. 763, 000 
2. Training 72, 208, 724 72, 146, OOK 72, 280, 000 
Command and management 147, 416, 335 149, 257, 000 137, 000, 000 
4. Supply distrifution system 1, 731, 653, 613 | 1, 430. 029, 464 | 1, 278. 760, 000 
5. Army-wide services 202, 974, 635 150, 047, 000 125, 392, 000 
6. Medical care 273, 222, 555 52. B73, OO 16 000 
7. Estal lish ment-wide activities 169, 089, 399 186, 417. 000 245, 584, 000 
8. Military personnel procurement 11, 301, 618 ), 650, OOF 1, 710. 000 
9. Transportation services 851, O88, 269 861, 354, 000 892. 000. 000 
10. Civilian components 30. 209, 77 0. 056, 461 6, 721, 000 
11. Industrial mobilization 37, 413, 829 22, 852, 000 20, 514, 000 
12. Installation support 1, 244, 498, 691 | 1, 047 539 913. 000. 000 
Total direct obligations 6, 406, 646, 472 | 4,891, 863, 089 | 4, 720, 000. 000 
ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
Forces and facilities 2 142. 771 474, 375 626, 000 
Training 210. SRF 150. 000 150, 000 
Command and management 1, 493, 799 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
4. Supply distrit ution system 6, 867, 536 11, 272, 000 
5. Armywide services 50, 000 219, 000 
Medical care 7 41, 726, G00 39, 160, 000 
7. Estat lishmentwide activities 1 550 R38. 000 2 200. COO 
9. Transrortation services 21, 502, 206 8, 142, 000 6, 942, 000 
10. Civilian components 33. 539 539 
11. Industrial mot ilization 709, 728 500, 000 500. 000 
12. Installation support 7. 031, 574 19, 881, 461 22, 900, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from j 
other accounts 102, 323, 423 90, 462, 911 85, 469, 000 
Total obligations 6, 508, 969,895 4, 982, 326,000 | 4, 805, 469, 000 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


General Patmer. The current. logistics support of the Army—in- 
cluding partial support of the Republic of Korea Army —_ other 
U.N. forces in Korea—accounts for a total of $4.1 billion, « wr approxi- 
mately 87 percent of the entire estimate for the maintenance saad a 
ations appropriation for fiscal year 1954. The programs included i 
this portion of the estimate are primarily the responsibility of the 
Army Technical Services, under the direction and control of the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G—4. 

The logistics portions of the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion are contained in the following major programs: Forces and facil- 
ities (1100) ; supply distribution system (1400) ; medical care (1600) ; 
transportation services (2100); industrial mobilization (2300); and 
installation support (2900). The fiscal year 1954 estimate for these 
programs totals $4.1 billion and includes all funds required for the 
local support of our troops in Germany and Japan, which were 
financed in part by those governments in prior years. The comparable 
figures, including on financed by the German and Japanese 
Governments were $5.8 billion in fiscal year 1952 and $4.3 billion in 
fiscal year 1953. The fiscal year 1954 estimate, and comparable figures 
for fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 for all of these programs are 
summarized in the table below. 
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Summary, logistics portions of the maintenance and operations appropriation 





| 
eo er 

> SCE ef Fiscal yes Fiscal year 

Program Ft =? ” 2 - t my 
1100. Forces and facilities | $1, 634, 669 $780, 010 | $824, 76: 
1400. Supnly distrioution system | 1, 731, 654 1, 430, 029 1, 278, 760 
1600. Medical care 273, 223 163, 57¢ 
2100. Transportation services 851, 908 | 4] 892, 000 
2300. Industria] mo/ilization 37, 414 22, 852 >| 20, 514 
2900. Installation support 1, 244; 499 1, 017,37 372 | 913, 004 


otal 5, 773, 457 4, 294, 200° 4, 092, 61 


The fiscal year 1952 obligation figure reflects heavy demands for 
initial equipment and for the est: ablishment of stock levels and supply 
pipelines to support the expanded Army. These nonrecurring de 
mands were substantially satisfied in that year. This is the principal 
reason for the sharp reduction in obligations during fiscal year 1953, 
when demands for logistic support were generally on a current re 
placement basis. The fiscal year 1954 estimate is also on a current re 
placement basis, assuming continued support of combat in Korea at 
the fiscal year 1953 rate, except that it provides for initial issue and 
supply pipelines for the augmented ROK Army. Despite this added 
requirement, the aggregate estimate for fiscal year 1954 is approxi 
mately $200 million below expected obligations in the current year. 
This lower estimate is the result of major reductions in the estimates 
for the supply distribution system and for installation support, which 
have more than offset increases in other programs. 

Program 1100, “Forces and facilities,” provides for procurement of 
supplies and organizational equipment for Army troops units, includ 
ing the reserve forces. It also provides for the supply of similar 
items for the Republic of Korea Army and certain other U. N. forces 
in Korea. This program contains funds for a great variety of items 
required to support the active forces, but does not include subsistence 
and individual clothing, which are provided for in the military per- 
sonnel appropriation, or ammunition and major items of equipment 
included in the procurement and production appropriation. ‘The pro- 
gram reflects more directly the demands of combat in Korea and the 
cost of the ROK augmentation than any other program within the 
maintenance and operations appropriation. 

Fiscal year 1952 obligations in this program total approximately 
$1.6 billion which included large nonrecurring demands resulting 
from the expansion of the Army. The sharp reduction to $780 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1953 reflects primarily the adjustment of procure- 
ment to a current replacement basis. The estimate of approximately 
$825 million for fiscal year 1954 is based on the assumed continuation 
of combat support through that year plus two major additional re- 
quirements: the support of the Korean Service C orps, which was pre- 
viously budgeted elsewhere, and initial issue and supply pipeline for 
the augmentation of the ROK forces. 


SUPPLY DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 
Proer: 400. “S lv distributi rctem.” ains the f Is re 
rogram 1400, “Supply distribution system,” contains the funds re- 


quired for the operation of the worldwide Army supply system other 
than supply facilities for medical care. It includes the operation of 
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depots in the United States and overseas involving receipt, storage, 
and issue activities and the major repair or rebuild of all Army sup- 
plies and equipment. It also provides for the procurement of all 
repair parts required to maintain Army equipme nt in depots, at posts, 
camps, and stations, and in organized units, and for the procurement 
of certain common supplies for general issue and of depot supplies 
and operating equipment not otherwise provided for. Finally, 
defrays the cost of supply control, cataloging and standardization, 
and the operation of procurement offices and market centers. 


1954 ESTIMATE 


The fiscal year 1954 estimate for this program, approximately $1.3 
billion, is $152 million lower than the fiscal year 1953 estimate and 
more than $400 million below obligations in fiscal year 1952. New 
purchase of spare parts during fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 
are being held below current levels of consumption. ‘To that extent, 
the Army is living off stocks in fiscal year 1953 and will continue to do 
so in fiscal year 1954. This accounts for over $200 million of the 
difference between the estimates for these years and obligations dur 
ing fiscal year 1952. There have also been some significant reductions 
in costs per unit of workload in this program and these will be dis 
cussed in detail by the program director. 

Program 1600, “Medical care,” provides for authorized medical 
care for the active Army and the Reserve forces and also for certain 
medical supplies for ROK Army units and other forces in Korea. 
Included in this program are most of the costs of medical care and 
treatment incurred above the post, camp, and station level. The funds 
requested will provide for the maintenance and operation of general 
and specialized medical treatment facilities in the United States and 
overseas; for the care and hospitalization of Army personnel in areas 
where Army facilities are not available; for the procurement, storage, 
and issue of medical and dental supplies; for the education and train 
ing of Army medical personnel; and for a portion of the operating 
expense of the Surgeon General’s Office. 

The funds requested for fiscal year 1954, $164 million, are approxi- 
mately $11 million above the estimate for fiscal year 1953 and $110 
million below the amounts obligated in fiscal year 1952. The fiscal 
year 1952 figure includes over $75 million of nonrecurring procure 
ment, part of which was for a limited procurement of mobilization 
reserves and part for the establishment of supply levels for the ex 
panded Army. During fiscal year 1953, part of the cost of continuing 
to support combat in Korea was absorbed by drawing down reserve 
stocks. The fiscal year 1954 estimate provides for full support of 
current requirements in keeping with the principles of the stock fund 
operation, as well as for the initial issue of some medical items to the 
augmented ROK forces. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


Program 2100, “Transportation services,” provides for the trans 
portation of supplies and equipment from the first destination after 
procurement to the central distribution points serving the worldwide 
deployment of Army troops. The funds supporting this program 


RAKR7T2—_HA—-t. 1 +S 
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provide for the payment of commercial line haul transportation 
charges, for the cost of ocean transportation of troop support supplies 
and equipment, including petroleum products, for the cost of leasing 
of transportation equipme nt and contracting for transportation serv- 
ices, and for the operating expenses of ports - and other tr: ansportation 
facilities. The estimates include funds for the cross-service support 
of the Navy and the Air Force. 

The pee for fiscal year 1954, $892 million, exceeds the estimate 
for fiscal year 1953 by $31 million, and - amount obligated in fiscal 
year 1952 by "$40 million. The fiscal year 1953 estimate, however, is 
not adequate to cover all anticipated eae and funds will be made 
available through reprograming to raise the total to approximately 
the amount requested for fiscal year 1954. The difference of $40 
million between fiscal year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 is attributable to 
a corresponding increase in a classified project. Reductions in cost 
and workload in commercial line haul transportation have been offset 
by an equivalent increase in cost and workload in ocean transporta- 
tion. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 


Program 2300, “Industrial mobilization,” provides for essential 
pre-D-day planning to assure swift and efficient mobilization of in- 
dustry to meet wartime needs and for the maintenance and protection 
of facilities and equipment held in standby status. The potential im- 
portance of this program is far greater than the relatively small 
portion of total Army funds devoted to it. Improvements in our 
plans to make rapid and effective use of the great industrial capacity 
of the United States when war comes can both reduce the amount of 
war reserves which must be provided before D-day and increase the 
effectiveness of our forces in the critical early stages of a global war. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 is approxim: itely $2 million below 
the fiscal year 1953 estimate and $17 million below the figure for fiscal 
year 1952. The fiscal year 1954 estimate anticipates continuation of 
the program at ap proximately the current level, except for a $2 
million reduction in the gage procurement program. ‘The higher 
figure for fiscal year 1952 Teflects the larger number of plants in in- 
active status at that time and the reduction of a backlog of work in 
specifications, drawing, and inspections accumulated since the end of 


World War II. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


Program 2900, “Installation support,” brings together in one place 
that portion of the cost of supporting Army programs which is in- 
curred at posts, camps, and stations and other Army installations in 
the United States and overseas. While the costs of this program are 
shown in the President’s budget as part of the several other programs 
which it supports, it is presented and justified as a combined total be- 
cause the various activities can best be examined and evaluated as 
separate activities rather than as fragments of supported programs. 
The major portion of the total funds requested i is for the maintenance 
and repair of real property owned and operated by the Army. The 
program also provides for the operation of supply and service facili- 
ties, including local procurement at Army installations. Support of 
installations operating under an industrial fund is not included in this 
estimate, 
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‘The estimate for fiscal year 1954, $913 million, is $134 million below 
the estimate for fiscal year 1953 and $331 million below the figure for 
fiscal year 1952. The progressive reductions in total costs result from 
(1) the closing of entire installations and ee in the active por 
tions of others during fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954; and 
(2) progressively reduced allowances for installations to be main 
tained. Details as to these and other factors accounting for the reduc- 
tion in costs will be furnished by the program director. 

There is one item of cost, which runs through various parts of the 
bill, which should be mentioned in this general introduction. The 
estimates for personnel contain a total of almost $34 million to pay 
for members of the Army’s civilian Labor Service units in Europe 
and approximately $40 million for the Korean Service Corps. 


LABOR SERVICE UNITS IN EUROP! 


We have had Labor Service units in Europe ever since World War 
II. They have heretofore been paid from the deutschemark budget 
furnished by the German Government. The estimated cost of a total 
man-year strength of about 29,000 is included in the Army budget 
for fiscal year 1954. This includes approximately 5,000 man-years 
for units in France and 24,000 man-years for German units. We can- 
not at this time estimate how much, if any, of the costs of the German 
units will be met from the German contribution to the support of our 
occupation forces. This is still subject to negotiation with the Ger- 
man Government. These units are organized companies with their 
own distinctive uniforms, attached to United States Army commands. 
They are equal in service value to auxiliary troops. Some of them 
are auxiliary units to our medical services; some are auxiliary to our 
engineer troops; some are auxiliary to our signal troops; some are 
guard companies which guard our depots and installations. 

The Korean Service Corps has an authorized strength of 100,000 
men. Its principal function is to handle and transport supplies in 
combat areas where the terrain is such that a large portion of all sup- 
plies, including ammunition, must be carried to the front on the backs 
of men. 

If we lost the Labor Service units or the Korean Service Corps we 
would be forced to use United States soldiers to do the same work, 
and the difference in cost per man is impressive. The annual cost of 
Labor Service units averages $1,150 per man; the average for the 
Korean Service Corps is $400 per man. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SUPPLY PROGRAM AND TECHNICAL SERVICES 


Senator Frereuson. Is there anything you want to add to that 
statement? It has been distributed to the members of the committee. 

General Patmer. I might take a moment, Senator, to introduce my 
self as the officer who is responsible for supervising all Army supp rly 
programs and directing and controlling the seven technical services 
which administer them. I arrived in this assignment after the orig 
inal budget had been prepared. I have taken part in the revision. I 
have come here with witnesses who can give the details on the pro 
gram. 
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Senator Frereuson. I appreciate that you have your witnesses with 
you this morning that we may have their statements, if they have 
statements, and also to answer any questions that may come up. 


EFFECT OF TRUCE ON MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS 


I have some general questions on maintenance and operations and 
logistics. If a truce does come about in Korea, how will that, as far 
as maintenance and operation is concerned and the other parts under 
your jurisdiction, be affected. When I ask that question you may have 
any of your officers who are here answer if you wish. 

General CoLGLAzier. It varies among the activities of the mainte 
nance and operations appropriation. If I may, for example, discuss 
the first. activity, program 1100, “Forces and facilities.” This pro 
gram would be materially affected by an armistice in Korea for the 
reason that it includes such items as fortification materials and it 
includes items that have high combat consumption rates compared to 
peacetime rates. On could expect that there could be savings in this 
project. 

If I may drop down to project 1400, “Supply distribution system, 
for that is another project which would be affected by an armistice 
for the reason that it includes such things as depot operations. Obvi- 
ously, the amount of shipments would not be as great under an armi 
stice as now planned. It also includes the maintenance and rebuild 
of equipment. We would expect a reduction in the amount of mainte- 
nance parts required and also in the maintenance of equipment itself. 

Senator Fercuson. Could we assume that if an armistice was made, 
every effort would be made by the respective services to cut down 
where it was consistent with the armistice so that the money could be 
saved and carried over into the Treasury ? 

General Coie iazier. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. It is a little difficult for us to tell, I suppose, in 
advance just what affect it will have in dollars and cents; is that 
correct ? 

General Corgiazier. That.is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. And it would be very difficult to ascertain just 
what you had to do to keep calculated risks with the armistice so that 
you would know what to do in the future; is that correct? 

General Corciazier. Yes, sir. It depends on the terms of the ar- 
mistice. It depends also on the time element. We have made some 
rather rough estimates. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you have any of those that you can give us 
so that we will have an idea ¢ 


EFFECT OF TRUCE ON FINANCIAL SAVINGS 


General Core.azier. In the maintenance and operations field as a 
whole, sir, it is estimated that if the armistice was effective as of the 
first of the fiscal year, July 1, 1953, and if there were no flareups, that 
is, resumption of-hostilities, it is possible. that approximately $500 
million could be saved during the year. 

Senator Frrauson. On maintenance and operations? 
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General Corenazter. I beg your pardon, sir. I was speaking of the 
amount for military personnel, Army, and maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriations. 


REDUCTION OF KOREAN PERSONNEL 


Senator McCarran. You do not believe you would be able to reduce 
the personnel on the front ¢ 

General Honnen. No, sir, we definitely do not at this time dne to 
the uncertainty of the certainties, of course. 

Senator McCarran. From all appearances over there, I do not think 
you will be able to reduce personnel very much. 

General Honnen. No, sir. Our feeling in general, Senator Me 
Carran, is that until a political settlement resolves this whole thing, 
we cannot afford to bring one man out of there. 

Senator Frereuson. But you would not have to rotate them so fast. 
They would probably stay up front right where they are? 

General Honnen. They would be removed under the terms of the 
truce, Mr. Chairman, to 21 ° miles. 

Senator Frercuson. That is what I mean, a certain distance back. 

General Honnen. Of course, they will not be in combat. 

Senator Frrcuson. Does that mean we will have to build facilities 
that Detciiok back ¢ 

General Honnen. Yes, we will have to have some domiciliary ar 
rangments for those troops in Korea. 

Senator Frrcuson. We have some reserves back farther than that. 
Would we be able to use those? If the armistice requires removal to 
214, miles back, we would have to move this army back and have all 
the facilities ? : 

General HONNEN. We would have to build them some sort of shelter 
to provide cover for them during this period. 

General PALMER. The situation will be that the ar med hostile forces 
will still be opposing each other about 214 miles apart, but they will 
thin down troops that are actually in bunkers up on the front line 
with barbed wire and that sort of thing. The bulk of the troops will 
be brought back somewhat, either in the reserve positions, possibly 5 
miles behind the line and then into larger camps further back. 


IMPROVEMENT OF CAMP FACILITIES 


We will have to put in winterized tents and put in some running 
water facilities and electric lights and things of that sort in those 
camps. It will not be a permanent type camp, but they will have to 
put in some of the amenities and sanitary arrangements, of course. 
The number of troops who will be living in tent camps where the whole 
thing is more or less in a municipal arrangement, you might say, will 
be much greater than it is now where a great number of them are 
living in bunkers on the hills. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes, but you have your reserves in tent camps 
now. 

General Paumer. Yes, sir, the reserves are in tent camps now and 
have been for a long time. Some of those are close to the front. You 
have been there. 
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Senator Fercuson. Yes, I have been there. That is why I say they 
could accommodate a greater number of them. But the idea is to 
move from the present line back to 214 miles. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF ARMISTICE LINE 


General Pater. The terms of the armistice require that each side 
withdraw 2 kilometers from the line drawn between the 2 forces. So 
that puts the 2 fronts not closer than 214 miles. Actually, they will go 
back to ground that they can hold and in some cases it will be further 
back than that. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, they cannot be closer than 21% 
miles ¢ 

General Patmer. That is correct. 

Seantor McCarran. The line has to be established first, does it not ? 

General PALMER. Yes, sir. I think they are dickering on that now, 
sir. ‘They had it fixed one time, but I think they have gone back to 
see where they are again. 


OTHER ITEMS AFFECTED BY ARMISTICE 


Senator Frerecuson. Any other items that will be affected under you, 
General Colglazier ? 

General Coxnerazier. The summation which I gave included all 
maintenance and operations projects and as I said in my statement, 
military personnel, Army, as well. In detail, program 1600, “Medic al 

care,” would be affected, as we would expect that we would not have to 


operate quite as many hospital beds. 

Program 2100, “Transportation services,” would be affected because 
of reduced shipments. ; 

Program 2900, “Installation support,’ > would be increased as has 
been brought out in your discussion, sir, with General Palmer. That 
is the program whic h would include such additional cost as the facili- 
ties which would have to be constructed. 

Senator Ferguson. Who has charge of the inventory reconcilia- 
tions? 

General Coteiazier. The inventory of assets, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes, at the front, too, wherever you have them. 

General Core.azier. The inventories are processed through the 
technical services, and they would be responsible for the actual asset 
data for the items for which they are responsible for supplying. 

Senator Frrcuson, I am just asking the question generally. How 
long would it take you to find out how many tanks you have of each 
tank? I am trying to find out how your inventory is. If I asked 
you today to get the number of tanks and the kinds of tanks, how 
long would it take ? 

General Covetazter. In the case of major items such as that, Sena- 
tor, the time element would be very short. 

General CorunLa. Senator, we could give you that information. 
We keep it relatively current, and there oomaaial be no problem to give 
you an answer as to the number of tanks we actually have. 

Senator Fercuson. How long would it take, days? 

General Coruna. No, sir; I think we have a current inventory on 
the major items of equipment. 
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Senator Ferauson. Then you could find it in probably a day or two? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. How long would it take you to know their 
location ¢ 

General Cotutta. We know their location now by general geo- 
graphic areas. For example, we know how many we have in Korea 

‘Senator Ferguson. And how many you have in a certain depot 
here? 

General Corutia. That we do not keep track of centrally, but in 
this particular case the Ordnance Corps could easily determine that. 


DETERMINATION OF TANK INVENTORY 


Senator Frercuson. Who determines the level of your inventory ? 

I am talking about the tank item. I am only using that as a hypo 

g , £ YI 
thetical example. Who determines the number of tanks that are to 
be in inventory ? 

General Corutua. I am not sure, sir,’that I understand whether 
you are referring to in the hands of troops. 

Senator Frercuson. No; I do not count those in inventory; I count 
those ready for action with troops in training or at the front as the 
case may be, but you have an inventory, do you not? 

General CoruLLa, Yes, sir. 

Senator FEerGuson. That is, storage? 

General CoTuLLa. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, who determines the amount that will be 
in storage? We will say that we have so many tank corps, they have 
so many t: anks, and the “y are give n the tanks. the n you have the reserve 
is that not correct? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Those are in this inventory, are they not? 

General CotuLia. Yes, si 

Senator Frrauson. Who ae ‘termines the amount of tanks that will 
be in that inventory at all times‘ 

General Corutna. If I may explain it this way, sir, an organization, 
an armored division, let us say, hypothetically, may be entitled to 

500 tanks. To maintain that division. whether it is to mi uintain that 
division in combat, we normally figure on a certain reserve stock or 
level of supplies to back up that particular unit. 

Senator Frercuson. That is your consumption experience? 


ANTICIPATED LOSSES 


General Corutua. Yes, sir; that is based on having enough tanks to 
support them and to replac uce ¥ 1eir losses until such time as they can be 
re supplied from the United States if it h: appens to be overseas. That 
is based on a certain number of days and in turn used a maintenance 
figure of what we anticipate the losses will be each day. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you do that in order to supply regiments or 
divisions or corps? 

General CoruL.a, Part of that is true, sir, to supply the organiza- 
tional equipment. Additional quantities are sent over there for stor- 
age in order to replace any that might be lost through combat con- 
sumption. 
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Senator Frreuson. Well, there is no combat consumption unless you 
want to count those three that were lost across the Czech border. 

General Corutia. I believe that report was unconfirmed, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. You say there was not anything to that report? 

General Corutta, That is my understanding. I will have to refer 
to General Honnen on that. 

General Pacmer. I think only one paper ec: woe that as a true story 
and I have never seen anything more about it, 

Senator Frrevson. Did the milit: ary ever mé ice an investigation to 
find out whether they lost the tank? 

General Pater. Yes; the last report I saw was that they had 
accounted for all their tanks. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then there was no consumption in Europe. 

General Corutta. No, sir; no combat consumption. 

Senator Ferevuson. But what I am getting at is who determines 
how many tanks you send to Europe? Are there enough troops in 
Europe in existence to use. these 4,000 tanks? Now, this is not for 
our troops but the foreign troops. 

General PaLMer. 


‘Those are not on our inventory, of course, Senator. 
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Senator Frerauson. They are not on your inventory, but I want to 
know who determines the amount you send over there. Is that the 
Mutual Security Director? 

General Parmer. Yes, sit 

Senator Frreuson. He determines that and not the military, even 
though it is a common defense we are trying to build up? 

General Parmer. It is done through an elaborate process in which 
the military is involved, Senator. I would not give you an impression 
it is done without reference to the militar » ¢ The diffe ‘rent countries 
who share in this mutual security effort of ours have strengths of 
forces that have been agreed on in the NATO alliances as being those 
that will be supported and with each of these countries we have a mill- 
tary mission. ‘The United States Military Mission, called a Military 
Assistance Advisory Group (MAAG), works out with the authorities 
of each country what equipment they can accept in view of the state 
of their Army. In other words, the stuff is not sent over there just 
to wait, in the hopes that someday they will raise troops, 

Senator Frreuson. That is what I want to get at. Are they only 
sent so that when the troops are ready to take them they will get them? 

General Patmer. That is correct. In general, in many items we 
have been pushed to send the equipment as the troops were ready to 
take it because we have had to divert some to Korea. 

Senator Frreuson. Now, you will be able to take them out of our 
inventory here ¢ 

General Patmer, They are sold from the Army inventory through 
the Mutual Security appropriation and pass out of our inventory at 
that time. 

Senator McCarran. a *y are no longer on your inventory ? 

General Parmer. No, s 

Senator Frreuson. Do I understand that the Mutual Security 
claims that a dollar is committed when it asks you for the materiel? 
Do you gentlemen know that? 

General Parmer. That is a little technical point there. 
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CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


Senator Ferguson. There is an $8 billion carryover. There will be 
at the beginning of the year about $8 billion in Mutual Security. 
Now, the question is, is that in your department here ? 

General CouieLazier. That is partially in our department, sir. 
was trying to be sure I had your question. 

Senator Ferauson. There is $8 billion. The question is whether or 
not it is actually committed. Whether the goods can be in your 
inventory and at the same time Mutual Security say that they have 
spent the money, that is, they have committed it at least. 

General Cotgtazirr. If I may explain, there would be two types of 
commitments. The first would be that for stock i in our inventory. In 
that particular « case on the basis of the request of f MDAP we would 
actually obligate their money as against the stocks whic h were to be 
furnished by us. We would then drop those stocks from our own 
Army inve ntory and would show them as an availability for shipment 
to satisfy the MDAP demand. 

Senator Frrauson. All right, you may not ship them. You are not 
duty bound, you can cancel that any day or hour. You did do it and 
shipped them to Korea, did you not? 

General Coteiazier. I was speaking there, sir, of inventory we had 
in stock where we knew definitely it could be shipped to MDAP. 

The other category is the case where we do not have the actual stocks 
but where it is necessary to go to new procurement. In those cases 
when the money is given to us with the order, that is the commitment 
The actual obligation in the case of most technical services is on the 
basis of the actual contract with a contractor who is to manufacture 
the article. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you let the contract as part of your contract ? 

General Coreiazirr. That is correct, 

Senator Fercuson. So you acquire om material first for the United 
States forces even though it is Mutual Security money you are using 
to contract under ? 


TRUCK PROCUREMENT CASE CITED 


General Coigiazier. If we may take a specific case, sir, for example, 
21%-ton trucks, where the Army has a requirement, the Air Force 
for whom we procure has a requirement, and MDAP has a requiré 
ment. In that specific case we would add those requirements togethei 
and if new procurement was required, the Army would award a cor 
tract for that specific procurement. They would cite - availability 
the MDAP funds, that portion of Air Force funds that might be 
involved and the Army funds. 

Senator Ferauson. Then when the truck comes off the line—— 

General CoLeiazier. When those trucks come off the line they are 
reported and an allocations committee actually allocates deliveries to 
the claimants. 

Now, with Korea going on, obviously we had a requirement, a high- 
priority requirement, so the first deliveries went to the Army to Kore: 
to satisfy its demand. Subsequent deliveries then on the basis of the 
allocations committee action would go to the other claimants. 
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General Patmer. Senator, all this about tanks and heavy equipment 
is in the procurement and production. 

Senator Fercuson. I was using the word “tank” as a symbol. I just 
wanted to know for the record the way it was being done. 

General Patmer. All this heavy equipment that we are talking 
about comes in the P. & P. appropriation which comes on I think this 
afternoon for which the Ordnance Department will have information. 


PROCUREMENT OF MILITARY EQUIPMENT FOR MSA 


Senator McCuiecian. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one ques- 
tion at this point to get clarification. You supply all of the military 
equipment to Mutual Security ; do you not? 

General Patmer. No, sir, we do not. 

Senator McCriexxian. I mean you procure it for them. 

General Parmer. All of the equipment that is provided by the 
Army for MDAP;; yes, sir. 

Senator McCietian. That is what I mean, all military equipment. 

General Patmer. Yes, if of a kind normally procured by the Army. 

Senator McCie.itan. You procure it. You are reimbursed out of 
Mutual Security funds for all that you procure. 

General Paumer. That is correct. 

Senator McCietian. Then no appropriation we make to the Army, 
no part of that, is used in the final analysis and accounting, no part 
of that is used to arm Europe, is it? 

General Patmer. No, sir. 

Senator McoCietuan. In other words, we are not getting confused 
here, Mutual Security funds pay for all of the arms assistance that we 
give to European countries? 
General Pautmer. That is correct. 























REIMBURSEMENT FROM MSA FUNDS 


Senator McCietian. If you let them have equipment, any kind 
they order or say they need, you get reimbursed for it out of Mutual 
Security funds? 

General Parmer. That is correct. 

Senator McCarran. Is that strictly true,General? I am wondering 
if you caught the full purport of the Senator’s question. 

General Patmer. I may be missing something. Senator McCarran, 
but I think it is generally true; there is an exception in the case of 
property reported excess to Army needs and subsequently transferred. 
This transfer is provided for in the Mutual Security legislation and 
the amount is limited by a specific dollar ceiling. 

Senator McCueitian. In other words, you have a thousand tanks, 
you have a thousand trucks, you have a thousand pieces of artillery 
that are needed by the European countries and those are supposed to 
be provided out of Mutual Security funds, we make an appropria- 
tion for it. Now, those countries order, after it is approved by Mutual 
Security, they order it and you procure it if you do not already have 
it, and deliver it to them. 

General Parmer. And get reimbursement. 

Senator McCrietian. Those are the heavy articles. Does it also 
apply to all small articles, military supplies? 
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General Paumer. There are a very limited number of items actually 
that are in this Mutual Defense Assistance Program and they are all 
weapons and heavy equipment that the countries are not able to supply 
themselves. 

Senator McCieinan. For all Mutual Assistance that the armed 
services provide to the European countries, the armed services are 
reimbursed for it out of Mutual Security funds? 

General Paumer. I think that is correct except as I previously noted. 


SALE OF OBSOLETE MATERIAL 


Senator Frereuson. Do you ever sell them at a discount? Do you 
say that this is used material such as a tank, you would call obsolete, 
therefore, are you authorized to give it to them at a discount or do 
you sell it as the price it cost you? Does anybody know that here or 
do you have to get that ? 

General Honnen. I would prefer that we wait until this afternoon 
until we have our Ordnance experts here, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Feravson. You will get us the answer ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir; we will have them here this afternoon. 

Senator Frercuson. Now, who is next, “Forces and facilities” ? 


Forces AND FacririEs 


General Corutna. I have “Forces and facilities.” 
Senator Ferevson. Proceed, please. 
General Corutia. This program is used principally, for the pro- 


curement of organizational equipment not in: luded in the appropria- 
tion, “Procurement and production, Army,” and of miscellaneous 
troop supplies of a widely varied nature. Such items as cement, lum- 
ber, and other construction materials, gas masks, cold weather clothing, 
food for animals, costs of the Korean Service Cor ps and other labor 
service units, costs for purchase and rotation of petroleum stocks, and 
disposition of remains, are typical of the supplies and services pro- 
cured in this program. A summary of the projects and amounts 
requested in the program, is shown on page 10 of the books before 
you. 

Generally speaking, this program for fiscal year 1954 represents a 
consumption budget based on continuation of the Korean War 
throughout the year. Additionally, it provides for initial equipment 
and combat maintenance of the augmentation of the Republic of 
Korea forces recently authorized. 

It will be noted that except for the Quartermaster and Chemical 
Corps, all technical service estimates have been reduced from fiscal 
year 1953. This has been accomplished through improved supply 
techniques and objectives, and reductions in numerous replacement 
factors. The increased requirements for the Quartermaster and Chem- 
ical Corps requests are required for equipping and supporting the 
additional Republic of Korea troops and to the costs of the Korean 
Service Corps, previously budgeted in other appropriations. 

In order to arrive at the requirements for the many miscellaneous 
items included in this program, categories of items were selected with- 
in the individual technical services, and analyses made of consump- 
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tion history, current inventories and undelivered items of the material 
in each. These studies were reviewed with the objective of drawing 
down excess inventories where possible, to meet consumption demands. 
Only in those cases where inventories and material on order are inade- 
quate to meet estimated demands and to maintain prescribed stock 
levels, have fund requests been included in this estimate. 

If you will please refer to the program summary, found on page 
10 of your books, you will note that in fiscal year 1952 the cost was 
$1,634,669,000. This was reduced in the fiscal year 1953 estimate to 
$780,009,000, since the establishment of supply levels to maintain the 
expanding Army, had largely been met in fiscal year 1952. The 
amount of $824,763,000, which I am requesting for fiscal year 1954 is 
approximately 5 percent more than the fiscal year 1953 estimate, and 
as stated before, is essentially for consumption requirements. The 
continuation of the Korean War accounts for approximately 55 per 
cent of the amount. I consider it to be the minimum dollar figure with 
which to provide the supplies and services for the maintenance of 
operational efficiency within the scope of this activity. 


PROGRAM 1100 


Program 1100 consists of 7 segments, the first of which is project 
1110, “Procurement of troop supplies,” in the amount of $682 million: 
this is found on page 13 of your books. This project contains the 
requirement for various minor types of organizational equipment and 
for the active Army, the civilian components and the Republic of 
Korea Army. It contains also a requirement for printing in the 
amount of $2,942,000. This is the portion of the printing bill directly 
chargeable to this program under the performance budget concept. 
Printing as a whole will be discussed in detail by the Adjutant Gen- 
eral at a subsequent hearing. At that time the details of the printing 
requirement in this project will also be covered. 

If you agree, I should like to present this project by technical serv- 
ices, the first of which is the Signal Corps found on page 16 of your 
books. 

Mr. Millard West, Assistant Comptroller of the Signal Corps, is 
here, and if there are no questions on the project generally, T will ask 
Mr. West to present that portion of the project. 


Stenart Corps 


West. This project provides the Army with meteorological 
and photographic items of equipment and supplies for which $17, 
616,000 are requested in fiscal year 1954. This is a decrease of approx- 
unately 22 percent below fiscal year 1953. 

The photo items in the fiscal year 1954 budget represent the mini- 
mum requirement and have been carefully selected from an extensive 
list of items which are in the catgory of “must be procured.” 

Of the six camera types, only the PH-150 camera is a commercial 
equipment and is readily available from procurement. The AN/ 
TFH-2 and PH-270 are quasi-commercial, having no suitable substi- 
tutes in the supply system, and require a long production lead time 
from single suppliers. Three cameras, the PH-518, PH-586, and 
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K-20, are military equipme nts designed for specific military functions. 

The ‘darkroom equipment and printers are required for photo 
Ori iphi ic labor: atory oper: itions in connection with dentificat on, re 
search, and development. 

The projection equipments are essential for military training 
Progressively increased use of training film and film strips over t 
past 15 years has graphically demonstrated that these media tram 
soldiers more uniformly, and far more effic iently in imparting new 
information, use of new equipment, or new methods of pel forming 
given action. 

Require ments for meteorological equipme nt are for support of ar 
aircraft artillery and field artillery operations. 


the 


PRrocUREMENT OF Troop SurrLires 


Mr. Zarerzky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of this committee, 
the Ordnance Corps requirement unde budget pre j ct L110, ePr 
curment of troop supplies, ” totals $37 million for fiscal year 1954. 
These requirements, as set forth on page th of the budget estimates, 
cover four categories of materiel: kits, test equipment, tools, and 
targets. This materiel is required for issue to troops as secondary 
item materiel not falling within the category of maintenance, supplies, 
and equipment. It should be noted that the requirement for funds 
under this project has steadily decreased since fiseal year 1952. I will 
discuss in more detail under each category of equipment the reasons 
for this decrease. 


TOOLS 


Over 50 percent or $20,523,000 of the fiscal year 1954 budget request 
under this project is venineiad saad by tools. Obligations for this type 
of materiel totaled $73,867,714 for fiscal year 1952, and will total 
approximately $21 million for fiscal year 1953. Requirements are 
based upon the net dollar value of tools which must be procured to 
meet gross issue demands to the Army. Accordingly, requirements 
computations are based upon a calculation of gross issue demands, 
based upon prior issues, and deducting stocks on hand or due in from 
procul ‘ement to arrive at a net procurement demand for this type ot 
materiel. The reductions in this program over the past 2 years result 
from the elimination of duplication of tools of various types and 
quantities within the many tool sets issued to the using units in the 
Army. Requirements for fiscal year 1954 do not reflect any initial 
requirements for tool sets which were procured for new type materiel. 
Likewise, no mobilization reserves are provided by the funds budgete d 
for tgels. 


KITS 


The kits budgeted under this project include deep-water fording 
kits, cold and Arctic winterization kits, slave kits, voltage-conversion 
kits and others required for special operations worldwide. Modifica 
tion kits required for equipment already in the field are also included 
in this project. This project also provides for spare parts required 

or maintenance of kits. Fiscal year 1952 and estimated fiseal year 
1953 obligations for kit procurement were $14,200,000 and $13,342,000 
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respectively. The fiscal year 1954 request totals $9,007,000. The re- 
duction in this program is consistent with the actual requirements for 
specific materiel, and is also attributable to adaptation of old-type 
winterization kits by modification of those kits which were previously 
ap yplied to World War II- type ve s‘hicles to a kit which can be utilized 
for the new type vehicle. No mobilization reserve procurement is pro- 
vided for kits. 


TARGETS 


This estimate includes a request for $5,470,000 for the procurement 
of aerial and ground targets required for troop training. Targets are 
consumption-type items and requirements are based upon a projection 
of past years issues taking into consideration the training force which 
must be supported and deducting all assets in terms of stocks on hand 
or dues in from procurement. In addition to the actual targets this 
item includes those maintenance spare parts required for the support 
of the ground equipment used in the operation of antiaircraft target 
practice. No mobilization reserve procurement is provided for this 
category of material. 


TEST EQUIPMENT 


Test equipment requested in this budget is for test of the Army 
electronic antiaircraft fire-control systems N33 and T38. The fiscal 
year 1954 budget request totals $2 million. Estimated obligations 
during fiscal year 1953 total $7,735,000; $5 million were obligated for 
this type of equipment during fiscal year 1952. Requirements are for 
support of the actual number of test sets required to support the N33 
and T38 fire-control systems to be in use. Fiscal year 1954 funds are 
wholly for procurement for mobilization reserves since prior year 
funds have met current active Army requirements. These are ex- 
tremely long lead time items. It is, therefore, essential that mobiliza- 
tion reserve quantities be on hand in order to meet requirements in the 
event of mobilization. 

That covers my general presentation, gentlemen. If there are any 
detailed questions which you may desire to ask, I will be pleased to 
answer them. Thank you. 


PROCUREMENT OF SUPPLIES 


General Corutia. The quartermaster portion of this project esti- 
mate is to provide funds for the procurement of organizational sup- 
plies and equipment such as armored and cold-weather-type clothing, 
various items of equipage such as helmets, sleeping bags, cots, and 
mattresses; petroleum-handling equipment, mess equipment, cargo 
parachutes, and other items necessary for airdrop of supplies, et cetera. 

In this category of supply, as in all others, we have maintained 
aggressive action toward reducing inventories to the lowest possible 
level and in order to further reduce the procurement of new items, we 
are reclaiming a large amount of material in Korea, Through the 
location of a reclamation shop in the combat zone, rapid collection is 
permitted of quartermaster items from the combat lines, as well 
the lines of communication, making possible immediate classification 
and repair for return to active use. 
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1954 ESTIMATE 


The estimate for fiscal year 1954 amounts to $409 million as com 
pared to ap proximately $380,587,000 during fiscal year 1953, repre 
se nting an increase of $28,413,000. 

This increase is due to additional support to be furnished to Kore 
troops in the coming fiscal year. The amount of this additional i 
port is approximately $133 million. However, this total increase is 
offset to the extent cf approximately $104,600,000 by decreases, which 
are attributable to the following factors: 

(a) Price decreases on certain items; 

(6) The completion of initial issue in 1953 which will not be re 
quired in 1954; 

(c) Decreased replacement allowances; 

(7) Reduction of inventories and pipeline; and 

(e) Decrease in the number of new men being inducted into the 
Army. 

As in the case of individual clothing in project 1310 in the appro 
priation, “Military personnel, Army,” the major portion of the require 
ment computed herein is based on a 12-month consumption factor with 
no provision for stock levels. 


Forces AND FACTILITIERS 


Colonel Wiison. Gentlemen, this estimate in the amount of $210 
million is designed to provide for Corps of Engineers support of 
worldwide operation of military troop units for which the De = ment 
of the Army has supply responsibility during fiscal year 1954 in 
cluding support of combat operations in Korea and the authorized 
increase of the Republic of Korea forces. It provides for the procure 
ment of such items as lumber, electrical equipment and supplies, 
topographic and mapping supplies, industrial gases, bridge compo 
nents, wire rope, attachments for mechanical equipment, field fortifica- 
tions and camouflage materials, but does not include funds for any 
major procurement items such as are authorized under appropriation 
“Procurement and production, Army”; supplies and equipment for 
the mobilization reserve ; or support of repairs and utilities activities. 

Since this is a replacement and consumption ty pe budget estimate, 
and since a large portion of the items issued by the Corps of Engineers 
are for supplies not applicable to tabular allowances or directly related 
to troop strengths and disposition, issue experience, which best reveals 
the trends for this type project, plus a forecast of operation and ac- 
tivities planned for fiscal year 1954 were utilized as the basis for 
computing the estimate. 

Estimates from three separate sources, namely, Army Forces, Far 
East, European Command, and the continental United States plus 
remaining overseas commands, were combined to arrive at a con- 
solidated estimate. In the continental United States computation, the 
stock position of over 17,000 individual items was analyzed on in- 
dividual item supply-control studies to arrive at the estimate. In 
these studies, issue experience to the continental United States and 
overseas commands, exclusive of issues to the European and Far East 
commands, for calendar year 1951 and one-half of calendar year 1952 
was averaged and projected through procurement lead time into fiscal 
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year 1955 to arrive at the gross estimate. Stocks on hand and due in 
were deducted to arrive at the net estimate. Consideration was given 
to items expected to be returned to service from maintenance and 
rehabilitation shops and they were included as assets. A detailed 
example of this method of computation is shown in the budget justifi 
cation you now have before you. 

The estimate prepared by the European Command was similarly 
based on the theater supply control studies and estimates of projects 
required in the command during fiseal year 1954. Assets on hand and 
due in were considered in arriving at the minimum net requirement for 
this theater. 

The estimate for Army Forces, Far East. was predicated on the ba 
of guidelines for 12 months combat in Korea and an increase in the 
ROKWKA Forces. These requirements were reduced by the application 
of stock on hand and due in to the theater and by the application of 
long stocks in CONUS depots. The gross requirement approximates 
the fiscal year 1953 gross requirement as modified to eliminate projects 
scheduled for completion in fiscal year 1953. 

Estimates for the CONUS and overseas theaters other than the Far 
East, were prepared on the asumption that fiscal year 1954 will be a 
veal of relative stable operations under peacetime conditions with 
strict enforcement of supply economy and maximum utilization of 
stocks on hand and due in from procurement initiated with prior-year 
funds. 

Prrroteum, Orn, aND Lupricants 


Petroleum, oil, and lubricants provided for in this project are for 
Issue to troop units to be used in the operation of tactical vehicles. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1954 amounts to $75 million, which is 
approximately $100,000 less than the amount required in 1953. Fac 
tors contributing to this reduction are price decreases amounting to 
approximately $5,800,000; decrease of $648,000 in commercial con- 
tracts for drumming of products for Korean consumption and de- 
crease In requirements due to decreased strength, amounting to $480,- 
000. Total decreases amount to approximately $6,900,000, of which 
ull but approximately $100,000 is offset by increased support to Ko- 
rean troops. 

This project does not cover all petroleum requirements of the Army 
since other operating projects cover petroleum, oil, and lubricants for 
such activities as training, space heating, testing, construction, utili- 
ties, marine and railway activities, depot operation and certain in- 
stallation requirements. 


Dispostrion or REMAINS 


General Corutta. As its title indicates, this program is used to 
provide funds for the disposition of remains of deceased military 


personnel. 

The project requires a great deal of careful and detailed planning, 
since its satisfactory execution is a matter of personal importance to 
the families and friends of the deceased. 

This activity is operated, administered, and budgeted by the Qua 
termaster General, under the staff superivsion of the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G-4. In exercising that supervision, my office, in coordina- 
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on with the appropriate staff agencies of the Army, reviews the 
policies and procedures under which 1 
prepared. 

Col. J. B. Clearwater of the Office of The (Juartermaste) (yveneral 
will explain the project to you, mm detail. 

Colonel Clearwater 

Colonel CLearwarer. The estimate for disposition of remains, fiscal] 
vear 1954, amounts to $4,640,006 as compared to $6,112,000 for the 
fiscal year 1953. The funds included in this estimate are for burial 
expenses of military and civilian personnel of the Department of the 
(rm) who nay cie within the continental limits of the Un ted States 
ind overseas: personne! of the Armed Forces of the I ted States who 
die as the result of military operations in Korea; and all prisoners and 
other persons W ho die in Army ( ustody, whose status is determined by 
the Secretary of the Army to be sim lar to prisoners ¢ f war. Funds 
inder this project provide for embalming services at Department of 
ihe Army overseas mortuaries for Department of the Army and De 
partment of the Air Forces overseas deaths 


The decrease of $1.472.000 in this project is due to an estimated de 

ise of 3.814 in the number of remains in 1954. ‘The estimated total 

number is 12.262 of which 7,988 remains are attributable to milit: ry 
operations in Korea and will be returned in the fiscal year 1954. 


SperecraL Frecp EXeErcIises 


Greneral Farretn. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this project pro 
vides funds for conducting various field exercises, maneuvers, and tests 
which are not included in normal training costs. 

Field exercises and maneuvers are the climax to all oi Lralning 
wctivities. They are vehicles and measuring rods for testing the « arliel 
phases of training, and determining the state of operational readiness 
of Army units. They provide the means for deve lopn yy teani wort 
both within Army components and with other military services. 
addition, they furnish the means for developing and testing new equip 
ment, doctrines, and procedures, as well as improving old ones. 

The Army strives unceasingly to constitute and operate its peace 
time maneuvers in a manner that will teach part cipanta to cope with 

eal life combat situations. The progr: um is designed, generally, to 
caper future operational plans of the Army. ‘To this end, all exer 
cises are arTt anged to prov ide vivid e xpe rience in those Wee s of ope ra 
tion which current plans and intelligence indicate will be applicable 
in war. 

ae uining provided by maneuvers is the best means for produ Ing 

Arm ly tre ained and ready to take the field in an acceptable state of 
a itional readiness. 

Major units scheduled to participate in field exercises and maneuvers 
wre those which will have comp vleted individual and unit training cycles 
und are forecasted for stationing in the continental United States dur- 


ing the fiscal year. 
FIELD EXERCISES PROGRAM 


The field exercises program is divided into two segments or sub 
projects, namely, 1141 and 1142. The first, 1141, covers Department of 
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the Army Field Forces directed exerc ises; and the second, 1142, in 
cludes local command and technical services exercises. ‘To a great 
extent, these two programs overlap and could be lumped t together. 
The line of demarcation between the two is based primarily on di 
rective responsibility. In one instance, the Department of the Army 
and Army Field Forces control and supervise; in the other, the contro! 
and supervision is exercised by the various Army and overseas com 
manders. 

$12,710,000 are included in the budget for these projects, $7,710,000 
for the Department of the Army, Army Field Forces program, and 
$5 million for the local unit program. 

You have the deails of the various major exercises, nine in all, be 
fore you under subproject 1141. The 9 include: 1 mountain and cold 
weather, 2 Arctic, 1 logistical, 1 atomic, 3 conventional type, and | 
developmental exercise. 

In addition to the 9 major exercises there are included other minor 
exercises or demonstrations. These include the 2 Arctic indoctrina 
tion field exercises which provide training for 240 officers of the 3 
services in Arctic operations in Alaska, where they are taught how to 
survive and operate in prolonged per iods under the rigors of Arctic 
conditions. 


MAINTAINING HIGH PROFESSIONAL EFFICTENCY 


In order that commanders and staffs of armies, corps, and divisions 
may attain and maintain a state of high professional efficiency, var 
ous command post exercises have been scheduled. These CPX’s 
volve the wargaming of operational phases and provide a means of 
training for transition from peacetime operations to those required in 
a wartime situation. 

The program includes funds for the troop testing of materiel, doc 
trine, techniques, and organization. Eight such tests have been in 
cluded with the objective of providing a practical field method 
troop testing to attain maximum combat efficiency. 

Funds also have been included in the budget to admit preparatory 
steps that must be taken for exercises to be conducted early in fiscal 
year 1955. Although the formal date of such exercises may be timed 
for a specific month in fiseal year 1955, planning and certain pre 
liminary steps must be taken well in advance of the established date. 
Of course, conversely, Sas reduces the aggregate amount required i 
the subsequent fiscal ye 

To permit the Bivburtinia of the Army and its field operating 
agency, Office, Chief of Army Field Forces, to have y= hand knowl- 
edge of the efficac V of the field exercise program as it is executed, 
selected observers visit the exercises as required. To defray this cost 
of observer participation, items totaling $125,000 have been included 

As previously stated we are asking $5 million for local command 
and technical services unit expenses. This is apportioned as follows: 
$1,695,000 for the 6 Army areas; $1,105,000 for the Antiaircraft Artil- 
lery Command; and $2,200,000 for the 6 overseas areas. 

These exercises include the normal local exercises and Army train- 
ing tests scheduled during the initial standard training cycle, between 
the individual and maneuver phases, as well as those tests conducted 
to determine unit proficiency. Funds for these exercises are requested 
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by the various Army and overseas commanders. Department of the 
Army screens these requests to assure that they are well founded. 
Money appropriated for these exercises is allocated direct to Zone of 
Interior armies and overseas commands. ‘These costs primarily cover 
expenses inc urred when a unit is required to move from its home sta 
tion to another area in order to conduct a certain type of training o1 
exercise. A few examples of such exercises are: 


BATTALION MOVEMENTS 


(a) The movement of tank battalions from various parts of the 
United States to Camp Irwin, Calif., for large caliber gun firing. 

(6) The movement of antiaircraft battalions from on-station pos! 
tions to ranges, for firing tests and exercises. 

(c) Movement of armored engineer battalion from Fort Hood, 
Tex.. to Buchanan Dam (near Austin, Tex.), for bridging exer 
cises. 

Communication installations (rented) 

Temporary construction (limited) (tent floors and frames) 
Damages to property 

Maneuver rights 

Senator Ferguson. General Cotulla, do you have anything further 
to say ¢ 

General CorTuLba. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. What does the term “Forces” imply ¢ 

General Coruna. It implies organization, sir; the units in the 
Army. 

Senator McCarran. Facilities is one thing but forees implie 
personnel, 

General Coruna. Personnel; yes, sir. Basically, the funds re 
quested 1 in this budget are necessary to sustain the Army in its opera 
tions. This is a consumption-type budget for the most part. There 
are very few items that will go in reserve or anything of that kind 
in here. There are, in a few instances, long lead-time items where 
there are small quantities provided for reserve stocks, but in the main 
this is to take care of the anticipated consumption of the Army for 
this type of materiel during the coming year. 


LETTER CITING WASTE AT FORT LEWIS, WASH. 


Senator Fercuson. I have a letter here to the chairman from a man 
in Washington State. He says: 


In talking with an employee of Fort Lewis Ordnance Depot, located in Fort 


Lewis, Wash., recently he mentioned the great waste of time, men, and materiel 
taking place every day at the fort. This man stated that a certain captain had 
said that 70 percent of the work being done was on obsolete and outdated equip 


ment that would never again be used. My informant explained that this out 
moded material would be mothballed, crated, and then 6 months later would be 
brought out, demothed, and then done over again as previously mentioned. 
General Cotetazier. That is a question, sir, involving “Storage and 
maintenance,” and Colonel Morgan, who is with us, can give a brief 
explanation. 
Senator Fereuson. How could this happen? 
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Colonel MorGan. I have no personal know ledge of that part eular 
incident, Senator. We normally preserve this material in storage. 
As to the extent to which this particular item would be overhauled 
every 6 months, we would have to check into that for you. 

Senator McCarran. Would that imply obsolete material and obso 
lete equipment / 

Colonel Morgan. No, sir: the obsolete material is declared excess 
and disposed of through the normal lis} osal channels of the Gover 
ment We are not preserving iny obsolete material at all 


SuppeLty DisvrRipnuTion SysvEM 


Grentlemen, the supply distribution system comprises those fune 
tions necessary to insure that troops in the field are furnished suy 
plies and equipment, in both a usable condition and in the quantities 
authorized, which are required in the accomplishment of their mis 
sion. These functions consist of: (1) The receipt, storage, and issue 
of supplies and equipment at Army depots; (2) depot maintenance o1 
rebuild of equipment; (3) procurement of repair parts for all echelons 
of equipment maintenance, including parts for field maintenance at 
posts, Camps, and stations, and organizational maintenance perfor) rec 
by troop units; (4) worldwide supply control of Army materiel: 
(5) central procurement of common supplies; (6) cataloging of Army 
supplies and equipment; (7) standardization of Army materiel: and 
(8) the operation of procurement offices and market centers. Pei 
formance of these functions during fiscal year 1954 will require ai 
estimated total of nearly $1.8 bilhon. This figure is approximately 
26 percent less than the amount obligated during fiscal year 1952, and 
it percent less than the estimate for fiscal year 1955. Reduetions in 
estimated requirements for depot rebuild of equipment and procure 
ment of repair pi rts and supplies account for a considerable part ot 
this decrease. However, the budget estimate for this activity reflects 
other instances of decreased fund requirements although workload 
will increase. Each of the functions of the supply distribution sys 
tem will be reviewed briefly as to their general scope, activity, and 
planned operations for fiscal year 1954. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE OF ARMY MATERIEI 


lor receipt, storage, and issue of Army materiel—budget ee 
i4il1—we are requesting $4487 (42,000 for fiscal year 1954. Of ft 
amount, it is estimated that $30,177,000 will be required for the ie in 
dling of common service sup plies to be received, stored, and ship ype “d 
for the Air Force and the Navy. The workload estimated for fiscal 
vear 1954 encompasses all operations concerned with the receipt, 
storage, and shipment of materiel totaling 46,029,000 tons. These 
operations are performed in 137 depots, located both in the continental 
United States and in oversea theaters. Space to be utilized in these 
— total 200,618,000 square feet of covered storage space, and 

$1.533.000 square feet of open space. In addition, commercial ware- 
housing space and leased storage space are used wherever possible, in 
order to eliminate requirements for new storage facilities. We believe 
that through the most judicious expenditure of funds and the achieve- 
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ment of vreater ecohnoniies thah have pl ‘valled leretoTore, the Tuna 
requested will be adequate, We must pou t out, owever, that only 
tems which are strictly essential have been included in this budget. 
ind that some items bordering on the essential have been eliminate 


DEPOT MAINTENANCI 


The “Depot Inaimmtenan e function, project 1412. w ll require funds 
for the next fiscal year in the amount of $158,944,000. This amount 
to 44 percent less than the obligations for fiscal year 1952, and 2: 
percent less than that estimated for fiscal year Live, Lhe forecast 
workload for fiscal year 1954 is for the rebuild of materiel having 


replacement value of $1.696 million and will be performed in 164 
Army shops, both in the continental [ hited States and overseas 


1 


commands. For those items which can be rebuilt in commerci: 


shops, we are planning on awarding contracts to the extent of $75, 


5,415, which amounts to 47.2 percent of the funds requested for this 
project. The amount requested, when compared with the amount 
which would be needed if eqi pment requ ement were to b niet 
through the purchase of new items, reflect ivings in taxpayers do 
lars at a ratio of 6 to 1. These facts have bee recognized recently 
by the Congress through its Committee on I xpenditu th ke ‘ 
tive Departments, 1) Hi use Report N ! t. cated Ni : Zede. Le 
entitled, “Federal Supply Management.” In the onclusions of the 
report, under section LV, it is stated : 

Che rebuild operations inspected by the ibcommittee overseas provided a 
striking demonstration of aterials retrieved and rze savings realize frol 
the enormous residue of stocks that were left t rot and l ifter W d War II 
The variety of items repaired and restored to useful service is great 
and ranges from clothing and equipage to tanks, trucks, artiller 


and ammunition. The principal rea on for the decrease in fiseal yea 
1954 funds as compared to prior years 1s that the great stockpile of 
World War IT unserviceable materiel that existed at the outbreak of 
the Korean war has been materially reduced. In addition, new items 
ol equipment have not been in service lone enough to const its 


majol rebuild factor. 
PROCUREMENT OF REPAIR PARTS ND UPPLIES 


For procurement ot repair parts and st ppl Ss, projyect tie, 
amount required for fiscal year 1954 1s estimated to amount to 448, 
358.000. This amount is 37 percent less than the amount obligate 
in fiscal year 1952, and 12 percent less than that estimated for fisca 
year 1958. The parts provided by the funds in this project support, 
on a worldwide basis, all echelons of equipment maintenance except 
for those supplies procured locally or as concurrent spares purchased 
with a major end item. These parts and supplies will be used to suy 

port Air Force equipment procured by the Army as well as Army 
equipment. We are aware of the fact that the funds requested are 
not adequate to meet estimated demands for repair parts during fiseal 
vear 1954: however, this deficit will be covered by a drawdown of 
existing stocks, including parts remaining from World War: II 
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For the operation of the Army’s supply control points or offices, 
project 1414, for fiscal year 1954, it is estimated that $22,203,000 will 
be required. It is the responsibility of supply control to maintain 
the flow of supplies necessary to support current and long-range tac- 
tical and strategic plans. The major function pg at these 
offices is the development of the supply status of a particular item, 
and forecasting future requirements. In fiscal year 1954 the Army 
will operate 13 supply control points in the continental United States 
and 7 supply control points in oversea commands. 


COMMON SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


For the procurement of “Common supplies and equipment,” pro- 
ject 1430, it is estimated that $4,227,000 will be required. The items 
procured under this project include field printing supplies and equip- 
ment, safety publications and psychological wé arfare printing equip- 
ment, and represent a reduction in funds as compared with the re- 
quirements for fiscal years 1952-53, amounting to 58 and 40 percent 
respectively. 

The cataloging function, project 1441, will require funds for fiscal] 
year 1954 amounting to $13,330,000. The Army operates under the 
Federal cataloging program as set forth under Public Law 436, 82d 
Congress, approved July 1, 1952, which directs the development of a 
uniform supply catalog system to be used by all agencies of the Gov 
ernment. This project includes the funds needed for all Army cat- 
aloging operations. Essentially, cataloging is the identification of all 
Army equipment and supplies in a uniform manner for the purpose of 
eliminating duplication, obtaining a more accurate description of 
assets, and permitting better and more timely distribution of supply 
information to the field. 

The standardization function, project 1442, will require funds for 
fiscal year 1954 amounting to $5,901,000. The purpose of this func- 
tion is to reduce the number of sizes, kinds, and types of generally 
similar items, as well as the development of interchangeable compo- 
nent parts, and to provide specifications used by the Army for pro- 
curement. 

PROCUREMENT OFFICES AND MARKET CENTERS 


For the operation of the Army’s procurement offices and market 
centers, project 1450, the fund requirement for fiscal year 1954 is esti- 
mated to be $137,02: 5,000. The 83 procurement offices and centers in 
the continental United States and 28 procurement offices and centers 
in the European and Far East Commands procure all items required 
by the Army with the exception of those procured locally. They also 
procure common-service items for the Air Force and the Navy. The 
cost of providing this support accounts for approximately 20 percent 
of the amount requested for this project. Procurement offices handle 
all goods except perishable foods, which are procured by the market 
centers. Major functions covered by this project are contract. place- 
ment and administration, and the inspection and acceptance of deliv- 
eries at point of origin. 


= 
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LUMBER STOCKPILE 


Senator Frerauson. Who determines how much lumber should be 
stockpiled? Why should we now be stockpiling large amounts of 
lumber which deteriorates very quickly ? 

General CorGiaztrr. I believe General Cotulla can answer that. 

General Coruna. I have no particular knowledge of large stock 
piles of the lumber in the Army. In one instance I was informed the 
other day there was considerable stockage of white-oak lumber that 
was used for the repair of furniture. That is apparently a seasonal 
purchase in that it can only be bought during certain times of the 
year. In that particular case they had several months’ supply on hand 
at one of the depots. I do not believe that is precisely what you had 
in mind. You had in mind the common varieties of lumber used for 
construction and things of that kind? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Corutta. The Army maintains certain levels, 60 days’ sup- 
ply of all these commodities, sir, to take care of the needs of the 
using activities at their respective locations. The lumber purchases 
are all centrally procured except where less-than-carload lots are 
involved. 

Senator Fereuson. Large inventories lead to waste. 

General Corutia. Yes, sir. 


LUMBER WASTE CASE CITED 


Senator Frereuson. Here is a man that in this same letter says: 


In cutting the sides and end pieces of the crates, the man operating the 
machine cutting the lumber into size did not set the right length and consequently 
had to throw piece after piece away because of the wrong size. When this man 
was asked why he did not reset the cutting gage, he replied that Uncle had lots 
of money so why should he worry. 

The great amount of good and other items which are thrown away, Senator, 
is enough to turn a right-thinking man’s stomach. 

Then he goes down here and he says he can furnish the man who 
gave him this piferenstion. What discipline would they have? Who 
supervises this waste of material? Who is responsible for it? 

General Core.azter. I could not answer that specific case. 

Senator Frreuson. If there was waste, who could be responsible 
and who could you bring on the carpet for disciplining for the failure 
to protect the Government’s money ? 

General Patmer. The answer to that, Senator, is a question of in- 
vestigation, but there is somebody responsible and there is somebody 
who can be brought on the carpet and if there is such waste, we will 
be glad to know who it is and bring him on the carpet. 


REPORTS ON WASTE 


Senator Ferecuson. All right. Now, what I want to know is, last 
year how much waste did you find and let us see the reports of the 

waste that you did go out and find. 

Now, we get the compl: uints, the people claim they see it. Now, I 
want to know; that is the reason I asked you the first question, Who 
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respon ible if there is waste’ Who can the ¢ ongress of the United 
States look to’ We jook to you, do we not ? 

General Parmer, You do, indeed. You look to the Secretary of 
the Army. 

Senator Frravson. And he looks to you? 

General PauMer. That is right. 

Senator Henprickson, Take a hypothetical case and tell the com 
mittee what the procedure would be. 

General Pater. The procedure in a case of this sort where we have 
any complaint is to call for an investigation. 


INVESTIGATIONS 


Senator Frerauson. Before you get the complaint, whose job is it 
W ith il big organization like this, using millions of dollars, Lo super Vise 
the use and see whethe or not they waste the lumbe and the food and 
the material / 

General PatMer, You want to know what the whole system on thi 
/ 


thing is / 


Senator Frerauson. Yes. 


General Paumer. All right, sir. The Inspector General of the 
\rmy is constantly making inspections all over the United States on 
behalf of the Secretary of the \rmy and the Chief of Staff. Kach of 


the Army commanders in his area has a staff which is constantly 


V1 iting his posts to see that his orders are being carried out and that 
thie policies of the Army are being carried out. 

Senator Feravson. You are talking about an investigative system 4 

General Patmer. An inspection system, Senator. 

Senator Frerauson. If you get a complaint, what about if you do not 
get complaint 


INSPECTION TOURS 


General PAtMer. This is not in reference to complaints. This Foes 


onallihe time. ‘There are constant inspecting parties going out to all 
the posts. It is a question of each commander in turn seeing that his 


policies and orders are being followed. The Chief of Staff and the 
Secretary of the Army have the Inspector General's staff here in 
Washington which is doing that for them. Each Army commander in 
the field, New York. Fort Meade, and so on, have similar staffs visit ing 
md in pecting periodically and the post commander—we are vetting 
down now to Fort Lewis—for instances, the post commander is right 
there on the spot and he and his staff are supposed to be watching all 
this. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did you find any waste last year? Has any 
come to your attention ¢ ' 

General PaLtmMer. | think so in the form of complaints somewhat ot 
this nature. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you actually find and get a report showing 
that waste existed and if so, what discipline was there¢ Last year 
did the Army discipline anyone for waste and extravagance in the 
wasting of the taxpayer's dollar? 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fercuson. Can you give us a list of them? Bring up the 
list and tell us what the discipline was. You see, here is the difficulty 
as I see it: We cet these complaints, it Is common knowledge to the 
public, and yet we cannot find where the military authorities them 


selves exercised discipline or do anything about ie They investigate 
it, they say, but that is the last you ever hear. What is done about it? 
How are we going to stop this waste and extravagance / 

For instance, if this man is right here, there is no man who would 


write this kind of letter if he did not have the information. meventy 
percent of the work is wasted in that form. 

General Parmer. | know that is not true. I have been there myself 
and it isan exceptionally well run post. 

Senator Frerauson. He says, “I stand by the contents of this letter 
and can produce the man giving me this information.” 

General Paumer. There may be and undoubtedly are in different 
places at different times small, unobserved things going wrong. We 
like to find those and correct them. 

Senator Ferguson. You would have that in any organization. 

General PAtMer. But the system under which the Army is operat 
ing, Senator, simply does not permit wholesale waste. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the discipline?’ What would you do 
with a commander that would permit waste ¢ 


DISMISSALS FOR WASTI 


General Honni N. Senator Ferguson, | ao not have a detatled re 
port, but I do have in front of me a 6-month report where we have 
tabulated 132 people relieved from assignment for waste. 

Senator Frerauson. How many officers and how many civilians / 

General Hon NEN. As I Say, | do not have the cet ills. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get that for us. I think the committee 
ought to get these reports, 

General Honnt N. My assistant correct me and says they are all 
officers, 132, in a 6-month period. 

Senator Fereuson. Can you tell us what punishment there was when 
you give us the report ? 

General HoNNEN. Yes, sir. 

Then we have less stringent punishment in other cases by tabulatio: 
here, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Can you give us that so that we will have that 
in the report ¢ 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Senator Frrcuson. Any questions ? 

Senator Henprickson. Have those officers that were relieved, Gen- 
eral, been subject to court-martial in any of those cases ? 

(See p. 774.) 


TOTAL BUDGET FOR FORCES AND FACILITIES PROGRAM 


Senator Fercuson. The Senator wants to know the amount that is 
asked for for “Forces and facilities,” No. 1100. 

General CorutLa. The total program involves $824,763,000. That 
is about 5 percent more than the fiscal year 1953 revised estimate. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you think you need 5 percent more? We are 
going to cut down on the number of personnel. We are anticipating 
this armistice. 

General CoTuLLa. Yes, sir, we are anticipating it and as has been 
mentioned before, in the event that it actually materializes, undoubted 
ly there will be certain of these funds that will not be used, but this 
is to maintain the combat in Korea and to take care of augmented force, 
you will recall, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. This is the first time we have put an amount in 
for combat in Korea. Is that the reason for the amount? 

General Corutia. That is partially the explanation plus the larger 
force we are to support over there, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Is it not put in for the first time ? 

General CoruLia. We are budgeting in advance. 

Senator Fercuson. That is what | mean. Does that cover 8 per- 
cent ¢ 

General Coru.ta, Yes, sir; 5 percent, sir. 

Senator McCarran. You are asking for $800 million ? 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Will you break it down for us? As far as I 
heard, you enumerated what was embraced in “Forces and facilities,” 
it was lumber, barbed wire, and material of that sort. Now tell us 
where is the greatest expenditure of the $800 million? What item 
absorbs the greatest amount of money ? 

General Coru.ia. Project 1110, sir, which is entitled “Procurement 
of Troop Supplies,” which takes in as I say, individual equipment not 
included in the major items of hardware—— 

Senator McCarran. Does project 1100, “Forces and facilities,” em 
brace food ? 

General Corunna. No, sir. 

Senator McCarran. I am trying to find out what it does embrace. 

General Corutna. Allright, sir. 


SPECIAL CLOTHING 


We have the procurement of troop supplies which includes indi- 
vidual equipment, and the organizational type of clothing like cold- 
weather clothing and things of that kind. 

Senator McCarran. Is clothing covered in this item, “Forces and 
facilities”? 

General Corutia. Clothing of that particular type; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, the general clothing worn in the Army ? 
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General Corutia. The individual elothing like shirts, shoes, socks, 
and things of that kind are taken care of in the military personnel 
program, 

Senator McCarran. It isa different item ? 

(reneral Coruna. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Well, we have $800 million in this thing. I 
would like to know where it all goes. 

What is the principal item that absorbs the 
ioney, would you say ¢ 

General Coruna. The principal item, sir, lies in the quartermaster 
field. I believe General Marshall would be able to give you a little 
inore detail, sir, as to the types of items that are included. 

Senator McCarran. What I would like to know is what item absorbs 
the greatest amount of money ¢ 

General Marsnau.. The quartermaster portion of project 1110 in 
(his program absorbs the greatest amount. 

Senator McCarran. The quartermaster has charge of everything 
does he not ? 

Greneral MarsuauL. For organizational clothing and equipment. 
It includes such items as the armored vest you heard so much about, 
cold-weather clothing, helmets, sleeping bags, cots, and mattresses 
We also have in this project petroleum-handling equipment. It covers 
the organizational type of clothing, that which is issued to the man 
and returned versus the individual clothing which he keeps. 

Senator McCarran. That largely covers everything except arms 
and ammunition ¢ e 

General Marsuaus. That the individual man carries; yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Isthat right? 

(;yeneral MarsHaLu. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. Does it cover everything that the quartermaster 
controls ¢ 

General MarsHauu. No,sir. 

Senator Mc@€arran. T 
other than this ? 

(yeneral MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How much does he have altogether, the quar 
termaster é 

General Marsuau.. I do not know the latest figure exactly, sir, but 
for 1953 we handled about $2 billion worth, including, of course, per- 
onnel in our depots and other items. 

Senator Ferauson. Under that same item you have “Procurement 
of troop supplies, Chemical Corps,” increase from $3.795.000 to $5. 
124,000. What is that increase ? 

(;eneral CoruLtua. Will you take it, Colonel Hibbert, please ? 

Colonel Hissert, I think 1 can answer that question, sir. Colonel 


Hibbert of G4. 


greatest amount of 





ie quartermaster has still more authority 


INCREASE IN CHEMICALS 


The principal increase is in chemicals which had previously been 
procured by various other technical services. 

Senator Frrcuson. How are we going to be assured their budget 
will be cut this amount? I wish you would give us other services 


Wiis 
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from which this item Is taken und in all cases eh you ventlemr 
take over the work of some other, | would like to kno exactly what 
it is taken out of so that when that comes up e cal ee that it 


taken up. 
Colonel Hipperr. All right, we can furnish that 
(‘The information referred to follows :) 


VMIAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS. AnMY CHE Cor 
The fiscal vear 1954 budget estimate for this service is approxiniutely $1,208 544 
greater than the estimated requiremen for fiscal vear 1853 
This is occasioned by the fact that the Chemica Co ha now ISS 
upply procurement and issue responsibility for certa 
formerly procured by other technical services \ list of these hie 
value included in the fiscal vear 1954 budget, and the teel 


formerly procured them follows 


It 
Alcohol, denature 
1 
( ium, t hlor 
H whloric 
lo 
‘ im t I 
Desiceant 
Ca n te lorid 
\iscellar cl 
Do 
ly 
1) 
Do 
The technical services listed above have not included 


their budgets for fiscal year 1954 


PURCHASE OF SLEEPING BAGS 


Senator Frrat son. Then I have another item. $16 million for the 


purchase of 842.230 sleeping bags I would like to know what troop 
vet these 842.230 sleeping bags 
General MarsHauu. Those are for American troops, sin 


Senator Frerauson. Where ? 

General MarsHauy. All over the world 

Senator erat SON. Does every soldier have a sleeping bag that 
outside the country ¢ 

General MarsHa.u. Only those who are outside of shelt 

Senator Frereuson. Yes, but I want to know why you need 842.231 
Do you have that many people out of shelter ¢ 

General Marsnaun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you sure you have that many out of shelte 

General Patmer. He can give you a complete rundown on how t] 
was computed. 

General Marswauu. If you will permit, sir, I would like to { 
for the record a computed rundown. 

Senator Fereuson. T wish you would. 

Now, the last year you purchased 2,100,410 of the same kind of | 
or sleeping bags and you paid $16,068,137. Where are those bags / 


General MarsHatu. I am not sure that is what we purchased That 
may have been in the original budget. T would like to get wi 


actually purchased and the actual price 
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Senator Fercuson. I would like to have that. 

General Marsua.y, Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. I would like to have what you purchased, then 
give us how long these bags last and how you could have in last year’s 
budget 2,100,000 and this year only 824,000, but the price was only 
468,137 difference. 

General MarsHauti. There are several types of sleeping bags. 

Senator Frrauson. There must be. 

General MarsHaun. There is a mountain bag which is used in the 
front lines of Korea. 


REQUEST FOK 2,100,000 SLEEPING BAGS 


Senator Frreuson. Why did you ask last vear for 2,100,000 sleep 
ing bags? 

General MarsHau.. I cannot answer that question right off the bat, 
sir, but I can get the information and furnish it to the committee. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Senator Frreuson. Do you acquire for other services ? 

General Marsuauu. In Korea we are furnishing sleeping bags to 
other services and we do buy for other services. 


PURCHASES FOR AIR FORCE 


Senator Fereuson. What other services do you buy for? 

General Marsuatn. The Air Force; we buy all of the clothing and 
equipment of that type for the Air Force. 

Senator Frerauson. Are they not all housed ? 

General MarsuAuy. No, sir. 

Senator Feravson. From what I saw in Korea, the Air Force were 
housed. 

General MarsuAuy. I cannot answer that, sir, but they were fur- 
nished by us to the Air Force. 

Senator Ferauson. When you get a requirement from the Air Force, 
do you do any checking to see whether or not they need that or do you 
take their word for it? 

General Marsuau.. That is not our prerogative. 

Senator Fercuson. You have to take their word? 

General Marsuauy. Right, sir. They furnish the money. All we 
do is take their word for it. 

Senator Frercuson. You furnish the information on this item? 

General Marsuauy. I will, sir. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 


WOOL BLANKETS 


Senator Ferauson. Now, I want to know about some wool blankets. 
What supply do you have, how many you purchased last year, and the 
inventory of them, 

General MarsHatt. I will furnish that to the committee. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


Senator Frrauson. The next item I want to know is the $400,000 
for musical instruments. 

General Marsnauu. Right, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You cut down the bands. Yesterday I think we 
got the figure. 


REDUCTION OF BANDS 


General Powre.u. It was 627 at the height of World War II and our 
fiscal year 1954 budget provides for 123. However, we now have a 
study under consideration at the Department of the Army level which 
contemplates reducing the number of Army bands to 86. 

Senator Frercuson. How many did you cut last year on the bands? 
What did you have last year? 

General Poweiu. During fiscal 1953 we had a total of 138 Army 
bands. 

Senator Ferauson. You cut down to what? 

General Poweii. To 123 bands during the fiseal year 1954. 

Senator Ferguson. You still want $400,000 for musical instruments. 
Can you tell us why that is? 

General MarsHa.. I can give you that, Senator. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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REMARK 

The fiscal vear 1954 budget estimate of $400,127 for 1 cal instruments is 
based on individual studies for each musical instrument these studies repre 
ent replacement for the fiscal year and are based on past issue experience rt 
requirement for each item is evaluated and the total value of all items represen 
the value shown in the budget estimate Asal It of dene ition or reduct 
n number of band units consideration had to be given t | ng the returns of 
nusical instruments to reduce the budget estimate It will be oted that in fisea 
year 1953 the budget represented 22 percent of the tot ilue of the instrumet! 
In 1954 the budget estimate represents l percent « ‘ ot value of the 
nstruments 

The number of bands upon which the fiscal vear 1954 budget eo e 
wsed on actual band strength as furnished by the Army bands branch of The 
Adjutant General's Office 

It will be noted that Drum and Bugle Corps have been deere ed by 10 el 
o provide for contemplated reduction it trength and ce t tion of |} 
amps, and stations 

In the event additional bands are deactivated, the fo “ vs 
type of bands may be applied against the budyet estimate 

| « 

ri ind Bu or i 44 

Senator Ir RGUSON, What do you do with the t! ments you bi ys 


General Marsuaui. They are furnished to the Army bands as re 
quired by the Army commanders. 

Senator Frerauson. If «a drummer falls out, what do you do wit! 
the drum ? 

General Marsuauu. It is turned back into stock. 

Senator Ferguson. Yes, and you have it. The next man that go 
in to play the drum uses it ? 

General Marsuaup. Right. 

Senator Frercuson. The same way with a horn é 

General MARSHALL. All stock are counted before we make th 
budget. 

Senator Frercuson. Where do you get $400,000 if you drop dow) 
the number of bands from one-hundred-some to e ghty-some ¢ Wi 
do you need $400,000 for musical instruments ¢ 

General MARSHALL. We would have to take the entire list of instru 
nents, sir, and supply and demand on each instrument, showing thi 


Inventory, the wear-out period and normal co) Uliption and make a 
study of each instrument. That is why we arrive at our computatie 


Senator Frereuson. Is a lot of this not done by random, nobody 
really checking these items ‘ 

General MAarsuautu. No, sir, not at all. 

Senator Frreuson. Didn't this hit any of you fellows when you 
looked at it to see that you were dropping the number of bands and 
vet you wanted $400,000 for musical instruments¢ Did that not sti 
anybody that something Was wrong ¢ 

General Marsuauy. If | remember, sir, the procurement in the past 
year has been close to a million dollars. 


rt 


3 pt. 1 
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Senator Fercuson, A million dollars last year for musical instru- 
ments and $400,000 this year; is that right? 

General MarsHa. | weak say in past years. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you ever made any search as to what hap- 
pens in bands outside of the services, how much their de ‘preciation on 
instruments are ¢ 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Nobody ever checked that ? 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


General Marsmau.. I might say this, that each instrument. is 
charged to a man and he is responsible for it and should that instru 
ment not be available when he gets through or turns in, he pays for it, 
so there is accountability for every instrument we buy, down to the 
individual man who must pay for it unless he has it available. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF SLEEPING BAGS 


Senator Henprickson. Would troops on maneuvers, for example, 
in Europe be entitled to the use of these sleeping bags? 

General MarsnHaun. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. In all parts of Europe ? 

General Marsuatu. The population of the sleeping bags is figured 
on projected activities of certain troops. Of course, we must buy 
sleeping bags for a great number of troops who may or may not go 
out, but we must be prepared in case they do go out. 

Senator Henprickson. You have to have them avail: ible; do you 
not ¢ 

General MarsHauy, That is right, s 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you, General. 


MATERIAL STORED IN EUROPE 


Senator McCarran, How much of this surplus material, if it is a 
fair question, is stored in Europe now! Would anyone care to answer 
that ¢ 

General Patmer. Surplus material ? 

Senator McCarran. Yes, you must have surplus material that is not 
in use at the present time. You told us about the number of tanks 
you had in Europe. How much of it is stored over there now ? 

General Corunna, I believe, sir, the answer to that question is that 
we have an inventory or a reserve stockage to back up the people in 
Europe just like we do in Korea. It is figured on a basis of a 60 day 
level under normal circumstances, that is, 60 days of supplies in the 
depots in one area. It may vary between areas, due to the time it 
takes to resupply them. 

Senator McCarran. Is that stored over there now? 

General Corutna. Yes, sir, for the most part I think that is correct. 

General Patmer. That is not surplus, however, Senator McCarran. 
That is equipment which is predictably going to be needed to replace. 

Senator McCarran. Are all of your European troops presently 
equipped ¢ 

General Patmer. Yes, sir. 
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SURPLUS EQUIPMENT IN EUROPE 


Senator McCarran. Is there surplus equipment ? 

General Patmer. In Europe ¢ 

Senator McCarran. Yes 

General Parmer. There may be some minor surplus equipment but 
when you take tanks, for example—there is no surplus of tanks in 
Kurope. There is, however, some reserve to replace tanks which 
eventually wear out and that is perfectly predictable at a certain 
percentage per month. Ht is very small. We also keep a reserve in 
a position like that where the troops are likely to have to fight on ve ry 
short notice, if they ever fight at all. We have to kee ‘p some reserve 
there for consumption on the battlefield, in other words, so that they 
do not lose all their tanks in the first 2 weeks of the war and then 
have nothing to fight with. 

Senator McCarran. That is exactly what I have in mind. Maybe 
I get at it rather awkwardly. You call it reserve and I call it surplus. 

General Honnen. It is a safety factor if sustained combat should 
come, 


SAFE STORAGE OF SURPLUS MATERIAL 


Senator McCarran. I am wondering how safe it is. You hear the 
statement made that in 2 weeks they could run over the entire Army 

f Europe, the enemy. I am wondering how much of our reserve 01 
aie he would ti ike in the first 2 or 3 di: Lys. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator McCarran. Senator Ferguson was dwelling on the subject 
of bands when I came in. I do not know if he wants to go any further 
on that. 

General Honnen. I think he asked for certain information, Sen 
ator, which we will supply. 


DISPOSITION OF REMAINS 


Senator McCarran. Now, who wants to dwell on the next subject, 
1130, “Disposition of remains”? 

General CoLeiazieR. General Marshall is prepared to answer any 
question. 

Senator McCarran. How much are you asking for, for that item, 
and how much did you have last year or the current year ¢ 

General Marsnauy. The estimate for disposition of remains which 
includes Korea, for 1954, amounts to $4,664,000 as compared to $6,112, 
000 in 1953. Of course. this is one item, Senator, should there be a 
cessation of hostilities we will have an increase over this budget be 
cause then, providing the terms of the agreement permit, we will at 
tempt to recover the bodies that are now buried north of the 38th 
parallel. 

Senator McCarran. Dwelling back a little on that 214-mile margin 
between the established line and. the respective « ontending forces, how 
many bodies are buried north of that 214-mile line that the enemy 
would occupy, or do you know ? 

General MarsHaty. You mean between us and the enemy line? 
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Senator McCarran. Yes. 

General MARSHALL. All the bodies are being recovered now, sir. 
from combat. 

Senator McCarran. They are? 

General MARSHALL, Yes, sil 

Senator McCarran. And taken south ? 


POTAL UNRECOVERED BODIES 


General Marsuau.. There may be isolated cases, but the majority of 
the unrecoverable are north of the line now. In North Korea ow 
reports show that there are approximately 1.500 bodies that we have 
hot recovered, 

Senator McCarran. These bodies are brought where / 

General MarswHatn. They are brought back to Pusan and then to 
Japan where they are prepared, casketed, and returned to the United 
tates. 

Senator McC “AN, And then shipped home ¢ 

General M ARSHLALL. Yes, sir. It isa little bit different from World 
War II operation in that we have been bringing these bodies back 
currently rather than waiting until the war is over as we did in the 
Second World War. 

Senator McCarran. Maybe I did not catch your answer correctly 
when you said you wanted 6 million. 

(reneral Marsuau.. Four million this year as compared to 6 million 
last year. 

Senator McCarran. I understood you to say that if cessation of 
hostilities took p lace over there you woul | require more ¢ 

General MarsHALL, That is a possibility. 

Senator McCarran. On account of the shipment ¢ 

(reneral MARSHALL. On account of the ee to go up into North 
Korea and recovel those whi hy we have not been able t to recover to 
date. 

Senator Fercuson. On that item—are you from the Quartermaste: 
General’s Office ? 

General MarsHaLy, Yes, sir. 


OVERSTAFFING OF MEMORIAL DIVISION 


Senator Frereuson. An employee of the Quartermaster General’s 
Office who is in a supervisory position advised this committee, the 
chairman, that in the Registration Branch, Memorial Division, the 
division and section are overstatfed by both the military and the civil 
ians who are concerned with retaining their jobs by keeping the 
employment rate high. The informant stated that each section could 
get by with h ilf of the number of employees and as a result they have 

. half-d: ay’s work to do in a week’s time. The jobs are there but the 
ak isn’t. 

It was also related that there was 1 lieutenant colonel, 2 majors, 
and 1 captain and warrant officer in charge of approximately 70 em 
ployees. On Monday, March 23, we had a man this vear visit the 
Department. He saw for himself the conditions that existed. It is 
quite obvious that the employees had very little work to do and were 
just doodling their time away. It was not just one desk but pract 
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cally the whole section Those Wn responsible De tion mist ive 
known of the existence of this situation. 

Now, what have you got to say about that ¢ 
MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
General MarsuAue. 1 have this to say. We have had a manage 
ment survey in our entire office in progress since July 1. We have 
reduced that parti ular office some 50 percent. At the time, this wa 
January or February, we had a great number of returns from Korea 
We have to handle those on an emergency basis. Since the stati 


situation has developed in Korea, our workload has dropped and we 
have dropped the personnel. 

Senator Ferguson. Static existed for about a year and half in 
Korea. 

General Marsnauy. But our activities did not, sir. The role of 
deceased personnel did not change because we were certifying and 
recovering all over Korea. We had a large amount ot work to do. 

Senator Frrcuson. Now, wait. You have 70 some people here. 

General Marsuauu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. In Washington, not in Korea. 

General Marsa. Right, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. What were they doing / 


IDENTIFICATION OF BODIES 


(reneral Marsuaup. The number of bodies.that comes back has v« 


much to do with those 70 people, sir. Each body must be absolutely 
identified. That means ¢ hecking with every agency In Washinetor 
We cannot make a mistake on this operation. Those 70 people are 


engaged daily in contactn oe the next of kin, the other agencies 
Washington, including the Air Force and the Navy, because we bring 
back bodies for all three services. Identification is a rather delicate 
responsibility, it takes a lot of detailed work on each case. 

Now, we handled some 23,000 eases since Korea started in additio 
to our regular work. 

Senator Frerauson. You took care of clerical work. The work of 
identification and dog tags, most of it was done in Korea ? 

General Marsuau.. May I go off the record ? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Ferguson. Do you claim this section had to do with that ? 

General Marsuaun. Yes, sir. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Frrauson. When did you get rid of 50 percent of these 
employees ¢ 

General MarsuAuu. In the last 6 months. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you use civilian personnel in this work? 

General Marsnaun. Yes, sir, supervised by military. We must 
have military contact because of the people we deal with. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you give us the time that you started to 
cut down? We found this in March 23. 
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General MarsHauu. Yes, sir, and within the last 60 days the Memo- 
rial Division has been reduced. 

Senator Frercuson. How much has it been reduced ? 

General Marsuauy. I do not know the exact figure, but I can fur- 
nish that. 

Senator Frerevson. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Personnel strength, Memorial Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, Dec. 31 
1949—June 15, 1953 


’ 


Military Civilian j 

Date 

' 

Authorized Actual Authorized Actual ' 

Dec. 31, 1949 36 32 627 630 
June 30, 1950. __ 26 26 619 543 
Dec. 31, 1950 22 23 550 190 
June 30, 1951 22 21 525 5s 
Dec. 31, 1951 20 20 506 454 
June 30, 1952 18 18 384 370 
Dec. 31, 1952 18 17 344 33 
June 15, 1953_ _. on 18 18 330 318 


INSPECTION BY STAFF MEMBERS 


Senator Frerauson. What has been done since March 23 when our 
staff member went down there ? 

General MarsHauu. It has been reduced. 

Senator Frercuson. How much? Who is in charge of this? 

General MarsHauty. Colonel Clearwater. 

Senator Frerauson. Is he here? 

General MarsHaLu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. How much has this been reduced since our 
staff member was down ? 

Colonel CLearwater. I do not have those figures with me. I will 
be happy te furnish them for you. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Personnel strength, Memorial Division, Office of the Quartermaster General, March 23- 
June 15, 1958 


Authorized Actual Total 
Week ending 
Civilian Military Civilian Military (Authorized Actual 
Mar. 23 333 18 330 18 351 348 
Mar. 30 333 18 329 18 351 347 
Apr. 6__. 333 18 328 18 351 346 
Apr. 13... 333 18 327 18 351 345 
Apr. 20__. 333 18 326 18 351 344 
Apr. 27... 330 18 325 18 348 343 
May 4 330 18 323 18 348 341 
May 11 330 18 322 18 348 340 
May 18. 330 18 320 18 348 338 
May 25. 330 18 320 18 348 338 
June 1_. 330 18 319 18 348 337 
June 8_. 330 18 318 18 348 336 
June 15... 330 18 1318 18 348 336 


| Action to reduce 12 employees was initiated May 15, 1953. This total includes 7 employees in Regis- 
tration Branch, 






ja 
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Senator Fereuson. I must say on the record that I am disappointed 
with the explanation of this item. I realize what it is for Congress 
to get the facts. This man says he is willing to testify, who gave us 
the original information, if he can be assured that there is no reprisal 
that will be taken against him. 

Now, how is this Congress going to function wher men in the services 
feel that way? Whether it exists or not, he feels that way. We send 
a man down to get the facts. He comes back and reports that he found 
a similar thing to exist and it does not seem to affect you gentlemen 
at all. 

General MarsHat. I am sorry, sir, but if the report had been made 
to my office there would have been action taken and there will be 
action taken. 

Senator Frreuson. I want to know why you could not find the 
same thing. I have asked this question here before. Whose job is it 
in the military to see that these things are taken care of and this waste 
loes not exist ¢ 

General MarsHa.u. I cannot agree that there is waste there. 

Senator Frerevuson. Then you deny what our man found down 
there ? 

General Marsuatu. I do not deny it, sir. I say I will be glad to 
check it, we have checked it, we have been checking it the last year. 

Senator Ferauson. Is there a man here that has supervision of this 
section ? 

General MarsHatu. I do. 


MONTHLY CHECKUP ON SECTION 


Senator Frerauson. Why do you not know about this? 

General Marsnatt. As I have said, I have been checking that sec- 
tion every month for the last year. 

Senator McCarran. My understanding was that a few moments 
ago you said you found that condition some time ago. 

General Marsnauu. Yes, sir, as far back as last November, sir. I 
have been taking action on it. 

Senator McCarran. You found the very condition that was recited 
in the letter read by Senator Ferguson ? 

General MarsHAt. I found that condition last November. 

Senator McCarran. So it did exist ? 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been in charge of that 
particular work ? 

General MarsHaty. I am not in direct charge of that particular 
division, sir. Iam the Deputy for Administration. 

Senator McCarran. Whois in charge of that ! 

General Marsnauy. Colonel Clearwater in back of me. 

Senator McCarran. How long have you been in charge of that ? 

Colonel CLrarwarer. I have been Chief since March 1950. 

Senator McCarran. Was there any reason why you could not find 
this as well as the party who wrote this letter ? 

Colonel CLearwarer. There has been a constant decrease in the num- 
ber of personnel employed in the unit. 
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Senator McCarran. That is not an answer at all. The general who 
rose here just a moment ago said they found the condition, it existed 


s 


just as it was recited to us. 
ORDERLY REDUCTION OF PERSONNEI 


Colonel CLEARWATER. We have all been working together, Senator, 
in effecting just as orderly and efficient reduction as possible. I do 
not know who made the report. 

Senator McCarran. It does not make any difference if it is true and 
it is said here to be true. It does not make any difference. It would 
seem to us that you should have found it without anyone reciting it to 
Congress or without our having to send a staff member down there to 
find it. 

Colone] CLEARWATER. I feel we have been taking action, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you the colonel that is in charge / 

Colonel (‘LEARWATER. I am the chief of the ali ision. 

Senator PERG uson. Are you the colonel that they refer to wher 
they say there is a lieutenant a l in charge ? 

Colonel CLearwater. No, s 

Senator Frerauson. Who is that man ? 

Colonel Clearwater. That would be Lieutenant Colonel Campbell. 

Senator Frerauson. I wish you would have him come up here this 
afternoon. 

Colonel (CLEARWATER. Very well, S 

Senator Frercuson. But vou are over him? 

Colonel CLearwaTter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you have any other division besides this ¢ 

Colonel CLEARwaAter. This is a branch, Senator. We have a total 


of six branches in the division. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Frerauson. This is one branch. You have a lieutenant 
colonel, you have two majors, a captain, and a warrant officer. Now, 
why do you need that much supervisory work in a department like 
this? You used thee xpression “orderly. * Why can you not discharge 
these civilians? Why does the Federal Government have to pay for 
civilians that do not have any jobs to do? T want to know what you 
did with these civilians, did you put them over in some other part of 
the department ? 

Colenel CLEARWATER. We have had reductions in foree, sir, in the 
past few months. 

Senator Feracuson. We are going to the bottom of this one because 
we have information on it. We want to know what happened to each 
man. aa tell you the truth, here on the record, and I want you all to 
know it, I do not understand why the military does not do this them 
selves, just what we are trying to do this morning, why a dollar does 
not mean as much to you as it does to a Congressman or a Senator. 
I think we need an explanation on this item. 

Colonel Ciearwarer. I will be happy to furnish the explanation, 

(The information referred to appears on p. TS6.) 
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Senator Frreuson. I know of no reason why a man should stay 
month on a pay roll when you co not have any work for him to do 
Will you get us the information / 

Colonel CLEARWATER. Very well, sir. 

Senator Freravson. And we would like to hear from the heutenant 
colonel in charge. 

Colonel CLEARWATER. Yes, sir. 


Senator Hrnprickson. Colonel, what is your Jurisdiction now / 
You said there was a division and there were x branches that 
right 4 

Colonel CLEARWATER. That is correct, sir. 

Senator HENDRICKSON You are the division eacl / 

JURISDICTION OF DIVISION CHIE! 

Colonel CLearwater. | am chief of the division. 

Senator Henprickson. What is the jurisdiction of your division 4 

Colonel CLearwater. I have overall responsibility, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Of these other six branches / 

Colonel CLEARWATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. What are the six branches / 

Colonel ‘Clearwater. Administrative. Cemetery, Headstone. Regis 
tration, Decedents. Identification 

Senator Henprickson. Then the Cemetery Branch would have 
charge of all these cemeteries all over Europe 

Colonel CLEarwater. No, sir, the Cemetery Brat has cha of 
the national cemetery system in this country, su The cemeteri 
Kurope are military cemeteries under the Battle Mor ents ¢ 
SION. 

Senator Henprickson, Thank you. I wanted that clear in t 


re ord 


Senator Frreuson. Does this branch have Identification 
Colonel CLearwater. This branch works jointly with the Identif 


tion Branch in checking all the records and bodies of decea 
onnel brought back from Korea. 

Senator Frrevson. Why do you need e bi check 
other branch, why doesn’t the Identification do t] ¢ | t 
Registration Branch. Was its work increased by rtue of tl 
to identify. this particular branch’? Onur inve rsavs not 

CORRESPONDENCE WORKLE 

Colonel CLEARWATER. Within the branch there is a Commun 
section, a Correspondence Section that hal cll il] corresponden { 
famihes of the dece asec, When we <« umnot waentith i i retuy th 
mAamMSs, the corresponden e load ire reases 

Senator Frrevson. Do you know how 1 orrespondence | 


you had for these peopl ( 
Is their job really answering letters? IT would like to know the1 
ber of letters that you answered in this department. I understand t] 
is really the job of this department is answering mail, and I would 
, 


like to have the copies of the letters that were written tast week.1n fT 


depart ment. 
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Colonel CLearwater. Very well, sir. 

Senator Frereavson. I would like to know of the week of Monday, 
March 23, the copies of the letters that were written and how many 
people you have in the department on those two respective weeks. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Personnel strength, Registration Branch, March 23-—June 15, 1953 


| 


Authorized Actual Total 

Week ending— . ————— - —_——— 

Civilian Military Civilian Military | Authorized Actual 
Mar. 23 76 75 5 81 80 
Mar. 30 76 74 5 81 79 
Apr. 6 76 > 73 5 81 78 
Apr. 13 76 ) 73 5 81 78 
Apr. 20 76 5 73 5 81 78 
Apr. 27 73 5 72 5 78 77 
May 4 73 5 71 5 78 76 
May ll 73 5 170 5 78 75 
May 18 73 5 70 5 78 75 
May 25 73 5 70 5 78 75 
June 1 73 5 70 5 78 75 
June 8 73 5 70 5 78 75 
June 15 73 ) 70 5 78 76 


! Does not include | employee on approved 1. w. o. p. 
? Action to reduce 7 employees was initiated May 15, 1953 
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Senator Frerauson. Now. we will pass over to the next item unless 
there are further questions. 
Senator Henprickson. What was the total amount of this item ? 


TOTAL BUDGET 


Senator Frrouson. Could you tell us how much the total item 
the budget on Registration Branch Memorial # 


Greneral Marsnuauy. The total for the project, disposition of remail 
S+4.640,000, 


Senator Fereuson. Can you break it down and give us what th 
item 1s costing the people / 


General Marsnauy. The Registration Branch; yes, sir: T car 
nish that. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


lnnual cost of civilian personnel in Registration Branch. OOMG. $262 
’ € 


The Registration Branch is responsible for the staff and technical supe 
over search, recovery, and temporary interment of remains of Armed 
personnel who die as the result of major military operations, the direction 
disposition of su I wins from the oversea commands involved and 

ipervision over riny Effects Agency, Kansas City, Mo., in the disposi 
of persona tec of deceased, missin n actio and captured Army and 
Forces personne d esent these activities involve the recovery and _ re 
of United State “ad from Korea, and a small but continuing number of Wor 
War IT dead from other are: In carrying out these activities the branch a 

illy involy 1 Col unication with next of kin to determine disposition 
with | : ions both overseas and in United States, and with t) 
service ire that the desires of the next of kin are fully co 
The branch serves as the central office of record for status of recover 
identification and disposition of such remains, and accordingly is required 
furnish status information for replies to inquiries by next of kin, other relative 
Members of Congress, higher authority, and various public organizations havi 
an interest in these matters 


The activities of the Re tration Branch are essentia of a service nature t 
the families of the deceased, with the primary mission of facilitation of dispo 


tion of remains in consonance with the latter’s desire The workload of c¢ 
munications, record maintenance and telephone contacts is directly dependen 
upon fluctuations of combat intensity and of publie reactions thereto. The staff 
ing of the branch cannot be adjusted in agreement with this fluctuation patte 
but must be held to the essential minimum required to satisfy the expedit 
final disposition of identified remains and the problems of keeping all concernes 
promptly and accurately informed in regard thereto and of answering prompt 

quiries received 

» Memorial Division receives monthly an average of 225 \ mal and 

ressional inquiries, 400 written inquiries and a | 

(the exact number of the latter cannot be 

ave to do with the immediate return of remains 0 
In definite ontrast to World War IT, correspondence 

operation in Korea has been extremely unpopular with 
has created man bitte reACcTIONS ! i part f those 

n Korea net he ! returning the 

| { taki pla 

ely favorab 

pubiie vf on v ch would tend to decrease e present 
operath or ) the period of tir required to return the 
killed to their mes wonl ‘esult a most unfavorable publ 
the Office The Quarter! ster l, the Department of 


cress, and the administration 

senator McCarran. Does the General not have the budget 
hand? Can vou break it down ? 

General MarsHauy. It is not broken down to this fine point, sir 
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RAINING 


General Farrece. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are presentin 
it this time the requested ie expenses for the Army's train 
program (program 1200) w hich does not include special field exe: 

The primary traming requirement is to teach men how to 
Kvery soldier, regardless of his assignment, is t ht that he 
his primary cluty the obligation to fight All able-bodied men 
rained in the fundamentals of basic combat In addition to 
cier’s basic training, he must also be taught the techniques of his ind 
vidual job, so that he can become a member of a fighting team. It 
in this latter training for specific positions : lat our 2-yeal 
man presents a difficult problem, in order t naxXimum eco 
nomical and effective service from him. 

Due to the limited size of the Army and numerous overseas commit 
ments, much of our training effort is expended in keeping our oversea 
units supplied with trained manpower. However, at the same time 
we are ever mindful of the possibility of an all-out war, and ow 
ramming system must be so geared that it can be expanded to meet 
the requirements of a greater emergency. 

‘Training-wise, we are confronted with a unique situation, in that 
we are mobilizing and ore at the same time. Althoug 
ipproximately one-half of our Army is overseas, nearly half of ow 
pe rsonnel will be disch: ood by the year's ena. That means that a 
imilar number, less any reduction in the overall size of the Army, 
must be trained to fill the vacated spaces. For fiseal year 1954 the 


situation 1s not quite so difficult, but conditions are similar. Approx 


imately L537 500 men will be dischareed, most of them to be replaced 
by new personnel. ‘Those men entering the Army generally are not 


representative of the cross section of the manpower of the country 


because they are foo young to have developed any special skill 
Another Whi jor comp lication is that they, aus were their predece ssors, 
will be in the Army for a comparatively short period of 2 year 


rRAINING ACTIVITLES 


Now I want to discuss briefly the principal training 
which we are requesting funds amounting to $72,980,000, 

Phe United States Military Academy at West Point, which accounts 
for some 3 percent of our fund requirements, is relatively stable in 
operation; however, we are requesting ap proxim: itely $5,000 less than 
the current vei rs requiremen ts. 

Replacement training centers and divisions constitute the incubator 
of our training program. Their operating expenses, which accounts 
for less than : percent of this budget, re lect a decrease of $1,151,898 
in fund requirements from this year’s budget. I should point out, 
however, that much of the cost of operating is for the pay of military 
personnel. This requirement is not included here but is in another 
appropriation already presented to you. 

Every newly inducted or enlisted male soldier, regardless of ulti 
mate assignment, is given at least 16 weeks of training before being 
assigned to an organization. All will receive & weeks of infantry 
basic training. After that, about 75 percent will receive. either & 
weeks advanced individual, or 8 weeks of common specialist training. 
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The remainder are selected for other specialist training of 8 or more 
weeks. These are sent to school. Some may attend courses for as 
long as 48 weeks, though the average school course is about 12 weeks. 














OPERATION OF SCHOOLS 








The next activity is the operation of schools. During fiscal year 
1954 we expect to train in our service schools approximately 207,775 
persons (75 percent enlisted personnel and 25 percent officers). 

This is an increase over the current year’s program of approxi 
mately 13,000 students, and we are asking for $173,890 more funds. 
The operation of our schools teaching approximately 500 different 
courses accounts for 40 percent of our total training budget. 

Because of the complexity of modern weapons and equipment, man) 
specialists are required in our Army organization. This requires con 
siderable technical and specialist instruction. The schools provide 
this. Instruction in service schools, in general, is restricted to more 
advanced and more complete training where centralization and uni 
formity of instruction are especially desirable. 

When training can be conducted satisfactorily and more econom 
ically in units, training divisions, or centers, it is so conducted. Thus, 
those slated to be common specialists such as cooks, clerks, drivers, 
etc., receive their training at the same place they receive their basic 
instruction. 

Technical training progresses faster and more effectively in schools. 
This results in a manpower saving by reducing the nonserviceable 
portion of the soldier’s active-duty tour. Schools promote uniform 
ity, and accurate dissemination of doctrines and techniques of the 
respective arms and services. Without a schools system, units would 
tend to develop doctrines and techniques peculiar to their own opera 
tions and to train their personnel accordingly. Under such diverse 
conditions, the large-scale interchange of personnel that characterizes 
our replacement and rotation policies would be impractical, and the 
tactical and logistical teamwork we now take for granted would be 
come a rare exception. Our schools set the standard for the rest of 
the Army and play a very important role in out-training system. 





























ARMY AVIATION SCHOOL 









The most significant changes in our schools program for 1954, be 
sides the 13,000 increase in student loads, is the provision for the 
Army Aviation School. The centralization of aviation training in one 
Army school, though accounting for an increase in school funds of 
$396,000 over fiscal year 1953, will result in appreciable savings in 
time, personnel, and funds. 

Regardless of the capabilities of our own training establishment, 
there necessarily exist a few training requirements which can be con 
ducted better by civilian universities, schools, or similar organiza 
tions. These requirements include courses in electronics, engineering, 
business management, international affairs, and others which are req 
uisites for certain specialized positions, That these requirements con- 
stitute a very small portion of our total training program is empha- 
sized by the fact that less than one person in a ‘thousand will be en- 
rolled in civilian institutions during fiscal year 1954. This require- 
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ment, although quite important, accounts for less than 1 percent of 
our total budget. 

Closely related to the schools project is the requirement for travel of 
students to schools on temporary duty. About 14 percent of the 
estimate is for this purpose. We realize that travel costs are high 
and in establishing school courses and objectives, this matter receives 
careful consideration. I would like to point out that, though our fund 
requirements for 1954 have gone up $332,605, or 3 percent, the increase 
in estimated school enrollments is 7 percent. 

In the next three activities; not specifically training but rather 
supports of training, I should like to consider training films, training 
aids, and training publications. ‘Together these items account for 
23 percent of our training budget. It is significant to note that these 
three support not only the active Army training program but also 
to a great extent, those of the Reserve, National Guard, and ROT¢ 


rRAINING FILM PROGRAM 


The traming film program accounts for $6,751,000, or about 9 pei 
cent of our total estimate. It embodies the costs of production and 
distribution of training, and other films, including those on troop 
information and education, recruiting, historical documentation, and 
public information. 

The fiscal year 1954 training-film program will provide for some 
420 new reels of film and approximately 500 reels of translation and 
adaptation, as well as a considerable quantity of film strips. Require 
ment for films are carefully screened. Those selected for production 
represent only a fraction of the stated requirements of responsible 
agencies of the Army. The value of good training films cannot be 
overestimated. For example, consider a film currently in production, 
Fighting in Builtup Areas. This film will vividly bring to each trainee 
a full-scale attack on a ¢ ity with brick buildings, pavements, and all 
the complications actually met in such combat and will demonstrate 
approved methods of fighting in great detail. To attempt physically 
to duplicate this problem for all trainees would be impractical and 
very costly. The amount asked for training films is $249,000 less than 
that of the current year’s program. 

The second of the training- support activities is training aids, 
volving about 9 percent of our training-program budget. This is an 
increase of some $1,195,000. Slightly over $2 million of the estimate 
is for i. procurement of aids which have been, or are bei “ing developed 
by the Navy Special Devices Center, an agency in which the Army 
participates. Fiscal year 1952 was the first full year of operation of 
the center; therefore, valuable results of its deve lopme nt activities are 
just beginning to be realized. A list of the training aids we intend to 
procure is presented in the justification before you under project 
1223. These include three dimensional aids which vary from a card 
board compass costing a few cents, to elaborate synthetic training de 
vices which initially costs thousands of dollars. I would like to point 
out that each and every training device that is produced for the Pam 
must pay its way, either in reduction of training time, in costs, or in 
making possible training not otherwise available. Distribution of 
training devices is accomplished by a training aids center system whicl 
accounts for $2,655,648 of this portion of the budget. Use of these 
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centers within the United States and overseas enables the Army to 
secure a widespread distribution of essential training aids without 
providing aids for each unit. Since the activation of the centers, it 
has been possible, In some instances, to reduce the number ot new 
Army graphie training aids required from 30,000 to 8,000 copies. 


rRAINING PUBLICATIONS 


Training publications account for $3,866,930, or 5 percent of the 
budget. Over one-half of this amount is for requirements of the Army 
printing establishment for printing and reproduction of training ma 
terial, which will be discussed in detail, along with other printing 
requirements, by another agency. Because of a lack of qualified per 
sonnel, some of the technical services are unable to meet within thei 
own resources the tremendous requirement for training manuals. In 
many cases, this is due to new equipment. The most serious shortage 
is in the Corps of Engineers which has a requirement, beyond its own 
capabilities, for the preparation of some 40 manuals. Their require- 
ment includes contractual services for writing some of the backlog 
manuals. The details for training publications will be found under 
project 1224. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRAINING ACTIVITIES 


All other training activities account for the remaining 12 percent 
of our estimate. This subproject, No. 1225, of a somewhat miscel 
laneous nature, includes all those training activities which are not 
specifically related to any other subproject in the training program. 
The major requirement provided for under this heading is the train 
ing overhead at technical services training installations: this is the 
command or administrative overhead which supervises and coordi 
nates the overall training mission of the technical services, as dis 
tinguished from that overhead required for the operation of schools 
and replacement training centers. 

Other activities included the the Pigeon Breeding and Training 
Centers; the Dog Training Center: the Mountain and Cold Weathe1 
Training Command; the Joint Airborne Troop Board; the technical 
service boards; the Signal Corps Aviation Center; the Signal Corps 
Unit Survey Agency; the Quartermaster Technical Training Service; 
training of Transportation Corps personnel in highway, railway. 
marine, and amphibious transport; security guards at vital training 
installations; and on-the-job type training. Because of the many 
diversified activities we have in this project, each of the items I have 
enumerated is discussed in more detail in the budget justifications. 

In closing, gentlemen, I should like to point out that in this period 
of partial mobilization and demobilization, the Army has a tre 
mendous training problem. As you know, it is the Army that is suf 
fering the greatest share of casualties.in Korea. This puts a great 
responsibility on those charged with training. It must be the best 
available, because it means so much. The individual product of our 
training is, in fact, a young man trained to fight the enemy. His 
training may be the difference between success and f: uilure, and life or 
death. Battle experience has shown that our training is good. We 
intend to keep it that way and are continually studying and searching 
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for ways to make it better and, I might add appropriately, at this time, 
cheaper. 

Gentlemen, I will be glad to answer your questions and also to insure 
omplete answers, I have a few specialists here who are more familiar 
than I with the details of their respective fields. 


APPROPRIATION FOR SCHOOLS AND REPLACEMENT CENTERS 


Senator Fererevson. I have another item, “Appropriations for 
<chools and replacement centers,” which is $3,.208276. The justification 
shows camps, one camp for instance that is to be closed. We heard 
vesterday that Indiantown Gap will be closed. The meee is 10,000 
in 1952, 12,000 in 1953. In the fiscal year 1954 on January 12 it is 
12,000. On the 30th of June. 12.000, Is that not one to be « lose ad? 

General FARRELL. You will notice at the bottom of the column there 
s a deduction. We have written off those stations that were closed 
and shown the number of people who were dropped. 

Senator Frrcuson. Capacity to be inactivated, is that what you 
have in mind ? ’ 

General Farretu. Yes, sir. 

Senator FrerGuson. 35.8 0. 

General Farretyi. Yes, si 

Senator Ferquson. W cc n will they be dropped ¢ 

General Farreti. It will vary with the station being closed. In- 
diantown Gap is closing by October of this year, sir. We phased those 
out not by simply closing the station but by cutting ofl the flow of 
people who come in, s ir. 


Senator Frrauson. You see, we provided yesterday for transporta- 
tion from one of these camps to the other because you were going to 
close them. Now you tell us that you do not close them in that way, 
that what you do is just not put any more in and let them come out 
the other end in a gradual way. 


CURTAILMENT OF FLOW OF TRAINEES 


General Farrett. We do that with the trainees that go in. We 
cut off the flow of trainees. There is a cadre and overhead which is 
the core, as it were, which remains after the trainees are gone. Those 
people are transported in the way you mentioned, sir. But the trainee 
flow is cut off when we estimate we will close the station, actually 16 
weeks before that time. 

Senator Frrauson. Yesterday you indicated you were going to 
transfer these people, not the employees. Do you see how you increased 
the cost if you merely cut off those that are coming in, you keep the 
whole staff there. 

General Farrett. We have to keep them there in order to phase out 
the training. 

Senator FERGUSON. Why do you not transfer the whole thing to 
another camp like you indicated yesterday was being done / 

General Farret. We put the in-flow in, we will say, as a constant 
flow until it is decided that ¢amp will close. Then the men who 
would be due to come next week do not come but there are still people 
there who have 15 weeks of training to do and there are people who 
have 14 weeks, 13 weeks, and so forth. 

33 3—pt. 1 51 
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Senator Ferauson. Do you want to say now that the testimony yes 
terday does not show that you are going to move the people, all of 
them ? 

General Farrety. We are going to move the training cadre. It will 
not be a division complete the day we close that installation at Indian 
town Gap. 

Senator McCarran. My understanding is that the general yesterday 
told us that these 3 camps would be v racated, 1 of them I remember 
was moved to Camp Carson, Colo., and there would be then only a 
custodial force. 

General Honnen. That is right. 

Senator McCarran. I do not know if this is the same type of camp. 


MOVEMENT OF DIVISION FROM ATTERBURY, IND. 


General Farretx. We are moving a combat division from Atter- 
bury, Ind., to Camp Carson. 

Senator McCarran. That is moved out en masse ? 

General Farretu. That is a division that goes out en masse. In 
diantown Gap, in contrast, is a training division, sir. It is simply a 
replacement outfit, the output goes overseas or fills other outfits in 
the States, but the training input is cut off at the time, staggered by 
16 weeks. That is not true of the combat division, Senator McCarran. 

Senator Frrauson. Look at the waste. These people do not come 
in one day. You keep your whole staff there. You keep the whole 
camp going until you finally let them peter out. 

General Farreti. No, sir, that is phased down, that is phased 
down. As we train fewer people there, we phase down the trainors 
and staff, too. Because we stop the training at Indiantown Gap, 
does not mean we can close the camp. We have people half-trained, 
quarter-trained and so forth. 

General HonneN. Senator, you would be interfering with the train 
ing cycle and training would be delayed. You have to complete the 
cycle and then close the camp. 


INCREASED TRANSPORTATION FUNDS 


Senator Fereuson. Is any transportation money in here? Is this 
one of the items that increased your transportation ? 

General Farrer. To close certain stations, yes, sir, it will. 

Senator Frerauson. How much ? 

General Farretyi. I could not give you the figure how much 
would include. 

Senator Frereuson. How much do you include in the budget for it? 
Was this item not mentioned yesterday ? 

General Farrett, No, you had travel yesterday. 

Senator Frercuson. We had travel and transportaion. 

General Farreti. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. Wasn’t that part of the expense of moving this? 

General Farrety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. That is what I thought. 

General Farreti. General Powell who presented that yesterday is 
here. 
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TOTAL COST OF CLOSING OPERATION 


General Powe.u. Senator, the item as broken down in the testi- 
mony yesterday included the movement of certain units and we are 
speaking I believe of unit travel, not individual at this point. The 
analyst from the Chief of Finance Office, Colonel Budge, who read 
you the figures, stated that the overall operation of closing operations 
would cost about $4 million during fiscal year 1954. But as we close 
out these camps, the first year’s overall saving in all operations will 
amount to $11 million and after next year when the readjustment is 
made there will be more. 

Senator Frreuson. I know about the savings we were going to 
make, but I want to know the cost of doing it. 

General Powe.ii. The $4 million was the travel item. 

Senator FerGuson. Was this included, the travel from this « amp ¢ 

General Poweii. Not from Indiantown Gap, sir. Our discussion 
yesterday, sir, centered around the three camps which were units we 
are moving, and Camp Atterbury was the camp we discussed. 

Senator Frrcuson. Did it not have anything to do with the moving 
of the training camps! 

General Powe.x. Those people will be reassigned to combat units 
and will be moved as individuals. Therefore—— 

Senator McCarran. As their training is completed ? 

General Powerit. And the instructors who train these men, they 
will be cut down when the training load is reduced. It takes 2.500 
people to run a big camp like that. When it is half full we will take 
half of those people out. They do not all sit there because the camp is 
half empty. We need those people i in combat units and we will pull 
them out as fast as they can be released. 


REDUCTION OF TRAINEES 


Senator Fercuson. What is this 35,800 ? 

General Farre.tyi. That is the number of people we are cutting down, 
that is the number of individual trainees. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that trainees? 

General FarretL. Training spaces, yes, sir. That is the capacity of 
each camp as shown there and the reduction we will make because of 
closing of these camps is shown as a negative entry. 

Senator Fercuson. Does this item of 35,800 include the personnel 
that does the training / 

General Farrei.. No, sir, those are training spaces. Our training 
capacity is shown in that column. 

Senator Frreuson. They are only spaces ! 

General FARRELL. Yes, sir, we will not be able to add that up as an 
entire column of positive figures. We have to subtract from it the 
number of stations, represented by the stations we are going to a 

Senator Fercuson. How much savings does that mean by saving 
35.800 ¢ 

General Farrevv. In dollars and cents? 

Senator Frereuson. Yes. 

General Farreiy. I do not have that answer. 

Senator Ferauson. Can you find out? 
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General Farreiy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What is your item last year compared to this 
vear for this item ? 

General Farret.. For training? 

Senator Frreuson. For these spaces, 

General Farreuy. I have the figures here, I think, on the bulletin. 

Senator Fercuson. Does this mean anything in dollars and cents, 
this 35,800? 

General Farre... It does indirectly; yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How do you mean, indirectly ? 

General Farrett. These are not dollars, as you know, they are 
spaces, 

Senator Ferevuson. I am trying to translate them into dollars. Can 
they be translated into dollars? 

General Farret,. Yes, sir; they can be. I hate to give you an 
evasive answer, sir. The translation is not my business; I would have 
to find out from somebody else. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there anybody here who has that answer? 

General Farre.t, I think G-1 has that. If you mean how many 
people we train I can give you that figure, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. I am trying to translate this into dollars. Is 
this an economy move or not ? 


SAVING IN MAN-YEARS OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


General Powein. Yes; it is. General Farrell of course is con- 
cerned with the training capacity for new soldiers. The pay of the 
soldiers, the military personnel, is contained in the MPA budget 
which we considered yesterday. In addition, throughout the entire 
training system in the Army we carry a number of civilian em- 
ployees who assist the military in this function. This move of closing 
these camps will save about 200 man-years of civilian employment 
with an average salary of about $3,800 a year. 

Senator Frravson. So there is a saving. 

General Powreti. Yes, sir. That is the overall. If we can phase 
these camps out faster than we foresee now, we will make more 
savings. The faster we do it, the more dollars we will save. 

Senator Frravuson. So you would save on the 35,800 spaces, about 
200 employees ? 

General Powretn. Two hundred man-years will be saved for the 
whole vear and the average civilian salary is about $3,800 a year. 
They will be dropped from the payroll, we will reduce our total force 
by that much. 

Senator Henprickson, That is about $760,000, 

General Powerit. Yes, sir. 

Now, we will make a bigger saving than that if it is possible, if we 
can do it faster. 

General PAnMer. Your overall saving was $11 million. 

General Powe... Yes, sir; that includes maintenance. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is maintenance and operation ? 

General Powrti. Yes, sir. Those, Mr. Chairman, are the civilians 
engaged in the training activity only at these camps. As we close the 
camp out, certain maintenance and custodial personnel will also be 
dispensed with. 
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Senator FrerGuson. Any other questions on that item ? 

Senator McCarran. I would like to have a little clearer conception 
of it. I would like to know why it is that, say, a boy is taken into a 
certain camp for training, why can he not be fully and completely 
trained in that camp without being moved to 2 or 3 ‘other camps dur 
ing the course of his training? That question grows out of my ignor 
ance, and I would like to be enlightened. 


BASIC TRAINING 


General FARRELL. Every soldier who comes in the service has 8 
weeks basic training in what amounts to infantry training. They are 
not all going to be infantrymen, some are transferred at the end of 
8 weeks to the station that conducts the kind of training that they 
are going to need. ‘The quartermaster soldier who has taken infantry 
training ‘for 8 weeks will go to a quartermaster station and take 8 wee ‘ks 
training which is going to be appropriate to what he is going to do 

Senator McCarran. It depends on the kind of work that 
do eventually ? 

General Farreti. Yes, sit 

General PALMER. Communications speci: lists, for example. have a 
lot of specialized training, and mechanics, supply people, radar men. 

General Farrett. They do not all move at the end of & weeks. 
Some do. 

Senator McCarran. The man who stays as an infantry soldier / 

General Farreti. It depends on what we are going to make him 
become, a machinegunner or communications man in the infantry. 
The general run of the infantry soldier would probably stay 16 weeks 
at the station to which they are assigned. Artilleryme mn. too, would 
go to Camp Chaffee, and the 8 haan period is very definitely a break, 
but they go into what amounts to specialist training or advanced 
training at the end of their $8 saline, 

Senator McCarran. All right, thank you. 


he Is to 


CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


General PowretL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, funds for the ad 
ministrative conduct of the major headquarters of the Army, world 
W ide, are included in this budget actly ity. These headquarters include 
all of the so-called departmental activities here in Washington plus 
field command headquarters in the United States and overseas. Thi 
personnel in these areas provide the planning, direction, and control 
over all Army operations. 

A decrease of $12,257,000 over estimated obligations for fiscal yeal 
1953 is reflected in the amount of $137 million requested for these ac 
tivities. These funds will enable us to employ a total or 28,127 
civilian employees. This is a decrease of 2 655 posit ons over fis il 
vear 1953. 

However, an examination of the average salaries for fiscal year 1953 
and the projection of those same average salaries, or less, for fiscal 
year 1954, will reveal that average employment for fiscal year 1954 
W il] be less th: in shown. This ise spec ally so where maintenance of 11 
grade promotions are required by law. 
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MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Continuous manpower and utilization surveys are being made of 
these headquarters. It is believed that these surveys have instilled 
a cost consciousness and an awareness of the need for economical 
utilization of personnel. We believe we are making progress as shown 
in the decreased requirements of this budget. 


PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Senator Fereuson. I would like you to speak on 1300 for a moment. 
Since the new personnel ceilings were established for the last half of 
fiscal 1953 and fiscal 1954, what actually was taken to reduce the money 
for personal services, travel, printing, equipment, and the other items? 
Who has charge of that? 

General Honnen. Mr. Nye. 

Mr. Nye. I am Mr. Nye, of the Office of Chief of Staff,G-1. Itisa 
rather broad statement, but the overall effect of the personnel ceiling 
has been the reduction of obligations for fiscal year 1953 and to re- 
duce estimates for fiscal year 1954. Actually we are going below the 
personnel ceiling because of the fund limitations, if you mean numer- 
ical strength. 

Senator Frreuson. Will you furnish the tables showing the differ- 
ance between your original estimate and the revised ones, together 
with the percentage differences as related to the personnel reduction ? 

Mr. Nye. We will, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You will furnish that? 

Mr. Nye. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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NEW COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 


Senator Ferguson. On that same item, I would like to speak on a 
matter that came to my attention some time ago. That is whether o1 
not the Army is setting up a whole new communications center, whether 
they are going to do away with the same kind of typing machines, and 
<o forth, the teletype, whether or not the Army is not going to have Its 
own individual teletype machines which are entirely ditferent from 
all the other services. Who knows about this? 

Mr. West. I am not quite clear as to what you have in mind, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Fereuson. I have in mind that at the present time you have 
three services but you use the same kind of teletype machine. The 
Army has gone out and is going to ask for money to manufacture a 
new kind of machine, a new teletype machine for themselves alone. 
Kleinschmidt Laboratories has something to do with it. I would like 
to know where that item is and all about it, why it has to be done, why 
you cannot use the same teletype machines as the other services. 

Mr. WeEsT. There are three ty pes of telety pew! iters, one is the Tele 
type Corp. machine, which the Army uses, also the Air Force and the 
Navy. There is another teletype machine that is used in the field, a 
lightweight combat portable piece of equipment. That is used by the 
combat soldier in order to relay the messages back from the frontline 
to the division command post, for example: Kleinschmidt Labora 
tories, Inc., and National Cash Register Co. have a contract for the 
Army to manufacture teletype machines. 

Senator Frreuson. Aren't they a different type of machine than the 
Navy and the Air? 

Mr. West. The Navy and the Air Forces do not use what we call 
the AN/PGC~-1 and the AN /PGC-2. 

Senator Frrauson. Do not let us get too technical here and get too 
many numbers in. What I am trying to find out is whether or not in 
the past you did not use the same kind of machines as the other two 
services. 

Mr. WEST. Yes, sir: we are still using the same kind of machines for 
fixed communications. 


LIGHTWEIGHT PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Senator Frereuson. Are you letting a contract and are you using 
Government money to finance the manufacturing of a new kind of 
machine ? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; a smaller, more compact, lightweight portable 
combat machine. The Marine Corps also uses it. 

Senator Frreuson. What is it going to cost the Government to get 
this manufacturing done and what is it going to cost per machine / 


COST PER MACHINE 


Mr. West. If I recollect—I will have to check it—it is $1,800 per 
machine. 

Senator Frereuson. $1,800 / 
Mr. WEsT. Yes: itisa piece of combat equipment. 
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Senator Frereuson. Did you take bids on that or did you go to one 
man who has the patent? 

Mr. West. We did both. The Army owns the patent license on this 
particular machine. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you try to get bids? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you get bids? 

Mr. Wesr. I am not so sure we did, but I will check that. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish the bids to the committee ? 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Procurement data were assembled by the Signal Corps Engineering Labora 
tories for the AN/PGC-1(). In accordance with the recommendations of Army 
Field Forces Board No, 1, procurement of sufficient sets to equip a type corps for 
extensive field service test was initiated. A procurement contract for fabrica 
tion of 570 AN/PGC-1() was awarded to Kleinschmidt late in fiscal year 1949. 
The quantity procured was the modified version of the set which was designed 
to operate at 60, 75, or 100 words per minute. 

The detailed determinations leading to procurement of this equipment from 
Kleinschmidt Laboratories are: this contract was negotiated under the authority 
of sections 2 (c) (14) and 2 (¢) (16) of Public Law 413, “Technical or Special- 
ized Supplies Requiring Substantial Initial Investment or Extended Period of 
Preparation for Manufacture” and “Purchase in the Interest of National Defense 
or Industrial Mobilization.” 

Number of contractors with whom negotiations were conducted: 1. 

Reasons for selecting this contractor: In 1944 the Signal Corps made a survey 
of the field to determine facilities available for development of lightweight, 
highly portable teletypwriter equipment for tactical use and found only three 
possible sources. One of these sources (Western Union) declined to bid and 
after much consideration parallel contracts for development on different lines of 
approach were awarded to the Kleinschmidt Laboratories and Teletype Corp. in 
1°45. After extensive tests of models developed under these contracts, the B. L. 
Kleinschmidt Co. was awarded a further development contract in 1947 for high 
speed teletypewriter equipment on the basis of their ability to meet delivery 
schedules and the absence of any exceptions taken to the specifications on bid 
request. During this long period of development, Kleinschmidt Laboratories 
(formerly B. L. Kleinschmidt Co.) obtained information and manufacturing 
know-how which would not be available to, or usable by, any other supplier. 
This know-how which is considered vital to the initial production of this equip- 
ment would have to be duplicated at the expense of the Government in both time 
and money if the production contract were not placed with the contractor who 
developed the equipment to meet military specifications. Because of the sub- 
stantia! time, effort, and money already expended through contracts with Klein- 
schmidt Laboratories, Inc. (and its predecessor company) in developing the 
initial model of equipment, and because important design changes will continue 
and can be made best by the developer, and for other reasons stated above, it 
was necessary to negotiate the contract for production under the authority of 
Public Law 413, 80th Congress. 

By January 1951, requirements as a result of the Korean war were of such 
magnitude that a second source for production of this equipment was considered 
essential. Accordingly, action was taken which resulted in the establishment of 
the National Cash Register Co. as another source of supply for the high speed 
teletypwriter equipment developed by Kleinschmidt Laboratories. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. How much money is it going to take for this 
item ? 

Mr. West. Offhand I do not know. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you get us the amount? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

There is included in program 1300 of the procurement and production, Army, 


estimate an amount of $1,644,000, to procure u lightweight portable field tele- 
typewriter for use by forward combat elements of the Army. 
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General Coruna. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that item is included 
in the budget; it will come up this ane It will be in the pro- 
curement and produc tion program, 


PIGEON COMMUNICATION 


Senator Frercuson. You have an item here of $14,419 for pigeon 
communication. What is that? I know you use them, but what is 
the item for? 

Mr. Wesr. The item is to buy leg bands, sand, feed, and lofts for the 
pigeons at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that the place where it is located? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; the Pigeon Center is at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
There are approximately a thousand pigeons there. 

Senator Fercuson. It is going to cost $14,000 to support that many 
pigeons? 

Mr. West. There are also 100 pigeons, I believe, at Fort Bragg. 

Senator Frerauson. Now, this is very interesting now as to what it 
costs to support a pigeon. I know things are expensive in New 
Jersey. 

Senator Henprickson. I would not say so. 

Senator Frreuson. It is, if it costs this much to support a pigeon. 

Will you get that item ? 

Senator McCarran. Would it be possible to substitute the starlings 

: we have here for these pigeons ¢ 
Mr. West. No, sir. There are two other things— 
Senator Frrcuson. The answer is “No.” 
Mr. West. The $14.000 in here for the Pigeo} Bree ling and Trait 
ing Center is not all supplies and material. It also includes the 


pay of two civilian employe s who are involved in tr Lining. 
Senator FERGI son. I was wondering. The food | eemed a little 


high, even for sand. But that is what it is? 
Mr. West. Yes. sir 
Senator Frrauson. It is the training center for t] ) ee 


Mr. Wesr. Yes, sil 
DUPLICATION IN COMMUNICATION SERVIC! 


Senator Frravuson. How much duplication is there between the 
services on communications? Who knows about that? Whose job 
is it to see that there is no duplication ? 

Mr. West. The Department of Defense sees to that, Mr. Chairman, 
that there is no unnecessary duplication. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you know of any now ? 

General Coruna. I will say personally Iam not completely familiar 
with the communication setup of the three services. I would not be 
able to answer that question. Mr. West, perhaps, of the Signal Corps, 
could give a more definitive answer. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF NEW COMMUNICATION MACHINE 


Senator Frercuson. I would like to know also if this full amount 
that you are talking about of new machines is for only those 
partic ‘ular small mac hines that you use in the service in the front, or 
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whether or not you are not going to put in new types all along the line, 
and use entirely different kinds of tapes, and all? My information 
was that it will be a whole new se tup. You are going to change all the 
nachines ? 

Mr. West. No, sir: I am not familiar with where we are going to 
hange machines. There are some combat equipments that are new 
and improved from World War II. In this particular account, M and 
(), there are communication costs involved which is ow teletype net 
i ork worl lwide. 

Senator Frerauson. Will this Kleinschmidt be interchangeable with 
the other, or do you have to change all the others because you are vet 
ting these Kleinselmudts ? 

Mr. Wesr. No, sir: it is interchangeable; it is compatible and will 
work with the other machinery. It is just like a Ford and a Buick 
You have two different kinds. For the man in the field to carry around 
‘ piece of equipment for communications, you need a lightweight por 
table outfit. This particular item weighs about 20 pounds. 

Senator Ferauson. Do I understand that this is what you are doing. 
This machine weighs 20 pounds and costs $1,800? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir: it has its own battery power with it. 

Senator Frrauson. It is a battery-operated machine ¢ 

Mr. West. Yes, si 

Senator Frreuson. That has nothing to do with the regular com 
munications out of the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Wi ST. No, sil 

Senator Ferguson. Are you going to change those / 

Mr. West. Those telety pe machines are volne through i change be 
eause as you deve lop things, you get improve ments in the machine ry. 
Basically those teletypewriter machines have not been changed for 10 
vears in ‘the Pentagon. 

Senator Fercuson. This that I inquired about before has nothing to 
do with those machines ? 

Mr. West. I think, Senator, you may be thinking : ibout : another plan 

hat the Army has which he is been coordinated by the Army, Air Force, 
aa the Navy. 

( Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICEWIDE COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Frrauson. I have here servicewide communications $49 
million. Why not 1 communications network for all 3 services? 

Mr. Wesr. There are requirements for a communications system ” 
™ » Navy, the Army, and the Air Force. As an example, we will s: 

hat the N avy has a station at San Diego. The V have a big fleet ae 
on irters at San Diego, as an example. The Navy has to have commu 
nications from Washington and other parts with San Diego. The 
({rmy has no facilities at San Diego. Army installations in and near 
San Diego use the Navy system in getting their telegrams to that area. 

On the other hand, we will say that the Army has a station at 
Seattle, Wash., and the Navy has no station, as an example, and the 
Navy in turn uses our system to get their message to Seattle, Wash. 
The three systems are used jointly. 
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LEASED COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


Senator Frerauson. We have an item, for instance, here betwee 
Washington and New York. Whiy cah you not use the same services 
there? You get us down in San Diego and up in Washington where 
they are separated, | ut both of vou have them up. New York. Here 
is what we find. Number of circuits, the Defense Department has 12 
the Army has 6. Then the (Army has two full-time leased d iplex 
teletypes. Army to New York, three part-time leased duplex tele 
types. Navy, one leased telephone. Navy, one full-time leased duplex 
teletype. Navy, New York, one part-time leased duplex. Air Force, 
New York, four leased telephones. Air Force, New York, 12 full time 
In other words, you have 42 circuits for the different services up to 
New York. Is there not some w L\ that this ean be consolidated / 

Mr. West. We do not think so, sir. That is a responsibility of 


Joint Cliefs of Staff. It is the responsibility of the Joint Chiefs of 
| 


Staff to eliminate unnecessary duplication. It would appear here that 
there IS dupli ation. Asan a tual fact. there is no unnecessary a ipl 
eation, If one service operated the entire 42 circuits, it would cost you 


just as much for the 42 circuits with 4+ services operating them, 0b 
cause you need 42 circuits. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is the question, whether you do need 42 
circuits, 

Mr. Wesr. The Joint Chiefs of Staff through the Joint Electro) 
Communications Committee— 

Senator Frerouson. You are bound to have d ipl ‘ation if you art 
going to run them into the Navy alone, and into the Air Force and 
the Army. 

Mr. West. No, sir; I do not agree with you, sin Che fact that vy 
can transfer messages from one service to another, and make fu 
utilization of those services, will eliminate unnecessary duplicatior 

Senator Frreuson. But do you / 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator ERG SON. You have 13 to San Francisco I am speak 
of circuits now. They are divided up into the three services in th 
Saute bhianner, Whiy could vou hot have l communication to the 3¢ 


COMMUNICATION SERVICE FOR CONTROL Of} IRCRAFTI 


Mr. West. The An Foree, as an example, needs communicatlo 
services in order to control the flight of military aircraft. The Navy 
in turn needs communications for the control of the Navy fleet rhe 
Army has a requirement for communications to control its ow) 
operations. 

Senator Ir} RGUSON, Did Vou not have a directive from the Secretary 
of Defense to consolidate these / 

Mr. West. Not to my know ledge, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. It was the purpose of the directive to establish 
a program which will eliminate all unnecessary duplication of com- 
munications and electronics facilities, personnel, and funds, in the 
Department of Defense. Why would you not know about that ? 

Mr. West. If I may answer you this way, sir, your question’ does 
not say the same thing that that letter does. That letter directed the 
Joint Cliefs of St; ff ai d the Joint Klectronies C mmiunications € o1 
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mittee to eliminate unnecessary duplication. That they have done. 
It did not say that you would consolidate the three services into one. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much have you reduced the budget or 
increased it on these communications? 

Mr. West. The budget has been reduced. The exact figure I do 
not have with me. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you give it for the record ? 

General Core azier. Speaking of servicewide communications, the 
figure for 1953 fiscal year was $60,250,000. The request in this esti 
mate is $49,607,000, or a saving of approximately $10 million. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Senator Frerevson. How much personnel have you reduced ? 

General Coretazrer. The number of civilian personnel, permanent 
positions, in this project, fiscal year 1953, was 3,456. The revised 
estimate for 1954 is 3,424, or a reduction of 32. 


EXTRAORDINARY Mintirary Expense 


Senator Frreuson. Under extraordinary military expense, you 
show $3,303,000. That has been increased to $4,253,000. There was 
an increase in personnel from 300 to 377. What is that item? 

General Honnen. Mr. Codd, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Copp. The extraordinary military expense covers the confi- 
dential contingency funds of Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2 office. The 
increase there is « lirectly attributable to a special project that has 
have been inserted within this activity. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you have to go off the record on this? 

Mr. Copp. It should be off the rec ord. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Hrenprickson. What was that last figure, General, that 
IS, your request ¢ 

General Cotetazier. For civilian employees, project 1510, the num 
ber was 3.424. 


DETERMINATION OF STORAGE COSTS 


Senator Fercuson. On project 1411, I would like to find out how 
the storage costs are arrived at. 

General Co.ieiazier. Colonel Morgan, sir. 

Colonel Morean. I will be glad to furnish the relative costs to you, 
Senator. The cost of receiving a ton of material in 1952 was $11.80. 
In fiseal 1953 it was $11.28. In fiscal 1954 we have dropped it to 
$10.48. The cost per ton shipped in fiscal year 1952 was $29.38, fis- 
cal year 1953, $28.09, fiscal year 1954 a reduction down to $26.60. 

Senator Frrcuson. How often are they revised ? 

Colonel Moraan. These have been revised for each budget in each 
fiscal year 

Senator Frerecuson. Just yearly? 

Colonel Morean. Yes, sir; for the purpose of the appropriation. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you break down these as to the variable 
and fixed costs ? 

Colonel Morean. No, sir; they are not broken down according to 
fixed and variable costs. 
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Senator Fereuson. Are they in any way broken down as to the kind 
of commodity and the different types of storage ? 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir; we have those broken down by certain 
major categories of material. Ammunition, subsistence, and general 
supplies. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you get reimbursed by the MDAP? 

Colonel Morgan. We do get reimbursed by them; yes, sir. We also 
perform common services for the Department of the Air Force. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM MDAP 


Senator Frerauson. How much will you get in reimbursements from 
the MDAP? 

Colonel MorGAN. In fiscal 1954, we will be reimbursed by MSA 
$2,509,000 in program 1400. é 

Senator Frercuson. Will that be carryover or does it expire? 

Colonel Morean. These, sir, are 1-year funds. 

Senator Frrauson. ‘There is no carryover ¢ 

Colonel MorGan. No, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. That is under project 1430 that I was inquiring 
about. Now, project 1450; what is the reduction percentagewise, or 
increase, under that item for new procurement for all technical serv- 
ices? Can you give us the percentage reduction, if there is one, in man 
vears ¢ 

NEW PROCUREMENT FOR TECH NICAL SERVICES 


Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. In fiseal 1952, project 1450, the man 
years total 25,624. In fiscal 1953, they total 30,137. In fiscal 1954, the 
total is 29,400. ' 

Senator Frerauson. It has gone up considerably from 1952 to 1954— 
4.000, 

Colonel Morgan. Yes, sir. That is essentially due to the deliveries 
resulting from the increased procurement that took place in fiseal 1952 
and 1953. 

Senator Ferguson. What is the difference in the per entage between 
the man-hours and the percentage in new procurement? Has not your 
new procurement dropped more than your man-hours? Why can we 
not drop the man-hours ¢ 

Colonel Morean. It has dropped slightly, Senator. 

Senator Ir RGUSON, Will you give us the percentages and then give 
us an explanation as to why you cannot reduce the man-hours ¢ 

Colonel Morgan. We have another witness on that, sir. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ramie (G4). The new procurement in 1952 
was approximately $15 billion. It is estimated in 1953 at $9.3 billion, 
and in 1954 at $8.8 billion. 

Senator Frrauson. Make it 1953 and 1954 at the present moment. 

Lieutenant Colonel Ramine. All right. The new procurement in 
fiscal year 1953 was $9.3 billion. It is estimated in 1954 as $8.8 billion. 
The other major activity in this project is the delivery received from 
procurement. In 1953 it is estimated at $12.9 billion to be received 
from procurement. It is estimated in fiscal year 1954, $14.4 billion will 
be received from procurement. 

Senator Fereuson. So you claim that while the receipts are higher, 
the actual expenditures for procurement are less? 
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General Paumer. No, sir, that is not correct. The expenditures 
go with the receipts. The obligations are smaller. The receipts and 
the service of inspection and acceptance is much higher. The ex 
penditures follow receipts 

Senator Ferguson. What is the $12.9 billion item 4 

Lieutenant Colonel Ramine. That is deliveries, sir. 

General Parmer. The $8.8 billion previousiy mentioned is simply 
making the contracts. 

Senator Fercuson. That is obligations alone, the 14 and the 12. 

General Parmer. The $12,898,000,000, and so on, in fiscal year 1953, 
is deliveries, and there will be $14.360,000,000 and so on deliveries 
in 1954. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you claim that is why your percentage of 
employees does not fall ¢ 


INSPECTION AND ACCEPTANCE SERVICI 


General Patmer. You have an increase in inspection and acceptance 
service, yes, SID. 

Senator Ferauson. But a decrease in contract authority. 

General Paumer. Yes,sir. Contracts for future deliveries. 

Senator FerGuson. 1700 is the establishment-wide activities. There 
you have an increase of 376 to 400. Why is that / 

’ General Honnen. Mr. Codd, of the Comptroller's office, sir, will 
answer that. 

Mr. Copp. Under 1700 establishment-wide activities. the net increase 
of $59,167,000 comparing the 1954 requirement with the 1953 estimate 
is a direct result of the classified activities included herein. That 
would include the Armed Forces special-weapons project, an increase 
of $56,174,000, National Security Agency, $2,256,000, and the Joint 
Alternate Communications System of $1,053,000. The remaining ac 
tivities included herein are being maintained at a lower level during 
1954 than the estimate for 1953. 

Senator Frerauson. Why do you have this increase in personnel ? 

Mr. Copp. During et, we reflect total authorized positions of 
14.527. In 1954, we indicate a requirement for only 12,890 positions 

Senator Ferguson. W oT ‘n you were told that you could have fewer 
peop le, whose job is it to dete ‘rmine what positions will be abolished, 
or W hi il will be clos ed down. and wh: at will be done by fe wer peop le ( 

General Powet.. My particular oflice allocates the overall cut re 
duction in personnel to major commands and to the technical services. 
We do that on the best an: lysis we have of compar ative require ments 
and workloads. Also, the priority between activities and the essen 
tiality of such activities. We then give the chief of each technical 
service or each major command a total number of positions he may use. 
He then, to Carry out his owh job, subdir idles those dow nto smaller ne 
tivities. 

Senator Frercuson. That takes me back to the one little investigation 
that we were able to make on this memorial affair. What facilities 
have you to go around to the various places to find out how man y 
loafers we have’ I would not venture to say that you have any in the 
military’ A lot of this is force loading. I appreciate people who do 
work that is brought uptothem. But when you do not bring the work 
up toa man, he has to loaf. 
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SURVEY OF UTILIZATION OF PERSON NEI 


General Powerit. That is correct. The Army operates under the 
general policy direction of G—1,a system of surveys of the utilization of 
personnel, both milit: arvandcivilian. We believe that is an integrated 
work force. It should not dup ylicate. it should he meshed togethel! 
in the best way. Each major commander, each chief of a technical 
service maintains a small team of experts whose duty it is to survey 
every installation and activity under the control of that technical 
service or that commander at least once each year. A copy of thei 
survey is filed in their own office, and one comes to mv office. We use 
that in analyzing the total number of people they may use. 

Senator Ferguson. | will go back and ask for your surveys of this 
department that we were talking about this morning. 

(veneral Poweti. I am not sure what we have. This wetIVIty has 
peen In operation only a year, and we have been unable to cover the 
Army Establishment worldwide. I will furnish you vw 
have, 

Senator Frereuson. Very well. Thank vou for 

(The information referred to appears on p. 756 


ArMY-WiuUIDE SERVIC! 


Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this activ *Armv-Wicdk 
Service,” comprises 5 major functions and 8 sub functions which are 
closely administered by either the General, sper lal, Admiunistrat » Ol 
Technical Staff Division s of the Department of the \rmy. 

These functions cover such diversified programs as servicewid 


communication and finance activities; Army audit; real estate and 
engineer planning; and other Army-wide activities including the Ad 
jutant General records and publication depots, central still photo 
graphing library and laboratory, disciplinary barracks, reception cet 

ters, miscellaneous field activities, and certain class hed ctl tiles. 


OBLIGATIONS 


For fiscal year 1952 the total obligations were $202,974,635. During 
the current fiscal vear of 1953 obligations are estimated to be S150. 
047,000 and for fiseal vear 1954 we are requesting S125.592 000 for 
program. Comparison of the fiscal vears 1952 and 1954 reflects 
reduction of S77,582,635, and between the fiscal vears 1955 and 

a net reduction of $24,655,000 is reflected. 


EsTABLISHUMENT-Wipre ACTIVITIES 


This program “Establishment-wide activities” prov des the neces 
sary support for interservice and Department-wide projects such as 
the National War College, the Industrial College « f the Armed Forces. 
Armed Forces Information School; joint planning projects, includ 
ing the Armed Forces information and education program, military 
surveys and maps; Inter-American relations, attaché system, and 
special classified projects; in addition certain other extraordinary 
military expenses which have no direct rel: ationship upon the program 
of the > Departme nt of the Army are included herein. 
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In summary, the fiscal year 1952 obligations are $169,089,399 ; for 
the current fiscal year 1‘ 53 the estimated obligations total $186, 417, 
000 ; for fiscal year 1954 we are requesting $2 5,584, 000. A comparison 
of the 3 fiscal years reflects an increase of $17,527,601 between 
1952 and 1953 and an increase of $59,167,000 between 1953 and 1954 
The additional dollars required are directly attributable to the special 
classified projects included herein. Insofar as other projects and sub- 
projects are concerned the fiscal year 1954 requirements are being 
maintained at or below the comp: arable cost during fiscal year 1953. 

General Powe... In addition, there are certain things which do 
not come under a major commander which are surve ved by analysts 
from my own office. For example, the Military Ac: ademy at West 
Point works directly under the Chief of Staff of the Army. The 
headquarters of the major Army commanders in the continental 
United States we survey from our office. These surveyors are both 
military people and civilians. They are specially trained. They are 
given guides of what we think is a ‘good average. It is an honest at- 
tempt to e ‘liminate any people who do not have a job in accordance 
with the workload. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECT 


Senator Frerauson. We have the international project, including 
missions. We have an increase from $898,000 to $1,250,000. Why is 
that ? 

Mr. Copp. We have included in the fiscal year 1954 budget $1 mil- 
lion to support the joint headquarters of the European Command and 


the joint headquarters of the Pacific Command. 

Senator Frerauson. One million each or a million between them ? 

Mr. Copp. There has been a million included in the Army budget, a 
million in the Navy budget, and a million in the Air Force budget. 

Senator Frreuson. That is $3 million. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir, $3 million total. 

Senator Frrcuson. Not $3 million for the European for the other. 

Mr. Copp. $3 million is for the support of both the Pacific and Eu- 
ropean Joint Headquarters. 

Senator Frrauson. Has that been increased ? 

Mr. Copp. That is a new item, sir. It was activated in November 
1952 

Senator Fercuson. What was taking care of that before? Did you 
not have two offices before ? 

Mr. Copp. We did not have a joint headquarters, sir, as such. 

Senator Frrcuson. What do you mean by a joint headquarters / 


EUROPEAN JOINT HEADQUARTERS 


General Farreti. In Europe we have a joint headquarters which in- 
cludes the Army and Navy and Air Force over all. General Ridgway 
is both the commander for all the Allied forces in Europe and also 
the commander of the American forces in Europe, which puts him in 
command of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and Marines, if they are 
there. 

Senator Fercuson. You had that before last November. 
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General FARRELL. No, sir, not in that form. We set up the head 
quarters last year. 

Senator Fercuson. What paid for the work there before November ? 

General Farrevi. The various services paid for their own. There 
was never a joint headquarters in the sense that there is now, sir, up to 
last November. 

Senator Ferguson. How much did it cost to operate these respect ive 
offices last year? You are giving $3 million as an estimate. 

General Farrett. You will have to ask the other services, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How much is your share? 

General Farretx. Ours is $1 million. 

Senator Frrauson. An increase of a million dollars? 

Mr. Copp. $1 million is the cost of the 1954 estimate. During 1953 
we estimate approximately $700,000. 

Senator Ferauson. $1 million in 1954 and $700,000 the year before ? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Why the increase? 

Mr. Copp. Sir, it was only in operation 6 months out of the fiscal 
year. 

Senator Ferauson. Then there is something wrong with last year. 
The variation is still too great. If it was only in operation 6 months, 
then it should not have cost $700,000. 

Mr. Copp. The $700,000 is the total cost we estimate for 1953, in- 
cluding Army, Navy, and Air Force pro-rata share of the joint head 
quarters. You want the comparison between the other headquarters ? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Mr. Copp. I do not have that figure, sir. 


Senator Ferauson. Will you get it? 
Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 


(The information referred to follows :) 


S6AS, 000 


Joint Headquarters, Europe, 1953 
0 


Joint Headquarters, Pacific, 1953 

Joint Headquarters, Europe was in operation only 6 months of fiscal year 19538 
for which the Department of the Army shows $648,000 for estimated obligations 
for Army-Navy and Air 

In fiscal year 1954 the Joint Headquarters, for Europe and Pacifie will be in 
full operation and there has been included $1,000,000 for this purpose. The Navy 
and Air Force portions are included in their respective budgets. 

Senator Frrauson. We have to take these things to the floor of the 
Senate. 

MepicaL Care 


Now, we have the medical care. Who is in charge of that? 

General Co_aiazier. General Hays is here, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. I would like the program patientload compared 
with the actual experience for 1953. How did you come out on your 
prognostication as far as the number of patients is concerned 


PATIENTLOADS 
General Hays. Our patientloads have been decreasing over the last 


ear anda half. That is largely due, we feel, to three things. One 
is a better preventive-medicine program. Secondly, a shorter length 
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of stay in the hospitals that we have been stressing. Third, trying to 
treat more of our patients as outpatients on a duty status, rather than 
putting them in the hospital. So there has been a gradual decrease 
in the bed occupancy figures as compared to troop strength. 


PERCY JONES HOSPITAL 


Senator Frereauson. General, | spenta little time up at Per \ Jones, 
one of your hospite als, and l was wondering whether you were hot 
using it as a convalescent home more than in the nature of a hospital. 
I saw so many, many beds empty, and the explanation was that the 
people go home and come back later, and the y hold the beds for them. 
I am just wondering, with the whole medical staff there to take care 
of the peak, whether something could not be done. You have a camp 
there nearby, ( ‘amp Custer. 

General Hays. Is not that being closed down ¢ 

Senator Ferguson. It was not when | was there. It was still in 
existence, 

General Hays. First, on Percy Jones, we have a large number of 
orthopedic cases there, the bone cases which, as you know, frequently 
ire long drawn-out cases. We do allow those individuals to vO home 
On pass and come back for further treatment. 

Senator Ferguson. Here is a man that goes up to Canada. I have 
one specific case of that. He was able to go up into Canada. I was 
satisfied in my own mind that you kept him there 6 months, wherea 
the man could have been out working. Only after a detailed examina 
tion and all were we able to get that man out of that hospital. 

General Hays. Do you know what his trouble was / 

Senator Frrevuson. [I think he had principally military trouble, 
if you know what I mean by that. 

General Hays. Hospitalitis. 

Senator Frrauson. He just could not manage to get out. I wish 
you would look up the report on it. I would like to have your opinion 
on it. He was allowed to go home up into Canada—he was a Cana 
dian—and he had a job down in Detroit as traffic engineer, and they 
kept him in that hospital month after month and he just could not Bet 
out. The day he got out, which happened to be the day I dropped i 
there to see the hospital, he went to his job immediately. I conte: 
whether or not there are other cases like that, and whether or not some 
thing cannot be done about getting these people out of hospitals. As 
we understand it, the cost of hospitalization is enormous. I will try to 
give you that man’s name and rank and let you e op on that case. 

General Hays. Would you like it personally, or for the record ? 

Senator Frercuson. I would like it for the nea. I think it is 
worthy of the record. 

General Hays. Very well, s 

( NOTE The name of the individual concerned has not been furnished the 
Surgeon General. Upon receipt of the name, an investigation will be made.) 


RATIO OF PERSONNEL PER BED 


Senator Frrevson. What is the staffing ratio military and civilian 
for each of the occupied beds? 
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General Hays. This 1954 budget provides for a staffing of 
personnel per occupied bed. 

Senator Frerauson. What did 1953 do? 

General Hays. 1953 was 1.57. 

Senator Frreuson. Is this cut in the amount because you believe 
you were overstaffed before, or what 4 
General Hays. We feel this 1.38 ac tually Is golng to be a little 
We may not be able to render as good patient care as we would 
to, but we are going to try to get along with it. 

Senator Fercuson. You do not think you can have 1.58 civi 
per bed 

General Hays. This is not civilians. This is total staff of the 
pital, military and civilian. 

Senator Frreuson. Yes, civilian and military. In other words, 
for every patient you have mn there, you have 1.58 civilian and mil tary 
personne] in that hospital per occupied hed. 

General Hvys. That is right. 

Senator Frereuson. And vou cannot do it for wny les 

General Hays. That is an extremely low figure 

Senator Ferevson. What is it in civilian hospitals / 

General Hays. I am SOIT ; I do not have actual figures, but I think 
tis over two. 

Senator Ferguson. You mean over two civilians and physicians 
for every occupied bed in a civilian hospital 4 

General Hays. That Is right, sir. I cat vet vou some figures for 
the record on that. 

Senator FErauson. Very well. 

The information referred to uppears at top ot p S21.) 


EFFECT OF TRUCE ON PROCUREMENT FOR MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Senator Frereuson. How could the Korean truce affect procurement 
for medical supplies? 

General Hays. To the extent of about $21 million. That is if a 
truce occurred at the beginning of a fiscal year. 

Senator Fereuson. But we find that procurement of medical sup 
plies and equipment have increased from $57,858,000 to S79.082,000. 


How do you account for that? 
SUPPLIES FOR ROK DIVISIONS 


General Hays. That is due primarily, first, to the inclusion in this 
budget of a supply and equipment of ROK divisions and the support 
of ROK forces during fiscal year 1954. The other factor is the change 
over in the type of operation. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you say that for 6 ROK divisions the 


increase in medical supplies and equipment is going to be the differ 
ence between $57 million and $79 million ? 

General Hays. No, sir. I said there were two factors. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the other factor? Will vou get us the 
figure on the actual amount for the equipment of a ROK division ? 

General Hays. $8,624,000 for the additional ROK forces only. 
That is for the initial equipment and supply for a year of combat. 
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Senator Frerauson. You mean for every division it will cost $8 mil- 
lion and something for medical supplies and equipment for each ROK 
division ? 

General Hays. No, sir, for six divisions it will cost $8,624,000. 
That is the initial equipment and the maintenance during the year. 

Senator Frercuson. It is $22 million. What is the other item for? 


CHANGE IN METHOD OF FINANCING MEDICAL SUPPLY OPERATION 


General Hays. $7 million is due to the changeover from the cur- 
rent method of financing our medical supply operation to a stock 
fund operation at the beginning of this fiscal year, which means that 
we have to go on a gross consumption type of budget. That has been 
directed by the Department of Defense. In other words, we are not 
allowed to apply assets we have in depot stock beginning July 1. 
Those are capitalized into the stock fund and money will be required 
for every bit of equipment and supply to purchase this material from 
the stock fund. Remainder is combat support. 

Senator Ferauson. What did we do before ? 

General Hays. We applied assets that we had on hand. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you mean by assets ? 

General Hays. If, for example, we had 5,000 pairs of surgical 
forceps in stock, and we were going to need 10,000 during the next 
year, we could utilize those 5,000 in stock and only have to buy an 
additional 5,000. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you do with the stockpile, then ? 

General Hays. That is capitalized into the stock fund. 

(The following information was supplied :) 

If any part of this stock is excess to needs of the stock fund cash received 
into the stock fund from its sale will be put in reserve and considered as cash 
excess to requirements of the stock fund and subject to recapture for the Treas 
ury. Therefore, the net result is no increase in cost to the Government while, 
at the same time, ft does permit a more efficient operation in the control of 
the stock fund. 

Senator Ferauson. That is in the stock fund? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 


DETERIORATION OF DRUGS AND MEDICINES 


Senator Fercuson. What percentage of your drugs and medicines, 
and so forth, deteriorates and is lost because of age ? 

General Hays, A very small percentage. 

Senator Frrauson. Is it like the common household cabinet per- 
centage ? 

General Hays. It is very small. We watch that quite closely. We 
have some items that are highly deteriorative. The one that dete- 
riorates the fastest is smallpox vaccine which has to be kept below 
freezing and it will go out of date very, very rapidly. We lose a 
certain amount every year. I can get you the figure. I do not have 
it right here at my fingertips. It is quite small. It compares very 
favorably with the commercial drug trade. 

Senator Frerevuson. Will you give us that for the record ? 

General Hays. I will get that for the record ; yes. 

(The information referred to appears on p. 821.) 
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EQUIPMENT FOR NEW HOSPITALS 


Senator Ferauson, Also, then, will you furnish us the information 
on whether or not the equipment replacement or supplies for new hos- 
pitals is coordinated with the construction schedule? Do you have 
charge of that? 

General Hays. Yes; that is correct. The construction of course is 
under the engineers. 

Senator Fercuson. But do you get their schedule so that you know 
when a hospital is going to be completed ? 

General Hays. Yes: that is coordinated. 

Senator Feravson. Do you buy anything, for instance, in 1953, that 
you cannot place in 19537 

General Hays. No; I think not. I will modify my statement to this 
extent, that recently in going around to some of our hospitals I have 
seen certain equipment that they received within the last month or 
two that they have not gotten around to installing. For example, 
in the diet kitchens of the hospitals. 

Senator Frreuson. It is not because they do not have a place to 
put it. 

General Hays. No; it is not a case of not having a place to put it. 
It is a question of the local commander not having the necessary funds 
to change the wiring and plumbing and carpentry work. Those hav 
always been temporary. 


OPERATION OF COMMISSARIES 


Senator Frrcuson. Who has charge F the commissaries of the 
Army ¢ 

General CoL_GLazier. General Marshall. 

General Marsuatu. I would like to amend that statement. We 
hi ive tec ‘hniec al supervision of the comm 1SSé ur ies. We do not operate 
the commissaries. 

Senator Fercuson, I have a news item here that has been referred 
to me. The Food Distributors Association of Greater Washington 
has asked Congress to require the Armed Forces to close the commis 
saries at sone Field, Andrews Field, Fort McNair, Fort Myers, 
Walter Reed, and Cameron Station, Va. The association charges that 
the operation of the commissaries is costing the Federal taxpayers a 
million and a half dollars annually. What can you say about that? 

General Marsuah, I willsay this, sir. This subject has been under 
discussion with various congressional committees and surveys have 
been made by the Department of Defense, Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for the past 2 or 3 years. There have been certain commissaries closed. 
If 1 mght give you the background, in establishing commissaries 
there are certain criteria which are set up by the Secretary of the Army 
that the local commander must meet before he recommends the estab- 
lishment of acommissary. That criterion, when met, is then submitted 
to the General oe iff of the Army, who either approve or disapprove the 
commissary. As I say, the Quartermaster General does not operate 
the commissaries. 

Senator Fercuson. Are they right in saying that it costs the tax- 
payers a million and a half dollars for these commissaries at these 
places around here in Washington ? 
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General Marsuauu. I do not believe that is correct. I have wit 
nesses in the other room who did work the information up. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you get the figures on that / 

General Marsuaun. I will. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 


Costs of operation of commissaries in the Washington area not covered by 


surcharge collections for calendar year 1952 


Civilian personnel : $518, S82 
Military personnel $25, 109 
Maintenance of buildings 15, O34 
Depreciation of buildings 10, 125 
Refrigeration 16, 211 


Total O85, 361 
COMMISSARY PERSON NEI 


Senator Frrcuson. Are all direct costs of sales In commissaries 
financed by a surcharge on goods sold ¢ 

(reneral M ARSHIALL. No. All costs except civilian personnel, mili 
tary personnel, maintenance and repair of buildings, and repair and 
installation of refrigeration equipment. 

Senator Fereuson. Who pays the civilian personnel ¢ 

General MarsHauy. The civilian personnel are included in this 
budget. 

Senator Ferguson. Why should not the civilian personnel who dis 
tribute the goods out of the commissaries be put in as a part of the 
cost of the product? Why should the general taxpayer be paying 
that ? 

General Marsnaui. Operationally, sir, there is no reason why they 
should not. However, we go into a much broader picture that I would 
rather have the General Staff take over. 

Senator Frerauson. We better take that up, then, at 2 o’clock, be 
cause we ought to know why it is not ineluded in the cost. 

General Marsnauy. It is much broader than just the pay of com 
missary personnel, 

Senator FEeRGt son. Wew il] recess unt il Z o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:05 p. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m., the 
same day.) 

AFTER RECESS 


MAINTENANCE AND Operations, ARMY 
MEDICAL CARE 


Senator Ferauson. The committee will please come to order. 

Let the record show that Senator Maybank cannot be here because 
he isin a conference on the control bill. 

I guess we are again on medical care. Is there anything more, Gen 
eral, that you have. 

General Hays. I have nothing except the questions you asked prior 
to recess. One question dealt with the staffing ratios of civilian hos- 
pitals. I checked this noon with the latest information in the June 
issue of American Hospitals, a publication put out by the American 
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Hospital Association. The national average for general and special 
ized hospitals—that is, private hospitals, charity hospitals, and mu 
nicipal and State hospitals, but not including any tuberculosis on 
mental hospitals, or things of that nature—in other words, general and 
Medical hospitals, the national average is 1.75 as against a figure in ou 
budget of ‘ 

I would like to point out that that is full-time employees only. It 
does not include doctors unless they are in residence and work full 
time for the hospital, or nurses who are likewise employed full time 
in the hospital. It does not include doctors or nurses or other people 
who are employed by the patient. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean in private hospitals? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Likewise, our ratios oe all the doctors and inelude in addition 
all the people for dent: al ec . both In) and out patients, medical and 
= ‘ntal care. For ex: amp cheap everyone connected with the medical serv 
ie t Fort Br: agg is ordins irily charged to the hospit: al and included 
in xi ratio which is expre sssed in terms of occupied beds 


DETERIORATION OF DRUGS 


Now, the other question dealt with the deterioration of our drugs. 
I find that our latest estimate is that overall through deterioration and 
obsolescence we will lose 2 percent of our annual issues. That will 
vary a great deal with different kinds of commodities. For example, 
in the field of biologicals it will be 6 percent. We have in recent 
months been checking with e cae people and we understand that 


the drug trade figures that par is about 5 percent of their annual sales. 


INVENTORY 


Senator Fereuson. What is your dollar inventory / 

General Hays. About $133 million. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have to keep it that high / 

General Hays. That includes the war reserve also. Yes. We were 
authorized $126 million for war reserve 2 or 3 years ago. We have 
never been able to build up to that. We have had to support the 
Korean war out of money that was appropriated in the past years for 
the Korean war for the war reserve. 

Senator Frreuson. What is your opinion as to what the wat 
reserve should be and what the inventory should be? 

General Hays. $126 million. 

Senator Frercuson. That is the whole inventory 

General Hays. The mobilization reserve will be $126 million. 

Senator Ferauson. What should your inventory be / 

General Hays. About $160 million. 

Senator Frrevson. Is that not an awfully high inventory ¢ 

General Hays. It is a price we have to pay for preparedness. I say 
it is high; it is a lot of money. 

Senator Ferguson. Are there any figures showing you could do on 
a less inventory / 

General Hays. No, sir; not and still be prepared. 

Senator Fereuson. Is this an annual appropriation / 

General Hays. The mobilization reserve / 


/ 
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Senator Frrauson. No, this one. When we appropriate does it 
expire at the end of the year or do you carry it over / 

(reneral Hays. It is an annual appropriation. 

Senator Frrauson, No money is carried over. What is the dif 
ference between this year and last year? 

General HH \YS The difference between this coming year, 1954, and 
last year will be on the Ist of July this vear we W ill go into the oper 
ation of the medical and dental stock fund, which has been directed 
by the Department of Defense. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you have anything more you want to offer? 

General Hays. No, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. We had yesterday the question here of Japan 
Do you have charge of those hospitals? 

General Hays. They are under technical supervision of The Sur 
geon General, worldwide. 


HOSPITALS IN JAPAN 


Senator Freracson. The statement was that 


In Japan within a space of about 10 miles there are three 1,000-bed hospitals, 
each carrying a patient load of between 200 and 300. This means there is dupli 
eation of facilities, staff, and military personnel which could and should be cut 
down to levels of the amount of work done. It appears that the commanders 
of the hospitals are competing to see who can make his hospital more like a 
Walter Reed Hospital or other stateside hospitals. There has recently been 
installed in this hospital a very expensive public address system. We have 


gotten along perfectly well for 2 years without such a system and it seems there 
is some money sitting around to be spent. 

What do you have to say about that ? 

General Hays. I have this to say, Senator Ferguson. Hospital- 
bed occupancy in Japan is now and has been down for many, many 
months. We were as high as about 13,500 over there in the winter 
of 1950 and 1951. We had a hard time at that time getting our hospi- 
tals ready to take those patients. We managed to just barely get 
them ready in time to take those 13,500 patients most of whom were 
combat casualties. Since that time the load has gradually dropped 
off because of lessened combat activity. 

To my knowledge, only one hospital over there, at Kobe, has been 
closed. The others are still open. 


PROXIMITY OF HOSPITALS 


Senator Frercuson. These 3 are in Japan and within 10 miles of 
each other. 

General Hays. They are closer than that. They are within 5 or 6 
miles of each other, right outside of Osaka. 

Senator Frercuson. Why do you keep the 3 open? Why do you 
keep 3 1,000-bed hospitals open for between 200 and 300 patients? 

General Hays. Because when combat starts in at a heavy scale, it 
is reflected within 48 hours, less than that even, by an influx of patients 
into Japan. 

Senator Ferauson. Could you not take those hospitals over? Do 
you have to keep them running and not allow the people there to use 
them ¢ 
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General Hays. One hospital mentioned of the three 4 
it was a civilian hospital, a Japanese civilian hospital. ‘The other 
two are barracks that were converted in the fall of 1950 into hospitals. 

They were not Japanese hospitals 

Senator Frercuson. Then, Doctor, as L understand it, you are not 
going to do anything about this ¢ 

General Hays. We feel that that is entirely a matter for the Far 
Kast Commander to determine. 

Senator I’ ERGUSON. Maybe the Appropriations Committee can do 
something about it, that is the only thing I can say. It seems that 
you think that to keep three 1,000-bed hospitals, 3,000 beds vacant, 
for 200 or 300 patients is perfectly proper and the right way to 
operate. Let me take a case where there is no war, and this goes on 
from time to time, year in and year out, down in Panama: 


DUPLICATION OF HOSPITAL FACILITIES IN CANAL ZONE 


An audit of the General Accounting Office of the Panama Canal Company of 
the Canal Zone Government for the fiscal year 1952 discloses a serious duplication 
of the United States Government hospital facilities in the Canal Zone. The 
total patient-days of the 4 hospitals for fiscal year 1952 were 232,455, which 
represented only 55 percent of the total patient-days of Gorgas Hospital in the 
peak year of 1943, and less than the normal present capacity of Gorgas 

The report concluded that the Gorgas and Colon Hospitals could easily 
handle the current patient load. 

What do you have to say about the duplication down there and 


the fact that you have mue h more hospital space than you need? 


OVERCONSTRUCTION OF HOSPITALS IN CANAL ZONTI 


General Hays. There is a great overconstruction of Government 
hospitals in the Panama Canal Zone. That overconstruction occurred 
in the early days of World War II. 

At the present time, I think this week, the Under Secretary of 
the Army is in Panama to make a determination whether or not the 
Clayton Hospital and the Colon Hospital will be closed. 

Senator Ferguson. How long do you think it takes to survey these 
things? ‘ I was down there a number of years ago and we found the 
same duplication, hospital running full with all the facilities, and 
you could have hospitalized all the people in one hospital. What 
is going to be done about it, if anything? 

General Hays. I think that next week Secretary Johnson will prob- 
ably make the decision on Gorgas and Colon. 

Senator Fereuson. You think that next week we might get a decision 
finally to close two of them ? 

General Hays. I think so. 


CLOSING OF CLAYTON HOSPITAL 


Senator Ferguson. What do you recommend ? 

General Hays. I recommend that the Cl: ayton Hospital be closed. 
So far as the Colon Hospital, it is a very = pl Ace—— 

Senator Ferauson. What about the N avy I notice you do not 
mention that one. 
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General Hays. There are two hospitals on each side. Gorgas and 
Clayton are on the Pacific side. Gorgas on the Pacific and Colon on the 
Atlantic are operated by the Canal Zone. Clayton Hospital on thy 
Pacific side is oper: ated | ry the Army. Coco-Solo Hospital on the 
Atlantic side is operated by the Navy. I would not be in a positio: 
to make any recomme ndation concerning the Atlantic side where the 
Navy Hospital is. 

Senator Ferguson. Now, have you money in this budget for all thes: 
hospitals? 

General Hays. Only insofar as beds are concerned—occupied beds 
If we go into Gorgas Hospital. One of the things that is being dis 
cussed with the (¢ ‘anal Zone government is the rate we will have to 
pay to hospitalize Army people in Gorgas Hospital. At the present 
time it is around $17.50 a day. 

Senator Ferauson. Who owns Gorgas ? 

General Hays. It is owned by the Panama Canal Company. 

Senator Frrcuson. Does the United States Government not sup 
port it? 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Who owns the Colon Hospital ? 

General Hays. The Panama Canal government. 

Senator Frerauson. What ones are you going to close? 

General Hays. The Clayton Hospital, the Army hospital on the 
Pacific side is the one that I feel Secretary Johnson will recommend 
closing. 

Senator Frrauson. Then you will kee ‘p open the Colon Hospital ? 

General Hays. That is Gorgas. 

Senator Fexeusox. How much will you save by closing Clayton? 

General Hays. $585,287 for the Department of the Army, but it 
will cost the Medical Care Program in Maintenance and Operations 
Army Appropriation, an additional $318415,. 

Senator Ferguson. $318,000 4 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you any other areas at all where you 
have duplication ¢ 

General Hays. Not unnecessary duplication, in my opinion. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you te I] us where you have duplication ? 


WASHINGTON AREA HOSPITALS 


General Hays. We have Walter Reed and Bethesda here in Wash 
ington area, for example, and the Air Force has the Bolling Field 
Hospit: al. I feel those are necessary duplications. Those hospitals 
are all running to capacity. 

Senator Frrcuson. You say they are all operating at capacity? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have any other place where you do have 
duplication and not operating at capacity ¢ 

General Hays. Not offhand, I could not give any examples. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you had a survey made to see what the bed 

situation is in various hospitals and what hospitals they have? 
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HOSPITAL SURVEYS 


General Hays. Those surveys have been made very fréquently over 
the last 5 years. 

Senator Frrauson. At the same time have you made a survey as 
to What the other hospital, that is, the Air Force and the N ivy, have 
ind what their conditions are? 

General Hays. Those surveys have been made by the Department of 
Defense. That has been done several times ovel the past few yeal =. 

Senator Ferguson. When was the last one made? 

General Hays. I would say within the last year, within the last 
year by the Office of the Se retary of Defense, the Spec ial Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Health and Medieal. 

Senator It R¢ uson. When in the last year was it made ¢ 

(reneral Hays. The date is March 1952. 


INVESTIGATION OF HOSPITALS IN JAPAN 


senator FERGUSON, Did you make auniy personal Investigation Ol! 
have it made in relation to these Japanese hospitals ¢ 

General Hays. I have been entirely familiar with the situation ever 
since the Korean war started. 

Senator Ferguson. What do we expect if the truce comes on these 
three hospitals? 

General Hays. I would assume then that the commander over there 
would proceed to close some hospitals. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not know? 

General H AYS. | cannot answer fo1 him, ho, sil 

Senator Frrauson. Are you in charge or is the commande 


( harge of it? Does he determine the hospitalization 

General H AYS. He Is directly responsible for it, yes, sil 

Senator Ferguson. He determines the number of beds that must be 
available 


General Hays. That is right. and those are then forwarded in to the 
Department of the Army and studied by the staff of G-1. G—4+. and 
the Surgeon General. 

Senator Frrauson. Has that been done / 

General Hays. Yes. 

Senator Frreuson. Would you furnish us the last report that you 
have covering all the hospitals, the number of beds available. t] e 
number of beds occupied, and what the complete services have in 
the vicinity and what they could use. 

General Hays. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Senator Frravuson. General Hays? 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Army Medical Service is dedicated to maintaining the health and wel 
fare of our troops and to conserve fighting manpower under all condi 
tions including those imposed by war. 

The first step in carrying out this mission is assure that only the 
physically qualified are selected for Army service. This responsi 
bility is carried out by developing physical standards for admission 
and the examining of applicants in accordance with these standards. 
The bulk of the examination work is done at the Armed Forces ex 
amining stations created during the early part of fiscal year 1952. It 
is planned to operate approximately 76 of these stations throughout 
the United States and the Caribbean Defense Command during fiscal] 
years 1953 and 1954. While the majority of examinations will be 
performed by civilian doctors on a fee basis, their performance will 
be under the constant scrutiny of Medical Corps officers of the Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. The greater utilization of Medical Corps per 
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sonnel not only assures compliance with the standards established but 
in addition results in a reduction of $3.76 in the cost per Army gain 
to the medical care program as compared with actual experience for 
fiscal year 1951. 

It must be recognized that curative medicine, while constituting a 
large segment of the medical care program, is in essence only the last 
resort. Our first and major effort in attaining our objective must be 
directed toward minimizing the need for curative medicine through 
the reduction of health hazards and the application of appropriate 
disease prevention measures. 


PROGRESS IN FIELD OF PREVENTIVE MEDICINI 


In the field of preventive medicine much progress has been made 
in developing environmental sanitation, safety programs, industrial 
medicine and occupational health programs, nutritional programs, 
medical intelligence, and infectious disease controls. Progress in this 
field can be measured statistically by comparing the number of non- 
battle annual admissions to Army medical treatment facilities for 
disease per thousand average strength of the Army. During World 
War I such nonbattle annual admissions for disease were equal to 
852 per 1,000 strength. The rate was reduced to 588 for World War II 
and has now dropped to 464. The same progress is reflected when a 
comparison is made of the number of soldiers per 1,000 strength not 
available for duty because of nonbattle diseases. During World Wai 
I, an average of 41.6 per 1,000 streneth would not be available for duty. 
This rate was reduced to 28.5 for World War Il and has now dropped 
to 18.4. 

In the field of curative medicine continued progress is being made. 
Included among the latest advancements are (1) the removal of 
malaria as a threat to military operations; and (2) the development 
of preventive psychiatry. 

During World War LI, malaria alone was responsible for the non 
effectiveness of whole divisions in certain areas of the Southwest 
Pacific having a high prevalence of malaria. By means of a suppres 
sive drug, chloroquine, and a new curative drug called “Primaquine” 
it is now possible for military forces to operate effectively in highly 
malarious areas. The chloroquine, while not a cure, suppresses the 
disease so that the soldier remains active and appears well. The 
Primaquine provides the cure. 


PREVENTIVE PSYCHIATRY 


Outstanding progress has been made in the challenging field of pre 
ventive psychiatry. Despite the lowering and liberalization of psy 
chiatric standards for induction in 1948 and the consequent reduc 
tion by more than half in the rate of rejection for such causes, there 
has been no offsetting increase in the rate of retirement or separation 
for psychiatric reasons. On the contrary, the current separation 
rates are at a level of less than 50 percent of the corresponding World 
War II experience. 

Most inductees adjust to Army life and Army training without 
great difficulty. However, there are many men, estimated at 5 to 10 
percent, who have difficulty. Through the establishment of a con 
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sultation service at each training center, directed by a medical officer 
who has had special training and experience in psychiatry, those sol 
diers showing signs of emotional instability are given special treat- 
ment, not only from a clinical point of view, but also from a psychi- 
atrié point of view, including problems of incentive motivation and 
morale. Such treatment has prevented to a considerable extent the 
later development of psychiatric disorders in these soldiers. 

The treatment of the sick and injured constitutes the major expense 
item of operating the Army medical service. In this field, every effort 
is made to provide the highest standard of medical and surgical care. 
New procedures and techniques in the care and handling of the sick 
and wounded have had dramatic results. During World War I, 
percent of all battle casualties excluding gas casualties that reached 
medical treatment facilities, died. During World War II the pei 
centage was reduced to 4.5 and in the Korean conflict the percentage 
has been dropped to less than 2.5. 


8.1 


NEW ANTIBIOTICS 


High on the list of factors which contribute to this lowering of 
mortality are the new antibiotics that were available throughout the 
Army medical system from the beginning of the Korean operations. 
Such antibiotics include penicillin, chloromycetin, aureomycin, strep 
tomycin, and terramycin. In addition to the antibiotics, whole blood 
has been available in the forward area hospitals in Korea. 

For the first time in the history of war, an artificial kidney is avail 
able to troops in the combat zone. The artificial kidney is a very 
specialized type of apparatus through which the blood from the pa 
tient is circulated and allowed to diffuse the toxic produc ts from the 
blood into a bath which in effect does the same thing as when the real 
kidney separates these products from the blood and gets rid of them 
in the form of unit ie. In many battle casualties suffering severe in 
juries, the patient’s kidneys stop functioning. A patient with non 
functioning kidneys will die in from 5 to 8 d: ays. ‘The artificial kidney 
replaces the functional activity of the patient’s kidneys, thus keeping 
the patient alive until his kidneys are able to recover from their injury 
and begin functioning again. 

In striving to carry out its mission with the highest of professional 
standards, the Army medical service endeavors to obtain maximum 
value from each dollar of taxpayers money. Continued efforts are be 
ing made to operate Army medical service facilities as efficiently and 
economically as possible. For example, more stringent control over 
procurement activities is anticipated with the establishment of a 
medical-dental division of the Army stock fund which is to become 
operative July 1, 1953. 

If you will turn to page 501 of the estimate, T would like to present, 
with your permission, a summary analysis in support of fund require 
ments for fiscal year 1954 under the medical care program. 


ARMY MEAT INSPECTION | 
Senator Frrevson. Might I inquire who handles the Army meat | 
inspection ¢ 
General Honnen. General Hartman of the Surgeon General's Of- 
fice will answer any questions. 
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Senator Fercuson. General, are you familiar with the memoran- 
dum that was sent to the Secretary and the reply which was signed 
by Mr. Garlock in relation to the Army elimination of duplication 
of meat inspection work done by the meat inspection division of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry at all the federally inspected meat pack- 
ing plants. We had a hearing also before the Small Business Com- 
mittee where I presided where we had the same question up. 

The Army would do the inspecting as well as the Agricultural De- 
partment do the inspecting. ‘There was duplication. Have you made 
a study of that ? 


STATEMENT OF BRIG. GEN. J. L. HARTMAN, CHIEF, VETERINARY 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 


RESULTS OF STUDIES 


General Harrman. Yes, sir, I have made a study of that. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you find ¢ 

General Harrman. In a few instances in the case of poultry and 
eggs there was and we corrected that. Where the Department of 
Agriculture had full time, qualified men to make that inspection. 

Senator Frrauson. Does it only apply to poultry and eggs‘ Do 
you not also do it in meat ? 

General Harrman. If I may, could I follow a product to see what 
happens ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. I would like to know first whether you have 
1 duplication. 

General HarrMan. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. You say that you do not inspect meat and the 
Agricultural Department also inspects it ? 

General HarrmMan. We take it up after the Agricultural Depart- 
ment is through. 

Senator Fercuson. This man that had the meat packing place said 
the Agriculture people were right in the same plant and the duplica- 
tion was right in the same plant. Would that be true? 

General Hartman. No, sir. When the Department of Agriculture 
inspects the meat, inspects the cattle before they are killed, inspects 
them on the killing floor and stamps them, then the meat can go from 
one State to the other. 






INSPECTION OF CANNED HAMBURGER 


Senator Fercuson. He said this man told them how to pack it. He 
was talking about hamburgers where, of course, the military insisted 
they be packed a certain way in the can and they were balls and he 
did not know how you could put a ball in vertically. 

General Hartman. That was canned hamburger. 

Senator Frrcuson. He said your inspectors were in his plant in- 
specting and so was the agriculture inspector. 


PART-TIME DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE INSPECTOR 
General Harrman. The Agriculture inspector comes there part 


time. This is a special product and the soldier generally eats ham- 
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burger from ground meat, but there are some hamburgers put up in 
cans. In order to have a satisfactory product, a product that the 
soldier will not call hash or dog food, it has to be put in the can cor- 
rectly, it has to be prepared properly so that it will look like a ham- 
burger when it comes out. It is a special product. 

Senator Fereauson. ‘hen we should not expect any help on this 
question of duplication of the Agriculture Department and the 
military ? 

General Harrman. We are correcting it any place we find it. I do 
not think that was duplication. 

Senator Frereauson. I do not know then, General, what we call 
duplication if the two men are in there inspecting at the same time. 
I do not know what we would call that if it is not duplication. 

General Hartman. The man that was in there does not inspect for 
special processing or special canning. 

Senator Fereuson. But you take them to a certain depot and then 
you inspect by lot, you pick a can and inspect it to see whether it is 
right or not. 

General Harrman. That is done. 

Senator Fereuson. That is another inspection. 

General Hartman. Yes, sir. But in order to help the man get the 
product that the Army requires, a man should be in the plant to see 
that the requirements—— 

Senator Frreuson. You would say this man in Omaha, Nebr., does 
not know what he is talking about when he tells us about this inspec- 
tion being duplication; is that true ? 

General Hartman. I do not know what he is talking about. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you think he did? 

General Hartman. I do not know what he said. 

Senator Frercuson. I read it to you. 

General Harrman. About duplication ? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. 

General Harrman. I do not think it was duplication; no, sir. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, may we have the letter and fur- 
nish a statement in response to it ? 

Senator Frrauson. You have already had the letter and Garlock 
answered it and indicates there was some duplication and he is going 
to try to do something about it. I wanted to find out what the man 
knew who was in charge of it. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. I will be glad to give him the letter also and 
get a report. 

General Honnen. That is more than likely our reply signed by Mr. 
Garlock. 

Senator Fereuson. It probably is. The General does not seem to 
know about it. 

General Hartman. I do not know which plant it was. 

Senator Frercuson. All right, we will see that you get it. We will 
get your reply on it. 

General Honnen. Eliminating the hamburgers. 

Senator Fercuson. That has nothing to do with it. I was relating 
what I found in the Small Business Committee. 

You take that with you and give us a reply. 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


OmaHa, NeEsr., February 15, 1953. 
Hon. STYLes BripGEs, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Sir: If you want to serve the good old United States of America, 
then get this United Nations outfit out of our country, and the sooner the better ; 
this country has been overrun with spies, ete., since the establishment of that no 
good organization within the confines of the United States of America. 
~ Also, the Army should eliminate duplication of the meat-inspection work done 
by the Meat Inspection Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry at all Federal 
inspected meat-packing plants. The Army will give you a hundred reasons why 
they should be doing this work, but there is absolutely no justifiable reason for 
continuing this duplication of inspection at great expense to the taxpayer—the 
forgotten man for the past 20 years. The way to stop this duplication is to issue 
an order to the Defense Department that all meat inspection for the armed 
services will be done by the Meat Inspection Division of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Wilson & Co. is shipping thousands of 37-pound tins of pure refined lard to 
Haley & Co., San Francisco, Calif., for reshipment to Hop Hing Hong, Hong Kong, 
China. Is this going to the Chinese Communists? It is my opinion that any 
so-called American business organization shipping products which they know 
is going indirectly to the Commies is just about as much of a traitor as the Rosen 
bergs. Perhaps there are other companies doing the same thing; if so, it should 
be stopped and stopped at once. 

Also, this vet should never be granted this pension so long as he remains in 
the Soviet sector, and as long as he has shown his true colors I would say discon 
tinue it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Howarp A. NELSON 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., June 17, 1953 
Hon. Homer A, FERGUSON, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR FERGUSON: This letter is in reply to your verbal request of 
June 16, 1953, made at the time of my appearance before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations, that I submit information appropriate for a reply to that 
portion of a letter of February 15, 1953, from Mr. Howard A. Nelson, Omaha, 
Nebr., to Hon. Styles Bridges, chairman, Senate Committee on Appropriations 
which alleges that there is unnecessary duplication by the Army Veterinary Corps 
inspectors of duties being performed by inspectors of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

At the time you gave me Mr. Nelson’s letter it appeared you had the impression 
his letter had previously been brought to my attention. I wish to assure that 
I had not seen the letter prior to June 16, 1953. However, on March 11 I did 
supply through Army channels the necessary information for a reply to a letter 
from Mr. Francis H. Hewitt, Senate Committee on Appropriations, to Brig. 
Gen. Robert S. Moore, Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
requesting a memorandum be prepared indicating whether Army meat inspection 
duplicates Bureau of Animal Industry inspection. It is quite possible that Mr 
Hewitt’s letter was predicated on Mr. Nelson's letter. 

I have just seen a copy of a memorandum prepared and dispatched from 
General Moore’s ofiice, and it contains the information on this subject supplied 
by me. 

As stated in General Moore's reply, the relationship between meat inspection 
duties performed by the Bureau of Animal Industry, United States Department 
of Agriculture, and those performed by the Army Veterinary Corps is clearly 
set forth in paragraph 5a, AR 40-950, which reads as follows: 

“The Federal Meat Inspection Act provides for the inspection by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, of meats intended for interstate 
shipment. All meat and meat-food products prepared in the United States 
purchased by the Army as part of the ration, or by organization messes, Army 
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and Air Force exchanges, or other restaurants operating within the limits of 
a command, to be acceptable, must have originated in plants under the supervision 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, and bear the 
stamp of that agency. The veterinary service does not duplicate this work 
but as an Army agency it takes over the inspection of supplies purchased or 
offered for purchase, accepting the findings of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture, as far as they go and completing for the Army the 
inspection to the point of issue to troops. Under exceptional circumstances where 
meat and meat-food products originating in plants under Federal supervision 
cannot be secured, the fitness of such supplies will depend solely on inspections 
to be made by veterinary officers.” 

There is full compliance with the spirit and intent of this regulation. I wish 
to point out that the duty of the Bureau of Animal Industry is solely one of 
assuring that red meats prepared under its inspection are free from harmful 
disease, are slaughtered, prepared, and processed under sanitary conditions, and 
are safe for human consumption. The Bureau does not grade products prepared 
under its supervision to indicate variations in quality between the lowest and 
highest quality. Nor does it concern itself with specialized methods of prepara 
tion, processing, packaging, packing, or marketing of meat products except as 
such may affect the sanitary condition or wholesomeness for human consumption 

It is true that Army veterinary inspectors may work in the same plants with 
Bureau inspectors, but the duties performed by each are not in conflict or duplica 
tion. Army inspectors’ duties when serving in plants under Bureau inspection 
do not include supervision of sanitary condition. Their duties are inspection 
during preparation or processing of prepared meat products to assure that the 
products being purchased are, as to quality (grade), type, class, method of prep 
aration, packaging, packing, and marking, in accord with the provisions of the 
Federal specifications established for the procurement of such products. I do not 
know whether you are cognizant of the fact it is essential that many of the 
foods of animal origin procured for the feeding of the Armed Forces at home, 
and particularly in our overseas theaters, be prepared and especially packaged, 
packed, and marked to assure the delivery of a safe and palatable food supply for 
the fighting man. Long experience bas proved that inspection at source is one 
of the most efficient and economical means of assuring the delivery of an accept 
able product to the consuming soldier. The Veterinary Corps inspection con- 
tinues from source through shipment and storage to point of consumption, be it in 
the States or on the front lines in Korea. From the moment meat products leave 
the plant which is under Bureau of Animal Industry supervision until served in 
the Army mess the sanitary supervision of these foods is under the sanitary in- 
spection of the Veterinary Corps, 

The system of initial origin, or source inspection in contractors’ plants by 
Army Veterinary Corps inspectors, rather than at time of delivery to the Armed 
Forces military installation, was long ago requested by the Nation’s purveyors of 
such foods as means of assuring a minimum of loss of time, food, and dollars by 
the taxpayer. 

Mr. Howard A. Nelson’s letter is returned. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. L. HARTMAN, 
Brigadier General, V. C.., 
Chief, Veterinary Division 


SURPLUS FOOD IN KOREA 


Senator Frerauson. Now, we have a letter here from Senator Case in 
relation to surplus foods in Korea. I think it was testified to by Gen 
eral Van Fleet in Senator Smith’s committee. We have surplus stocks 
of food and fiber in this country. General Van Fleet had testified about 
the civilians and soldiers living on a diet far below what we are provid 
ing Red prisoners of war under the Geneva Convention. We have some 
surplus stocks of food and fiber in this country. He is suggesting that 
we translate these growing stocks in strength at the front by selling 
these supplies to South Korea for their curreney, which in turn ean be 
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used for Korean rehabilitation later on. Is there anybody here who 
would know whether or not that can be done ? 

General Honnen. General Palmer has just called my attention to 
the fact that the Department of Defense has a Mr. Tasca in Korea 
presently studying this problem. What the results of his study are 
we have no information. 

Senator Frreuson. Can I refer this letter to you and see whether 
or not you can give us a reply for the record ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. It will be furnished by the Secretary 
of Defense, who is much more familiar with us than we are in the 
Army, sir, but I will take it and have that done 

(The information follows :) 

Dr. Henry J. Tasca, who recently headed a survey mission to the Republic of 
Korea as the Special Representative of the President for Korean Economic Af- 
fairs, has prepared a detailed report with respect to the Korean economic situ- 
ation. This report is currently being studied by the executive branch of the 


Government; and is being utilized as the basis for study of a comprehensive 


economic aid program for Korea The Tasca report indicates Korean require 
ments for surplus commodities totaling approximately $65 million during United 
States fiscal year 1954. This amount is represented as being the maximum 


feasible utilization of United States commodity surpluses in the rehabilitation of 
the Korean economy. 

Senator Ferauson. 2300. 

General Coteiazier. Colonel Beeman of G—4. 

Senator iy RGUSON, He would have charge of maintenance and 
buildings and equipment in reserve plants ? 

General Coreiazier. Under program 2300. 

Senator Frrauson. I would like to know what factors you use in 
the maintenance of buildings and equipment in the reserve plants. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


STATEMENT OF COL. AARON W. BEEMAN 


Colonel Beeman. About one and a half percent of their estimated 
value. 

Senator Freravson. One and a half percent ¢ 

Colonel Beeman. Yes. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know what it is in the other Govern- 
ment property ¢ 

Colonel Breman. No, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Does that include, that one and a half percent, 
the inspection cost ? 

Colonel Beeman. Everything. 

Senator Frreuson. Everything? 

Colonel Beeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the total you are asking in your appro- 
priation ? 

Colonel Beeman. $9,219,000. 

Senator Frreuson. That would indicate we have over a billion 
dollars’ worth of plants. 

Colonel Beeman. Yes, sir: that is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the amount of plants we have, the value 
of them? 
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ESTIMATED REPLACEMENT VALUE 


Colonel Breman. We have an estimated replacement value of idle 
plants of $1,450,000,000, so it is probably nearer 5 billion total value. 

Senator Fercuson. What was your acquisition cost? You say this 
is replacement. 

Colonel Berman. I cannot give you an acquisition cost. That has 
been done over a long period of years. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you reappraise these every year? 

Colonel Beeman. No, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. How often? 

Colonel Beeman. When we inspect them, we make an estimation as | 
to their value, and so forth. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then your operation is at one and a half per- 
cent ? 

Colonel Berman. Yes, sir; of the estimated value. 

Senator Fercuson. When you figure the cost of a plant, that is, the 
replacement, you take an old plant that may be of very little value, 
and this one and a half percent may be then a very high rate. 

Colonel Beeman. Of course, that is averaged out over 40 plants. 

Senator Frrauson. You figure it is costing $9 million for the 40 
plants? 

Colonel Berman. That is the idle part of these 40 plants. 

Senator Frerauson. That is for the maintenance of the buildings 
and the equipment. When you call them reserve, does that mean 
they are not being used ? 

Colonel Beeman. That is correct; this is only for a part that is 
idle; some of them are 25 percent idle, 75 percent, or 100 percent. 

Senator Frerauson. If they are not idle, of course, and being used 
by another part of the Government, they take care of that part being 
used ? 

Colonel Benman. That is right. 

Senator Fercuson. If private industry had a part, they would be 
taking care of that. 

Colonel Beeman. That is right. This would not cover that at all. 


IDLE FLOOR SPACE 


Senator Ferauson. Do you have the number of square feet of floor 
space that is idle? 

Colonel Berman. I do not have it, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Is it readily available? 

Colonel Beeman. No; it is not readily available. 

Senator Frrauson. I would think under that system you would have 
to be changing this figure right along if you put a plant in production 
right away. If you changed from this system, you would not have 
use for the money we gave you. 

Colonel Berman. Actually, the plants are going out of production. 

Senator Fercuson. How many have you had out of production last 
year ? | 

Colonel Beeman. We have 40 of them. We will use these funds for 
40 plants. Mostly ordnance plants. 
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Senator Fercuson. What did you have last year on that, how many 
plants ¢ 
Colonel Beeman. I can not answer that. 


1953 REQUEST 


Senator Fercuson. What was the amount you asked for last year? 
General CoreLazier. For this project, sir, 2310, $9,488,355. 
Senator Frereuson. Nine million? 

General CoueLazier. $9,488,355. 

Senator Frrcuson. How many plants were there, then, do you 
know ¢ 

Colonel Beeman. About the same number. 

Senator Fercuson. Then there were not any taken out? 

Colonel Beeman. No, but there are reductions in various plants. In 
other words, we will have one that is changing in the amount of pro- 
duction in the specific plant. They run from 10 percent active down 
to closed entirely. 

Senator Frercuson. You have charge of these plants. Who does 
the inspecting of them to see what work has to be done ? 

Colonel Beeman. That is done by the technical service involved; 
it is Ordnance in most cases. 

Senator Fercuson. In most cases you have Ordnance do that work ? 

Colonel Beeman. Ordnance and Chemical Corps. 

We also do that from our office, try to make annual inspections 
ourselves. 


ANNUAL INSPECTIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Do you make annual inspections? 

Colonel Beeman. Yes, sir, as far as we are able to do it. We are 
almost able to cover it 100 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. Would all these plants be owned by the Gov- 
ernment or are part of them leased ? 

Colonel Breman. They are owned by the Government. 

Senator Frrauson. Do you have the locations there? 

Colonel Beeman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I think you ought to make those part of the 
record. 

Colonel Beeman. I will furnish that to the committee. 

General Honnen. I would like to ask that you reconsider that 
much of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frravuson. Why? 

General Honnen. Due to the nature of the project. It is a classified 
project. . It is in your justification books by name and the percent 
of idleness of each of the plants. 

Senator Frereuson. All right; if it is security, why you do not 
have to put it in. 

Senator Smiru. You do keep a running inventory then? 

General Honnen. Yes; we do, Mrs. Smith. 

Senator Frereuson. That brings us down to 2900, “Installation 
support.” 
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INSTALLATION Support ProGRAM 


General CoteLazier. The witness for that is Colonel Carter, of G—4. 

Colonel Carrer. 1 am Colonel Carter. I have an opening statement. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the President's 
budget submitted to Congress does not show budget program 2900, 
“Installation support,” as a separate program. The cost of the sup 
port activities has been distributed to the other budget programs 1 
the same manner as the “burden” or “shop expenses” in a manufac 
turing establishment are distributed to the cost of the end products. 
Such distribution gives the committee very little factual data on 
which to judge the merits of the estimate. lor that reason the j just 
fications before you are prepared for each activity as it is organized 
for the accomplishme nt of the work, showing work load, unit pr ices 
where possible, and the total for each activity. Figure 1 below shows 
the distribution of budget program 2900, “Installation support,” to 
the other programs which it supports: 








FIGURE 1 Distribution of budget program 2900 to other programs 

Pre Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal y« 
gram Program 1952 1953 lm 1954 
1100 | Forees and facilities $481, 856, 811 | $407, 125, 225 $356, 139, 481 
1200 rraining 184, 355, 463 145, 791, 460 120, 348, 784 
1300 | Command and manazenient 65, 976, 527 55, 001, 934 43,749, 4 
1400 | Supply distribution system 280, 842, 355 247, 626, 359 219, 203 
1500 Armywite services 45, 223, 629 40, 722, 244 85, 815 
1600 | Medical care 79, 208, 774 64, 935, 04 56, 861, 9 
1700 Esta’ lis» mentwide activiti 6, 170, 719 6 741 451 6, SRE 
1800 Manufactu g fa the 23, 745, 059 15, 3€ 221 12, 0 

1900 | Military personnel procurement 6, 804, 584 236, 113 4, 388, € 
2000 | Inactive installatior i ] 11 J 813, 84 OF 

100 lrrans”~ortation ser € 17, 567, 493 15, 232, 529 13, 78 
22) | Civilian components 14, 879, 800 12, 767, 531 10, S01 t 
200 Indu iOhilizati 13, 490 10) SOA, 519 41, 60 
2400 | Support—research and development 23, 2¢ 1 24, 207, OF 26, 26 

Total 1. 244, 498 691 |1, 047,371, 539 ) 000, OK 


ACTIVITIES INCLUDED 


“Installation support” includes a varied group of activities which 
are included in this program for the purpose of achieving greate1 
control, flexibility, standardization of operations, economy, and 
efficiency. These activities are required for the support of all other 
programs and activities executed at Army installations throughout 
the world. Examples of these activities are: Maintenance and repair 
of real property, provision of utilities services, operation of equip- 
ment-repair shops, the provision of telephone communication facilities, 
and the operation of administrative motor pools. 

As an illustration of the scope and magnitude of the work per- 
formed under this program, I will cite a few statistics and make a 
few comparisons. We must maintain buildings and provide accom- 
panying services (such as light, heat, power, and water) for a popula- 
tion which is roughly the equivalent to that of Washington, D. C., 
San Francisco, and St. Louis combined. The paved areas we must 
maintain are equal to six 4-lane highways across the entire United 
States. We must provide field maintenance and repair for approxi- 
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mately 12,450,000 items (such as tanks, weapons of all types, gas 
masks, tentage, bulldozers and other heavy equipment, vehicles of 
almost every type, handtools, radios, telep hones, and many others). 
Our administrative motorpools will be required to operate their 
vehicles a total of 739 million miles. 

We estimate that $913 million will be required to do this work 
in fiscal year 1954. Included in this total is $403,862,572 for the 
payment of the 172.475 man years of civilian labor. In addition to 
the civilian labor indicated above, approximately 78,000 military 
personnel will be utilized; however, the military personnel are paid 
from the appropriation “Military personnel, Army.” In order to 
put the actual obligations for fiscal year 1952 and ‘the estimates for 
fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 on the same basis for compari- 
son, there has been added to the amount shown for fiscal year 1952 and 
fiscal year 1953 the dollar equivalent of the funds contributed by 
Germany and Japan to this program. The following tabulation 
(fig. 2) shows the planned distribution of “Installation support” funds 
by major commands: 


FIGURE 2. Distribution of Installation s ipport 47 ( ommand a 
( } 
om 
2 i 
ir Uy is g - 
A] 1 8 
A is 4 » 
Cc bhean 
European command QAR ¥ 
r EF Command g 0 
if ¢ 
preme H iquarter \ I I 
¢ ‘ 
i 1 ‘ 
al servic g 812 
Potal 14 100. 000 


Ficure 3. attached as inclosure 1, shows a breakdown of this program 
by projects and indicates the increase or decrease in fiscal year 1954 
when compared to fiscal year 1953. 


EFFORT TO REDUCE COSTS 


Continuous effort is being expended to reduce costs and eliminate 
unessential expenses. For example, we are currently engaged in a 
program, the purpose of which is to inactivate certain stations and to 
consolidate activities and troops at fewer installations. Camp Ed- 
wards, Mass.; Camp McCoy, Wis.; Camp Cook, Calif.; and a portion 
of Fort Lawton, Wash., have been closed during fiscal vear 1955. The 
activities at Camp Drum, N. Y., are being curtailed to those necessary 
to support the Reserve-component training. Fort Hancock, N. J.; 
Fort Custer, Mich.; Fort Huachuca, Ariz.; and Forts Worden and 
Flagler, Wash., are in the process of be ing closed, with a scheduled 
( ‘losing date of July 1, 1953. Indiantown Gap Military Reservation, 
Pa., is scheduled to 62 closed as of September 1, 1953. Fort Ac lams, 
R. i and Fort Croc cett, Tex., are Sc ‘heduled to be closed, effective 
July 1, 1953. In addition, it has been announced that five major 
training-type installations are tentatively scheduled to be closed 
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during fiscal year 1954. These are: Camp Breckinridge, Ky.; Camp 
Roberts and San Luis Obispo, Calif.; Camp Atterbury, Ind.; and 
Camp Rucker, Ala. The closing of these stations at this time is pos- 
sible due to the reduction in the number of troops to be supported in 
the United States, as well as a reduction in the training load. All of 
the above stations, with the exception of Forts Adams, R. I., Crockett, 
Tex., and Worden and Flagler, Wash., will be kept in a standby 
status in order that they may be reactivated on short notice in the 
event of an emergency. These stations are being “mothballed” in 
a manner which will permit them to be maintained for later use at 
much less expense than would be required to keep them on an active 
basis. For example, with respect to projéct 2910 only, this estimate 
provides funds for normal maintenance and repair of active instal- 
lations at $0.39 per square foot of floor area, wheress it provides only 
$0.05 per square foot of floor area for maintenance at inactive insts al- 
lations. Another example of our efforts to alinve costs is reflected 
in the estimated requirements in this budget for operation of admin- 
istrative motorpools which projects a reduction in the number of 
vehicles to be operated, a reduction in the number of miles of oper- 
ation, and a continued reduction in the cost per mile. 

There is no single factor which can be used to directly relate the fund 
requirements to the varied workload in this program. However, the 
best overall comparison that we have been able to develop is the cost 
per square foot of floor area. You will note in figure 4, below, that 
there is an increase in the floor area to be maintained in fiscal year 1953 
over that maintained in fiscal year 1952, which is accounted for by new 
construction which became available. You will also note that during 
fiscal year 1954 we project a reduction in the floor area to be main- 
tained. This is accounted for principally by the release of space in 
Europe. The net result of the actions planned by the Department 
of the Army to reduce expenses in this program is shown in figure 4, 
which indicates a total program cost per square foot of $1.19 for 
fiscal year 1952, $0.98 for fiscal year 1953, and $0.88 for fiscal year 
1954: 

FicurE 4 


| 
res . ,000 squere feet] Program cost ee 
Fiscal year | floor area iz square | Requirement 
a —_ rene - | ————| = 
oe | 
1952 ail aa 1, 045, 475 | $1.19 $1, 244, 498, 691 
Ddddainkined hu amiiditaembaus hiked 1, 072, 345 | -976 | 1,047,371, 539 
SEU conteetidinietnne tne adnate 1, 034, 721 2881 913, 000, 000 


I have cited some examples of the effort that has been made to 
eliminate unnecessary expense and to reduce costs; however, there is 
a point below which support activities may not be reduced without 
incurring additional expense in the other programs supported in an 
amount far greater than the apparent savings resulting from the 
reduction. Motor transportation and telephones are devices intended 
to conserve labor and money by increasing the efficiency of operations; 
therefore, their use must be unrestricted where utilization of these 
services is essesntial to the economical execution of our various tasks. 
The provision of these services at the required level to the Army 
establishments, which are dispersed throughout the major continents 
of the world, is a task of considerable magnitude. This budget pro- 
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vides for a somewhat lower level of maintenance of facilities and 
equipment which, again, must be administered with extreme caution 
in order to avoid the loss of valuable facilities and equipment. 

I am prepared to furnish additional information on these estimates 
as the committee requests. 


Fiat RE 3. Distribution of installation support by project 
| Penal . 1 k 1 7 
Project No rn? a I "1953. : 1054 , Change 
2910 Maintenance of facilities $651, 669, 290 | $552, 626, 539 | $459, 852, 00 $92, 774, 539 
2920 Operation of maintenance and repair 
shops 45, 317, 592 5, 382, OOF », 479. 000 15. 908. 000 
2930 Headquarters administration and staff | 
activities | 59, 300, 902 5R 7. OOF 49. 344. WK R 9 Oo 
2940 Post services- 55. 624, 429 85 O33. OOK 7.8 OOK 00. 000 
2950 Local communications 53 », 942 45. 531. OO 47. 209. 000 ? ) 
2960 Local transportation 38, 286, 530 112. 789, OO 4 ot ‘ 4 ) 
2970 Security 46, 892, 597 7. 465, 006 32 HAR, OOK 797. 000 
2980 General supply activities at posts 158, 368, 639 108, 308, 00 00, 000, 006 8, 308 ) 
Installation support—Korea_..- 35. G18. 770 41. 000. 00K 41, 000. OO 0 
| ee eee 1. 244. 498. 6 1. 047 0. OOK ‘ ) 


FUNCTION OF PROGRAM 


Generally, this project 2900 is not shown as a separate budget pro- 
gram. It is installation support program in which we pull together 
{or your review the various installation eepport items whic h are dis 
tributed to the other programs in the budget. The program con 
sists of “Maintenance of facilities,” 2920; “Operation and mainte 
nance of repair shops,” 2910; 2930, “Headquarters and staff activ 
ities”; 2940, “Post services”: 2950, “Local communications,” that is 
telephone systems and that type on the post; 2960, “Local transpor 
tation”; 2970, “Security”; and 2980, “General supply activities at 
posts. 


; 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF FACILITIES 


The largest item in the program is 2910 which is “Maintenance and 
repair of facilities.” That is carried out under the technical super- 
vision of the Chief of Engineers and amounts to $459,852,000, a redue- 
tion of $92,744,000 below the °53 appropriation. 

The next largest item is $104 million for local transportation, run- 
ning motor pools, maintenance and repair of vehicles, and that type 
of thing, which has been reduced $8 million below the 1953 appro- 
priation. 

The next largest item is a flat $100 million for general supply 
ities, which has been reduced $8 million. 

The others run 39, 40, and so on. ‘ 

I will be glad to answer any questions. I have a representative 
here from the various technical services and other parts of G-4 who 
actually know a great deal about the details of this project. 


TOTAL REQUEST 


The total request is $913 million, which is a reduction of $134 
million below the 1953 appropriation. 
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Senator Ferauson. Then you revised the budget. How much did 
you take off ? 

Colonel Carrer. You mean between the January figure? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes, between the January and the revised 
budget. 

Colonel Carrer. The net difference was $14 million. However, of 
course there was an increase in this project due to funding in Korea, 
which amounted to about $56.5 million, which means a net decrease, 
discounting Korea, of about $70 million. 

Senator Frercuson. But Korea was put up because there was a 
budget item put in for that ? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Who would have the 1910? Is that on this list? 

Colonel ScutAnser. Colonel Schlanser. 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Senator Feravson. That shows an increase from 798 positions to 
1,033, is that correct? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is correct; yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Why did you increase the personnel in the 
examining stations? 

Colonel ScuiansEr. Because we cut out a total of 798 military posi- 
tions based on the fact that the Armed Forces examining station 
system is currently well established and is now operating pretty well. 
Therefore, we need less inspections, less military personnel in the 
system. 

We have a reduction in workload which has accounted for part 
of that reduction so that what we are doing is dropping off considerable 
military personnel and nicking up these 86 positions in personnel. 

Senator Freravson. How many did you drop in military? 

Colonel Scutanser. Total, 578. 

Senator Frravson. You put on how many ? 

Colonel Scuianser. Eighty-six. 

Senator Frravson. Do you know what the difference in cost average 
is between military and civilian? 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir. Ido not have those figures. We would 
have to break it out according to the grade spread we will use to make 
a reduction. 

COSTS PER RECRUIT 


Senator Frreuson. Have you the figures on what it costs per recruit 
in the Army? 

Colonel Scuniansrr. Yes, sir: about $120, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. $120 for each recruit ? 

Colonel Scuianser. Yes,sir. Very cheap. 

Senator Frrcvson. What does it cost to bring him in through the 
other system, the draft ? 

Colonel ScHiLanser. It costs around seventy-some-odd dollars. 

Senator Frrcuson. Why do you say it is very cheap, $120 per 
recruit ? 

Colonel Scuianser. It is a very interesting question, sir, and one I 
was hoping vou would ask. 
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Senator Fereuson. You have your hopes now. 

Colonel Scuianser. Yes, sir. It costs us $3,200 to train a man 
whether we bring him in through an induction setup 

Senator Frrauson. Now, I have had an amount. I asked a question. 
I want to know why you say that $120 to actually do the recruiting is 
cheap. I am not talking about what it means in months of service 
later on and what it gives the Government. I want to know why 
you say it is cheap when it costs $120 per person. 

Colonel Scuianser. I will give you the answer, sir, without the 
deductive reasoning. We could run our cost up to $1,500 per man 
and still make money for the Government. 

Senator Frrcuson. That does not answer my question at all. 





BASIS OF COMPUTING RECRUITING COSTS 


Colonel ScuLanser. The basis of the $120 as opposed to the maxi 
mum we can go to plus all the other features that enter into the longer- 
term individual— 

Senator Frerauson. I do not want that now. I want to get back to 
the actual cost of operating the station, why you say $120 is very 
cheap. 

Colonel ScuHianser. Let me put it another way. We ran a study 
whereby we went out and dreamed up every single solitary figure 
that we could possibly assume for the cost of operation of a recruiting 
service. It ran to about $55 million. That included everything, 
including the capital cost of the vehicles that are used in the recruit 
Ing service. 

Now, when you compare that figure with the amount of money that 
we are going to save out of our training cost, we pay for our recruit 
ing service in the first 2 months of any fiscal year because this total 
of $9 million that is in here is paid for out of the first 2 months recruits 
that come in so that we get 2 months of paid operation, 10 months of 
free. 

Senator Frerauson. You came back and gave me the answer that I 
have had many times, and that is the difference between the number 
of months that a recruit serves his country, and the number of months 
he is in training, and then the number of months that the one brought 
in by the other method is concerned, and you are trying to show me 
that for that reason it pays to recruit a man. 1 am not asking you 
that at all. I have heard this on the record many times. I want to 
know the costs of the actual recruiting. , 

Colonel ScHLaNnser. $120 per man. 

Senator Fercuson. You said that was very cheap. I want you to 
break it down and show me why it is cheap, and why it could not be 
done for less money. I am speaking of the actual recruiting. 

Colonel Scuianser. There is unfortunately an impossibility of 
working this figure of $120 and using it to compare it with anything 
else unless you work on the idea of how much effective service time 
are you going to get out of that man to use. 

Senator Fercuson, That has nothing to do with what I am talking 
about. If you could get the man to come in voluntarily, then you 
would use that as a figure. 
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Y ¥ r . . . . . 
Colonel Scutanser. You are thinking of coming in voluntarily 
through the Selective Service System ? 


POSSIBLE REDUCTIONS IN COSTS OF OPERATING STATIONS 


Senator Frerevuson. I want to know whether we can cut down the 
cost of your examining stations. 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Can we use less personnel ? 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Why not? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is a joint operation of the Department 
of Defense, of which the Department of the Army is the executive 
agent for the Department of Defense. It has the function of pro- 
viding the mental and physical examinations for all accessions to all 
four services, Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then this is not just the Army? 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir, it is the four services. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you have these examining stations operated 
by the Army for all the services? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is correct, as executive agent. 

Senator Frereuson. And it costs $120. You pay that all out of 
your appropriation ? 

Colonel ScHianser. That is correct. 

Senator Ferauson. Nothing comes out of any other appropriation ? 

Colonel Scutanser. That is correct. However, the actual enlist- 
ment part of the Navy and Marine Corps is not handled by that, you 
unlerstand. 

Senator Fercuson. No, I understand that. 

Colonel Scuianser. Just their initial examinations. 

Senator Ferauson. This is examining rather than enlistments ? 

Colonel Scutanser. That is correct. 

Senator Frrauson. This has nothing to do with enlistment ? 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir, with the actual enlistment processes ; 
no, sir. 


COSTS OF PHYSICAL EXAMINATION 


Senator Frrauson. Do I understand that it costs $120 for the 
physic: al examination of these men that go through ? 

Colonel Scutanser. I misunderstood your question. The question 
as 1 understood it was the cost of a recruit and you and I had a different 
definition of a recruit. The recruit, as I understand it, was the man 
who was actually enlisted. The cost of the actual physical and mental 
examination is about $14. 

Senator Ferauson. What is this other $14 that you pay for examin- 
ing a man? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is for examining a man. 

Senator Frrauson. That is all done by military doctors? 

(Colonel Scutanser. Military and civilian personnel who are the 
administrative personnel in the system. 

Senator Fercuson. That is in the $120? 

Colonel ScHLanser. That would be in that for a man who enlists. 

Senator Frrauson. What is the rest for? 
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Colonel Scuianser. The rest is for the operation of the recruiting 
station, your canvassers, the paperwork that is gone through to actually 
make an enlistee of an individual, our national advertising program, 
sales-training aids to give to recruiters and teach them how to recruit, 
the operation of our recruiting publicity bureau in New York. All 
those items are in the rest of that $120 figure. 

Senator Frrauson. This does not apply to just recruits. This ap- 
plies to draftees. 

Colonel Scutanser. The $14 figure does, yes, sir. It applies to 
draftees as others because they go through the same setup. 

Senator Frereuson. Does the $120 apply to the draftees? 

Colonel Scuianser. No, sir; that is for recruiting. 

Senator Henpricxson. What is the $120 figure for? 

Senator Frereuson. I asked the question, What is the cost of a recruit 
for the armed services examining station ? 

Senator Henprickson. That is a per head cost. 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. He says it is $120, and I am trying to get 
it broken down. 

Colonel ScuiAnser. Maybe we better change the terminology. Let 
us call it $120 per enlistee, and the other the examination, because it 
is the mental and physical examination. When I speak of $120, I 
mean the man is a Regular Army or Air Force enlistee who actually 
takes the oath of enlistment as a Regular, and comes into the service 
as opposed to an individual who comes in as an inductee. 


COST PER ENLISTEE 


Senator Ferecuson. It costs $14 no matter what he is, as far as the 
examining mentally and physically is concerned. 

Colonel Scutanser. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. That is $14 per person. 

Colonel Scuutanser. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. And the $106 is what ? 

Colonel Scutanser. That is the rest of what it takes in the opera- 
tion of our recruiting service, to go out and sell the man on a career 
in the Army or a career in the Air Force, and get him to come in and 
enlist as part of our hard core in the Regular service. It involves the 
items that I mentioned. 

Senator Fercuson. That does not apply to the Navy? 

Colonel Scuianser. They have another figure. I do not know 


what it is. They have their own separate recruiting service. 
ArmepD Forces ExaMINniInG AND INDUCTION 


Senator Fercuson. Your “Armed Forces examining and induction” 
you are asking for $4,206,000 in the next year. 

Colonel Scuianser. That is right, an increase of $139,000 over last 
year. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you are asking for recruiting, $4,754,000 ? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is right, that is a decrease of $62,000 from 
last year. 

Senator Fercuson. That is not the publicity because that is covered, 
recruiting publicity center of $750,000. 
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Colonel Scuianser. A portion of this $4,754,000 to the extent of 
$1,250,000 is in advertising where we work with our national adver- 
tising agency. They do the nationwide advertising for us on radio, 
the TV networks and that sort of thing. 

Senator Frereuson. Is that $750,000? 


PRINTING PLANT 


Colonel Scuianser. No, sir. The $750,000 is for the operation of 
the recruiting publicity center which is generally the printing plant 
for the recruiting service. They doa few other odd items for us. 

Senator Frercuson. Where is that plant? 

Colonel Scutanser. At Governor’s Island in New York. 

Senator Frrauson. Why have you increased at 1951 from $481,- 
000 to $75,000 now? You do not have as many recruits coming in now 
as then. 

Colonel ScuHLanser. This is a funny thing in life. 

Senator Fercuson. There are a lot of funny things. 

Colonel Scuianser. When the draft is high, it is easy to get 
recruits. When it is low, it is hard to get the recruits. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not need as much printing. 

Colonel Scuuanser. Yes, sir. We need more printing. It takes 
more printing to convince a guy to come into the service because we 
need him. 

Senator Frreuson. How many recruits a year have you? 

Colonel Scunanser. There is one other thing that was just brought 
to my attention. This figure of $481,000 on actual 1952 was actu: ally 
only a 6-month period because the RPC was closed down for 6 months 
during some work that the Secretary of Defenses’ office was doing. 
So actually to make that a bona fide figure, it probably should be 
pretty nearly doubled. 

TOTAL RECRUITS 


Senator Fercuson. How many recruits have you? 

Colonel Scuianser. How many do we get ? 

Senator Fercuson. How many did you get last year? 

Colonel ScHLanser. 325,000. 

Senator Frrocuson. There is something wrong with these figures, 
My staff figures, if you divide $9 million by $120 you get 80,000. 

Colonel Scuianser. 90,0000 recruits? ‘Our total applicants pro- 
cessed for 1953 show a total of 293,000, of which 107,000 are Army, 
186,000 Air Force, 32,000 aviation cadet applicants for the Air Force, 
came in through our system. 

Senator Henprickson. You use the term “process. 
successful conclusion ? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is correct, yes, sir. 

Senator Henpricxson. In other words, they are in the Army now? 

Colonel Scuianser. That is right, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you figure out how much that is per man? 

Colonel Scutanser. Very well, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


”» You mean toa 
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Total costs of recruiting service to include that portion of: Armed Forces 
examining stations properly chargeable to cost of recruiting 


By appropriation : Fiacal year 1952 
Maintenance and operations, Army $12, 620, 924 
Military personnel, Army 15, OTS, 461 
Military personnel requirements Air Force 12, 259, 570 


Total ‘ 29. 958, ON: 


By major item of cost: 
Pay and allowances, military personnel 
Pay civilian personnel 
Travel, military personnel 
Travel of applicants 
Lodging of applicants 
Subsistence of applicants 
Examination of applicants 
Leases—Office rentals 
Maintenace, operation, and storage of vehicles 
Repairs to equipment 
Purchase of equipment i 2 
Communications, eel and reproduce tion, and office supplies 379, 009 
Advertising. af shies 1, 181 
Publicity... sideenieingianee ‘ 286, 645 
Miscellaneous__-_ 22, 579 


PEN 5 ale ia hinds 


Nots.—The above totals do not include costs of selective service inductions and 
portion of Armed Forces examining stations properly chargeable to processing of indu 
under the Universal Military Training and Service Act 

During the period above quoted, for which complete statistical data is available, a t 


of 325,982 enlistments were secured Cost per recruit is as fol 


MinitTary PersONNEL ProcuREMEN' 


Colonel Scnianser. This presentation in support of budget pro- 
gram 1900, “Military personnel procurement,” illustrates the operation 
of the joint United States Army-United States Air Force recruiting 
service in a general way and provides a clear picture for consideration 
of the program. Under this project, the Department of the Army is 
responsible for three major functions; operation of Armed Forces 
examining stations, operation of Armed Forces induction stations, and 
recruiting for the United States Army and United States Air Force. 

The first function is one in which the Ar my acts as executive agent 
for the Department of Defense. Through the operation of the Armed 
Forces examining stations, uniform medical and mental examinations 
are administered to volunteers for enlistment in all of the Armed 
Forces (Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force) ) and for selective- 
service registrants. 

The second function is also one in which the Army acts as executive 
agent for the Department of Defense. Induction stations perform 
the necessary duties incident to processing a selective-service regis 
trant into a military status. Although this function exists for all 
services, the Army is providing the workload requirement for its 
operation at the present time. However, during the period of this 
budget the Marine Corps may also provide a portion of the workload, 

The third function provides “wa the procurement of certain military 
personnel from civil life for the Army and Air Force and reenlist 
ments of enlisted personnel Rea within the respective establishment. 


$3872—53—pt. 1 54 
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Procurement from civil life includes enlisted personnel, both male and 
female, certain commissioned specialists, officer candidates, and assist- 
ance to the aviation cadet program. 

Costs of the three functions just indicated, except pay and allow- 
ances of military personnel contributed by the respective services, are 
borne by the Dep: irtment of the Army. 

A detailed explanation of the purpose and scope of each of the sub- 
projects to include the various estimating factors used in the computa- 
tion of our requirement is included as a part of each subproject in the 
estimates previously submitted. 

In view of the import: ince attached to the subject by the Depart- 
ment of the Army it is considered that a discussion of the subject 
of recruiting volunteers is indicated. The Army policy is that, except 
during periods of total mobilization, a maximum effort will be ex- 
pended to procure the greatest number of long-term, high-quality 
personnel, and that the Selective Service System will only be utilized 
to supplement re quirements incapable of provision by other voluntary 
means. This includes original enlistments and reenlistments of both 
male and female personnel. The policy was established when it 
became evident that we would in time be able to produce definite 
economies in the operation of the Army as well as increase our capa- 
bility of providing a well-trained, well-rounded force to carry out 
our missions. The Air Force places complete reliance on volunteers 
to meet strength requirements. 

There are five major areas equally applicable to the Air Force, 
which are important in a consideration of the long-term versus the 
short-term ada. They are: (1) The effective period of service 


of the individual, (2) the effective strength of the Service, (3) troop 
deployment, (4) the drain on the national manpower pool, and (5) 
the fiseal effects of enlistment versus induction. 


PERIODS OF INEFFECTIVENESS 


In any initial period of Army service, regardless of duration, there 
are various periods of ineffectiveness totaling a minimum of about 
Ss months which are necessary to place only a basically trained soldier 
in the field. These periods include initial processing incident to en- 
listment, induction, or entry into service; classification into a field 
commensurate with training and experience; basic training; periods 
of time spent in travel (primarily to and from overseas the: aters) ; 
normal leave; and processing prior to discharge. Therefore, the 
2-year period of service, common to the inductee and the many en- 
listees who are draft-eligible, provides a minimum for combat service. 

The 3, 4, 5, and 6-year terms permit additional time for unit and/or 
specialist training while permitting a reasonable return in effective 
service time. Unit training (22 weeks) is that form of advanced 
training designed to mold the members of a unit into a team for 
operational efficiency. Specialist training is that given to fit personnel 
for the more technical fields. These two items are important if units 
are to be made ready for combat, and in the event of commitment are 
to experience low casualty and mortality rates. 

As a striking example of the time required to train a specialist, 
the course to train an individual for duty as an electronic tire-control- 
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equipment repairman requires a whole year of schooling. Any short- 
term period of service provides no opportunity for utilization of 
personnel in this type job assignment. 

The 3-year enlistment period is a minimum requirement for train- 
ing in many specialist fields. This period, while not good, has been 
included in consideration of factors other than effectiveness of serv- 
ice, such as the longest period that the majority of male personnel 
will “buy.” 

A very obvious answer to this portion of the problem is to “pus 
a reenlistment program with great emphasis in order to retain a maxi- 
mum number of trained personnel in the service, and we are doing so. 
For Regular Army personnel such a program provides by far the 
most economical form of precurement. However, there are certain 
difficulties inherent in placing all of our emphasis on reenlistment 
alone. With minor exceptions, the Army must wait for the inductee, 
who constitutes a portion of the largest group of personnel, to make 
up his mind whether or not he intends to remain in the service. This 
usually does not occur until the individual nears the end of his 2 years 
of service. An unwarranted time lag develops therefore, primarily 
for those personnel who require long-term training to fit thems oo 
for certain field duties. Further, experience indicates that the 
ductee is extremely hard to “sell,” since he came into military service 
involuntarily and desires nothing more than to serve his time and 
get out. At best, interesting assignments, valuable training and ex 
perience, and other factors which tend to make a satisfied individual, 
are at odds with his basic motivation of being against military service. 


EFFECT OF LONGER PERIOD OF SERVICE 


The next point is materially effected by the the point just discussed. 

A longer effective period of service of an individual increases the 
ratio of the effective strength in comparison to the total strength of the 
service. On the other hand, a rapid turnover, such as prevails with 
large numbers of short-term personnel, decreases the effective strength, 
and further requires a much greater number of trainor personnel. The 
trainor group, while accounted for as effectives, in actual fact do not 
add to the effective strength of the Army since, in the main, such per 
sonnel are not in combat-type units or those in direct support of 
such units. 

Effective deployment of troops is greatly assisted by enlistment of 
longer-term personnel. Such personnel can be assigned as required 
by the various missions of the Army without excessive limitation in 
assignment which may be occasioned by a short period of service 
remaining to the individual. Rotation of personnel to and from 
overseas areas can be handled on a more equitable basis, thereby pre 
venting a small group from carrying the burden of overseas duty. 
The necessity of retaining long-term personne] in overseas assign 
ments for excessive periods of time with only short periods in the 
Zone of the Interior, is generally discriminatory and poses many prob 
lems of troop morale. Finally, the maintenance cost of yearly main 
tenance of enlisted personnel is increased by the travel of short-term 
personnel. 
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The drain on the United States manpower pool is an important 
consideration. Short-term periods of service do not provide for ef- 
ficient utilization of this pool since the drain is from 114 to 3 times 
as great as under the minimum period of 3 years we now recommend 
as a minimum period of voluntary service. Under current criteria 
for selection the supply of available manpower will steadily decreas¢ 
until in 1955 the supply will be exhausted. This supply can be 
“stretched,” but it will depend on the amount of emphasis placed on 
the procurement of long-term personnel. 

Point 5 is a consideration of the economy of long-term enlistment. 
The cost of training a replacement, whether a Regul: ar Army en 
listee or an inductee, is the same since all receive the same basic train- 
ing. The current net monthly loss of Regular personnel indicates 
that an intensive recruiting campaign is necessary if the Army is to 
operate economically and ‘alleviate current Army operational prob- 
lems, such as rotation of personnel to and from overseas areas. Only 
by such a program will we be able to stretch the cost of training over 
a greater period of time and thereby provide savings in the operation 
of the Army. 

So far only procurement of male personnel on a long-term basis 
has been discussed. There are other procurement problems handled 
by our recruiting service which are equally as important and in many 
ways just as difficult. Nurses are a striking ex: unple. With an over- 
all shortage in meeting civilian nursing requirements and with a 
yearly turnover of nurses we are short of meeting our Army require- 
ment. This type of procurement problem requires great effort for 
a small but important return, 


ADVERTISING 


The last major point is that of advertising. It is the desire of the 
Department of the Army and the Department of the Air Force to 
interest men and women in a career in either of the two services by 
indicating the need in various fields. Since the services are in direct 
competition with civilian industry for the procurement of high-qual- 
ity male and female personnel who can be trained for tec shnical du- 
ties, we must utilize the same methods which industry uses to meet 
requirements. To do this job, a national effort is conducted through 
an advertising agency for broad coverage supplemented by local ef- 
fort in the Army areas. This portion ‘of the program is aimed at 
the procurement of female personnel for the WAC, WAF, Nurses, 
Women’s Medical Specialist Corps, Aviation Cadets, and certain 
specialists and technically qualified personnel. The Recruiting Pub- 
licity Bureau, essentially the publishing organization, for the re- 
cruiting service, designs and publishes posters, recruiting displays, 
cards and folders for the enlistment and reenlistment effort. In add- 
tion, this agency assists in the local effort previously mentioned by its 
production and distribution of records for use of numerous radio 
stations. 
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DEFERRED MAINTENANCE PROGRAM 


Senator Frereuson. Now, project 2910, the deferred maintenance 
program, in 1952 you had $50 million. In 1954, you ask for $5 
million. You did not have any last year at all. 

General Honnen, That is correct. 

Senator Frrcuson. How do you explain that? 

General Honnen. Colonel Carter is the best witness on that. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that something you carry over? 

Colonel Carrer. No, that is not carried over. 

Senator Fercuson. Then you did not have any money at all last 
year ? 

Colonel Carter. None in 1953. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you need $5 million now? 

General Core.azier. I believe I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. 
There was a need for the money in 1953, sir. However, due to the 
fact that we were having to finance the Korean war without it being 
budgeted for in advance, we had to defer every item we could. 

Senator Frerauson. Did you ever figure why you did not send a 
budget up for the Korean war? 

General Coreniazrer. That would be above my level. 

Senator Frercuson. But it did cause you to go scurrying around to 
see where you could find some money. 

General Corenazrer. 'This was an activity which we could defer in 
order to finance the absolute musts of the Korean war. Westill have 
a backlog of work to do and we are asking for a part payment, in 
order to accomplish a part of that backlog. 

Senator Frrauson. What was the Truman budget on this item ? 

Colonel Carter. It was $5 million. 


BACKLOG 


Senator Frrauson. You have not reduced. that any under the 
Eisenhower budget ? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. We have $103 million deferred mainte 
nance work backlogged to do. 

Senator Frreuson. And you are only going to ask for five? 

Colonel Carter. That is right; sir, that is all we can ask for this 
year. 

Senator Freravson. What does this item include? 


ITEMS INCLUDED 


Colonel Carter. It includes m: jor re pairs to buildings, re placing of 
roofs. For example, in your house you watch the roof from year to 
year, and every 10 or 15 years you have to put on a new roof. That 
is a deferred maintenance item. It means major repairs to electrical 
systems. They become outmoded, the transformers wear out, and the 
lines wear out, and we can defer it by patching. However, at some 
time we have to replace those things. The same thing is true with 
water-distribution systems, drainage systems, and railroads. 

Senator Fercuson. How much did you get in 1953 that you took 
up and used for the Korean war? 
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Colonel Carrer. I do not have that figure. Do you have that figure, 
Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. We do not have that figure. 

Senator Frreuson. How did you use it for the Korean war ? 

General Coreiazier. This is a case, sir, where we actually requested 
a certain amount of funds, and as I recall there was a lump- sum 
reduction. However, the request did include deferred maintenance. 

Senator Frerauson. Our staff claims that they cannot find anything 
at all. You did not get it. Therefore you could not use that item 
for Korea. 

General Cove.azier. I will have to check that, sir. My memory 
is that there was an amount requested in this particular item for 
deferred maintenance. 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. Turner from my office may be able to shed some 
light on this. 

Senator Frereuson. Can you give us this, Mr. Turner? 


PRIOR FINANCING 


Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I think so. The amount appropriated by 
the Congress and the amount of our budget estimate shows an $89 
million difference. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean it was included in some other item? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; within the total program, the total funds 
that were set up for this particular pregram were in excess of the 
amount that was actually made available for obligation. Coupled 
with the fact that we had a requirement of some $41 million to be 
obligated in Korea, which we would have partially programed for 
deferred maintenance had we not had the Korean problem thrown 
at us. There was no specific cut that says you will strike out deferred 
maintenance anywhere along the line. It became a question of avail- 
ability of total money and the total was such that we could not work 
in the deferred maintenance. 

Senator Ferauson. Suppose we did not give it to you this year, 
where will you get it? You did a kind of sleight of hand on this last 
year. 

Colonel Carrer. We came out zero. It will be the same thing again, 
I am afraid. 

Mr. Turner. If you understand precisely what kind of work this 
s, the work is there whether we do it or not. If we do not get the 
money this year, we will have to postpone it until later and it will 
cost more money. 

Senator Frercuson. In other words, you are telling us now that 
because you did not do it last year, and used this money for Korea, 
if we had appropriated money for Korea, and let you use this, you 
would have saved money ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Senator Frrcuson. How much? 

Mr. Turner. That is an awfully tough one, sir. You know if you 
do not grease your car when the time comes that you should grease it, 
and if you do not change the oil, eventually something is going to 
happen, and it is going to cost you much more money. It is pretty 
hard to put your finger on exactly what it is going to be and when 
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it is going to happen. We do know our deferred maintenance area 
of work accumulates. Our frank guess is that of $1 that we defer for 
a period of 5 years, costs us about $3. 

Senator Fereuson. Did you use all that $50 million in 1952? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You used it all? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. I might add that our situation was improved 
more than the $50 million would indicate, because of the fact that 
we had many inactive stations to rehabilitate and in doing that we 
were able to put them in better shape. 


COVERAGE 


Senator Frreuson. What all does this cover? What kind of build 
ings does it cover? It is not the industrial buildings that we found 
cost 1144 percent. 

Colonel Carrer. No. It covers largely the temporary buildings the 
Army is in. As you know, the majority of our plant is temporary 
plant. There are some deferred maintenance items, of course, on the 
permanent buildings. The majority of it, however, is on temporary 
buildings, on our post camps and stations where our men live. We 
do have some on our class IT stations such as depots and operating 
arsenals and that sort of thing. It does not include any items of the 
industrial plants. 

Mr. TURNER. There are three ceneral categories not included. One 
is the contractor-operated plants where the contractor provides that 
as part of his contract. There are the standby industrial plants which 
are carried in the industrial mobilization program, and there are 
those plants of which there are only a few at the moment, manufac 
turing plants operating under the Army industrial funds. It in- 
cludes all other buildings and facilities owned by the Army. It is not 
only the buildings, but the powerlines, and such things as that. 

Senator Frercuson. In project 2940, who has charge of that? 

Colonel Carrer. That is under my general direction, sir. 


INCREASE IN COST OF COMMITSSARTES 


Senator Frrauson. We have there an increase of $35,933,000 to 
$37,833,000. Will you explain that item? I would like to have you 
give me the figure of what the costs are for civilian employees that 
are not charged in for the cost of articles that you sell. 

Colonel Carter. We will have to supply that. The increase of that 
$1.9 million for commissaries is for additional supplies of items for 
care and preservation of subsistence and laundry supply for troops in 
Korea. These commissaries you understand are not only commissaries 
for dependents. They are commissaries that issue to troops as well. 

Senator Fereuson. What percentage is issued to troops and what 
is sale to the troops and their families or dependents. Can you give 
us the figure of what the civilian cost in this is to the public? Does 
it not amount to a subsidy to the families of the serviceman him- 
self ? 

Colonel Carrer. It does in a way. I believe in the Hook Commis- 
sion report that was taken into account in calculating the pay which 
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would be given the soldiers and officers of the Army. Quite a definite 
point was made of the fact that through commissaries and post ex- 
changes they had certain reductions in price. 

Senator Freravson. What about rent and light and heat. Is that 
paid for by the Government ? 

Colonel Carrer. Not necessarily, sir. In a sense it is and in a sense 
it is not. 

Senator Frercuson. You say it is or is it not? 

Colonel Carrer. Each officer and enlisted man entitled to quarters 
receives a quarters allowance as part of the pay if they do not live 
in Government quarters. 

Senator Frereuson. No. Iam talking about the building where this 
business is carried on. 

Colonel] Carrer. There is no rent included in the cost. 

Senator Ferauson. Who pays the rent? 

Colonel Carrer. It is paid out of appropriated funds. There is no 
rent. They are Government buildings. 

Senator Feravson. Who maintains the buildings? 

Colonel Carrer. It is maintained out of Government funds. 


PAYMENT FOR UTILITIES 


Senator Frrevson. Who pays for the light and the heat? 

Mr. Turner. The commissary pays for the utilities, the packaging, 
supplies, losses, and all other costs except actual depreciation or rent 
on the quarters they occupy, and the personnel who handle the busi- 


ness. 


Senator Frereuson. Will you give us a total cost of that so we will 
have it in the record ? 

Colonel Carter. We will supply that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING COMMISSARY STORES OPERATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE ARMY IN THE CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


The Department of the Army operates a total of 88 commissary stores in the 
United States. This statement does not cover the 123 commissary stores operated 
by the Army in oversea areas or commissary stores operated by the Air Force 
and Navy. 

These 83 commissary stores within the continental United States served an 
average of 234,252 military families who purchased an approximate total of 
$72,186,801 during the calendar year 1952. 

The best information available indicates that 48 commissary stores are op- 
erated at installations located within the immediate vicinity of communities 
of 10,000 population or more. 

As the most accurate means of providing available information as to costs of 
operation of Army commissaries in CONUS, the budget estimates pertaining to 
fiscal year 1953 as submitted by each Army commander have been used to arrive 
at the following estimated costs for military and civilian personnel overhead: 
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Civilian personnel : 
Estimated total commissary resale operations $4, 691, 2 
Nstimated total commissary issue storage and office administra 
tion for troop supply__-__-_- i : 7 5, O82, 


Estimated total all commissary operations 9, 7 


Military personnel : 
Estimated total commissary resale operations E 
Estimated total commissary issue storage #nd office administra 
tion for troop supply__------ aaa i ‘ » iaheae 


Total all commissary operations 3, 419, 889 


As required by section 627 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1953, the following elements of operating costs were reimbursed 
by the 5-percens surcharge collection on Army commissary sales during the 
ealendar year 1952. 

Operating supplies : - $721, S68. 01 
Operating equipment 812,101. 52 
Maintenance of equipment 108, 280. 20 
Utilities (includes heat, light, power, water, telephone, laundry ) 342, 887. 31 
Transportation of supplies , 479, 829. 43 
Shrinkage, wastage and pilferage 144, 373. 20 


Total 2 


Information to show such additional costs as building depreciation, building 
maintenance and procurement costs as they relate to commissary resale activities 
is not available. 


8, 609, 340. 07 


Loca, CoMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. I have another item on project 2950, appropria 
tion for “Local communications.” Fiscal 1953 was $45,531,000, fiseal 
1954 is $47,209,000. What is that item ? 

Colonel Carrer. Mr. West is here from the Signal Corps. Can you 
give us that difference, Mr. West ? 

Mr. West. I did not hear the question, sir. 

Senator Frreuson. In this “Local communications,” fiscal 1953, 
$45,531,000: fiscal 1954, $47.209,000. What is that item ? 

Mr. WEsT. There is roughly a $2 million incre ise, and that increase 
is entirely in connection with installing some additional communica 
tions facilities at White Sands Proving Ground. 

Senator Frrauson. That is a capital cost ¢ 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Of $2 million at White Sands? 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Just what does that consist of, or is it secret ? 

Mr. West. Off the record I can tell you. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


SAVINGS THROUGH REQUIREMENT CALCULATION 


Colonel Carrer. I can say for the record that in calculating the re- 
quirements of all of these items in the budget have taken account of all 
of the savings at the stations which had been previously announced 
for closing as well as the five we announced last week. Of course, 
these have been under study for some time. But in the preparation of 
this budget that money was taken out. The White Sands Proving 
Ground has a 120-mile range, and is a research and development center 
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for our guided misiles and is the only place we have to fire them. That 
is why it has to be installed there and not at any one of these other 
Ci amps. 3 

Senator Frrcuson. Will someone get for us the commissaries that 
serve any Army personnel within the close radius of a city of 10,000 
or more, and also the estimate of the number of: personnel employed 
in there, and whefher they are all civilian or military? Are there 
any military personnel in these establishments ! 

Colonel Carrer. There are a few, I believe, sir. General Marshall, 
do you have here the information that was asked for? We have a list 
of every commissary in the Army, and | believe we have a copy of 
the regulation put out by the Secretary of Defense after consultation 
with the committees of Congress which establishes the rules. 

Senator Frercuson. Have you any new orders from the Secretary 
of Defense? 

Colonel Carrer. Not that I know of. 

Senator Frrauson. There are no changes in the new administration ? 


CHANGES IN COMMISSARY SITUATION ANTICIPATED 


Colonel Carrer. No, sir. We are proposing ourselves to make cer- 
tain changes which will bring the commissary situation up to date. 

Senator Frerauson. You mean build more ? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir. In revising the criteria under which we 
can continue their operation to make them somewhat more realistic. 
For example, one thing under the criteria, we are also authorized to 
establish a commissary if it is a certain number of miles or minutes in 
travel from a commercial shopping center to the post. In some posts 
the quarters areas are several miles from the center of the post, and 
the regulation will be changed so that that distance that is the true dis- 
tance from the place the people live to the commercial facilities. 

Senator Frercuson. That would require you to add more? 

Colonel Carrer. I doubt that it will, sir. It may. I say that because 
in all of the major stations, due to their isolation we have commissaries 
operating now. For example, at Fort Bragg, S. C., there is a com- 
missary. There isa commissary at most of them. 


CAMERON STATION 


Senator Frreuson. Where is Cameron station? Is that here in 
Washington ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. Cameron Station is out in Alexandria. 

Senator Fereuson. There are 67 families connected with that 
station ? 

Colonel Carrer. I believe, sir, that the commissary list includes the 
officers and dependents who live within a certain distance of Cameron 
Station. 

Senator Fereuson. I want to know how many are attached to that 
station. 

Colonel Carrer. I do not have the exact answer. 

Senator Fercuson. There are 8,000 permits for that station. 

Colonel Carrer. That answer is probably correct. 

Senator Frereuson. So they are really furnishing them for Penta- 
gon people. 
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Colonel Carter. That is right. They get the same privilege as 
people living on the posts. 

Senator Fercuson. You are furnishing this commissary service for 
Pentagon people. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. And you furnish this where you have 67 fam- 
ilies. Does that come within the regulations? Would they be entitled 
to have one for the Pentagon alone under your regulation ? 


Colonel Carrer. They would be entitled to have a commissary if it 
meets the criteria. 

Senator FEercuson. Does it meet the criteria ? 

Colonel Carter. It does meet the criteria. 

Senator Fercuson. You mean for the Pentagon ? 

Colonel Carter. No, sir, I mean one at Cameron Station for the 
officers and enlisted dependents that live inthat area. I believe General 
Marshall can check me on that statement. 

General MArsHALL. That is correct. 


PERMITS FOR USE OF CAMERON COMMISSARY 


Senator Frercuson. You claim this is strictly within the standards. 
I would like to have the standards made a part of the record, because 
we have had complaints on these and we find that 67 families are con- 
nected with that, and yet there are 8,000 permits. 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, the figure of the permits issued is 
8,298, according to the report I have here. A quick ses on the 
criteria: Are commercial facilities available? The answer is “Yes.” 
We have to admit that commercial facilities are available. hive they 
conveniently located? The answer is generally “Yes.” Are commer- 
cial prices reasonable, difference based on commissary prices? At 
Cameron Station the price differential is 25.61 percent. 

Senator Fercuson. 25 percent? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you contend then that the prices are un- 
reasonable in the available commercial estab lishments 


JUSTIFICATION FOR CAMERON STATION 


Mr. Turner. As Colonel Carter has just pointed out, we are pres- 
ently revising some of the criteria. But according to the present cri- 
teria, the commissary must operate at a price at least 20 percent under 
the established price in the community. Five percent of that is again 
picked up on the surcharge. In this particular case, it would therefore 
net out at about 20 percent. The basis at the moment in justification 
of Cameron Station—and I do not put that as an argument to keep it 
open because where I stand, I do not propose it be open or closed— 
but on the basis of new criteria it might go either way. At the moment 
the justification for keeping it open at the present criteria is that it 
operates and produces a saving in the neighborhood of 20 percent to 
those patrons who utilize it. 

Senator Feravson. Then do I understand that if you find that you 
can establish one of these commissaries and take taxpayers’ money and 
pay for all the personnel, and sell for 20 percent less than the surround- 
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ing sales of the regular commercial establishments, and you are going 
toand you do put in a commissary ? 

Colonel Carrer. That is one of the criteria established. 

Senator Frerecuson. That is the only criteria that you have for this 
station, and therefore you accommodate 8,200 less 67 families, is that 
correct 4 

Mr. Turner. On the basic theory that it is a part of the implied, 
at least, contractual arrangement with the person enlisted in the Army, 
that he receives certain pay, certain retirement benefits, and certain 
medical attention and receives certain commissary privileges. It has 
been the feeling in my immediste office that that should be as nearly 
across the board as possible. The fact that a chap is assigned here in 
Washington where he probably has to pay twice the rental he would 
have to pay somewhere else, and probably more than his rental 
allowance, should not operate to exclude him from commissary 
privileges that he would be otherwise entitled to somewhere else. 

Senator Frrevson. Will you give me the number of personnel that 
pay more than their allotment for rent ? 

Colonel Carrer. That would be a difficult figure. I will give you 
one that does. 


USE OF COMMITISSARY 


Senator Frreuson. I want to know your percentage. We have 
complaints. and as T view it, rightly so, because there are a lot of other 
people in Washington working just like the military. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir, Iam one of them. 

Senator Ferauson. You are a civilian. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Therefore you are not given the privilege of 
buving from these establishments? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir, I am not. 

Senator Frercuson. At 25 percent discount. 

Mr. Turner. But when I was hired, I was not led to believe that I 
was to be given that privilege, and up to date no one has disappointed 
me. 

Senator Frreuson. But you do not fall in that category. 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir, and any time he wants to leave, he can. 

Senator Frrauson. Most of your Reserve officers have the same 
privilege. 

Colonel Carter. Some of them do. 

Senator Frreuson. As I understand it, we are not going to have 
anything to do about these commissaries. 

Mr. Turner. On the contrary. 

Senator Henprickson. A Reserve officer has to be on duty. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frravson. What do you think is going to be done about 
some of these commissaries, Mr. Turner? 

Mr. Turner. That is a difficult question to answer. I am in hopes 
that we will develop a solid enough criteria so that they will not be 
subject to attack whether right or wrong, and in applying that cri- 
teria, we will safeguard our commissaries throughout the country. 
It is entirely possible, and I do not refer to Cameron Station, either, 
that in the application of our present criteria that we do have a few 
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that we do not need. It is entirely possible that we require others 
that we do not have. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is it your intention to review your criteria to 
see whether or not you have some things wrong in it¢ Will not any 
body under the theory that has been given here today of the military 
have the right to that priv ilege ¢ 

( ‘olone] ( ARTER. Le does have, Sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Do you think that most of 1 
this station or some other station in the neighborhood ¢ 

Mr. Turner. I think a large proportion of the: 

Senator Frrecuson. And that is the reason fol 
district ? 

Mr. Turner. That is correct, sir. As : atter of fact, the com 
missary at Fort Myer, which is another one that is not too far fro 
the shopping center, has SO many patrons that one can only vO Ol 
alternate days. 


PERSONNEL COST AT CAMERON STATIONS 


Senator Frrauson. Will you give us the cost in personnel, then, of 
the stations here in Washington ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Particularly Cameron, 

Colonel CARTER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What the civilian personnel are paid by the 
taxpayers? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING COMMISSARY STORES OPERATED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF 
rHE ARMY IN THE AREA OF WASHINGTON, D. C 


There are five Army commissary stores in the immediate vicinity of Washing 
ton, LD. C. These are operated at: 


Walter Reed General Hospital, Db. © 
Fort Lesley J. McNair, D. C 

Fort Myer, Va. 

Cameron Station, Va. 

Fort Belvoir, Va. 

This statement does not include data on the two commissary stores operated 
by the Department of the Air Force at Bolling Air Force Base and Andrews Ait 
Force Base. The Department of the Navy does not operate any commissary 
stores in the vicinity of Washington, D. C. 

The five Army commissary stores serve a total of 


235,026 patrons who are 
authorized such privileges by law and regulation. ‘Their purchases during the 
calendar year 1952 amounted to $8,694,495.57. Following is ireakdown ot 
patrons by category: 

Army and Air Force 

Navy 

Retired and dependents 

Others (totally disabled and hospitalized veterans, widows, et 


The following data relative to civilian and militar verhead op 
for the calendar year 1952 is based upon the records of the individua 
missary stores in MDW. ‘They represent costs for personnel require 
commissary resale activities of the five Army commissaries 
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Number 


Civilian personnel - $518, 882. 80 


Military personne] . a ss 425, 108. 80 


Subtotal . npacenndas s 943, 991. 60 


The following annual costs are based upon experience factors of the post 
engineers of the five installations concerned, 
Maintenance to buildings 4 $15, 033. 62 
Depreciation of buildings ; 10, 125. 00 
Cost of refrigeration (repair and installation) 16, 210. 84 


Subtotal_ j “ 11, 369. 46 


Procurement costs relative to resale activities cannot be accurately estimated 
They represent a low cost as an adjunct to purchase of issue items. 


TOTAL ESTIMATED COSTS EXCLUSIVE OI! THOSE COSTS REIMBURSED BY 5 PERCENT 
SURCHARGE COLLECTIONS, $985,361.06 


As required by section 627 of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
for fiscal year 1953, the following elements of operating costs were reimbursed 
by the 5 percent surcharge collections on Army commissary sales during the 
calendar year 1952: 

Operating supplies $86, 945 
Operating equipment st 97,8138 
Maintenance of equipment ‘ 3, 042 
Utilities (includes heat, light, power, water, telephone, laundry ) ~~ , 299 
Transportation of supplies nal Ms : 

Shrinkage, wastage, and pilferage Shinein saiinacaiin toaidaaiad , o89 


Total . $434, 725 


Senator Henprickson. Do we have in the record, Mr. Chairman, 
the total number of commissaries ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. It is in the backup data of the budget book. We 
will supply it for the record. 

Senator Henprickson. Thank you. We ought to have it in the 
commissaries. 

Colonel Carter. Commissaries with commissary stores total 83 in 
the United States and 129 overseas. In addition, there are seven 
commissaries in the United States having issue functions only. The 
large volume of business they do, for example, at Fort Bragg, where 
we have 35,000 troops, they issue all the subsistence to the 35,000 
troops. That is their main job. 

Senator Smirn. That was the original purpose of it. 

Colonel Carrer. There has been a commissary on Army posts since 
1893, 

Senator Smiru. That was the original reason why they were first 
established, but not for the purpose of use now. 

Colonel Carter. The old sutler used to be the man who ran the 
commissary. The Army took it over back in the Indian war days as 
a part of the post operation, and it has been operated that way ever 
since. 

Senator Frrauson. Are we to understand, then, that when you 
establish these new posts around a city for an antiaircraft and guided 
missile that these people will get commissary service in that neigh- 
borhood ? 
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Colonel Carrer. If there is a commissary within the limits of the 
radius of which they live; yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. What radius is that? We have them, let us 
say, around the city of Detroit. Are we going to establish a com 
missary for each unit? 

Colonel Carrer. No, sir; we will not. 


FORT WAYNE COMMISSARY 


General Patmer. I think there is a commissary at Fort Wayne. 

Senator Fercuson. That would be 20 miles from some of the places. 
Is that within the radius? What is the radius that you will furnish 
commissary facilities ? 

Colonel Carrer. The criteria establishes the radius. Do you have 
that figure ? 

Senator Smrru. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be of value for the 
hearing at this point perhaps to know why commissaries were first 
established, whether because of necessity or because of a desire to 
help them in the pay. It seems to me that there may be some confu 
sion in recent days. 

Senator Frreuson. I would think so. If we are not careful, and 
if we are going to establish these small units around the cities and 
have to put commissaries In, it is going to be a very expensive thing. 

Senator Smirn. If it is to help them financially, it might be more 
to the advantage of the Government to readjust the pay schedule. On 
the other hand, if the commissaries are necessary because of the lack 
of stores, it would be quite another question. Could you get that in 
the record for us? 


(The information referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND RELATIVE TO COMMISSARY STORE 
OPERATIONS 


Sales of subsistence supplies to Army personnel originated with the sutler 
system. Sutlers were peddlers who followed an army and sold foods and goods 
to the troops. This system was in effect until an act of July 28, 1866 (14 Stat 
336—now 10 U. 8. C. 1237), abolished it and directed the Subsistence Depart 
ment of the Army (now the Quartermaster Corps) to keep articles for sale 
to officers and men at cost. There was some question after 1866 as to exactly 
what was meant by cost price, but since 1884 cost price for articles of subsistence 
has been defined by statute (23 Stat. 108—now 10 U. 8. C. 1238) as invoice price 
of the last lot received prior to the month of sale. Thus were established the 
principles that: (1) The privilege of purchasing subsistence supplies should be 
available to Army personnel; and (2) such supplies should be made available 
at invoice price. However, during fiscal years 1923 through 1927 Congress 
required that prices charged include “the customary overhead costs of freight, 
handling, storage, and delivery.” This requirement was eliminated during the 
fiscal years 1928 to 1952. Then again, when the Congress passed the Department 
of Defense Appropriation Act for 1952, there was included a provision (sec. 628) 
requiring that the sales price of articles sold in commissary stores be increased 
enough so that appropriations could be reimbursed for certain specified elements 
of cost in addition to the purchase price. This provision wus continued in the 
1952 appropriation act (sec. 627). 

To provide for the requisite reimbursement of appropriations, a 5-percent sur 
charge is imposed upon sales to individuals and nonappropriated fund organiza 
tions in Army commissary stores within the United States. Since the statute 
does not require reimbursement for utilities in commissary stores outside the 
United States or in Alaska, a 4-percent surcharge is imposed on sales in such 
stores. 
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As a result of an agreement in 1949 with the Philbin subcomynittee of the 
House Armed Services Committee, the Secretaries of the respective Armed Serv- 
ices, with the approval of the Munitions Board, issued the armed services com- 
missary store regulation which reflects basic policies with respect to the opera- 
tion of armed services commissary stores. This regulation provides that com- 
missary stores will not be authorized within the continental United States in 
an area Where adequate commercial facilities which sell commissary-type mer- 
chandise at reasonable prices are conveniently available. Reasonable prices are 
defined in Special Regulations No, 30-800-8, 24 April 1951, as follows: 

‘He. Reasonable prices.—Commercial facilities will be considered to sell com- 
missary-type merchandise at reasonable prices, provided 

“(1) ‘Lhere are sufficient facilities available in the community and within 
such distance of each other as to permit free and open competition which will 
allow prices to react in accordance with demand. There should be at least two 
olmparable, competing facilities available. 

‘(2) Prices charged by the commercial facilities in question average less than 
20 percent above those fixed for comparable items in the commissary store. 
This percentage will represent the average prices charged in at least two of the 
larger competing commercial stores * * *,” 

Operation of 83 commissary stores in the continental United States has been 
continued under these approved criteria. As required by the ASCSR each of 
these commissary stores have been reexamined annually When it is determined 
that the necessity for a commissary store no longer exists the authority for its 
operation is withdrawn. 

From its beginning in 1866, the commissary privilege has been integral to 
service life. As has been pointed out above, the privilege was early written 
into law. The privilege was thoroughly considered by the Hook Commission 
(an advisory commission on service pay appointed by the first Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. James Forrestal, and headed by Mr. Charles R. Hook) which 
deemed it was balanced to a large extent by the hardships and disadvantages 
of military life, and was not to be considered as either more prevalent or superior 
to like privileges frequently obtaining in industry. The House of Representa 
tives in its report on H. R. 5007, Sist Congress (Rept. No. 779, p. 11) com 
mented that in establishing the pay seales proposed by that bill, the matter of 
the so-called hidden benefits, such as hospitalization, commissary, and post ex 
change privileges were considered. The report further reached essentially the 
same conclusions as the Hook Commission, i. e. that these special benefits were 
largely balanced out by the special expenses of military service. In addition 
Senate Report 1255 (p. 2) on the Armed Forces Pay Raise Act of 1952 (H. R 
5715, S2d Cong.) clearly recognizes that the commissary privilege is one of the 
special emoluments of military service. 

In view of the high cost of living today, particularly with respect to items 
of subsistence, the commissary privilege is of more importance than ever to mili- 
tary personnel and their families, as well as retired personnel, totally disabled 
veterans, and others who have been accorded the privilege specifically by statute 
or under the provisions of the armed services commissary store regulation 
The elimination of the commissary privilege or the reduction of the benefits 
attendant thereon would in effect be a cut in pay for military personnel and 
other beneficiaries of the commissary privilege. : 


Colonel Carrer. They were originally established many years ago 
when our stations were farflung outposts. We did not have so many 
stations in the cities. Gradually these various things have happened. 
As a matter of fact, most of the commissaries are not near large cities. 
They are at our large stations where we purposely keep away from the 
large cities. 

Senator Smirn. That is why it is important for us to establish 
whether it is for the convenience or the financial benefit. 


EFFECT ON PAY RATE 


Colonel Carrer. The primary purpose was for convenience. As a 
result of the various pay acts through the years, it has always been 
taken into account by the Congress because in the old days, for ex- 
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ample, when I was in a station many years ago, we got gasoline for 4 
cents a gallon. We paid no Federal or other taxes. All that was 
taken into account in setting our rates of pay. In the meantime all 
those privileges have been taken away and we now pay the same 30 
cents a gallon on the post that everyone else pays. But they have noi 
taken that into account in raising military pay. It has worked out 
through the years so that the privileges have been cut way back 
without adjusting the pay. 

Senator Smiru. I think that is something we can run down, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Freracuson. Do retired officers get this privilege ? 

Colonel Carter. If they live within the area which is served by a 
commissary. 

Senator Fercuson. That is one of the privileges they get plus their 
three-quarter pay ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. That is right, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. Do you have a commissary at Fort Dix, 
N. J.? 

Colonel Carrer. I am sure there is, sir. 

General MarsHaty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. And what other commissaries would you 
have in New Jersey, for example? 

Colonel Carrer. Just a second, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. There are a number of Army posts. 

Colonel Carter. Do you have a list there which will show that? 

Senator Henprickson. You are going to supply that for the record 
anyway. Idonot want to take the time now. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The commissary stores in New Jersey are Camp Kilmer, Fort Dix, Fort 
Monmouth. 


JURISDICTION OVER COM MISSARIES 


Senator Smirn. Are the commissaries a matter of concession or are 
they run by the Army ? 

Colonel Carrer. They are run by the Army. 

Senator Smira. And by Army people? 

Colonel Carrer. They are run by military or civilian employees of 
the Army under the command jurisdiction of the field commander or 
the chief of technical service, whoever commands the installation. 
Under the general technical supervision of the Quartermaster Gen 
eral. G—4 of the Department of Army has general staff supervision of 
the matter. 

Senator Smirg. Are the military personnel rotated as well as in 
the Army in general ? 

Colonel. Carter. Generally, yes. But the personnel who run them 
are somewhat specialists. 

Senator Frerauson. Any other questions / 

Senator Henprickson. No other questions. 

Senator Ferauson. That is all, then, for maintenance and operat ion. 

Senator Henprickson. Mr. Chairman, did you have a transporta 
tion officer before the group ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


33872—53—pt. 1 55 
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PRIVATE CLAIM BILLS 


Senator Henprickson. May I ask whether there were any questions 
asked about these private claim bills that come into the Judiciary 
Committee of which I happen to be a member which result from 
automobile accidents where cars are driven by military personnel 
without authorization to have the car. Did you get into that at all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Frrauson. No, we did not cover that at all. Would you 
inquire ? 

CONTROL OF MILITARY VEHICLES 


Senator Hrenprickson. I would like to inquire what regulations 
you have set up now on your various posts to control the use of 
military vehicles by military personnel ¢ 

General Yount. The restrictions in the motor pool, Senator, are 
very definite as to the requirement for the vehicle being driven by 
authorized personnel on proper dispatch. The cases that I believe you 
speak of are where some one improperly takes a vehicle from a motor 
pool and has an accident. 

Senator Henprickson. That is exactly right. 

General Younr. Or having taken it out properly, misuses the 
vehicle. 

Senator Henprickson. We had a case the other day before the 
Judiciary Committee which was presented as a private bill where a 
lieutenant took a jeep and picked up one of the entertainers at the 
officers’ club or somewhere along the line, and they had an accident, 
and the girl was killed. The officer was drunk. Yet these private bills 
come in and the United States Government is supposed to pay the 
bill. In our discussions in the Judiciary Committee, as the Senator 
from Michigan well knows, because he was on that committee, we 
are very much concerned about the control of the vehicle on the post. 


GATE GUARDS 


General Yount. I think controls on the post are generally very good. 
Those, of course, are under the post commanders. Normally at most 
posts there is a gate and a gate guard so that they would check them 
in and out. There are some of the smaller posts where they have for 
reasons of overhead cut out the gate guards. These guards neverthe- 
less are a great help to preventing military vehicles from getting out 
on the public highway and getting in trouble. 

Senator Frravson. You mean that the gate guard checks the man 
as to whether or not he is authorized to take that car out ? 

General Yount. He checks it in practically every post I know of. 

Senator Henprickson. He checks the officers ? 

General Yount. That is right. 

Senator Sieeeeninneen, No matter what the rank? 

General Yount. That is right. The regulations will vary at dif- 
ferent stations. 

Senator Henpricxson. The officer must show a pass? 

General Yount. A trip ticket covering the movement of the vehicle, 
that it was properly dispatched, the destination and checked back in. 
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Actually by a check of the motor pool and the gate you should be able 
to know the vehicles that are off the post at any given time. 

Senator Henpricxkson. I think in the last session of Congress we 
had about 20 of these private claim bills which resulted from the im- 
proper use of military vehicles. In many cases there seemed to be, as 
far as the Judiciary Committee was concerned, a moral obligation to 
pay these claimants. We have always felt if there was a proper con 
trol on the post, those things would not happen. ‘This officer that I 
spoke of who killed this girl was court-martialed and exonerated. Of 
course that is somewhat beyond my comprehension. 

Senator Frereuson. I was wondering how he could be if he had not 
the proper right to use the car. 

General Yount. I do not know the case. 

Senator Henprickson. I could supply the General with a committee 
report on the bill. It was water over the dam as far as that case is 
concerned, The Judiciary Committee, needless to Say, turned down 
the claim. I hope that the General will look into that, and see that all 
these posts are properly instructed on this particular problem. 


SURVEY OF UTILIZATION OF VEHICLES 


General Younr. We have a utilization system, Senator, that is the 
continental Army’s, that go around and do inspect every post at least 
once a year on that very type of thing. In addition to that, the Chief 
of Transportation has four teams that go out on a nationwide basis 
and check installations where there is any apparent deviation insofai 
as utilization of vehicles or anything of that sort is concerned, plus 
a spot check to assure that the general surveying of these vehicles is 
being efficiently done. 

Senator HENDRICKSON. Would the general be good enough to 
supply the junior Senator from New Jersey with a memorandum on 
the subject ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson, You may disclose your whole operation, so 
I may take it up with the Judiciary Committee. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Henprickson. That will be apart from the hearings. 

General Yount. Yes. 

Senator Henprickson. I thank the General very much. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING ARMY VEHICLES 


Senator Fereuson. Will you also furnish the regulations as to who 
s entitled to use an Army vehicle? 
General Younr. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fercuson. Will you give it for the record. 
General Yount. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to follows: ) 
The following regulations govern the authorization and use of Department of 
the Army administrative motor vehicles 
Army Regulation 700-105: Prescribes general policies for the authorization 
operation, and use of administrative vehicles 
Army Regulation 700-108: Prescribes policy with respect to eriterin for estab 
lishing allowances, assignment, and use of automobiles 
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Army Regulation 57-5: Announces basic policies and assigns responsibilities 
with respect to the authorization and operation of general transport adminis- 
trative vehicles. 

Ariny Regulation 55-90: Hstablishes uniform policies and procedures relative te 
providing transportation on a recurring basis for personnel at Army installa: 
tions and activities. 

Special Regulation 700-105-2: Prescribes procedures with respect to authoriza- 
tion and utilization of vehicles for administrative use. 

Special Regulation 700-105-—5 : Sets forth legal restrictions on use of Government- 
owned passenger carrying vehicles as provided by Public Law 600, 79th Con 
zress. 

Special Regulation 700-105-—50: Prescribes regulation governing the use of Medi 
cal Department ambulances. 

(The above regulations are on file with the committee.) 

Senator Ferauson. Are the regulations lived up to? 

General Yount. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. What is the penalty for violation ? 

General Younr. In the last year it cost one officer dismissal from 
the service, and in another case the officer has been tried and final 
review is not in. I would not presume to say it is 100 percent per- 
formance any more than anything else can be, but I think there is an 
excellent performance. 

Senator Frereuson. Is there a regulation on chauffeur-driven mili- 
tary cars? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. And their utilization ? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you furnish that for the record, please? 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


REGULATION ON VEHICLE OPERATORS AND ASSIGNMENT OF VEHICLES 


VEHICLE OPERATORS 


Light passenger-type vehicles: So far as practicable, regular drivers will not 
be assigned to each vehicle. Commanding officers will, wherever practical, 
authorize and encourage properly qualified officers and civilian employees to 
operate light passenger-type vehicles as required for use on official business 
Commanding officers will take necessary action to insure the performance of 
prescribed preventative maintenance services which are normally the responsi 
bility of the assigned driver. Regular drivers, enlisted or civilian, will use used 
only 

(1) Where parking conditions are such that a driver is necessary ; 

(2) For vehicles carrying general officers; 

(8) Where necessary for the proper protection of the vehicle; or 

(4) Where conditions warrant, as determined by the installation commander. 


USE OF VEHICLES 


Official passenger vehicles will not be assigned on a full-time basis to officers 
and employees of the Department of the Army on duty at the seat of the Govern- 
ment or in the field, within or without the continental limits of the United States, 
other than to the holders of the following offices, who have been authorized by law 
to utilize such services or whose work has been determined to require their active 
participation in diplomatic matters pertaining to military liaison with representa- 
tives of foreign nations: 

(1) The Secretary of the Army. 

(2) The Under Secretary of the Army. 

(3) The Assistant Secretaries of the Army. 

(4) The Chief of Staff, United States Army. 
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(5) The Vice Chief of Staff, United States Army 

(6) Generals of the Army. 

(7) Such additional persons as may, from time to time, be designated by the 
Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Henpricxson. General, is the regulation still in effect pro- 
hibiting officers from driving vehicles? 

General Yount. That varies with commands. There will be devia- 
tions. Generally speaking, it is a common rule. 

Senator Henprickson. Except, of course, in an emergency ? 

General Yount. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Henprickson. And that will appear in the memorandum 
you are going to submit ¢ 
' General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. That is all. Thank you, gentlemen. 


TRANSPORTATION SERVICES 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this 
activity provides for transportation services which include commercial] 
freight movements, ocean transportation of materiel, contractual 
transportation services, and the operation of ports and other trans- 
portation facilities. The total requirements for this activity for fiscal 
year 1954 are $892 million which compares with $679.5 million re 
quested in the Truman budget. The increase in the present estimate 
is to provide hecessary tr ansporti ition sup port for continued opera 
tions in Korea. It will be noted that a deficiency of $29.2 million is 
indicated for the fiscal year 1953. ‘This represents the difference be 
tween the funds made available to date and the most recently cle 
veloped requirements for the year. Based on a comparison of require 
ments, the fiscal year 1954 estimate is $1.4 million more than the prior 
year. This increase is due to additional support of Korea and to pric 
and wage increases effective during fiscal year 1953. 

Workload requirements have been deve loped by the ship yping serv- 
ices and have been reviewed and adjusted in my office. There are a 
number of factors which have been Saanns red in the deve lopme nt and 
review of requirements. Some of these are: The overall Army Supply 
program; planned strength and dep Sonia nt of forces; past experience 
and current trends; budgetary assumptions; and special programs 
requiring transportat ion support. 

The following is a breakdown of the program, by project ; Project 
2110, commercial line “« transportation, provides for commercial 
line-haul transportation, by all modes of tr: insportation, and for acces 
sorial services incident thereto when shipment is for support of th 
Army and other Department of Defense agencies as agreed to jointly. 
The amount requested for this project, $206.7 million, is 23.1 percent 
of the total requested for the program. The increase reflected for 
fiscal year 1954 over fiscal year 1953 is in the overseas areas and 
reflects primarily an increase in cost per ton due to changes in the 
traffic pattern in Europe resulting in longer uverage h iuls and de 
creases in the tonnage to be moved in the Far East where the average 
cost per ton is relatively low. 
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MILITARY SEA TRANSPORT SERVICE 


Project 2120, Military Sea Transport Service: Included in this 
project is the cost of ocean transportation of materiel in support of 
the military activities of the Department of Defense as follows: 

Dry cargo and bulk petroleum lift to, from, and within overseas 
commands in support of military activities of the Army. 

2. Dry cargo (common-support items) and bulk petroleum (for 
ground equipment) shipments by Army Technical Services in support 
of the Air Forces. 

Transportation of bulk petroleum to Japan and Europe for issue 
to the United States Navy in accordance with assigned logistical-sup- 
port responsibilities of the De »partment of the Army. 

The amount requested is $470.5 million or 52.8 percent of the total 
program requirement. This represents an increase of approximately 
$29.4 million over the amount indicated for fiscal year 1953 but is about 
the same as the neqeroments for fiscal year 1953. This program has 
previously been stated as being inadequately funded to meet the trans 
portation requirements and this deficiency is reflec ted in this project. 

Project 2130, rental and lease of transportation equipment and con 
tractual transportation services: The requirement for temporary lease 
of rolling stock, and other point-to-point transportation which is not 
obtained on a tariff basis is $32.6 million or 3.6 percent of the program 
requirements, 


OPERATION OF PORTS AND TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Project 2140, operation of ports and other transportation facilities: 
The funds requested herein are for the pay of civilian employees and 
cost of supplies and other expenses in connection with the operation of 
ports and other transportation facilities. The $182.1 million re- 
quested represent 20.5 percent of the total program requirements. 

The rates established for the movement of materiel are fixed, 
general, by the transportation industry. The Department of the 
Army has no control over the establishment of such rates. However, 
we do influence the costs to the Army through negotiations with 

carriers for favorable rates, the exercise of transit privileges, the 
routing of shipments, and other traffic-management activities. 

I would like to cite a few examples of recent accomplishment in 
this area which have resulted in reductions to the overall transporta- 
tion bill of the Army. 

For the calendar year 1952 it is estimated that a minimum reduction 
of $19.7 million has resulted from rate-adjustment cases closed in 
favor of the Department of the Army. 

A reduction of about $11.7 million has been realized during 1952 
through the exercise of management control over transit privileges. 

Probably the most important means by which we influence trans- 
portation costs is through the selection of routings based on the lowest 
overall landed cost from origin to destination, consistent with timely 
logistical support. Through the improvement of our procedures and 
by the extension of dec entralized movements control to the various 
supply-control points we expect to realize greater economies. 
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These are some of the examples of economies accomplished through 
sound traffic-management practices by the Army. Although traffic- 
management activities have been in effect for many years, more and 
more stress is being placed on a wider application of such practices. 

These estimates have been based on approved programs and policies 
of the Department of Defense. They have been keyed to and are 
consistent with the overall Army program. In general, they are 
based on the workload to be accomplished and relatively fixed unit 
costs over which the Army has little control. 

This activity is set forth in the estimates under four separate pro}- 
ects, commencing on page 719 of the estimate which you have before 
you. I am prepared to discuss each project separately, and furnish 
additional details by project if you so eee 


MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


General Mitton. Thank you for the opportunity to again appea 
before this subcommittee. My purpose today is to defend the fisca i 
year 1954 maintenance and operating fund requirement necessary to 
support the Army Reserve and ROTC programs I ay ussed with you 
some weeks ago when I defended the fund request for pay, travel, 
subsistence, and clothing. 

For the Army Reserve, ingoing and outgoing fiscal year 1954 in- 
active duty training strengths are 135,000 and 210,000 respectively. 
The Reserve Officers’ Training Corps will train 161,400 students in its 
senior division. 

Requirements of budget program 2200 are operation of — r 
training camps; operation of USAR schools and provision of Army 
extension courses; civilian emplyoee support of military district head- 
quarters for Reserve and ROTC programs; miscellaneous expenses 
of inactive duty status training; orientation, information, and active 
sg: amy programs; ROTC institutional training; ROTC sum 
mer camp training; and operation of Army Reserve facilities. 


1954 REQUEST 


Fiscal year 1954 request exceeds fiscal year 1953 requirement by 
$6,664,539 ; $763,250 of the increase is in civilian employment for mill- 
tary district sti affing to make possible the processing of returned obli- 
gated reservists and their records, and to provide, as required by the 
Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, for the maintenance of records of 
reservists ; $5,616,345 of the increase is to provide issues of individual 
equipment for the 75,000 inactive duty strength increase in fiscal year 
i954 and to provide 23,443 issues of individual a, for ind 
vidual reinforcements to be trained for the first time in fiseal year 
1954. 


g 
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PROCUREMENT AND PRropuUCTrION 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; LT. GEN. W. B. PALMER, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; 
BRIG. GEN. L. E. COTULLA, CHIEF, REQUIREMENTS DIVISION, 


OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; BRIG. GEN. V. A 


CONRAD, ASSISTANT CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER FOR PROCUREMENT 


AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION; BRIG. GEN. PAUL F. YOUNT, ACT 


ING CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION; MAJ. GEN. E. L. CUMMINGS, 


CHIEF, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 


COL. J. B. MEDARIS, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE; COL. W. B. BUNKER, AIR TRANSPORT AND SERVICE 
DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION; AND W. W. 


STOREY, COMPTROLLER, OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 
JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frrevson. Who is going to speak for procurement an 
production ? 


| 


General Patmer. I will make the general statement, Senator Fergu- 


son, and submit it for the record. 

Senator Frercuson. First, we will insert the justification in the ree 
ord at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


PROCUREMENT AND PRopucTION, ARMY 





Amounts available for obligation 
Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 | Estimate, 1954 
Appropriation or estimate $2, 736, 000, 000 $3, 395, 266, 000 
Transferred ) Stat. 585) from | 
‘“‘Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps’’ $612, 142 
“Chemical service, Army”’ 28, 377, 338 
“Engineer service, Army” 147, 740, 018 
Expenditing | 1, Army 1, 000, 000, 000 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Army’’. 6, 604, 140, 000 
“Organized Reserves”’ 3, 400, 000 
‘Quartermaster service, Army”’ 51, 576, 274 
“Signal service of the Army”’ 656, 468, 529 
‘Transportation service, Army”’ 233, 522, 435 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 8, 725, 836, 736 2. 736, 000, 000 3, 395, 266, 000 
Prior year balance available 1, 373, 777, 094 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“‘Chemical service, Army’ 960, 000 
“Expediting production, Army” 530, 000, 000 
‘Ordnance services and supplies, Army” 1, 080, 000, 000 
‘“‘Quartermaster service, Army 6, 500, 000 
“Signal service of the Army” 17, 908, 378 
Reimbursements from other account 1, 862, OR7 625. 000. 006 64. 000. OOK 
Total available for obligation 10, 363, 068, 101 4, 734, 777, 094 759. 266, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year 1, 373, 777, 094 
Obligations incurred 8, 989,291,007 | 4, 734, 777, 094 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Maintenance and operatior 
Army 16, 856, 4 
lot iga 8, 972, 434, 578 4 { 4 0 
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Obligations by activities 








| ‘ 
Description Actual 952 4 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Weapons $3, 358, 800, 897 $17 298 4 $170.2 OR 
2. Vehieles (support 1, 353, 202, 329 1. 837 ) 795. 78 
3. Electronics and ¢ munications equipment AA) 48] 19 297 384 212 ~ 
4. Ammunition and gu 1 missil 2. 342, 49 2 ) 659, S48 { 4 144 
Other major procurement 491. 737. 507 119. 186. 704 
6. Army aircraft 90), 998, 22¢ 81 438 404 
7. Provision of production facilities 752. 874. 354 78 t g 4 
Total obligations payable from appropriated fund 8, 970. 571. 59 {109 094 ) 
OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 
1. Weapons 49. O58 58, OK 
2. Vehicles (support %, 37 14. §2 x 
Electronics and communications equipment 0, 000, 000 v 
4. Ammunition and guided missiles 86, O86 9 62, 5 
Other major procurement { ) 92 
7. Provision of production facilities 100, 42¢ 
Total obligations payable out of reimburseme 
other accounts R62, ORT 625. 000. 000 
Total obligations_ ___ 8, 972. 434. 578 | 4, 734. 777. 094 3. 759, 266, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frerauson. Will you proceed, sir ¢ 

General PatMer. Thank you. The procurement and production ap 
propriation contains most of the funds for those important materials 
of war without which an Army cannot fight. These materials involve 
long production lead times. The Korean war has been fought with 
equipment which we had on hand when it began, with few exceptions. 

The table below summarizes the total funds available for the pur- 
poses of this appropriation since the Korean war began. You will 
note that the Congress has appropriated at total of $19.7 billion for 
these purposes in fiscal years 1951 through 1953. Of this amount, 
about $2 billion is going to acquire equipment and facilities for pro 
duction. <A relatively small amount—$176 million—has been allotted 
for additional production equipment and facilities and to finance other 
measures to prepare industry for rapid expansion in event of full 
mobilization. About $17.6 billion has gone for the purchase of weap- 
ons, ammunition, and other major items of equipment. 

We are requesting a total of $3,395,000,000 in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954. The bulk of this amount—$2,998,000,000 is for the 
procurement of ammunition and major items of Army equipment. 
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Summary of procurement and production funds, fiscal years 1951-54 
[Millions of dollars) 


Total appropriated, fiscal years 1951 through 1953___---__-~- 19, 742 
Less: Provision of production facilities ae seiaasiteaitidaeatac ae 
Industry preparedness measures icin aodeai mine 176 

— 2,190 

a ae a ae ee 17, 552 
Fiscal year 1954 estimate________- eee 
Less: Provision of production esc arradt nay ; 397 

For procurement of end items__ ; ; ; 2, 998 

Total appropriated for end items through fiscal year 1954 a 20, 550 

Plus: Replacing funds and reimbursements: 

Total for obligation through fiscal year 19538____ 1,697 
Total for obligation through fiscal year 1954__- 364 

—- _ 2, 061 

Total available for ends items from all sources ec 22, 661 


The remainder, $397 million, is to provide sities production 
facilities to expand the capacity of the active production base and to 
lay away equipment and facilities not needed ce current production 
programs. Of this amount, approximately $300 million is for the 
expansion of ammunition facilities. This is the second of three incre- 
ments required to complete the ammunition production base. This 
base would be operating at full capacity by the end of the first year 
of a major war, at which time it would produce ammunition as fast 
as it is expected to be consumed by our own United States forces. 

If the Congress approves the amount requested in this appropria- 
tion, the Army will have received a total of $20.6 billion for the pur- 
chase of major items of Army “hardware” from the beginning of 
combat in Korea through fiscal year 1954. As you know, we have 
another source of income for the same purpose. We have been turn- 
ing over equipment to our allies and then replacing it with new equip- 
ment through reimbursements received from the mutual security ap- 
propriation. We have also received some reimbursements for simils ar 
sales to other United States armed services. These reimbursements 
are expected to total $2.1 billion through fiscal year 1954. This will 
raise the aggregate funds available for new procurement to $22.7 
billion. 

I will now refer to chart No. 1 to explain the status of all these 
funds and their relation to our needs. The left-hand steplike line in 
the chart represents the total funds, both eee and reim- 
bursements, received for major procurement through fiscal year 1953 
and estimates through fiscal year 1954. The amount shown through 
fiscal year 1953 includes the $17.6 billion received in this appropria- 
tion and approximately $1.7 billion of reimbursements. The fiscal 
year 1954 amount includes the estimate now before you and $364 mil- 
lion of reimbursements. The curved line immediately below this 
shows the progress of obligations under procurement contracts against 
the total available funds and you can see that they are staying pretty 
close together 
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POTAL DELIVERIES 


Now, the next line shows the total deliveries—and this is where we 
get to a much misunderstood subject: The large unexpended balances 
which suggest the question, “Why do you ask for more money when 
you haven’t spent what has been appropriated in the past ! 

* At the end of fiscal year 1952 the obligations totaled $14.8 billion, 
while the deliveries totaled only $4.7 billion. 

Taking the latest date on which I have firm figures, March 31, 1953, 
the obligations totaled $17.9 billion while the deliveries totaled $8.6 
billion. a 

Looking across the horizontal lines, it is clear that the amount obli- 
gated is never completely expended for a long time, probably 2 years. 

There are two reasons for the condition thus de ‘picted. The first 
is the normal lead time. Whenever you order hard goods of this sort 
many months must pass between the placing of the order and the 
delivery of the first finished items; and, of course, the goods are then 
produced according to an agreed rate per month, so that many more 
months pass after that before the whole contract is finished and paid 
off. But since we cannot negotiate the contract until the Congress 
has authorized the funds, all of this long lapse of time necessarily 
follows the enactment of the ap pres bill, and there is your 
unexpended balance—fully obligated, but not paid off in full until 
all goods have been accepted. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


There is a second very important reason for the size of the unex 
pended balances at present: We have stretched out the schedules on 
many items so as to get deliveries at a slower rate than we all thought 
was necessary originally. Thus the delivery line reflects a slower 
rate of deliveries than we would normally expect. I will return in 
a moment to this important subject. 

Finally, the fourth line on the chart shows “deliveries less consump 
tion,” that is, net additions to Army stocks after allowing for con- 
sumption in the same period, including both combat consumption 
in Korea and consumption at peacetime rates for other forces. This 
brings up another major budget problem of the Army. 

The Army’s materiel budgets, up to now, have been poveerites to the 
Congress each year on the assumption that the war in Korea would 
be over before the new fiscal year began. Under is circumstances, 
this assumption may have been reasonable each time, but in actuality 
the war has not ended, and so we have had to support the war with 
funds we had requested for the purpose of equipping peacetime forces 
and building up war reserves. 

As you can see, the net delivery line does not appear on this chart 
until the beginning of fiscal year 1953. This is because total consump 
tion in the 2 prior years equaled or exceeded the total deliveries re- 
ceived in the same period. Thus, dollarwise, our stocks are today 
about where they were when the Korean war began. However, while 
we have been consuming World War II types in Korea, our deliveries 
are newer types. We have also overhauled or rebuilt much of our old 
equipment. So we have improved qualitatively. What is more im 
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portant, we now have a going production base which is producing 
about $600 million worth of heavy equipment and ammunition per 
month for the Army alone, and this rate could be ste pped up to about 
$1.5 billion per month by the end of the first year of a major war. 
This is almost 10 times the rate we had reached a year after the 
Korean war started. , 

1954 BUDGET 


The fiscal year LO54 budget. unlike earlier budgets, provides for the 
support of combat in Korea, at current rates, through June 30, 1954 
If the war should end by that time, net additions to Army stock would 
total about $12 billion by April 30, 1955—the end of the average lead 
time financed by this budget—as compared with total deliveries of 

3.1 billion in the same period. If combat continues through April 
30, 1955, at present limited rates of consumption, net deliveries would 
total about $10.6 billion. 

I will now refer to a series of three classified charts to explain more 
fully about the stretching out of our delivery schedules. 

After the outbreak of war in Korea, there was the possibility that 
a global war might soon follow. And we were in the bad position 
that we neither had adequate munitions on hand nor an adequate pro 
duction base. We were given large appropriations to get both as 
quickly as possible—which, however, was going to take a long time 
when you remember the lead time. 

Working on this basis that early readiness for global war was essen 
tial, the Army completed early in 1951 the first major production 
plan, which is depicted in the first of these charts (chart No.2). This 
plan took into account the small carryover of fiscal year 1950 funds, 
the entire fiscal year 1951 appropriation, the funds requested in the 
fiscal year 1952 badeet, and all reimbursements received or expected 
through fiscal year 1952. Under this plan, production would have 
risen rapidly to a rate of almost $890 million per month by the begin 
ning of fiscal year 1953. It was not planned that production would 
fall off sharply at that time, as the chart might suggest. It was 
expected that fiscal year 1953 funds would be available by then and 
would continue the high level of output until our readiness goals had 
been achieved. Please note that even with this ambitious schedule 
there would have been a minimum carryover of about $7.4 billion, 
representing goods on order but undelivered at the end of fiscal year 
1952 

PRESIDENTIAL DIRECTIVE 


On April 27, 1951, the President issued a directive on the program 
ing of military procurement. This directive stated that, “Now, we 
are not aiming at a full war economy. We are trying to maintain 
a high readiness status for a long period.” On May 31, 1951, the 
Department of Defense issued a memorandum interpreting the Presi- 
dential directive and setting forth the controlling procurement policy 
that “once the approved active forces are raised and modernized and 
current operating stocks are on hand, maximum feasible reliance will 
be placed on continuing expansible production rather than on reserve 
stocks of end items.” 
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These directives required an immediate rescheduling of dehveries 
against fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952 funds. ioe results were 
incorporated in the development and review of the fiscal year 1953 
budget, and the second chart (chart No. 3) shows the extent to whicl 
the Army’s production plan had been changed when that review was 
completed. In this chart the fiscal vear To] and fiscal year 1952 
funds are shown in the solid field, with the additional amount of 
fiscal year 1953 funds shown by the cross-hatched field. This does 
not mean, of course, that no fiscal year 1953 funds were spent unt 
all earher funds had been used : they are separated from the others 
only to show how much new money was added. Comparison with the 
original plan shows that over $4.3 billion worth of equipment and 
ammunition previously scheduled ‘ae delivery before June 30, 1952, 
was rescheduled for delivery after that date. The carryover of fund 
to cover undelivered portions of prior contracts thus rose to $11.7 
billion, instead of the $7.4 billion originally planned. 

Still another major rescheduling of Army deliveries was directed 
in the review of the fiscal year 1954 budget estimate now before you 


EFFECT OF REVIEW 


The effect of this review is shown in the third chart (chart No. 4) 
Once again deliveries are stretched out. Instead of carrying $7.8 
billion of deliveries against earlier contracts into fiseal year 1954, we 
now anticipate a carryover of $9.4 billion. These funds will finance 
the reduced rate of deliveries well into fiscal year L955. The funds 
requested for fiscal year 1954, shown in the cross-hatched field, will 
carry deliveries through the rest of the lead time and bring our stocks 
into better balance itemwise. 

The actions which I have just described have determined the combat 
capability of the Army and will continue to determine it for at least 
the next 2 years. For this reason, I should like to describe to you 
as precisely as I can the Army’s present and prospective materiel 
readiness position. 

In the first place, the funds requested in this appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954, together with funds still available from prior years, 
will support the present restricted scale of combat in Korea through 
June 30, 1954. They do not provide for the support of combat bevond 
that date or for possib le emergency action elsewhere, exce pt by diver 
sion of production tentatively se -heduled for war reser 

Second, the funds will permit ammunition oaedentinn at a rate 
equal to the full authorized rate of fire in Korea through December 31, 
L954, 

Third, the Army will be funded to furnish equipment to additional 
Republic of Korea Army units. 

Fourth, we will be able to complete the initial issue of modern 
equipment to the active United States Army and to furnish author 
ized allowances to the United States Army Reserve forces. 

Fifth, we will be able to continue to operate our production base 
at minimum sustaining rates for essential military items, although 
some major lines will be curtailed or eliminated. We will also finance 
approximately one-half of the remaining deficit in ammunition 
production facilities required to meet mobilization needs. However, 
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we will not have financed all the facilities for the production of am- 
munition or other materiel which should be in active or standby status 
on D-day to meet mobilization needs of United States forces alone. 


INCREASE OF WAR RESERVE STOCKS 


Finally, the total of existing and new funds will permit some 
increase in our war-reserve stocks. This is possible even though the 
fiscal year 1954 funds are barely sufficient to replace current consump- 
tion. The much higher rate of delivery during fiscal year 1954 is made 
possible by funds carried over from past years. At the end of the 
lead time financed by this appropriation, however, we will still fall 
short of the minimum stocks required to support Army missions in the 
event of war. Our position in this respect is illustrated in another 
classified chart to which I will now refer (chart No.5). The first two 
bars in this chart show the estimated total materiel requirements of the 
Army through the first year of a global war. The amounts shown in 
these bars include spare parts which must be issued cone urrently with 
major items of equipment to assure proper maintenance in the field 
under combat conditions. The first bar shows the amount required to 
equip the 20-division active United States Army and to furnish au- 
thorized allowances to United States Army Reserve forces. The 
second bar shows the additional amounts required to equip Army forces 
mobilized in the first year of war, to support combat in the same period, 
and to end up the year with a full combat pipeline. These estimates 
make no allowance for the materiel requirements of allied forces. 

The next two bars show our current position. The first of these 
shows stocks on hand and you will note that in dollar value they are 
still below the total required to equip our current forces. The second 
shows the estimated production of major materiel during the first year 
of war with the active and standby production base we now have in 
being. 

It should be noted that this estimate assumes that, on D-day, the 
production of Army items would be at about the current level. If pro- 
duction is cut back below that level, we would also lose some of the 
estimated production capability. For example, we estimate that, if on 
D-day we started from a “cold” production base—that is, from a base 
producing only enough to take care of normal peacetime consump- 
tion—we would only be able to get between $5 and $6 billion worth of 
production during the first year of war, rather than the $10 billion 
shown here. 

The next four bars show the estimated Army position at the end 
of the lead time covered by the fiscal-year 1954 budget (approxi 
mately April 30, 1955) on the basis of two alternative assumptions. 
The first two bars show the Army stock position and post-D-day 
production capability on the assumption that combat ends in Korea 
by June 30, 1954. The second two bars assume the continuation of 
combat through the end of the lead-time period. It is most encourag- 
ing to note that, in either event, the Army’s materiel-readiness posi- 
tion will be signific antly improved as compared to today. This sig- 
nificant improvement in the Army’s position must be considered in the 
light of three important facts. First, we will not reach the projected 
position for approximately 2 more years. Second, even when we reach 
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the projected position we will = fall substantially short of the total 
requirements for the first year of war. Third, deliveries of these 
items may have to be reduced if the expenditure objectives mentioned 
by the Secretary of Defense are to be met. If these deliveries are 
re the Army’s materiel readiness will be affected in two ways: 

1) We will not reach the projected stock position until sometime 
after April 30, 1955; and (2) production capability in the first year 
of war will also be diminished because of the reduced active produc- 
tion base. 

IMPROPER BALANCE OF STOCK AND PRODUCTION 


We have been talking in rather all-inclusive terms, but I must point 
out that our stocks and production capability are not properly bal 
anced; that is, we are in a better position with respect to some key 
items than is the case for others. This is particularly true of ammu- 
nition. The consumption of ammunition in Korea has accounted for 
about 60 percent of the total consumption of major items since combat 
began. Appropriations for ammunition, on the other hand, have 
accounted for about one-third of total “Procurement and production” 
appropriations in the same period. For this reason, over 70 percent 
of the new funds requested for fiscal year 1954 are for ammunition 
and ammunition facilities. These funds will bring our stocks and 
production capability into better balance. 

My analysis has been made on the assumption that combat continues 
in Korea through June 30, 1954, and at the presently restricted rate. 
As I showed on chart 5, if the war continued beyond that date, we 
would have to divert items from war reserves. On the other hand, if 


combat should end before then, we would continue production at the 
scheduled rate for all items other than high combat-consumption 
items such as ammunition, but reserve stocks would be accumulated 
somewhat more rapidly than projected. The production of ammuni 
tion and other high combat-consumption items, however, would be cut 
back rapidly to the minimum sustaining rate for the existing indus 
trial base. 


CoMPUTATION AND ASSEMBLING OF QUANTITATIVE REQUIREMENTS 


General Corutia. General Palmer has presented to you the overall 
purpose for which funds in the “Procurement and production” ” - 
priation are required. I now wish to explain to you some of the de 
tails in connection with the computation and assembling of eniila 
tive requirements on the items in this appropriation. Since the funds 
for program 1700, “Provision of production facilities,” are determined 
on a different basis than the funds for item requirements in the re 
mainder of the appropriations, my remarks at this time will apply 
to items in the other programs of this appropriation. An explana 
tion of the manner in which the estimates for program 1700 has been 
made will be presented in detail in connection with the presentation of 
that program. 

The funds requested for ammunition represent 66 percent of the 
total in this appropriation. The quantities of the remaining item 
you will find in the classified section of this budget have been: deter 
mined on several different bases : 
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(a) For certain items the quantities have been based on those neces- 
sary to maintain a production base through the reorder lead time of 
the items into fiscal year 1955. 

(+) For items new to the Army supply system but which will - 
ready for procurement in fiscal year 1954, the quantities included i 
the budget estimate are those necessary to place initial orders. 

(c) Kor some items, the quantities included in the budget will pro- 
vide for the current needs for those items exclusive of any war-re 
serve stock. 

(¢) For certain other items, limited reserves to permit rapid deploy 
ment after mobilization are provided for by the quantities in the 
estimate, 

In addition to the above, funds are requested for the procurement of 
limited numbers of items newly developed by our research and de 
velopment personnel but which require a test in the hands of troops 
prior to making a final determination that the items should be pur 
chased in quantity lots for equipping the Army; this amouns to 
slightly over 1 percent of the dollars requested for items included in 
the budget estimate. 

You will note in the classified section of the budget a net procure 
ment requirement has been shown. This has been done so that the 
extent to which we propose to meet this requirement with the quan 
tities requested in these estimates will be apparent. This net procure- 
ment requirement as well as the total requirement has been derived 
from a computation made on Department of Defense form 519, copies 
of which have bee n furnished you. 

The Office, Secretary of De ‘fense, require s that the form DD 519 be 
prepared for a limited number of items. The Army, however, has 
used this form as a basis for its requirements for every item in this 
appropriation, except service test items. 


DEVELOPMENT OF FORM DY 519 


The form DD 519 was developed with the Department of Defense 
in order to show on a single page a summary statement of require 
ments for any given item. ‘You will note that it shows the name of the 
item, as well as the name of any item which can be substituted for it. 
There is also shown the Department which effects procurement. 

In the body of the form, we list first the combat consumption, that 
is, the wear out and loss of the item in Korea. The quantity shown 
is based on actual consumption through the latest report submitted by 
FECOM when the form 519 was prepared, and a calculation of esti- 
mated consumption for the balance of fiscal year 1953 and for fiscal 
year 1954 based on the experience rates during fiscal years 1952 and 
195°—that is, since the Korean truce talks started. 

(Off the record.) 


INITIAL EQUIPMENT 


rhe next major section of gross requirements is the initial equip- 
ment for the Regular forces, ‘and for the civilian components. For 
Regular forces, the calculation is made by multiplying the allow- 
ances of the items for each organization by the number of such 
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organizations in the troop basis and adding them up. In some cases, 
an item may be used not only in a tactical organization, but in equip 
ping a supporting post or station. In such cases, a further entry 
would be made under “installation support.” Where there are special 
allowances for training, the quantities are entered opposite the item 
“training.” An example would be the equipment furnished schools 
and replacement training centers. There is a further item, “all other,” 
which has occasional application where equipment is needed for special] 
projects or operations. 


CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


The next item to be considered is the civilian components 

(Off the record. ) 

In the next major heading, “Peacetime consumpt ion” there is entered 
the consumption other than for Korea for fiscal year 1953 and fiscal 
year 1954. In order to supply troops, it is essential that there be a 
pipeline of material extending from the depots through transportation 
facilities to the depot stocks closer to the troops, and thence until the 
items reach the hands of the user. This is termed “levels of supply.” 

(Off the record.) 

Next, there is the calculation of the additional requirements for 
the first year of war. The first item covers the forces which are to 
go overseas over and above the existing active Army during the first 
year of war. 


(Off the record. ) 


ComBat AND TRAINING CONSUMPTION 


The next item is the “Combat and training consumption.” Here we 
have calculated the average number of troops and units overseas in 
combat during the first year, and the expected consumption of end 
items. Similarly, we average the number of troops in training in 
the United States during the year and, multiplying by the expected 
rates of consumption in training, arrive at this requirement. In order 
to be able to supply these requirements, we again must maintain levels 
of supply. 

(Off the record.) 

From the total so derived we deduct the quantities shown under 


line 4. 


CLASS IV MATERIEL 


The next requirement is for what we call class IV materiel. This 
is the type of equipment which is not covered by T/E, and the usage 
of which depends to a great extent upon the locale of the war, I 
example, the building of roads in rear areas requires earth-moving 
equipment; so does the construction of airfields. The units whir 
might do this work have the necessary equipment as part of then 
T/E, but should we utilize indigenous civilian labor to any extent, 
the computed requirement is entered here. Also found in this eat 
gory are such items as materials-handling equipment and landing 
craft, the demand for which has to be estimated on the basis of thi 
type of the war and of its location. 


53——pt. 1 6 
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After competing the last entry, the total of the gross requirements 
is shown in line 7. The next step is to deduct from ‘this gross weer: 
ment the assets which consist of the worldwide inventory of stocks on 
hand, and quantities under procurement that will be available toward 
meeting the requirements. Subtracting these assets we then have the 
net requirement of theitem. The shortage in meeting the total require- 
ment, after considering what we are requesting in this estimate as 
shown on line &c, is listed on line 9. 


NET PROCUREMENT REQUIREMENT 


If you will turn to the first page of the classified section you will 
see a column headed “Net procurement requirement.” This column 
has been developed simply by taking the total requirements on the 519 
form in line 7 and subtracting therefrom the stocks on hand as of 
June 30, 1952, in line 8a. This, then, gives oy requirement for peace- 
time operations and for the first year of a war not including any 
quantities funded prior to or after June 30, ‘19% 2, and undelivered as 
of that date. The next column to the right gives the quantity of the 
item funded with fiscal year 1953 and prior year funds but undelivered 
as of June 30, 1952. The next column gives the quantity which is 
unfunded prior to consideration of fiscal year 1954 funding. The 
next column gives that portion of the preceding column which is recom- 
mended for funding with fiscal year 1954 funds. This type of presen- 
tation is the same for all the programs except for the ordnance 
ammunition project 1420 where the classified section merely shows 
the quantity included in the budget. The basis for this inclusion will 
be discussed in connection with the presentation of the ammunition 
program. 

This is a brief explanation of the way in which we have computed 
our requirements and incorporated quantitative requirements in the 
budget estimates. If there are no questions, with your permission, I 
will proceed with the individual programs in the appropriation. 


WEAPONS 


This activit V provides funds for the purchas e of the shooting equip- 
ment of the Army as well as for certain ancillary equipment such as 
fire-control instruments. In this program you will find the provisions 
for the different types of artillery, both field artillery and antiaircraft 
artillery and also recoilless rifles; the necessary fire-control equip- 
ment; small arms, such as rifles, machine guns, grenade launchers, and 
ae launchers; and combat vehicles, including self-propelled 

eapons. 

This is the activity in which you would normally find funds requested 
for tanks. You will notice, however, that no new funds are requested 
for tanks as the contracts made in previous fiscal years are sufficient 
to provide for the continuation of the production base. 

With your approval, I suggest that we now turn to the aeeenee 
section where the listing of items is contained. I will be happy to a 
swer any questions you may have relative to the items cont: nat 
this section. 
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SUPPORT VEHICLES 


This activity provides funds for the procurement of vehicles, which 
are not in themselves shooting vehicles such as tanks and self-pro 
pelled artillery but which are necessary for the support of the Army. 
Included are Signal Corps vehicles and trailers necessary for the 
Signal Corps’ performance of its role of providing signal communica 
tions for the Army, Chemical Corps truck-mounted decontaminating 
apparatus, Ordnance Corps trucks, tractors, and automobiles neces 
sary to support the Army by carrying equipment and personnel, Quar 
termaster Corps mobile laundry units necessary for the Quartermaster 
Corps to use in the accomplishment of its mission in support of the 
Army and certain Corps of Engineers truck-mounted equipment re 
quired for the engineer mission. 

With your approval, I suggest we now turn to the classified 
tion of the budget where the listing of items is contained. T will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have relative to the items con 
tained in this section. 


ELECTRONICS AND COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


This activity provides funds for the purchase of the electronics 
and communications equipment for the Army. Included in this 
equipment are radios, radar sets, telephone equipment, electrical in- 
struments, units for integrated communications systems both wire 
and radio, infrared equipment, and mine-detector sets. 

Inasmuch as the funds for use by the Signal Corps for purchase of 
equipment constitutes almost 100 percent of the funds requested and 
it seems desirable to have a brief presentation of the technical re 
quirements for Signal Corps equipment in connection with this ac- 
tivity I have therefore asked Brig. Gen. V. A. Conrad, Chief of the 
Procurement and Distribution Division, Office of the Chief Signal 
Officer of the Army, to present to you an explanation of the correla 
tion of the various items of Signal Corps equipment which you will 
find in the item listing in the classified section. 

After General Conrad’s statement, I suggest that we proceed to the 
individual items of the classified section and we will undertake to 
answer any question with regard to them. 


SIGNAL CORPS FUNDS 


General Conrap. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
procurement and production budget for fiscal year 1954 as contained 
in the electronics and communications project (1300) totals $127,110,- 
141. However, I will discuss only the Signal Corps portion which is 
$126,421,041. The signal funds cover 40 named items of which two 
are modernized World War II type items; 31 are new items now on 
order and in production, some or which are in use in Korea; and 7 
are new items on which development has reached a mb where pro- 
curement is planned during fiscal year 1954. Also included is a cate 
gory of electronic test equipment and an entry for service test items. 
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NEED FOR RAPID MEANS OF COMMUNICATION 


The speed with which the Army of today must move, plus the need 
for additional command control due to increased dispersion brought 
about by the development of atomic weapons, has increased the re- 
quirements for the most r: apid means of communication (i. e., elec- 
trical means) at all levels. World War II emphasized the need for 
immediate development of new communication equipment for all 
tactical elements—equipment that can be readily transported, requir 
ing a minimum of tr: uning of oper ational and maintenance pe srsonnel 
and having a flexibility, which permits immediate intercommunica- 
tion between all elements of the ¢ ait team and those elements which 
support it. Such a system must be capable of rapid installation, 
expandability, without disruption of service, from a relatively simple 
system to one capable of handling the maximum traflie load with 
minimum of trained personnel, and the ready integration of wire, 
cable, and radio into a single system. Concurrent with the develop 
ment and production of this integrated communication system is the 
continuing requirement for the various radars and similar electronic 
detection, identification, and control equipment. 

The Korean War has served to reiterate and reemphasize the sound- 
ness of these requirements. It has also provided a means of “battle” 
testing the results of our communications research and development 
and has justified the procurement of such equipment. 

The sketch [ indicating] which you see here represents a skeletonized 
portrayal of the communications facilities such as might be utilized 
by a field army. To enable a better appreciation of the items which 
we will subsequently cover in this budget, with your permission, I 
will point out briefly the types of equipment utilized at the various 
echelons of this integrated communications network. 

This chart or sketch depicts in a general way the location and utiliza 
tion of communications and electronics equipments at the various 
echelons of command from army to corps, division, regiment, battal- 
ion, company, and to the front line combat soldier. 


COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


I will consider first the equipment which is used strictly for commu 
nications. Shown here, with the front-line soldier, is the light-weight 
handy-talkie radio, which is communicating with the new light 
weight walkie-talkie set at platoon or company headquarters. This 
latter set is also used at battalion headquarters and forms a part of 
the battalion radio net. Shown here is a light-weight man-pack radio 
set (AN/PRC-14) which is used by the forward ground observers 
to enable communication with close support tactical aircraft. Repre- 
sented here is the ultralightweight FM radio set designed for use 
in Army aircraft of both the fixed and rotary wing types, which en- 
ables communication with all the tactical radio sets in the new stand 
ardized series. Over here is a lightweight telephone switchboard, 
weighing approximately 30 pounds, which is used in the infantry 
battalion. 

Between regiment and division we find a forward-area type of radio 
relay. When used with proper terminal equipment it provides 4 
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voice circuits in the relay system. Or, by sacrificing one of these 4 
voice circuits and the utilization of additional equipment we can 
obtain 3 voice circuits and 8 teletype or telegraph circuits in the one 
system. 


NEW SPIRAL 4 CABLE 


The lines shown here represent our new spiral 4 cable. As the 
name implies, it is a 4-conductor plastic-covered cable of very tough 
construction and possessing electrical characteristics which permit 
the passage of as many as 12 carrier frequency circuits. It comes in 
quarter-mile lengths, and is easily conected together, can be laid on 
the ground, plowed in, or suspended from trees or poles. It will also 
work under water. This cable, used with the terminal equipment 
which I mentioned with the radio relay system, will provide the same 
number and types of communications channels, i. e., 4 voice circuits, 
or 3 voice circuits and 8 teletype circuits. 

Throughout the division we show the standardized series of radio 
sets installed in tanks, armored vehicles, and other tactical vehicles. 
This family of radio sets (known as the AN/GRC-—3 through 8 series) 
constitute the backbone of the radio communications within the In- 
fantry, armored and airbore divisions. Because of the overlapping 
frequency arrangement, considerable flexibility is obtained which is 
necessary in order that the commander may accomplish his mission. 

From division to corps and from corps to army, we find considerable 
use being made of the spiral-4 cable again. If the distances involved 
are sufficiently great to require it, we can install repeaters or amplifiers 
(AN/TCC-8) in the circuits as shown. 


TELEPHONE TERMINAL EQUIPMENT 


Back in this area we find another type of telephone terminal equip- 
ment (AN/TCC-7) which can be used with the spiral-4 cable and 
which provides 12-voice circuits. The same telegraph terminal as 
mentioned previously can, of course, also be used. 

Also in the same area between army and corps, a heavier type of 
radio relay system (AN/TRC-24) is used. By use of the proper term- 
inals this system will provide 12-voice circuits. 

It will be noticed in going over the various types of tactical com- 
munication equipment that the equipment used near the front line is 
very light, easily and quickly installed ; while as we proceed toward the 
rear we find heavier types of equipment which take a bit longer to 
install, and though somewhat more complicated will handle consider- 
ably more traffic. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


1954 ESTIMATE 


In these fiscal year 1954 budget estimates for procurement and pro- 
duction, we are requesting monies to continue the production of many 
of the items shown in this sketch. Funds are also included to cover 
the cost of many ancillary items required for the operation, testing, 
and repair of these equipments and for other items in the field. 
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In order to support the expansion of the Army following the out- 
break in Korea and combat consumption, and to provide a base from 
which production could be enlarged in case a general war should grow 
out of Korea, a total of 26 m: inufactur ing lines were established to 
procure 14 of the items included in this budget estimate and for which 
extremely large and urgent requirements would exist in case of war. 
As a result of continued reassessment of the situation, the production 
base provided in this budget estimate will be reduced to a total of 17 
lines producing these 14 items at a minimum economical sustaining 
rate. The base which this budget will support is considered to be the 
minimum base which will permit expansion toward mobilization goals. 

A review of the status of fiscal year 1953 program indicates that the 
monies apportioned to meet communications requirements are being 
obligated in an orderly manner and that no difficulty is being en- 
countered in placing contracts for the total program. As of April 30 
of this year obligations totaled $199,896,644 out of the total program of 
$227,384,212. 

In order to facilitate discussion of individual items in this budget, 
we have grouped them into categories relating to their functions inso 
far as practicable, such as carrier systems, field telephone equipment, 
and so forth. If there are no questions, we can proceed into the de- 
tailed discussion of individual items. 


AMMUNITION AND GuIDED MIsstines 


General Corutua. This activity provides funds for the procure 
ment of chemical and ordnance ammunition, including guided missiles. 

(Off the record.) 

With your approval, I suggest that we now turn to the classified 
section of the budget where the item listing is contained. I will be 
happy to answer any questions you may have relative to the items 
contained in this section. . 


OTHER MAJOR PROCUREMENT 


In this activity, as its name indicates, funds are requested for the 
purchase of major items of equipment other than those contained 
specifically in the other activities within this appropriation. Included 
are funds for the procurement of Corps of Engineers and Trans 
portation Corps floating equipment, such as barges and assault boats; 
railroad equipment such as locomotives and tank cars; construction 
equipment, such as motorized graders and sheepsfoot rollers; mate 
riels handling equipment, such as forklift trucks, pallet trucks, ware 
house trucks and trailers and various types of power and gravity roller 
conveyors; portable refrigerators necessary for the preservation of 
food for troops in the field; and miscellaneous Corps of Engineers 
equipment suen as generator sets, map reproduction equipme nt and 
maintenance shop equipment. 

No funds are requested in this activity for the support of a pro- 
duction base, as the items are either commercial or quasi-commercial 
type items, or may be readily — uned by contract on the open market 
without the necessity of having an operating production base. 
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With your approval, I suggest that we now turn to the classified 
section where the item listing is contained. I will be happy to answer 
any questions you may have relative to the items contained in this 
section. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT 


This activity provides funds necessary for the purchase of aircraft 
for the Army. Included are multipasse nger fixed-wing aircraft re- 
quired for the Army’s mission in connection with artillery observa- 
tion, battlefield reconnaissance, and short-range transportation, cargo- 
type and small utility-type helicopters, and drone-target aircraft used 
in connection with antiaircraft artillery practice. 

Inasmuch as the bulk of the funds requested for this activity are 
incident to the Army’s helicopter program, I have asked Brig. Gen. 
P. F. Yount, Acting Chief of Transportation, to give you an explana- 
tion of the overall helicopter program and the extent to which the 
program will be met by the purchase of items from funds ineluded in 
this budget estimate. 

After General Yount’s statement, I suggest that we proceed to the 
individual items of the classified section and we will undertake to 
answer any questions with regard to them. 


PROCUREMENT OF ARMY AIRCRAFT 


General Yount. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee: 
This activity provides observation and utility fixed-wing aircraft and 
reconnaissance and cargo-type helicopters for support of Army ac- 
tivities within the combat zone. The first item listed in this estimate 
is a request for L—19, 2-place, fixed-wing aircraft, built by the Cessna 
Aircraft Co. of Wichita, Kans. This is the Army’s standard 2-place 
fixed-wing aircraft and is used for all observation, reconnaissance, 
liaison, and tr: aining missions for whieh a 2-place fixed-wing aircraft 
is adaptable. The aircraft requested here are to replace normal Army 
attrition losses and to provide initial onset for the ROK Army. 

The second request contained in this budget estimate is for L-20 
multiplace fixed-wing aircraft. This aircraft is built by DeHavilland 
Aircraft, Ltd., of Toronto, Canada. It is the Army’s standard multi- 
place fixed-wing aircraft and is used for reconnaissance, inspection, 
limited resupply, transportation, evacuation, and training missions. 
The aircraft requested here are to provide initial equipment for au- 
thorized Army units, to replace normal attrition losses, and to provide 
initial equipment for the ROK Army. 


CARGO-TYPE HELICOPTERS 


The third request listed in this estimate is for cargo-type helicopters. 

( Diseussion off the record. ) 

This program calls for the procurement emphasis of the fiscal year 
1954 funding period to be placed on the smaller 114-ton type since 
the larger helicopters are not available and so that these less- -expensive 
craft can be used to accumulate operating experience. In view of 
the long lead time on cargo helicopters, these aircraft will become 
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fully employed before the large types can be produced. It is as 
sumed that the usual production “learning curve experienced by 
fixed-wing aircraft producers will apply to helicopters and that the 
Army’s helicopter-simplification program will greatly reduce unit 
cost in future year procurement. 

The utilization of cargo helicopters within the De ae nt of the 
Army has been subjected to review and rereview by the Army Ma 
teriel Requirements Review Panel, the Chief of Staff an the Secre 
tary of the Army. In conducting this review it was first necessary to 
establish the mission of this new vehicle in the Army’s ae ion 
complex. Since it is a relatively expensive vehic le to procure ~ 
to operate and since its availability is somewhat more eaeea ‘ted thi 
conventional ground vehicles, the helicopter must be employed eo r 
those circumstances and in those areas where these liabilities are off 
set by corresponding advantages. Likewise the helicopter is con 
siderably slower than conventional fixed wing cargo aircraft and its 
relative size restricts the range at which it can be operated effectively. 
Based on these criteria, it was established that the primary applica 
tion of the helicopter to the Army is as a replacement for relatively 
short-haul transportation in the forward areas as local circumstances 
dictate. This establishes the Army cargo helicopters as “flying 
trucks” which use their freedom from requirement for a right-of- 
way, their minimum landing and take-off area requirements and their 
speed to perform missions which the Army trucks either cannot do at 
all or could not do in the time available. Additionally, of course, 
the helicopter introduces a new dimension to battlefield tactics of 
small units in exactly the same way that fixed wing transports and 
parachute infantry introduced the vertical dimension to theater 
strategy. By using the helicopter to move small reserve and maneuver 
elements around the battlefield, the troop commander can retail his 
tactical mobility with a high degree of freedom from terrain or 
enemy obstacles. The helicopter under these circumstances can be 
employed with infantry troops to perform the functions for which 
cavi ulry forces were organized ; i. e. to preserve the freedom of ma 
neuver of the ground elements and to exploit situations requiring a 
high degree of mobility. Another sphere of employment of the heli 
copter in tactics is in conjunction with atomic and other special 

zapons. These weapons and their ammunition must be deployed 
only as they are required for use in order to maintain the essential 
element of surprise and protection from counterattack. ‘The heli- 
copter, therefore, becomes the ideal vehicle for the logistical support 
of these new weapons. Exploitation of the effects of these devices 
demands a prompt followup of a very high shock potential by 
promptly moving troops into the area attacked before the enemy can 
reform and reorganize his saben: The helicopter with its ability 
to overpass destroyed roads and bridges and deliver troops into an 
ares 20 or 30 miles away in a matter of minutes, offers the only solu- 
tio: to this problem. 

This analysis of the use of the helicopter with Army troops de 
veloped the role of this aircraft in Army operations as a premium 
transportation vehicle to be used in lieu of Army trucks for: 
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(a) Logistical support of Army troops when enemy operations, 
terrain conditions, or their own advance has severed their normal 
supply system ; 

(6) Tactical operations with small reserve and maneuver elements 
to maintain the battlefield mobility required to counteract the enemy’s 
operations ; 

(c) Logistical support of tactical special weapons to preserve their 
security and sur prise capabilities. 

(d) Tactical operations in conjunction with new special, high- 
destructive weapons to exploit shock and disorganization of the enemy 
forces. 


EXPERIENCE GAINED IN WORLD WAR II 


Using experience gained in World War II and in Korea, it has been 
determined that both 3-ton and 114-ton cargo helicopters are required 
for each division in the combat areas. These helicopters are required 
to supply forward combat areas, for tactical helicopter missions, and 
support of the atomic and other special weapons. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

In view of the factors developed above, the Secretary of the Army 
and the Chief of Staff have approved this program for planning pur- 
poses. Jn order that it may be revised in the light of actual experi- 
ence and of developments in the art, it has been established that the 
entire program will be subjected to a complete annual review by the 
Materiel Requirements Review Panel. This action insures that each 
budget program will be kept in consonance with the guide lines of 
the current budget and that as more experience is gained the proper 
ratio of types and sizes of aircraft will be maintained. 

The fourth request contained in this estimate is for H-23 utility- 
type helicopters. This helicopter is built by the Hiller Helicopters, 
of Palo Alto, Calif. It is an interim standard reconnaissance-type 
helicopter and is used by the Army to perform evacuation, observa- 
tion, inspection, and training missions. The quantity requested here 
is to fill authorized Army T/O & E and T/A allowances and to replace 
normal attrition losses. 


REQUEST FOR SERVICE-TYPE AIRCRAFT 


The fifth item contained in this estimate is a request for $3 million 
for service test aircraft. These funds are required to procure proto- 
type aircraft and aircraft equipment developed to fill military char- 
acteristics, and promising aircraft developed by the industry in which 
Army Field Forces wish to test and evaluate for possible military 
application. The service test of all new aircraft and aircraft equip- 
ment prior to quantity procurement is an established Army practice 
and is considered essential to determine the suitability of the item 
for its intended mission and to detect and correct possible design 
defects. 

All aircraft requested here are organic to the Army mission and ‘in 
no way will duplicate responsibilities assigned to the other services. 
They have further been coordinated with the procuring services (Air 
Force and Navy), who have in turn coordinated and developed realis- 
tic schedules with the appropriate producers. 
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PRovis1on OF Propuctrion FActIities 


General Curistmas. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom 
mittee : Under this budget activity, procurement and production 1700, 
we are considering three stages of production preparedness. In the 
order of their appearance in the budget, they are: (1) production sup 
port for the current emergency and expansion of the production base 
for ammunition, (2) industrial demobilization of current operations 
with careful consideration of production assistance for future needs, 
and (3) measures to improve future production. To express the pur- 
pose of this budget activity briefly, it could be said that it is the 
Army’s produc tion program. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea in June 1950, the Army 
immediately began preparation for the expansion of a production 
base. Large amounts of funds were required during the period fiscal 
year 1951 through fiscal year 1953 for projects to expedite production 
of the many items needed for combat in Korea and pe current 
requirements. As the production base is adeqaute for the manu 
facture of all current requirements with the exception of ammunition, 
a much lesser amount is being requested in fiscal year 1954 than was 
used in either of the 3 previous fiscal years. 

Of the $396.8 million requested in this budget activity, $299.7 mil- 
lion is planned for the improvement of the production of ammu 
nition covering expansion of the base, modernization of Government- 
owned production lines, and application of more effective manufac- 
turing methods. The remaining $97.1 million of the estimate is for 
modernization and replacement of Government-owned production 
equipment purchased prior to fiscal year 1951, the layaway of Gov- 
ernment-owned production equipment as it is released from active 
use in the current effort, and measures to establish and improve pro- 
duction methods; that is, more items in less time for less money, crit- 
ical materials, and manpower. 


AMMUNITION 


The $295.0 million requested in P. & P. 1710 and P. & P. 1720 for 
ammunition will provide funds for expansion and balancing the pro- 
duction base in metal components, powder, explosives, and loading. 
In addition to this expansion, we have requested $37.9 million in 
P. & P. 1710 for the modernization, replacement, and acquisition of 
capital equipment to improve the efficiency and decrease the cost of 
production of munitions other than ammunition at Government 
owned industrial plants. 

Other methods planned to improve our ability and capabilities to 
manufacture munitions are contained in P. & P. 1750 and P. & P. 1760 
at. a cost of $22.3 million. Again, a considerable portion (26 percent) 
is applicable to ammunition items, with the remainder for chemical 
agents and products, electronics, artillery weapons, small arms, and 
combat vehicles. An example of the value of these production meas 
ures is the improvement being made in the rifling of gun tubes. The 
90 millimeter gun tube is being manufactured today in almost the 
same manner as in World War II, requiring 32 cuts for the rifling. It 
is expected as the result of a study being conducted with funds from 
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this project to reduce the number of cuts to ‘ which obviously will 
effect large savings in manufacturing time and, therefore, dollars and 
manpower. 

With cutbacks and stretchouts expected for some munitions and 
with sufficient stocks of certain components on hand, a considerable 
amount of the active production equipment will become idle during 
fiscal year 1954. Layaway really started in the fourth quarter of fiscal 
vear 1953 but to a minor degree. This work is actually demobiliza- 
tion in the sense that it is pre paredness for a future mobilization. . 
is intended to lay away this equipment at a onal of $41.7 million (P. ¢ 
P. 1730) in the following priority for reactivation with consideration 
given to economy as well as production preparedness : 

a. In place as complete production lines or units. 

4. Lines or units in the present location but not in place. 

c. Lines or units moved to Government stor age points. 

d. Items of equipment in equipment in various storage points. 


LAYAWAY PROGRAM 


Approximately 50,000 items will be involved in the layaway pro 
gram. The majority of this equipment is being used currently in the 
manufacture of communications wire and electronics subminiature 
tubes, chemical munitions, combat vehicles, artillery weapons, and 
small arms. This equipment includes items purchi ased since the start 
of combat in Korea and items withdr awn from the reserve estab lished 
after World War II. Most of it will be in good condition, but it is 
expected that perhaps 1,500 fon mostly metalworking, will have to 
be rehabilitated at a cost of $9 million before it can be placed in long 
term storage. 

With your permission, I will ask Mr. ab x McCrary, chief of t 
budget and management section of my office, to explain the various 
projects. 


INDUSTRIAL MopiLizATIoN 


Mr. McCrary. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
in this budget activity, “Maintenance and operations, 2300,” we have 
three principal aims: 

Finding out what is needed and when in an all-out war. 
Determining that part of these requirements which can be fur- 
nished by civilian industry. 

3. Maintaining the idle production facilities and equipment that are 
being held in reserve to manufacture a portion of the requirements 
which privately owned plants cannot furnish. 

This concept of industrial preparedness has been the subject of much 
discussion throughout the De partment of Defense and other defense 
and defense-supporting agencies during recent mtn One very 

good discussion 1s presented in the | woklet, Production C apac ity—A 
Milit: ary Reserve, which is a report to the Director of Defense Mobili 
zation by the Advisory Committee on Production Equipment, better 
known as the Vance committee. The following-quoted paragraph 
explains the approach that committee made to accomplish its objec- 
tive—“an increased measure of national security 
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Initially, we sought to ascertain the mobilization requirements for so-called 
military hard goods, since they are the chief objective of preparedness measures. 
The next step would have been to determine the extent to which mobilization 
production capabilities of present equipment and facilities could meet the require 
ments. Then, having measured the gap between capabilities and requirements, 
we could determine to what extent the gap could be bridged by establishing addi 
tional production equipment and facilities in advance of mobilization. The alter 
native would be the production and accurulation, prior to a mobilization period 
of substantial military end-item reserves 


INSPECTION OF MUNITIONS 


As corollaries to the above and essential in support of that part of 
the program, the Army is directing more attention to adequate and 
improved methods and means for the inspection of munitions, both 
during and after manufacture, and on bringing its production data up 
to date. Of the total of $20.5 million requested in this budget activity, 
approximately one-fifth is planned for these 2 activities, with the other 
four-fifths to be used for the 3 basic elements of industrial mobiliza- 
tion planning mentioned above. 

The request is $2.3 million less than the amount of funds available in 
fiscal year 1953 for these activities. There are slightly lesser amounts 
for the maintenance of reserve plants and for planning, with the larg- 
est reduction of $2.1 million for machine tools and other production 
equipment. This reduction applies to the gage program—stretching 
out acquisition of new gage requirements and deferring rehabilitation 
and modernization of gages obtained from World War II. 


WORK ANTICIPATED 


The work to be performed during fiscal year 1954 is explained in the 
justification of the three individual projects of the budget activity 
relating to reserve industrial plants (2310), reserve production equip 
ment (2320), and other industrial mobilization planning (2330), and 
will be discussed in detail separately for each project. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you have anything to add to that? 

General Patmer. No, sir; I think we can go right into the ques 
tions. 

Senator Frrauson. You have taken into consideration the total 
funding of other services of MDAP now available to support pro 
duction ? 

General Coruna. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. Yes, sir. 
So far as it has been made known tous. Of course, just exactly what 
the MDAP appropriation will be in 1954 is not known to us at the 
present time. 

Senator Fereuson. Then vou have not taken that into considera 
tion? 

General Corunna. No, sir; we have taken into consideration what 
we have known about the previous year’s funding, or those orders 
placed with us from other services to help in maintaining a pro 
duction base or anything of that kind. 
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Senator Frercuson. Have you considered the amount of carryover ¢ 

General Corutia. Not in the MDAP, sir. 1 am not quite clear 
that I understand your meaning of the word “carryover.” ‘To the 
extent that the Army has gotten MDAP funds, and has placed orders 
with those MDAP funds for new items, we have taken it into con- 
sideration. 

Senator Fercuson. How are we going to figure what is going to be 
used from MDAP to support production ¢ 

General Corunna. Sir, I think it is quite evident that if we receive 
funds from MDAP, whether it be for the purpose of securing rifles, 
tanks, trucks, or whatever may be in the MDAP program, we are 
obligated to turn over an equivalent number of those particular items 
to the MDAP program for shipment to the MDAP countries. We 
are acting merely as a procuring agency in that particular case. 

Senator Ferauson. What did you put in for cost on that MDAP*? 
You pay the bill; they do not. They do not pay your overhead in 
procurement. 

General Corutia. A proportionate share of administrative over- 
head personnel is paid from MSA funds as well as packing, handling, 
crating, and shipping costs. These costs are not a part of the cost 
of the end item, but a separate allocation of MSA funds for these 
activities. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you put in for what you do for MDAP? 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT DIRECTIVE IN PRICING POLICY 


General Corutia. There is a Defense Department directive on the 
pricing policy on those articles turned over to MDAP. I have a copy 
of it here, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you make it a part of the record? 

General Corunna, Yes, sir. 

(The document referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Price Policy for MDPA. 
Enclosure: Certification by Sec/Def April 24, 1950. 


lor the purpose of establishing an equitable pricing policy for material trans- 
ferred to other nations pursuant to the Mutual Defense Assistance Act of 1949, 
as amended (Public Law 329, October 6, 1949), the following certification and 
specification as to prices, issued in accordance with paragraph (3) of section 
403 (c) of said act, shall apply to all charges made for material shipped after 
October 15, 1952, for carrying out the purposes of that act: 

I hereby certify that it is not necessary to replace fully in the mobilization 
reserve nonexcess equipment or materials furnished under this act which are 
taken from the mobilization reserve when (off the record) materials are in 
excess of the quantity required as defined in lines 1 to 4 of Form DD 519 for the 
sum of the following (off the record). 

I specify that the value of such “nonexcess” equipment or materials, payable 
to the military departments from appropriations for carrying out the Mutual 
Defense Assistance Act, as amended, or the Mutual Security Act of 1952, shall 
be not more than the estimated replacement cost of the equipment or materiuls 
transferred. Replacement cost for this purpose shall be computed by multiplying 
the gross average acquisition cost to the United States of the material transferred, 
as determined by the Secretary of the department concerned, by the ratio of the 
most recently published January or July Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Special Index 
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for Metals and Metal Products to the comparable average wholesale price index 
for fiscal years 1944 and 1945, which was 65.7. 

All materials so transferred must be suitable for issue or appropriate adjust- 
ments in price will be made. This price determination is applicable to all 
“nonexcess” equipment or materials transferred from service stocks to the mutual 
defense assistance program except that itemized in column H of the fiscal year 
1950 MDAP on DD Form 318, which is covered by a certificate by the Secretary of 
Defense dated April 24, 1950, copy attached. 

[s] 
Secretary of Defen 

Enclosure (1) 

THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 24, 1950. 

(Off the record.) 

[s] Louris JOHNSON 

Senator Frereauson. Do they include anything for your military 
costs ¢ 

General CorTuLLa. No. sir, It provides that we will not charge, 
more than the estimated replacement cost of the equipment or material 
transferred. 

Senator Fercuson. Then it is replacement and not your cost? 


COMPUTATION OF REPLACEMENT COSTS 


General Corunna. That is correct. They further qualify it, how- 
ever, that the replacement costs for this purpose shall be computed by 
multiplying the gross average acquisition cost to the United States 
of the material transferred, as determined by the Secretary of the 
department concerned, by the ratio of the most recently published 
January or July Bureau of Labor Statistics special index for metals 
and metal products. So we take the acquisition cost of a vehicle and 
convert it back to the time when it was procured. In other words, a 
tank that was built in 1944, the acquisition cost of that same tank will 
not be the same today as it was in 1944. 

Senator Freravson. What price do you use? By acquisition, you 
mean for you to procure another one ? 

General Coruna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So it would be the cost now. 

General Corutia. Of the comparable model of tank; yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What if you are not making the same tank? 

General Corutia. That is the reason you multiply it by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics index so as to bring it up to the 1953 dollar. 

Senator Ferevson. Do you know what the index might be today 

General Corunna. No, sir, I do not have that figure as of today. 
believe we have a gentleman from Ordnance, Mr. Storey, who might 
be able to furnish the latest BLS index. 

Mr. Srorey. In connection with the MDAP program, the figure 
computed has been roughly 170 percent. There is now consideration 
of moving that to 187 percent of the world war acquisition cost. 

Senator Frrauson. 170 percent now ? 

Mr. Srorry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. And you say you are thinking of moving it up 
to 187. 

Mr. Storey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. When might that be accomplished ? 
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Mr. Srorey. It would be accomplished, if at all, sir, July 1. There 

a study on that now which is not yet final. 

” Geta ral Corunia. Mr. Chairman, this is a Department of Defense 
directive which is equally applicable to all three departments. 

Senator Ferauson. You mean all three services. 

General Corunna. Yes, sir. 


LEAD TIME GN REORDERS 


Senator F'Erauson. Have youec ‘considered the latest produc tion sched- 
ule as to the latest reorder lead time for what must be funded in 1954? 

General Corutna. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What is your lead time on your reorder as an 
average? It depends on the item, I know. 

General Coru.na. It depends entirely on the item. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not have an average. 

General Coruna. It would be difficult to strike an average on all 
the items that appear in this program. 

Senator Frreuson. Have you any idea now as to how much you 
could spend of the MDAP funds, and fund them in 1954? 

General Corunna. If I understand your question correctly, sir, you 
mean how much of the MDAP funds that we might be able to obligate 
in 1954 for deliveries in subsequent years ? 

Senator Ferauson. I do not want them obligated in 1954. I want 
to know what you might spend and get delivery on. I realize that 
you can go out and fund years ahead. You can let a contract that 
would be filled in 1960. That does not help me at all. How much 
can you acquire and have to pay for in 1954? 

General Corutia. The answer to that question, sir, would depend 
entirely upon the articles that are in the MDAP program. If the 
lead time on the article is short enough so we can get delivery during 
the coming fiscal year, then, obviously, ~ at would generate an ex- 
penditure and the funds would actually be expended. But on the 
average most of the hardware that goes into the MDAP program are 
commodities where the lead time, I would hazard a guess, is at least 
9 months, or perhaps more, 

Senator Ferauson. Of course, you would have to know your own 
production schedule. 

General Corutta. Yes,sir. We would have to know the production 
schedules. 


DETERMINATION OF PRODUCTION SCHEDULE 


Senator Frrauson. Who determines whether or not your production 
schedule is ahead of MDAP? 

General Corutia. Actually, Mr. Chairman, the answer to that is 
that we take the funds that we get from MDAP as well as those 
that are derived from the regular appropriation, and where they 
are for the same article the production lines are run and financed 
with both funds. There is not any sharp line of demarcation be- 
tween the items coming off a production line as to the first hundred 


being MDAP and the next hundred Army and the third hundred 
MDAP. 
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Senator Ferauson. Are they all in one contract ¢ 

General CoruLua. Quite frequently; yes, sir; with different funds 
cited on the contract, however. 

Senator Fereuson. But the contract can be the same contract. 

General Corutia. It could be; yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Then who would determine what articles went 
to MDAP? 

General Coruna. Basically that would be a decision made DY the 
Allocations Committee of the Army under the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
based on the situation that existed at the particular time that deliveries 
were made from production. 

Senator Frrcuson. You really do not know, then, what you could 
do under this MDAP program, because you do not have any idea of 
what they will come and ask for ? 

General Corutia. I would not like to speak for the MDAP people. 

Senator Frreuson. I am talking about you. 

General Corutia. We have an indication, of course, of what they 
expect in the program. 

Senator Fercuson. What do the vy expect to program ¢ 

General Corutua. I do not have the MDAP program or tentative 
program with me, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Have you considered it in relation to your own ¢ 

General Corunta. Wherever we have any definite indication from 
MDAP we have, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. How would they give you any definite one? 

General Corutza. I will correct the word “definite.” Where they 
have a tentative program, where they think they are going to program 
money into tanks or weapons we have taken that into consideration. 

Senator Frrevson. Do you know how much money you have antici- 
pated should be spent ? 

General Corutsa. I do not have any total dollar value figure of the 
funds that might be turned over by MDAP. 

Senator Fereuson. They have not given it to you yet ? 

General Coru..a. It has not come to my knowledge. 


MAJOR ITEMS FOR KOREAN CONSUMPTION 


Senator Frercuson. Would you be able to furnish us a table giving 
the information on all major items on Korean consumption ¢ 

General Corutita. The combat consumption of major items in 
Korea / 

Senator Frercuson. Yes, sir. 

General Corunia. Yes, sir; we can do that. 

Senator Fercuson. The recent experience, and the prescribed rates, 
and the rates used in the budget submission / 

General Coruna. Yes, sir; we can do that. Would you like that 
for all of the items appearing in this budget or any selected group of 
items ¢ 

Senator Frreuson. I think if it is not too much work, we would 
like to have all of them. 

General Corutua. We have the information. It is just a question 
of breaking it out. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you furnish that for the record, please ? 
1—_—57 
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General Corutna. Yes, sir. 
(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee, ) 
PASSENGER AUTOMOBLLES 


Senator Fereuson. In the procurement and production, where is the 
appropriation for purchasing of passenger automobiles for the mili- 
tary ¢ 

General Corutia. That would be in program 1200. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you tell us how much money you are ask- 
ing this year, and how much you asked last year, and the number of 
cars you asked last year and obtained, and the number this year 4 

General CoruLa. Mr. Chairman, there are no passenger automo- 
biles in this year’s request. As to what actually might have been in 
last year’s program 1200 request I would have to check that. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will you check that and furnish it for the ree- 
ord ¢ 

General Corutua. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

We are not requesting any funds in this fiscal year 1954 estimate for passenger 
vehicles for the military. Neither did we request any funds for this purpose in 
the estimate for this appropriation last year (fiscal year 1953). However, we 
did find it essential during fiscal year 1953 to procure nine automobiles for over- 
seas issue at a total cost of $4,911. That low price reflects the fact that eight 
of them were procured secondhand from the Navy. 


AMMUNITION AND GUIDED MiIssILEs 


Senator FERGUSON. Under item 1420, “Ammunition and guided mis- 
siles,” you show a decrease from $2,629, 659,000 to $2,443,534,144. Will 
this replace ammunition consumed in Korea 

General Coruna. As a general thing it will replace the ammunition 
to be consumed in Korea during the coming fiscal year at the current 
level of activity, and will provide for the partial replacement of am- 
munition consumed in Korea during the previous years. It would 
not replace entirely across the bo: ard. 

Senator Frreuson. It is to cover the Korean ammunition for a 
year ¢ 

General Corutia. Yes, sir. This budget is designed to provide in 
advance for the combat consumption in Korea. 

Senator Fereuson. For the whole fiscal year of 1954? 

General Coru.a, Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. So if Korea closes, how much would you an- 
ticipate we would have? 

General Parmer. How much ammunition we would have? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes; what would you do with this item? 

General Pautmer. The Secretary of the Army would want very 
strongly to keep this entire item. For the past 3 years we have been 
reducing our ammunition reserves by the combat in Korea. In estab- 
lishing the basis on which these estimates were made, we wanted to 
achieve the following objective with this money: ‘To fill our outstand- 
ing commitments, to support Korean combat at ‘the authorized rates, 
ine cluding the ROK Army, and elsewhere than Korea to support the 
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normal peacetime consumption at authorized rates. These objectives 
did not include and this budget, assuming combat continuing in Korea, 
does not include provision for any accretion to the mobilization reserve. 
So that the only replenishment we get back into our necessary reserves 
to be ready for war is through the fact that Korea has not been using 
the full authorized rate. That gives us some replenishment of ou 
reserve. 
KOREAN AMMUNITION SHORTAGI 


Senator Frrcuson. Did you not speed this item up because of a 
shortage of ammunition in Korea / 

General Parmer. That is correct, sir, but in the meantime worldwide 
we were much shorter than we were in Korea. The problem is to 
restore our worldwide reserves of ammunition so that we are ready fot 
war again, and that is something that Mr. Sievens feels it would be 
very dangerous to delay. 

Senator Ferguson. ‘There is a great attrition or amortization rate mn 
this, is there not / 

General Pacmer. I am not sure 1 understand the question. 

Senator Frerauson. Depreciation. 

General Patmer. No, sir; not in ammunition. 

Senator Frrcuson. Not in ammunition ? 

General Patmer. There are certain types of illuminating shells 
where the filler inside the shell deteriorates in storage. But in the 
average ammunition, no. 

Senator Ferguson. We have had testimony in previous hearings that 
there has been a great amount. 

General Paumer. I do not know what that could have been. 

Senator Fereuson. We get an item in here every year of the cost o1 
gomg over and sorting and replacing this ammunition. 

General PatmMer. I think we are getting into a subject where we 
better call on an expert, Colonel Medaris. 


AMMUNITION STORAGE 


Senator Frereuson. Can vou tell us something about this? In othe: 
words, if we buy this $2 billion worth of ammunition, how many years 
might we anticipate that it would keep if we do not Ww 
use 1t ¢ 

Colonel Meparis. With the application of proper maintenance 
methods while in storage, we hope for the majority of our ammunition 
to have a 20-year storage life. We have, as General Palmer says, a 
few types, but they are away in the minority as far as money value and 
consumption is concerned, that do have a shorter life due to deteriora 
tion in storage, but they are very few. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you do with those? Do you have a 
much small inventory on those items? 

Colonel Meparis. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. If the Korean war should stop, you could cut 
down on those, because the deterioration is great ¢ 

Colonel Meparis. That is correct; we would do so, sir. Of course, 
#e are continually striving to increase the storage life of those par- 


et 1nto a war to 


or 
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ticular types of ammunition also, and we have made great improve- 
ments since World War II. We are able to store them for longer 
periods than we were able to store the ammunition that came out of 
World War Il. We do not believe today that we have any ammuni- 
tion that has less than a 7- or 8-year potential storage life. 


DETERIORATION OF AMMUNITION 


Senator Frrcuson. Did you not claim one of your reasons for 
shortage was that your ammunition had deteriorated and you did not 
have it? We had an enormous sum at the close of the last war. As 
I understand it, you said that deteriorated. At least, the evidence 
showed that. 

Colonel Mepanis. I believe, sir, there is a question of language here, 
if I may. Deterioration can take place in many different ways. If 
«a framehouse is not painted at reasonable intervals, there will be 
deterioration of the siding and outside of the house. In the same 
way, sir, if ammunition does not receive that type of continuous 
reasonable maintenance, which includes careful surveillance and re- 
painting, lubrication where necessary, examination where there is 
an assembly that might admit moisture, and the necessary preserva- 
tive application that is a constant and normal maintenance problem, 
it will suffer certain deterioration. It is not deterioration that is 
in most cases unrepairable. That is to say, it can in most cases still 
be restored to its original condition. However, if the lack of mainte- 
nance funds and of provision for maintenance of stored ammunition is 
sufficiently grave, as was the case during certain parts of the period 
between the wars, there will be allowed to take place certain avoid- 
able deterioration that will lessen the value of that ammunition to 
the country. We cannot park ammunition. We have not yet arrived 
at the point where it can be parked, without attention, over a con- 
siderable period of time. But, given normal attention, it does not 
substantially deteriorate in storage. 


COSTS OF STORAGE 


Senator Frercuson. Now, if you put this much in storage, if the 
war does end in Korea, what would be the cost of maintaining it? 

Colonel Meparis. I am afraid I would have to get you that estimate 
in exact dollars. 

Senator Fercuson. Would you do that and put it in the record # 

Colonel Meparts. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

The long-term average annual cost of normal maintenance, surveillance, and 
renovation for a balanced stockage of all types of ammunition is estimated at 


approximately 1 percent of its value. Application of that percentage to a stock 
worth $2.2 billion would indicate a cost of $22 million per year. 


ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Senator Fercuson. Who has charge of the Army aircraft? 
General Coreiazier. General Yount, Acting Chief of Transporta- 
tion. 
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Senator Frercuson. I notice there is an increase there to $146,771,- 
535. Why the large increase / 

General Yount. The increase, Senator, is in connection with a long 
range program for establishing transportation helicopter units. The 
expenditure of funds is almost entirely for cargo helicopters, which 
are relatively new in the service. 

Senator Frrauson. This is not all for helicopters ? 

General Yount. No, sir; but the great bulk of it is. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you give us the amount of helicopters 
you are going to buy with this sum ¢ 

General Yount. Yes,sir. In fiseal 1954—— 

Senator Frrauson. You have $146 million this year compared to 
$81 million last year. 

General Yount. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you give us the types of planes and all 
that you are going to acquire there 

General Younrr. This is off the record. if J may, Senator. 

Senator F'rrauson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PREPARATION OF REQUIREMENTS 


Colonel Bunker. The original requirement for a twin-engine air 
craft of increased reliability and all-weather performance was estab- 
lished witheut reference to the normal guidelines of table of organiza- 
tion and equipment. ‘Therefore, in preparing the requirements, we 
had no firm guide to go on. For the lack of any other guide, we 
assumed a normal percentage of one-third of our transport types should 
be of this type (L-23). The original fiseal year 1954 budget of 
January 9 was prepared on that basis. That also applied in the 1952 
and 1953 budgets. 

Based on a more careful analysis and actual allocation of aircraft 
by individual types worldwide, it was decided—as a matter of fact, 
yersonally by the Chief of Staff—that the quantity of L-23’s provided 
o the 1952 and 1953 budgets was adequate. 


DUPLICATION OF SERVICES 


Senator Frerauson. Is there any duplication between the Army 
and the Air Force in the procurement, supply and maintenance, re- 
search and development ? 

Colonel Bunker. No, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Or in the training ? 

Colonel Bunker. No, sir. The procurement of Army aircraft is 
entirely through the Air Force, although some of the actual procure 
ment is done in turn by the Navy. That applies to two specific con- 
tracts. The research and development again, the actual prosecution 
of the work, is by the Air Force by their contracts. The maintenance 
of the aircraft in the field in the Army areas is done by Army units. 
The depot maintenance—the rebuild and so forth of the aircraft—is 
by the Air Force and by Air Force contracts with manufacturers. The 
stockage of the parts—that is, those parts which we buy for our day- 
to-day maintenance and the depot repair parts—are stocked in the 
Air Force depots. 
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Basic training is handled by the Air Force. Advanced training, 
which is of course in conjunction with other Army training, is han- 
dled by the Army. 

Senator Ferauson. Does the record here show the justifications as 
to what you are going to procure for this $146 million / 

Colonel Bunker. It does. 

Senator Fercuson. We will refer to it in the record at the proper 
place. Does it give the airplanes? 

Colonel BunxKer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I find on page No. 381 5/7/53 it does not give 
the airplanes. 

Colonel BunKer. I believe it is in the classified section. 

Senator Fercuson. All right. We will just refer to it, and that 
will be open to the Senators to study. 


LAUNCHERS 


Project 1110. Are there any launchers included in fiscal year 1954? 
Who would know about that ? 

General Cummincs. There are none, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Do you know when the test models would be 
ready for delivery ? 

General Cummrinas. No, sir. I do not have that with me. I can 
obtain it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The first pilot models of the rockets are now undergoing ballistic firing tests. 
However, the resultant ballistic tables will not be ready, and the service tests 
are therefore not scheduled to begin until September 1954. By that time, too, 
first pilot and service test models of the launchers will have started to become 
available for test. 

Senator Freravson. Project 1132. Are there any vehicle recovery 
T-50’s in this budget ? 

General Cummineas. No, sir. 


ARMORED TANKS 


Senator Fercuson. Are there any infantry vehicles, armored tracks, 
in the budget ? 

General Cumminas. No, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. Do you know how many there were in the 1953 
program ¢ 

General Cummrncs. I have that available, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. Might I ask, is the reason that you do not have 
any scheduled in 1954 that you are going to carry over enough to 
buy them in 1954? 

General Cummrnes. We have a production order now with a facility 
for the new type of armored vehicle which replaced our original so- 
called M-18. The contract is with the Food Machinery Corp. on 
the west coast. 

Senator Frercuson. Are you going to purchase them with money 
carried over from last year? 

General Cummrines. They are under contract now, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. How much money do you have there to pay 
for them in 1954? 
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General Cummines. I will have to look that up, sir. 

General Corutia. We brought the data, sir, only on the items ap- 
pearing in the budget, and I will have to get that. 

Senator Fercuson. Will vou get that for us? 

General Corciia. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Our new production order is for 780 Infantry vehicle, armored, tracked, T-59, 
the lower cost item being procured in lieu of any more T-18’s, which are now 
known as the M-75. These T—-59’s are programed at a total cost of $51,125,000. 
The money is coming out of carryover funds from fiscal year 1952 generated 
through the cancellation during early fiscal year 1953 of a quantity of the M-75 
type. 

RIFLES 


Senator Ferauson. On rifles, 105SP and T—-165’s, are there any of 
those in the program ? 

General Cummineés. There are rifles, 105-millimeter, self-propelled, 
T-165’s in the budget, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How many? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frercuson. What is the purpose of this weapon? 

General Cummines. May IT make that off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrauson. How much money have you here? 

General Cummrinas. $37 million plus, sir, for the production 
quantity. 

Senator Frerauson. Has this instrument been standardized ? 

General Cumminas. No, sir: it has not. 

Senator Frrauson. Then are you ready to produce? 

General Cummines. It is anticipated that this will be released for 
production from research and development after full approval by the 
field forces early this summer. 

Senator Frercuson. So you would not use it unless you get that 
clearance. 


rANKS ON HAND JUNE 30, 1951 


General CumMineas. That is definitely correct, sir. 

Senator VY RGUSON. Who has charge of the tanks ? Will you vive 
the committee the number of tanks on hand on June 30,1951? I want 
to know how many tanks are now funded and what is the production 
capacity from June 30, 1951, through June 30, 1955, 

General Cotutia. Mr. Chairman. I am sure I am going to have to 
get that information. 

Senator Ferevson. I assumed you would have to furnish us that 
information. 

General Coruna. I have a tank inventory as of the 1st of April of 
this year. 

Senator Ferevson. Then I want to know how many of these tanks 
you figure are obsolete. 

General Coru.Lua. I will be very happy to furnish that. 

(The information referred to. being classified, was filed with the 
committee.) 
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TANKS SHIPPED TO EUROPE 


Senator Frreuson. I asked in one of the other committees but I 
want to put it in this record, the amount that we sent to Europe since 
the close of the war, and how many are considered obsolete over there. 
I think there were many shipped. I had information that a great 
number of them are in storage over there piled out in the fields. I 
wondered whether or not we are going to send over any more when 
we had that many over there, and whether they are obsolete. 

General Corutna. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Coru.1a. I will be happy to furnish that. 

(The information referred to, being classified, was filed with the 
committee. ) 


ELECTRONICS 


Senator Frreuson. On project 13, who would have charge of that? 
That is electronics. 

General Corutia. General Conrad, of the Signal Corps, has nearly 
everything in that particular project. 

Senator Frereuson. Our review of that general project appears to 
reveal that there is considerable overfunding. Would you like to 
comment on that? 

General Conran. I do not know that I fully understand your ques- 
tion, Mr. Chairman, 

Senator Ferguson. How much money do you want ? 

General Conran. $126 million, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. How much do you think you will be able to use 
and get produc ts that will be usable? 

General Conran. I think that we can use all of it or very, very close 
to all of it, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. Are you satisfied that all the pilot models have 
been made—or whatever you call them in that particular field—and 
are perfected and standardized so that you can make them? 

General Conrap. Very closely, sir. The reason I say that is because 
this budget has been rather carefully screened, and you will note it 
has been considerably reduced from the budget of January 9, and 
that is one of the reasons for the reduction. 

Senator Frrevson. What has been the history of whether or not 
you have been able to get the production in the past? Have you over- 
estimated what you could do? 

General Conrap. Not too much. There have been occasions in the 
past where we have perhaps tried to buy an article a little bit too soon 
before the specifications or drawings were 100 percent completed. 

Senator Frercuson. You do not think that you ought to try to do 
that? 

General Conrap. No, sir; that is, as I say, one of the reasons why 
this budget has been carefully screened. I do not believe we have 
any items left in that situation. 

Senator Frercuson. So that you are not going to try to buy them 
in advance at least of having the specifications and blueprints made up ? 

General Conrav. That is right. 

Senator Frrcvson. But that had been attempted in the past? 
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General Conrap. There have been cases, sir. Sometimes we are a 
little bit too optimistic and something happens at the last moment. 

Senator Fercuson. Who has charge of the production of the guided 
missiles? 

General Corutia. That would be Ordnance, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Do you feel certain you can spend this money 
on this production ? 

General Cummrnes. Yes, sir. We feel reasonably certain of that, 
barring some unforeseen development. 


ARMY MANAGEMENT FUND 


Senator Ferguson. Who would have charge of the Army manage- 
ment fund? 

General Cote iazirer. The Army management fund as now consti- 
tuted is limited to the Ordnance Department. Mr. Storey would be 
the best witness for that, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. Mr. Storey, what do you say about this fund? 
Is it in good order? 

Mr. Storey. Senator, considering it as a brand new funding device 
for the Army, it is fulfilling its purpose, although we have having our 
difficulties. 

Senator Frercuson. Listen to this. The Army is aware that a lot 
of orders have been placed with the management fund by the three 
military departments. However, the orders were so mingled to- 
gether that it is not possible to tell what appropriation the various 
itemis are chargeable to. As a result, at the end of February 1953, 
there have been gross payments of $1,773,000,000, whereas collections 
amounted to only $9 million. Would you say that was in very good 
shi ae 

Mr. Storey. You are speaking of the reimbursement. I can give 
you in a very few minutes the purpose of the Army management fund, 
and I think you will underst: bad the difficulty in reimbursement. 

Senator Frercuson. Going back to this item that you do not know 
what fund to charge it to, because you have it so intermingled. 


MODIFICATION OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Storey. We receive orders from any customers for trucks, for 
instance, which we let by contract to one of the automobile manu- 
facturers. At the time of delivery of that truck, it is allocated by the 
Allocations Committee to a customer, whether it be foreign aid, Army, 
Navy, or Air Force. We attempt to modi fy our contracts with indus- 
try on a quarterly basis through the Army management fund, so that 
the contractor, and the Army will not be burdened with the tremendous 
accounting which is incident to ordering 3 trucks under 1 account 
one day, modifying the contract the next day to order 3 for a dif- 
ferent agency under a different appropriation. At the outset of the 
Korean emergency we embarked, for our accounting system under our 
mobilization pk: in. That dictated we would account for the supplies 
furnished to customers, and not for the dollar except upon delivery 
of anitem. In other words, we would pay the contractor the dollars. 

Senator Frrauson. That is, you would pay it out of the fund. 
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Mr. Srorey. Yes, sir; it is paid out of the fund. The contractor is 
paid. Very definitely he is paid within 5 days after acceptance of the 
article. 

* Senator Ferauson. How are you going to get it back into the fund ¢ 

Mr. Storey. We get it back into the fund upon delivery of the item 
by virtue of proc essing of a form DD-250. 

Senator Frrcuson. How do you account for $1,773,000,000 where 
as you only put into the fund $9 million ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. I do not have the status of the account in February. 
However, we have placed into the account for this year $4.6 billion. 
The expenditures against that are $223 million. They are low. The 

obligations are $3.4 ‘billion. It is not until a delivery is accomplished 
to a customer that the account is reimbursed. 

Senator Frreuson. What does GAO say about that? Is that com 
mitted ¢ 

Mr. Srorey. It is committed, but not obligated under their inter 
pretation. The charter under which we operate does consider that 
to be an obligation until June 30. 

Senator Frrauson. What do you mean by a charter? 

Mr. Storey. The operation of this fund comes about by virtue of 
title 4 of the Security Act amendments of 1949. 

Senator Frreuson. You are in dispute as to whether or not that is 
a committed item ? 

Mr. Storey. The charter which was approved by the Office of Sec- 
retary of Defense states that it is an obligation, and we have been 
working under that theory. 

Senator Frrauson. The GAO, which is the arm of Congress, says 
it is not? 

Mr. Srorey. That is very true, sir, and we are now modifying the 
charter to conform to the GAO interpretation. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT ORDERS 


Senator Fereuson. Are you getting along all right with the Navy? 

Mr. Srorey. I would say we are, sir. They are getting the mate- 
rial. I think they would have a complaint that perhaps - we are not 
spending their money fast enough with by oo to items delivered. 

Senator Ferauson. As of December 31, 1952, the Navy estimated 
that orders of $1.1 billion had been plac od and that $170,800,000 had 
been delivered, but only $11,540,000 had ben paid for. This is be- 
cause the Navy operates on a financial property accountability basis, 
and will place nothing in its inventory until it is properly priced. 

Mr. Srorey. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. They say the Army is unable to properly price 
the items delivered to the Navy. Therefore they do not pay. 

Mr. Srorry. Senator, at the outset of this account we intended to 
close it out on the basis of supply action as opposed to fiscal action. 
In other words, based on our expe nditures to contractors, each month, 
we proposed to take each customer’s equity to the account and reim- 
burse the management fund based on the expenditures to date. On 
that basis it would have cleared the management fund reimbursement. 
The customer would have gotten a piece of hardware for his dollar. 
That assumption on our part was not good. We had done that in 
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World War II in connection with a similar account, and the GAO 
pointed that out. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you intend to do in the future about 
this? 

Mr. Srorey. For the charter as presently written in 1954 we would 
reimburse on the basis of the Department of Defense form 250 which 
is the shipping ticket to the customer which is priced. Based on that 
priced shipping ticket we would charge the customers. 

Senator Frreuson. If you charge them and you do not get the 
money back in the fund, what then / 

Mr. Srorey. We have the dollars. They have certified to us that 
the dollars are available. 

Senator Frrcuson. Have they changed it since I got the informa 
tion? Sure they say they are available, but they will not pay you 
because you cannot properly price. 

Mr. Storey. We can prope rly price them. 

Senator Fraruson. What do vou say about what the Navy says? 

Mr. Storey. I have not seen the N avy report, but I believe perh: aps 
there has been some misunderstanding as to the price. 

Senator Ferauson. I wish you would look this over and give an 
answer in writing. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN STUDY 


Mr. Srorey. I might say the University of Michigan made quite an 
extensive study inthis area. ‘Two of their representatives spent many 
months with us, particularly in the automotive field. They not only 
concurred in it, but were highly complimentary of the operation of 
the fund. It involves a number of people to do the job. We had 
one idea. Other people had a different idea. We perhaps were 
wrong. 

Senator Ferauson. Would you give us a report for the record ? 

Mr. Srorry. I would be happy to, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


ABMY MANAGEMENT FUND, ORDNANCE CONSOLIDATED PROCUREMENT ACCOUNT 


1. On October 80, 1951 the Department of Defense approved the Charter for 
the Ordnance consolidated procurement account of the Army management fund 
to be effective on July 1, 1951. This account was to be used by the Ordnance 
Corps for financing the procurement of materials, supplies, and equipment which 
are the single service procurement responsibility of Ordinance and which are 
chargeable to two or more appropriations. 

2. No fund corpus was ever authorized; in lieu, thereof the value of orders 
placed with the management fund for procurement become the measure of obliga- 
tional authority for such procurement. A record of the value of orders placed 
in the management fund is maintained and there is available on a regular 
monthly basis: 

(@) Actual data showing orders placed by Ordnance procurement centers 
upon Ordnance manufacturing arsenals and Ordnance district procuring offices. 

(b) Reports which show the value of obligations incurred by field establish 
ments with respect to each item under procurement. 

(c) Actual expenditures by each line item under procurement. 

3. In accordance with the provisions of the charter, the acceptance by the 
management fund of an order for procurement is the basis for recording the 
value of that order as an obligation of the appropriation account financing 
that order. Such obligation is subject to adjustment, in accordance with 
the provisions of the charter, upon notification during May of each fiseal year to 
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each agency whose orders had been accepted by the management fund, of the 
actual obligations incurred for the items ordered. The determination of obliga- 
tions by item and customer's order has been made in accordance with the 
formula announced by the Secretary of Defense, that formula being first-in, 
first-out basis. 

4. The problem of reimbursements to the management fund has been the 
subjeet of discussion between the Department of Defense and the General 
Accounting Office. The Comptroller General of the United States has already 
issued one ruling which reduces the administrative workload. It is antici- 
pated that additional ruling by the Comptroller General will aid in a speedier 
and economical reimbursement process. 


THE PURPOSE AND OPERATION OF THE ARMY REPLACING ACCOUNTS 
STATUTORY AUTHORITY 


There are five separate replacing accounts in the Department of the Army, as 

follows: 

(1) Replacing quartermaster supplies 

(2) Replacing Signal Corps supplies and equipment 

(3) Replacing medical supplies 

(4) Replacing Engineer supplies 

(5) Replacing ordnance and ordnance stores 
These accounts were variously authorized by legislative provisions enacted be- 
tween 1904 and 1918 (10 U. S. C. 1281-1285; 50 U. S. C. 78) and, under this legis- 
lation, the continued use of these accounts appears to be authorized on an indefi 
nite basis. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS 


The funds in these accounts are derived solely from the crediting of reimburse 
ments received for the sale of supplies and equipment from Army stocks of the 
several technical services. These reimbursements are usually identified in the 
Army accounting system by the subaccount under which the supplies or equip- 
ment were sold and, hence, are to be replaced. However, in actual practice, the 
proceeds may be legally and are used to replace items other than the exact item 
sold from stock: Provided, That such replacement of unlike items may be made 
only within the broad category of supplies and equipment under that particular 
technical service, i. e., ordnance items for ordnance items, rather than ordnance 
items replaced with quartermaster items. 


PERIOD OF AVAILABILITY 


The five replacing accounts are known as multiple-year funds, i. e., they are 
available for obligation for 2 years, the first year in which the reimbursements 
are received and credited, and the following year, and they remain available for 
expenditure for 2 succeeding years, or a total of 4 years for expenditure. 


PURPOSE 


One of the basic reasons for the use of a replacing account instead of the 
regular appropriation which had purchased the item in the first place was to 
enable such reimbursements to be kept available for obligation (and hence the 
replacement of the item itself) for an additional year beyond the time the regu- 
lar 1-year appropriation would expire for obligation. The reason for this exten- 
sion of availability for replacement purposes has been that most of the actual 
collections for such sales from Army stocks have not been accomplished until the 
last half or last quarter of the fiscal year, and it has been considered impracticable 
to effect replacement contracts for the items prior to the end of that fiscal year; 
in normal cases, the funds would simply expire for obligation and no replacement 
could then be made. 


OPERATION 


briefly, the operation of the replacing accounts may be illustrated by the 
following summary of the steps involved in the sale-replacement cycle: 

(1) An item, say a radiosonde, is sold from Army stocks to the mutual defense 
assistance program. These items were purchased originally by the regular 
Maintenance and operation, Army, appropriation. 
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(2) The cost of the radiosonde to the Army is billed and collected from the 
buyer—in this case, MDAP. 

(3) The payment made by the MDAP appropriation for the radiosonde is 
credited, not to Maintenance and operation, Army, but to the account “Replacing 
Signal Corps supplies and equipment.” 

(4) Since the collection from MDAP may actually have been received late in 
the fiscal year in which the sale was made, replacement contracts for the radi 
sonde may not be accomplished before the end of that fiscal year. Some items, of 
course, may be promptly contracted for replacement 

(5) It is the usual Army practice to replace the radiosonde during the fiscal 
year following receipt of the proceeds of the sale, through the normal procure 
ment process. 

(6) Final payments for the replacement of the items may extend for anothet 
year or two, depending upon the rapidity with which manufacture and delivery 
are made by commercial or Government plants. In ordnance-type supplies and 
equipment, the time required for replacement of stock sales may extend over 
several months or years, as contrasted with short lead time items. 


SPARE PARTS PROGRAM 


Senator Frerauson. I would like to ask a question in relation to the 
spare-part program of the Army, and you better get the information 
for the record. ‘The general policy for the procurement of spare parts, 
and how many parts per unit, and so forth involved. 

Second, can the Army identify the spares it has on hand with 
respect to (a) dollar value, (2) part number, (¢) end items which use 
the spares ¢ 

Third, what is the dollar value of spares scrapped for the last 2 
years ¢ Who has charge of the spare parts? 

General CoreLazier. That would be G—+. We will get that 
information. 

Senator FerGuson. Can you give us that information so that we 


can put it at this place in the record, and we may then have some more 
questions when we get these answers. 

General Coretazier. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


The general policy for procurement of spare parts and quantities procured 
per unit is divided into two areas: concurrent parts and replenishment parts 
Concurrent parts are defined as those parts procured and delivered into the Army 
supply system concurrently with the delivery of new end items. Such parts are 
for the support of maintenance during the period between initial issue of the 
end item to the user and the time that supply records are established to permit 
subsequent procurement and replenishment of parts by normal methods. Con 
current parts will be procured for those military type end items new to the 
supply system required both for peacetime issue and for mobilization reserves 
established for initial issues during the first year of war. 

Concurrent parts may be procured for commercial type end items new to the 
supply system only when it is determined that parts must be stored and issued 
from the continental United States depot system and that proper, adequate, and 
timely supply of parts cannot be accomplished by other methods such as open 
end and call-type contracts, and local procurement to include offshore procure 
ment. 

Concurrent parts are not procured for that quantity of end items required 
for replacement issue and supply levels, except those replacément end items 
which differ in make, model, or design from those already in the supply system 

The quantities of concurrent parts purchased per end item is based on an 
engineering analysis of all parts in the end item. From this analysis a list of 
items is selected based on where the part is used in the end item, the compo 
sition and attrition rate of the part and the feasibility of replacing the part 
The quantities of each item on this list required to support maintenance is dk 
termined by considering the quantities and use of the end items to be supported, 
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the number of times the part is used in the end item, the attrition rate of the 
part and by experience wtih other similar end items. The quantities required 
are then reviewed against the assets of like, interchangeable, or substitute items 
already in the supply system to determine quantity to be purchased, 

Replenishment parts is defined as those parts procured and delivered into the 
supply system to replace those consumed or expected to be consumed. 

Quantities of replenishment parts procured are based on: 

(a) The quantity and activity of end items in service together with reserve and 
depot stocks, 

(b) Consumption rates for parts based upon actual issue experience adjusted 
to reflect anticipated future demands. 

(c) Availability of interchangeable or substitute parts. 

Replenishment parts are not procured for depot stockage when it is deter- 
mined that proper, adequate and timely supply can be accomplished by other 
methods such as open-end and call type contracts and local procurement to include 
offshore procurement. 

The Army can identify the spares it has on hand with respect to (a) dollar 
value, (0) part number, (c) and items which use the spares. Dollar value 
information is reported by budget categories. A new report has been designed 
to further identify the dollar value information of repair parts by functional use 
or relationship to the same general types of equipment. Part numbers are assigned 
to all items in the supply system and part number information with descriptive 
nomenclature is published in supply manuals. Supply manuals published for 
end items in the supply system include the spare parts used with the equipment. 

Separate information on parts scrapped in the last 2 years is not available; 
however during fiscal year 1953 $93,068,447 of obsolete spare parts and assemblies 
were disposed of by transfer to other Government agencies and by public sale 
through invitations to bid. 


SWITLIK PARACHUTE CO. LETTER 


Senator Ferauson. I would like to give to whoever has charge of 
procurement of parachutes the Switlik Parachute Co. letter, and I 
would like to have an answer for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


This letter was forwarded to the addressee in reply to his letter to the Secre- 
tary. of the Army, dated February 19, 1953, subject: Military Procurement: 
Negotiated Bid versus Sealed Bid From Qualified Sources. 

MArcH 26, 1953. 
Mr. RicHarp SWITLik, 
President Switlik Parachute Co., Inc., 
1325 East State Street, Trenton 7, N.J. 

Dear MR. SwitlikK: This is in reply to your letter of February 19, 1953, receipt 
of which was acknowledged on February 25, 1953. 

Forwarded here with is a copy of Army Procurement Circular No. 9, March 
12, 1953, which is the latest statement of the Army’s procurement policy. You 
will note in section IT that, circumstances permitting, procurement by formal 
advertising is the preferred method. 

The necessity for procurement by negotiation, even in periods when no national 
emergency exists, was recognized in the Armed Services Procurement Act of 
1947 which authorizes negotiated procurement in 17 separate situations. You can 
appreciate the increased need for such a procurement method when a national 
emergency exists. 

There has been for some time a steady increase in the number of procurement 
actions, and in procurement dollar volume, by the formally advertised method. 
As stated in the circular, this method is considered normal for procuring com- 
petitive commercial or semicommercial items. Most parachutes for military 
use are not such items and are subject to varying specifications to meet par- 
ticular requirements. 

All factors considered, the guiding procurement criterion is the best interest 
of the Government and it is to serve this that contracting officers are given 
latitude in the type of action to be used. 
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The comments contained in your letter are appreciated. Such constructive 
suggestions from responsible personnel of industry are most helpful. As you 
can see from the enclosure and from the foregoing remarks the trend is toward 
a greater use of the method you advocate. 

Sincerely yours, 
EARL D, JOHNSON, 
Under Secre tary of the Army. 


Senator Frercuson. I think that is all, gentlemen. I want to thank 
you for staying with us so late. 

(Thereupon, at 5:05 p. m., Tuesday, June 16, 1953, a recess was 
taken until Wednesday, j 


une 17, 1953, at 9: 20 a. m.) 
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WEDNESDAY, JUNE 17, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, 
Washington, dD. He 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 9:30 a. m., in room 
¥-39, the Capitol, Hon. Homer Ferguson, chairman of the subeom- 
mittee, presiding. 
Present: Senators Ferguson, Smith, Maybank, and Hendrickson. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
Mivirary Construction, ARMy CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; COL. W. A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; AND MAJ. GEN. W. H. ABEN- 
DROTH, ACTING CHIEF, NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Fercuson. The committee will come to order. 

General HONNEN. We are prepared to proceed with the next appro- 
priation which is “Construction, Army civilian components.” Colonel 
Carter. 

Senator Frerauson. We will insert the justification in the record 
at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Miuirary Construction, ARMy CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


‘ ; 
Actual 1952 | ! I ’ 
) 154 
Appropriation or estimate - . -. $24 000, 0 0. 000. 000 ). 094. OO 
Prior year balance available 168, 8 141. OM 
Prior year balance reappropriated j 20, 208 
Balance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“Army National Guard’’_-. 2. 650, 000 
“Organized Reserves’’. . 7 16, 000, OOK 
Total available for obligation... 42, 650, 000 4, 589, 174 44 " 
Balance available in subsequent year R7I 41, 00 9, 778, OO 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year 20, 298 
Obligations incurred 8. O60 
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Obligations by activities 


; ‘ Estimate, | Estimate 
Description Actual, 1952 1953 ny 1954 ’ 
1. Public works construction, Army National Guard $2, 664, 165 $11,207,835 | $20,004, 000 





2. Public works construction, Army Reserve 8, 240, 339 | 14, 363, 000 


Obligations incurred 8, 060, 826 19, 448, 174 | 34, 457, 000 
i | 


Senator Frrcuson. Colonel Carter, please proceed. 

Colonel Carrer. Gentlemen, the purpose of this program, “Military 
construction, Army civilian components,’ is to provide essential 
training and storage facilities for personnel of the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve. The National Defense Facilities Act 
of 1950 (Public Law 783, 8ist Cong.) is the authorizing legislation. 
This law provides for the acquisition, construction, expansion, re 
habilitation, conversion, and joint utilization of facilities necessary 
for the adminiseration and training of units of the Reserve compo 
nents of the Armed Forces of the United States. 

The Congress authorized the expe nditure through fiscal year 1956 
of not to exceed $250 million. The Secret iry of Defense allotted 
$145 million of this authorization to the Department of the Army, 
and the Department of the Army prorated $90 million to the National 
Guard Bureau and $55 million to the Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC affairs on the basis of total requirements. To date $44 million 
of this amount has been appropriated for these defense facilities ($32 
million to the Army National Guard and $12 million to the Army 
Reserve). This fiscal year 1954 budget requireme nt is for $9,094,000. 
These $53 million total appropriations will construct aproximatel) 
308 armories, will provide for the expansion of approximately 32 
armories, and will furnish $11.1 million of nonarmory facilities. In 
addition, the Army Reserve received $29 million under authorization 
prior to Public Law 783 to construct 91 additional armories. 


FUNDS FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


The budget request for new civilian component construction this 
year contains funds only for the Army National Guard. As members 
of the committee are aware, military construction projects have been 
under a series of reviews since February 4. In the interest of economy, 
the Army Reserve construction program has been analyzed with par 
ticular reference to the current trend of reducing Army Reserve 
strength, which is reflected in the resulting reduction in anticipated 
future facility requirement. This study concluded that a request for 
additional funds for Army Reserve construction should be deferred, 
with the revised fiscal year 1953-54 program being funded from the 
$14.3 million unobligated balances of past appropriations. Othe: 
factors influencing this decision included the current utilization by 
Army Reserve units of 6 million square feet of adequate free or 
nominal-cost Government-owned facilities; and the availabilitv of 
unobligated funds to finance those reprogramed construction projects 
which can qualify under existing criteria. 
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One of the solutions to economic construction for small groups 
rests in joint construction or joint utilization, and the Department 
of the Army is glad to report steady progress in this area. Experience 
at, five initial locations is serving to test improved policies and pro 
cedures for joint utilization. The funds in this budget request and 
money previously appropriated will provide approximately 45 other 
projects which are planned for potential joint use between the Army 
Reserves and the Army National Guard or the Navy or Marine Re- 
serve, 

The Reserve Forces Fac ‘ilities Committee of the Reserve Forces 
Policy Board in the Office of the Secretary of Defense has reviewed for 
joint utilization and has cleared each of the projects for which funds 
are being requested. 

This year’s request covers the program of the Army National Guard, 
developed by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau after close col 
laboration with the State adjutants general and coordination with 
the Executive for Reserve and ROTC Affairs and the Assistant Chief 
of Staff, G4. These program requirements will be explained by Maj. 
Gen. W. H. Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division of the National 
Guard Bureau. 

Senator Frrecuson. General Abendroth? 


NaTIONAL Guarb CONSTRUCTION 


General Anenproru. Gentlemen, I would like to comment briefly 
on the justification for the funds being requested to support the 
National Guard construction program in the several States. Funda- 
mentally, there has been no change in the basis of the justification 
which was presented to this committee in support of the appropria- 
tions for fiscal years 1952-53. The construction which we propose 
is intended to provide reasonably adequate housing for the post 
World War IT National Guard which was greatly expanded in order 
that it could effectively carry out important Federal missions. I am 
sure that all of you are familiar with the background as documented 
in the Department of the Army policies of October 13, 1945 wherein 
it was agreed that Federal support of an armory-construction pro- 
cram would be forthcoming in order to avoid imposing an inequitable 
burden on the States. 


ARMORY AND NONARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Appropriations for fiscal years. 1952-53 contained a total of $21 
million for armory construction and $11 million for nonarmory con- 
struction. All of these funds have now been apportioned to the 
National Guard Bureau with the exception of $3 million ap propriated 
for nonarmory construction in fiseal year 1953. This amount is still 
subject to certain restrictions which prevent its effective use in sup- 
port of nonarmory construction. The remaining funds are being 
obligated at a slow but increasing rate. At the present time there 
ure 65 armories actually under contract obligating $5,100,000 of Fed 
eral funds. The States, of course, have added to this amount with 
approximately $1,750,000 of matching funds, as well as supplying 
the sites and interior furnishings. An additional 60 armories are 
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now in the various stages leading to award of contracts and it is 
expected that the obligation figure will increase sharply during the 
current construction season. ‘Twenty nonarmory projects have been 
placed under contract at a cost of $2 million. 


AMOUNT REQUESTED 


The requested amount of $8,994,000 will permit continuation of 
the armory-construction program at a reasonable rate during fiscal 
year 1954. The $100,000 proposed for nonarmory construction in 
fiscal year 1954 is merely a token amount which will be expended 
on one project and which will, of course, fail to contribute to the 
many needs for such construction in other States. 

It is our firm belief that the amounts requested represent the mini 
mum figures which the Federal Government should contribute at 
this time to further reduce its obligations in connection with these two 
construction programs. Approval of these amounts is therefore 
strongly recommended. 

Senator Fercuson. Do you care to give any explanation ¢ 


i 
i 
j 


PURPOSE OF PROGRAM ' 


Colonel Carrer. I would like to explain briefly, sir, that this pro 
gram is to Pa essential training and storage facilities for the 
personnel of the National Guard under Public Law 783, 81st Con 
gress. There is an appropriation request in this program for $9,094, 
000 for construction of National Guard armories, expansions to exist 
ing armories, and one ordnance maintenance shop. There are 69 
armories, 6 expansions, and 1 maintenance shop. 

The request for appropriation includes no funds for construction 
of any armories for the Organized Reserve. 

Senator Ferauson. Are the armory programs with the various serv- 
ices integrated ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. The authorization act, Public Law 783, 
specifically sets up that joint utilization will be exercised to the maxi 
mum extent. I can explain how that works. 

Senator Fereuson. Will you do so for the record? 


RESERVE FORCE FACILITY COMMITTEE 


Colonel Carrer. In the Department of Defense, under the Reserve 
Forces Policy Board, there is set up a Reserve Forces Facilities Com- 
mittee, which has a permanent chairman, reporting directly to the 
Reserve Forces Policy Board. There are members from the three 
services, and the Marines as well. 

When an armory project is gener: aye for reserves of any type, 
National Guard, Navy, Air Force or Army, the service generating 
the project works with the other services, and within the Army be- 
tween the National Guard and the Reserve, to develop whether or not 
joint utilization is possible and so recommend to that Board. 

The Board very carefully reviews those, and quite frequently has 
said, “You have not done enough,” and sent it back. So they insur 
that joint utilization is included in the project. 
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Senator FERGUSON. Would construction for the National Guard at 
an airport be covered by this? 

Colonel Carrer. Not in this program. That wold be in the Air 
Force National Guard program. 

Senator Fercuson. And not in the Army. 

Colonel Carrer. Not in the Army side. We have some difficulty, 
incidentally, in the joint utilization, due to the fact that the Navy 
armories are included in the Navy budgets, the Air Force in the Air 
Force, and the Army in the Army. 


DUPLICATION OF FACILITIES 


Senator Ferauson. That is why I was asking whether or not there 
was any way to avoid duplication. Let us take city A, for example, 
and the Navy has an armory or facility, the Air Force has an armory 
or facilities at an airport, and you have yours. How do you avoid 
duplication ? 

Colonel Carrer. Let us say 1 is already there, and the other 2 serv 
ices intend to build additional structures or want to build them. First 
the structure that is there is surveyed. Its use must be defended by 
the service. For example, at Santa Monica, Calif.. the Nav V has an 
armory already. It is to a large extent fully ultilized. However, 
certain administrative offices, overhead, and that sort of thing, can 
be used jointly. The Army armory is not a standard a1 mory but is an 
expansion of the Navy’s building. 

Senator Frerauson. You use the same building. 

Colonel Carrer. We would use the same building. 

Senator Fercuson. Wherever you can expand it. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 


ALPENA, MICH., AIR FACILITY 


Senator ry RGUSON, Let us take an air facility aul Alpena, Mi h. I 
am familiar with that, because I was there and saw the fiel | where 
they are going to put the installation. Would they be able to use 


part of the armory facilities where the Army has it, or would the 
Army be able to use part of the field? Would they work together that 
closely ? 

Colonel Carrer. They work together that closely, Senator. How- 
ever, usually the Army and the Navy’s armories are located some- 
what near the center of population due to transportation reasons, and 
usually the Air Force fields are quite a way from the center of popu- 
lation. 

Senator Frreuson. I appreciate that. 

Colonel Cart R. We do use these jointly, but it must b determ l ed 
as to whether or not they are so located that they can be used. 


USE OF ARMORIES BY RESERVES 


Senator Frerauson. There is, you said, no money in here for the 
Reserves. Do the Reserves use the National Guard facilities ? 

Colonel Carrer. General Abendroth, Chief of the Army Division 
of the National Guard, can answer that. 
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General ABeNproru. We have 150 armories throughout the States 
that are used by the Reserves and National Guard. 

Senator Ferguson. That is combination ¢ 

General Asenproru. Yes, sir. These are State-owned armories 
built with State money. We have several armories that the Navy Re- 
serve is using with the National Guard. 

Senator Frrauson. So you have avoided duplication. 

General ABeNproru. Yes, sir. We feel we have. 

Colonel Carrer. We have done one thing further which might be 
interesting to you, sir. We worked out the long-range construction 
program tor the Army Reserve forces—National Guard and Reserve, 
and we have scheduled as best we can the proposed construction of 
these armories through fiscal 1960. Of course, we well know that 
plan will not be met on the head. However, it does give us a picture 
of where we are going. It does this. For example, if the Army Na- 
tional Guard needs an armory at a location now, and is able to secure 
the funds to build it, but the status of strength in the Reserve forces 
for the Navy will not be reached for a number of years, the Navy of 
course does not want to go in at the present time. Through the oper 
ation of the Reserve Forces Facilities Committee, the Vv direct that the 
Army in building its armory so locate it that when the Navy comes 
in several years later that armory can be an expansion of the existing 
armory. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that plan integrated with the various State 
plans ? 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir; it is integrated through the National 
Guard Bureau here in Washington. 


ALLOCATION OF FUNDS TO STATE 


Senator Fercuson. Are these funds apportioned in any way among 
the States ¢ 

Colonel Carrer. General Abendroth can answer that. 

General Asenproru. Yes, sir. When the first appropriation was 
allowed we allocated that to the States on a troop basis. 

Senator Frrcuson. Will you give us an example? Suppose one 
State needs 10 armories, and another needs 10, but there is no plan for 
them. Can that happen, and the one would get 10 and the other 
nothing ¢ 

General AnenprorH. It could happen if the State legislature did 
not furnish the matching funds. 

Senator Frravuson. In other words, there is a matching fund, and 
it is apportioned to this matching fund. 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. That was the reason for our delay 
in the start on this. Some of the States did not have the money 
appropriated. It took about a year or a year and a half or 2 years for 
the State legislature to meet. Now, most of those legislatures have 
met, and we have the amount of money that they have appropriated 
for matching money. 

Senator Ferguson. Is this an annual fund or carryover? 

Colonel Carrer. It is a carryover. 
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1953 CARRYOVER 


Senator Ferauson. How much will you have carried over in 19534 
General ABENDROTH. $14 million. 

Senator Ferret son. Are aes considering that in you! budget here ¢ 
General ABENpRoTH. Yes, s 

Senator Frercuson. ¢ ouside r ing that you will have that carryover 
General ABENpRoTH. Yes, si 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; AND MAJ. GEN. HUGH M. MILTON II, EXECUTIVE FOR 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS, OFFICE OF THE EXECUTIVE FOR 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frrcuson. Next is “Reserve personnel requirements.” 

General Honnen. General Milton, the Executive for Reserve and 
ROTC Affairs, will present this appropriation. 

Senator Frrauson. Very well. Will you give us the strength of 
the Army Reserve at the beginning of 1953, and then, if you will, give 
it as to what it is tod: ay and state what the target was for the end of 
1953, whether you reached it, and if not, the reason. 

General Miuron. Senator, I do give you those figures. 

Senator Fercuson. In your statement’ Do you have a statement / 


General Mizron. I did not give them to you in my statement, but 
I can do so. 

Senator Ferguson. First, we will put the justification statement in 
the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 
cattanihiihatsictenintitsteinitnttensiniicnetnniamaransiosis 


Appropriation or estimate 73, 000, 000 $102, 909, 000 
Transferred to ‘Military personnel, Army” pursuant to 66 
Stat. 79 30, 300, OOK 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from 
“army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” $19, 221, 488 
“Organized Reserves”’ 66, 392, 349 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 85, 613, 83 
Prior year balance available 
Balance transferred to ‘Military personnel, Army”’ pursuant 
to 66 Stat. 79 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year 


Obligations incurred 

Comparative transfer from 
‘‘Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corp 

“Organized Reserves” 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by activities 


Estimate, Estimate, 


Actual, 1952 1953 1954 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Reserve personnel requirements, AR $48, 493, 451 $67, 373, 000 $80, 970, 00K 
2." Reserve personnel requirements, ROTC 17, 449, 694 53, 000 21, 939, 006 


lotal direct obligations 65, 943, 145 5, 536, 000 102, 909, 00K 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


1. Reserve personnel requirements, AR 
2.UReserve personnel requirements, ROTC 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts. .-........ 27, 266 


Total obligations 4 65, 970, 411 85, 536,779 | 102, 909, 004 


Senator Ferauson. Will you proceed please, General Milton? 
LAG IN VOLUNTEERING 


General Miron. Last year, I expressed the hope that from the 
586,787 persons who were inducted into the Army during fiscal year 
1951—the bulk of whom have returned to civilian status but with a 
Reserve obligation—we would be able to induce sufficient numbers to 
participate in units to build the unit strength to a total end strength 
for fiscal year 1953 of 250,000, which was authorized by the Congress. 
Unfortunately, this hope has not been realized. On the contrary, 
despite our very sincere and aggressive efforts to monies inate return- 
ing Reservists with their Reserve obligation and the benefits to them- 
selves as well as to the necessity for a strong and virile Reserve, the 
numbers who have volunteered have been disappointingly small. In 
addition, the attrition from those whose terms of enlistment have 
expired has been heavier than anticipated. As a consequence, despite 
the fact that several thousand returnees per month have volunteered 
for assignment, the losses have continued to exceed the gains. Many 
thousands of nonprior service enlistees have been place d on extended 
active duty when their local selective-service boards classified them for 
induction. This, of course, has benefited the active Army but has at 
the same time detracted from the Reserve strength. We are hopeful 
that the percentage of returnees who will volunte: er for active Reserve 
participation can be materially increased. It is apparent that losses 
due to expiration of enlistment will be lower in fiscal year 1954 since 
the effects of the involuntary extension of Reserve enlistments for 1 
year by Executive order following Korea have passed. In effect, this 
extension doubled the normal attrition during the calendar year 1952 
Of course, those returnees who do volunteer for assignment incur a 
3-year active participation obligation in order to qualify for transfer 
to the Standby Reserve so that the attrition should decrease for the 
next 3 years with a cumulative increase during the same period. 

We are hopeful that as a result of intensive recruiting efforts sup- 
ported by national prestige advertising and the showing of a newly 
produced film which, I believe, is tops in its field and will, by its clear 
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explanation of the Reserve obligation and benefits to the indiv idual, 
assist in securing a higher participation rate. 


MANDATORY PROGRESSION POLICY 


The last but not least important factor affecting future strength in 
units is the mandatory progression policy. Under this policy all units 
which were activated on January 1, 1953 are required to attain a mn 
imum of 50 percent T/O & E officer strength and cadre enlisted 
strength by September 30, 1953. Unit commanders have been notified 
that they must attain this strength to preserve their units. Asa result, 
more effort is being made by unit commanders, assisted in every way 
posible by instructor personnel, to contact returning reservists with 
the view to inducing greater participation. 

Under the current funding program approved for the Army Re 
serve, the end strength fiscal year 1953 is 135,000, of whom 51,000 are 
ofticers. 

The budget now before you provides for an end strength fiscal yea 
1954 of 61,000 officers and 149,000 enlisted personnel. The funds re 
prt are based on the mean strength and proven participation 
rates, both for inactive duty training and active duty for training. 
Active duty for training is also provided for 7,000 students in Army 
Reserve schools and for 1,000 technical specialists for training with 
both the National Guard and Army Reserve units. Training at 

schools is provided for 6,900 officers and 5,100 enlisted personnel. 


RESERVE OFFI¢ ERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


The Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps is the basic source of 
procurement of junior oflicers for the Army Reserve and the Regu 
lar Army. The National Guard also obtains some officers from this 
source. 

With a fiscal year 1951 stated Army requirement of 22,000 officers, 
10,021 or 46 percent of the requirement were actually appointed as 
commisisoned officers. The requirement of fiscal year 1952, which 
was based upon the Army mobilization plan, was increased to 23,200 
with 14,258 or 61 percent being actually appointed. The fiscal year 
1954 requirement remains at 23,200, and it is estimated that 17,000 or 

(3 percent will be appointed. 

The senior division of the ROTC is designed for college-level in 
struction and is divided into the basic course—normally for fresh- 
men and sophomores-and the advanced course—normally for juniors 
and seniors. 

Funds are requested in this estimate for the Army Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps for 295 senior division institutions with a total initial 
enrollment of 161,400 students and for the junior division, composed 
of 133 units with a 5 MJC, 34 MI, 94 HS (261 high schools), with a 
total enrollment of 60,000. In addition, 54 units established under the 
provisions of section 55¢ of the National Defense Act of 1916 will re- 
ceive relatively immaterial support. For the senior division ROTC, 
funds are requested for 6 weeks summer camp training for 19,000 ad- 

vanced course students during July 1953 and 22,900 such students dur 
ing June 1954. 
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The estimates before you for the Army Reserve and the Army 
ROTC are based on the stated estimated strengths and are essential if 
these strengths are to be maintained. 

There are many details embodied in the submitted budget estimates 
which I have not covered in these opening remarks. I sincerely hope 


that I may be able to explain them by answer to your queries. 
Thank you. 


1953 STRENGTH 


Senator Frercuson. Now, will you give us those figures ¢ 

General Miuron. At the beginning of fiscal year 1953, our strength 
was approximately 135,000. It has gone down regularly over the year. 
The last report was approximately 120,000. That is paid status 
only, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. What was your target for the end of 1953? 

General Mruron. 250,000. That was revised in funding throughout 
the year. 

Senator Fercuson. What caused this great drop? Instead of meet- 
ing your goal of 250,000, from 135,000 you went down to 120,000. 

General Miuron. There are three factors, sir, that cause that attri 
tion. First and the most important one was that persons released 
from active military service with a Reserve obligation have failed to 
participate as we had hoped and anticipated that they would. There 
were 587,000 men taken into the Armed Forces in 1951, all of whom 
had a Reserve obligation of either 5 or 6 vears after their 2 years on 
active duty. From that 587,000 we thought we could bring our end 
strength up to 250,000. The result has been very disappointing. 


DISSATISFACTION OVER RECALLING 


Senator Fercuson. Were not some of them dissatisfied with the way 
they were called in? 

General Mitton. Yes, sir, that was the second factor, if I mav say so; 
pulling them out of civilian status. We did take about 218,000 men 
out of the Reserve structure and sent many of them to Korea. When 
they came back from World War IT and were called to active duty 
the second time—most of them were World War IT veterans—they did 
not wish to participate. 

Another factor has been that those we did enlist who were nonprior 
servicemen have been taken out of the Reserve and put into the active 
Army. 

REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Frrevson. What are you asking this year as compared to 
what you did last year? You had in the printed budget, the Truman 
budget, 116.636. and your revised budget is 102,909. I beg your pardon. 
These are in millions. 

General Miuton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. Is this still on the down curve? 

General Mirron. Yes, sir, it is. 

Senator Fercuson. Are you taking that into consideration in this 
$102.909,000 ? 
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General Miron. Yes, sir, we did, but the figure which you have 
before you is based upon a beginning strength of 135,000 in paid 
status, and we will not reach it, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. You say the $102 million is based on 135.000? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. And you do not think you will reach it? 

General Mirron. 1 know we will not. j 

Senator Ferecuson. How much carryover are you taking over? 

General Minton. We take none, sir. , 

Senator Fercuson. This is annually appropriated ? 

General Minton. Yes, sir. 


AVERAGE DRILL PAY 


Senator Frrauson. What is the average rate of drill 
officers ? 

General Mirron. May I look at my reference? 

For armory drill pay, sir, it is $12.86. It is $4.64 for enlisted men. 

Senator Frreuson. What is duty pay for an officer ? 

General Minron. $17.57 for officers. 

Senator Frrcuson. What for enlisted men ? 

General Minron. $5.28. 

Senator Frercuson. If you are not going to reach this 135,000 and 
this $102,909,000, is there not something you can take out of there? 

General Murron. Yes, sir. Our estimate can be reduced by 
$9 793.000. , 


pay for 


ROTC STUDENTS 


Senator Frerevson. How many ROTC students do you anticipate 
will attend the summer camp in 1953? 

General Mivron. 19,000 for the camp coming up which starts next 
week and carries into fiscal year 1954; 22,900 for the latter part. 

Senator Frreuson. In June of 1954, how many do you anticipate? 

General Minron. 22,900. 

Senator Frrauson. What percentage is this of your total ROTC? 

General Mitron. We will furnish that. 

Senator Frreuson. We have the percentage of the strength that 
attended in 1952, going back to see whether or not you were able to 
anticipate how many would attend. Do you see what I have in mind? 
What was your percentage in 195°?) Will you furnish those for the 
record ? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. I think that is all I had on it. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

Of the total senior ROTC strength in fiscal year 1952, 11.78 percent attended 
camp. Of the total estimated senior ROTC strength for fiscal year 1954, it is 
estimated that 14.18 percent will attend camp. 

However, camp attendance is not as directly related to total senior division 
strength as it is to the MS III strength. Students normally attend camp after 
completion of the MS III course. Consequently, the basis of estimating camp 
attendance in fiscal year 1953 and fiscal year 1954 was as follows: 

in fiscal year 1950, 91.8 percent of beginning MS III class attended camp. 

In fiscal year 1951, 96.2 percent of beginning MS IIT class attended camp 

In fiscal year 1952, 87.7 percent of beginning MS III class attended camp. 

The average attendance for the above 3 years indicated that 92.1 percent 
of beginning MS III class attended camp. Hence, the fiscal year 1953 camp 
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attendance was estimated by taking 92.1 percent of the actual beginning MS III 
elass strength. For fiscal year 1954 camp attendance was estimated by taking 
92.1 percent of the estimated beginning MS III class strength. 


Senator Fercuson. You are spending considerable money, I note 
on a folder here. Do you know what it costs for putting it out? 
General Mitron. The total cost, no, sir, I do not know. I can 
provide that for you. 
Senator Ferguson. W ill you get that for us¢ 
General Minron. Yes, si 
(The information refer “a to follows :) 
The contents of the Army Reserve information kit for industry entitled 
“Here Are the Facts” and its costs are as follows: 
Item 
(a) A cover, Here Are the Facts 
(b) A booklet, Security for Your Country—and for Yourself- 
(c) D/A Bulletin No. 7, Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952 (P ublic 
Law 476, 82d Cong, ) eu . chee 154, 20 
(d) D/A Bulletin No, 12, Universal Military Training and Service Act 
(Publie Law 51, 82d Cong.) Z inlndisseibtstibel 70. 50 
(e) A booklet, Your Employees and Uncle Sam ‘ _. 72,160. 00 


Total cost for 3,000 kits F f aa . 2,563.90 


Actual cost (initial printing) : . per kit_- . 85 
Estimated cost (additional printing) = ‘ a do 2 50 


11 Million were printed. This cost is for 3,000 
2 Includes art and other preliminary work. 


Senator Fercvson. Will you give us the results of what it has done 
for you? 


BUSLNESSMEN’S REQUEST FOR RESERVE INFORMATION 


General Minron. Yes, sir. That was put out, sir, after a large num 
ber of requests from businessmen for information on the Army Re- 
serve and the obligations which their employees have. 

Senator Frrcuson. I notice that it gives the employee’s position as 
far as the employer is concerned. 

General Mitron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. I wanted to know what it cost the Government, 
and what you felt the results were, if you had any tangible evidence 
that it gave you results. 

General Mivron. I can say we have over 7,000 requests in our office 
for additional copies of that. 

Senator Ferauson. Will you tell us how many you printed ? 

General Minron. We only printed 3,000. That really was a direct 
result of numerous requests of employers, as evidenced in an article 
that appeared in Babson’s Weekly. 

Senator Fercuson. Very well. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

It is difficult to evaluate the results of an information folder such as this 
until a considerable period of time has elapsed. The numerous requests that 
we have received indicate growing concern on the part of employers for an 
explanation of the relationship between themselves and the returning service- 
man with a Reserve obligation. Section 259, Public Law 476, 82d Congress, 
requires “the complete and up-to-date dissemination of information of interest 
to the Reserve components to all members of Reserve components and other 
public in general.” This information kit was assembled as the best and most 
economical means available to furnish American industry with pertinent in- 
formation on the Reserve components. The initial printing of 3,000 kits has been 
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exhausted, and we have outstanding requests for approximately 7,000 more. 
An additional printing of 15,000 kits at an estimated cost of $0.50 per kit is 
being requested from the Government Printing Office. We believe that this kit, 
by furnishing definite information to industry, will cause more employers to 
zdopt a favorable attitude toward the Army Reserve training program. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, General Milton would like to 
bring you up to date on one of the problems relative to the ROTC 
program. 

Senatoy Fereuson. I wish you would. 


PROBLEM OF LIMITATION ON MS~1 


General Minron. Mr. Senator, the problem at issue is a limitation 
on the MS-1 enrollment, which is normally the freshman college en- 
rollment in ROTC. The budget which we have submitted includes 
only uniforms in that category, because students in the first 2 years 
do not draw any compensation for subsistence or anything else. The 
estimate specifies 60,000 students. That was a limit imposed by 
higher authority at the time we were making out this budget. The 
reaction from the colleges has been quite adverse to that restriction. 
This year we had approximately 71,000 in the first semester. In the 
60,000 limitation which was imposed we were allowed an overage of 
10 percent for losses during the first semester. In other words, we 
can go to 66,000 as a personnel ceiling, but we only have the dollars 
for 60,000. It is still a problem inasmuch as in the 295 institutions 
in which we have senior ROTC there are 184 of them that require 
military training in their first 2 years. If we are held to a ceiling 


of 60,000 plus a 10-percent overage, the Department of the Army is 
compelled to go out to the institutions and impose a limitation upon 
enrollment next September, sir. 

Senator Farevson. Let us look at your problem. What will it cost 
you if you have no limitation on the first 2 years ? 

General Minron. I am not asking for any dollar increase. 

Senator Frrauson. You are just : asking for the right and language? 


USE OF AIR FORCE UNIFORMS 


General Mirton. That is correct, sir. The reason for that is that 
the Air Force very generously gave us the uniforms last year when 
they switched to “blues.” which gives me enough uniforms to outfit 
even to 75,000. 

Senator Fercuson. You can uniform, then, up to 75,000? 

General Miron. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. How many uniforms did the Air Force give 
you? 

General Minton. If I may not be held to the exact figure, it was 
about 25,000 serviceable but not new uniforms. 


PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS COMPLETING COURSE 


Senator Frerevson. How many of these freshmen follow through 
and finish the course? What i is the percentage ? 

General Mizron. We got 27.98 percent of our college freshmen last 
year, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. That is not very large. 
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General Mirron. No, sir, but in that loss you have your academic 
attrition. Further loss occurs at the MS II-MS III junction from 
the fact that in 184 institutions the MS I and MS II (basic) course 
is required, while the MS III and MSIV (advanced) course is elective. 


HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Senator Fereuson. Do you havea high school program ¢ 

General Miiton. Yes, sir; we do, 

Senator Ferauson. What is the high school program costing ¢ 

General Miuron. The high school program across the board—in 
cluding MI and MJC—costs us about $6,200,000, which includes ap- 
proximately $1,000,000 chargeable to reserve funds, and approxi- 
mately $5,200,000 chargeable to Regular Army funds for instructors. 

Senator Ferguson. How many of your high school boys continue 
then and finally go through the whole college course as ROTC? 

General Mitron. Senator, I do not have the answer to that, because 
we have adopted the rule that when they graduate from high school, 
they are free to go to any one of the three services. 

Senator Frercuson. You do not know, then, how many of the high 
school reserves go on to ROTC in college. 

General Minton. No, sir. We do know that about 52 percent go on 
into college after they finish high school, but that is the only per- 
centage I can furnish you. 

Senator Frerauson. Very well. Is that all you wanted to give us? 
General Minton. Yes, sir. 


















Army NatrionaL GUARD 


JUSTIFICATION 





Senator Frerauson. Next is the Army National Guard. We will 
insert the justification in the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 











CLASSIFICATION SCHEDULE, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 





Amounts available for obligation 














| | | 
‘ Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1952 | 1953 1954 
ieiienscclatiteeitehgpasiinmitanaadtintinianilnd: icdhanaad  USevee ee hor ved 
Appropriation or estimate...............-.......--.<-..- ‘ $202, 982, 000 | $153, 300, 000 $211, 273, 00 
Transferred to | | 
‘Military personnel, Army,” pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 Jie — 20, 500, 000 
“Maintenance and operations, Army,’’ pursuant to 63 













Stat. G66....<a« etetndohhnnctendebtee - ~ 168, 300 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate ; ‘ ‘ 202, 813, 700 132, 800, 000 211, 273, 000 
Prior year balance available aime ‘ 54, 478, 589 77, 397, 032 
Balance transferred to 
“Military construction, Army civilian components,” 






pursuant to 63 Stat. 585 — 2, 650, 000 
“Military personnel, Army,’’ pursuant to 66 Stat. 79 . —11, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 696, 550 445, 379 









Total available for obligation . ‘ 255, 338, | 839 199, 242, 411 211, 273, CO) 
Balance available in subsequent year —77, 397, 032 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings , ‘ — ~%, 249, 338 | —23, 059, 411 



















Obligations incurred ‘. 74, 692, 176, 183, 000 211, 273, 000 
Comparative transfer to “‘Maintenance and operations, 


pgp eae 7 —1, 409, 072 ~1, 913, 200 


469 











Total obligations. 173, 283, 397 17 4, 269, 800 211, 273, 00 
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Obligations by activities 


Description Actual, 1942 


DIRECT OFPLIGATIONS 


1. Military personnel costs 

2. Maintenance and operations 

3. Procurement 

4. Salaries and expenses, National Guard Bureau 
5. Operation of facilities 


Total direct obligations. - 


ORLIGATIONS PAYARLE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Military personnel costs 
Maintenance and operations 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations * ‘ | 173, 283, 397 74, 269, 800 


Senator Fercuson. Will you proceed please, General Abendroth? 

General ABENDRoTH. Thank you, sir. The Army National Guard 
estimates for fiscal year 1954 contemplates a personnel strength in- 
crease of 35,000, beginning with 265,000 and ending with a 300,000 
strength, and a unit increase of 220, beginning with 5,160 and ending 
with 5,380 units. 

The increase of 220 units will be accomplished by the reorganization 
of the 37th Infantry Division and 44th Infantry Division, now on 
active duty, to State status under the provisions of Public Law 461, 
82d Congress. ‘The reorganization of the 2 divisions will complete 
the return of 1,675 National Guard units to State status that were 
called to active duty as a result of the Korean incident. The Nation 
can be iy of the service rendered by these units while on active 
duty. The National Guard has again demonstrated its value as a 
peacetime force that is always available for any emergency which 
may face our Nation. 

The manpower necessary to attain the end strength will come from 
recruitng in the 17 to 1814 years of age group, National Guard per- 
sonnel returning from active service and from selective service per- 
sonnel with a Reserve service obligation. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Provision is made in these estimates for a training program con- 
sisting of the following: 48 armory drills with attendance rates of 92 
percent for officers and 83 percent for enlisted men; 15 days’ summer 
field training with attendance rates of 95 percent for officers and 93 
percent for enlisted men; and a school program to train junior officers 
in leadership and as instructors, and senior grade officers for com- 
mand and staff positions. The percentages as stated reflect the in 
creasing personnel participation in the training programs in fiscal 

year 1953 and speaks highly of the present membership in the National 
Gu ird. There is every reason to believe that this trend will continue 
in fiscal year 1954. The requirements for the training programs, in 
clude pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, individual clothing, an¢ 
uniform allowances. 
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Provision is also made in these estimates for the acquisition of 
individual equipment for the members of the National Guard, repair 
parts, supplies, and services required for the maintenance and opera 
tion of equipment in the units, which are increased over the fiscal year 
1953 requirement due to the greater personnel strength and increase 
in the number of units. Also provided is additional purchases of 
training-aid items to permit adequate antiaircraft training at sum- 
mer camps, and an increase in the procurement of ammunition re 
quired for training purposes, due to the increased personnel strength 
and the additional units. 


STATE CIVILIAN-EMPLOYEE PROGRAM 


The State civilian-employee program through which the Federal] 
Government financially assists the States has been increased in fiscal 
year 1954 to provide the necessary support consistent with the overall 
increases in the National Guard program. These employees provide 
the services in connection with the maintenance and operation of 
Federal equipment issued to the National Guard, such as weapons, 
vehicles, aircraft, radios, and radar; the administration of units; and 
property and funding accountability. 

Requirements for the operation of such facilities as maintenance 
shops, motor-vehicle storage buildings, warehouses, and rifle ranges 
are slightly reduced when compared to fiscal year 1953. There is, 
however, a small increase for opening, operating, and closing of sum- 
mer training camps, both State and Federal, in order to provide for 
the additional trainees. 

Salaries and expenses for the National Guard Bureau provide for a 
slight decrease in the overall program. Changes in personnel assign 
ments to meet new requirements are being accomplished through re- 
organization to remain within the total military and civilian posi 
tions authorized. 

We are engaged in the process of training, equipping, maintaining, 
and strengthening the Army National Guard and are at the same time 
engaged in reconstituting the units returning from active duty. The 
job is progressing satisfactorily considering the limited source from 
which the National Guard is able to obtain its manpower. We ask 
your continued support for our program. 


ANTICIPATED MONTHLY INCREASES 


Senator Frreauson. Will you give us the facts on what your antici- 
pated monthly increase was during the first 6 months of 1953? 

General Asenprorn. Our net gain has been approximately 2,000 
per month for the first 6 months and a gain between six and seven 
thousand a month in the last 6 months. 

Senator Frrevson. That is your actual accomplishment, but what 
did you anticipate ? 

General AnenprorH. For 1953? 

Senator Frreuson. Yes. 

General Anenprorn. 300,000 end strength. 

Senator Frrevson. You anticipated 300,000, and how many did 
you get? 

General Anenprorn. 265,000 end strength. 

(The following information was supplied.) 
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The anticipated end strength of 300,000 was based upon the reorganization of 
National Guard units within a month after their return from active duty. In 
many cases there was a delay of several months before these units were federally 
recognized, due to key officers having to establish their personal business prior 
to becoming active in Nationa! Guard affairs; reorganization of State plans; and, 
in some cases, relocation of units. The program has greatly advanced in the last 
6 months of fiscal year 1953 with a net strength gain of approximately 50,000 
during the year. This compares favorably with a requested strength increase 
of 35,000 for fiscal year 1954 

Senator Frercuson. Are those monthly increases, or is that your 
total ? 

General ABeNnbrorH. That is our total. 

Senator Fereuson. I am trying to get your monthly anticipated 
increases, and then what your mney actual increases were. Will 
you put that in the record in this place 

General ABENpRoTH. Yes, s 

(The information referred to - hellunes 


f 


Army National Guard strength increases fiscal year 1958 


July 1952_. 

August . 

Septem ber_. 

October 

November... —_ = 
in cn shacticiannthinmanan 


Total 


1954 PROJECTED INCREASE 


Senator Ferauson. Then give the same information on the last half 
of 1953, and what the projected increase for 1954 is. 

General ApenproTH. I think I can give you that. 

Senator Ferguson. Will you submit it at the same time? 

General Anenproru. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Then also give us the figure that has been 
revised, if you have made any revision on your experience of last year. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Will you give us those, and the monthly an- 
tic ipated as well as the monthly actual ? 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 


83872—53—pt. 1——59 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Army National Guard strength increases fiscal year 1953—January to June 


Anticipated Actual 


7, 407 


January 
5, 681 


February 
March 9, 210 
A pril 6, 106 
May 6, 107 
June 3, 731 


Total ioe 38, 242 


Fiscal year 1953 total 82, 000 


Based on special reports from State adjutants general 
2? National Guard Bureau mechine record run 
Estimate based on partial State report 
‘Estimated by National Guard Bureau 


NOTE rhe anticipated increase of 82,000 in fiscal year 1953 provided for an end strength of 300,000 
actual increase (or estimate) of 49,865 provides for an end strength of 265,000 


Fiscal year 1954, strength increase projection, Army National Guard budget 
justification, dated January 19538 


1953—July a 600 | 1954—February 
August oe 700 | March 
September 800 April 
October : 1, 350 | May to 
November 1,150] June___ ; sible dleix)'Pay OOO 
December —.-~--~- ; 1, 000 | a 
3906S wncmcineonenane 1,7 Total .. 18, 000 


Nore.—The fiscal year 1954 initial anticipated increase of 18,000 provided fo1 
a beginning strength of 282,000 and a closing strength of 300,000. 


Fiscal year 1954, strength increase projection, Army National Guard revised 
budget justification, dated May 1953 


19538—July ¢ . 1, 200/ 1954—February —- i . 5,100 
August — ‘ . ee March ___-- a 5, 800 
September ‘ 1, GOO | REE ciegircbintases 3, 600 
October - 2, 700 | May 2,800 
November 2, 300 | June . 2,000 
December___-~~- —_ 2, 000 —_—— 

1954—January____ ugdaiits a OOO ROA Ratios acieein SOO OOO 

NOTE The fiseal year 1954 revised strength increase of 35,000 provides for a beginnin 

strength of 265,000 and a closing strength of 300,000, 


ResEARCH AND DevELOPMENT 


STATEMENT OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; AND MAJ. GEN. K. D. NICHOLS, CHIEF, RESEARCH AND 


DEVELOPMENT 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frreuson. Next is “Research and development,” Army 
We will insert the justification in the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 
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\I 


wropriation or estimate 
insferred (pursuant to ¢ 
‘Army training” 
“Chemical service, Army 
Contingenctes of the Army 
“Engineer service, Army 
Finance service, Army 
**Medical and hospital departme 
‘Ordnance service and supplic 
“Quartermia vice, Arm 
“Signal service of the Army” 
‘Transportation service, Army 
ransferred from ‘‘Emergency fund, Department of De 
pursuant to Public Laws 1 ind 488 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
rior year balance available 
talance transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat 
Chemical service, Army” 
“Ordnance service and supplies, Ar 
Quartermaster serv ice Ari 
“Signal service of the Arm 
teimbursements from other ace 
Potal available f l io 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, estimated savin 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent 


Obligations ineurred 
Comparative transfer from 


Army” 


Total obligations 


Obligations by activities 


DIRECT OBLIGATION 


Land combat materiel and techniques 

Air defense materiel and techniques 
Airborne landing, amphibious, and supply 

nance materiel and techniques 

Atomic, biological, and chemical warf. 
Personnel, intelligence, and planning 
Supporting research and other operat 
Boards, testing and advisory 


Total direct obligations 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM 
OTHER ACCOUNTS 


Land combat materiel and techniques 

Atomic, biological, and chemical-warfare materiel 
Personnel, intelligence, and planning operations 
Supporting research and other operations 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 


Total obligations 


is, 


4,7 


423 


1954 


679, 000 
000 


1, OO 
687, 000 
U7, OM 
134, 000 


O89, 000 


10, O00 
231, 600 
25, 000 


266, 6010 


136, 600 


000 
000 


000 
0 
000 
100 
000 


000 
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Senator Frrevuson. Do you wish to make a statement, General 
Honnen ¢ 

General Honnen. General Nichols, Director of our Research and 
Development, will make the statement. 

Senator Frrcuson. Please proceed, sit 

General Nicnoxis. The Army research and development progran 
has been presented to you in a document that breaks the program dowi 
into operational categories that are directly related to the mission 
of the Army. Moreover, by this breakdown we can demonstrate 
that the emphasis placed on various parts of the program has an im 
mediate relationship to urgent operational requirements. 

In addition to funds for that part of the program for which I an 
responsible, funds have also been included for the research and devel 
opment programs of the Armed Forces special weapons project an 
the National Security Agency. ‘These funds are carried in the Army 
budget to facilitate administration. For this part of the progran 
representatives of these two organizations are prepared to present thei 
programs to you at the completion of the Army research and devel 
opment program. 

OBJECTIVE OF PROGRAM 


The overall objective of the Army research and development pro 
gram is to maintain a technical superiority of our Army over that of 
our potential enemies. We do not aim to match man for man the mili 
tary manpower of the Communist countries nor do we feel it most 
economical just to quantitatively match their military armament 
Stated another way, our intention is to make the maximum applicatio1 
of our technical skills in order that the American soldier can defeat 
a greater number of the enemy. Our effort is to defeat the enemy 
superiority in manpower by utilizing better weapons and _ better 
techniques and, at the same time, to devote every effort to minimiz 
the losses of American manpower. 

In achieving this overall objective we must pay particular attentio 
to cost effectiveness. We recognize that it is not within the potentia! 
of our Nation to provide every type of weapon in the numbers and 
quality that science and the man in uniform can dream up. Fo 
every weapon we must balance carefully the cost against what it cai 
achieve Part of this effort results in cheaper weapons. For example, 
we are constantly striving as a part of product improvement to lowe: 
the cost of production. Tn other cases we are atte mpting to improv 
a weapon in order that it can do a job that cannot be done by an exist 
ing weapon. ‘This may result in increased costs but yet make the 
overall cost of war less than if we used an inferior weapon that. will 
not accomplish its purpose. A third area in which cost effectiveness 
plays a most important part is in the research and development 01 
more revolutionary types of weapons. 


COST DECISIONS 


I would like to give you examples of these three categories involving 
cost. effectiveness decisions. As an illustration of product improve 
ment wherein research and development has resulted in lower costs 
I would like to cite the example of development of field telephone wire 
Even in peacetime for training and maneuvers we expend considerable 
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quantities of teleplions wire. Under present conditions with a war 
going on in Korea, we are procuring telephone wire at a rate of ap- 
proximately 40,000 ere per menth. Tele »phone wire not only costs 
money but requires large quantities of steel, copper, and rubber. Also, 
the laying of telephone wire in the field involves considerable man- 
power. Up until the time the Korean war started we met our needs 
with old stocks of World War II telephone wire. However, as we 
needed to procure new quantities we were able to utilize the result of 
research and development to place in production a new wire that not 
only was cheaper than the old wire but it also was considerably lighter. 
Phe field telephone wire we are now producing can now be laid by 1 
man instead of the 2 that used to be required to carry a half mile coil 
of field wire. The cost of this new wire as compared to the old is _29 
ciently lower to indicate that since this new wire has been placed i 
production we have saved over $100 million. ‘The wire, in addition to 
being cheaper in dollars and utilizing less manpower to handle in the 
field, also does a better job. It can be used for longer distances and 
results in clearer messages. ‘This is the type of improvement that we 
would like to achieve all the time. We not only achieved lower costs 
but we have a better product. This is our ideal. It was not very 
difficult to make the decision to substitute this wire for the old wire as 
idditional procurement became necessary. 

A more difficult decision in product improvement is involved when 
research and development produces a new weapon that does a better 
job but, in turn, costs more than the old to produce. A typical exam 
ple of this type of research and development is the tank. We ended 
the last war with the Pershing medium tank in production. Subse- 
quent to World War IT we have modified this tank and improved it 
with successive models being called the M-46 and the M47. Old 
tanks were reworked for each of these models. The T-48 is a com- 
pletely new tank incorporating all improvements. The result has 
been an increase in price for each of these successive models. Much 
of this increase, however, has been due to increased costs of labor 
and material since World War Il. However, there is no question 
that the T-48 will do a far better job of meeting and defeating the 
JS-3 than the original Pershing. It has better ballistic armor, has 
better power-weight ratio which gives it greater speed and mobility, 
and it has greater firepower. It has 4 men in its crew instead of 5 
It also requires less training time due to improvements in control. 
This example illustrates product improvement that costs slightly 
more money but it was necessary if we are to achieve our overall ob- 
jective of enabling American manpower to defeat greater numbers 
of the enemy. A second best weapon can only achieve victory with 
overwhelming numbers. We believe that the higher quality of the 
American tank not only is cheaper in the long run in dollars but also 
far cheaper in loss of American manpower. 

The types of decision which I have illustrated involving product 
improvement are not to difficult to make. Similar decisions are made 
by industrial manufacturers every year in determining just what 
changes they make in their products. Competition requires the in- 
dustrial manufacturer to give greater value per dollar. In meeting 
our competition we have, in addition to dollars, the question of saving 
human lives. 
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GUIDED MISSILES 


More difficult decisions are faced when we are treating with new 
weapon development that may include revolutionary new ideas and 
new concepts of use. A typical example of this type of research 
and development is the field of guided missiles. In such a field we 
start with a study of new technology and basic component develop- 
ment. We lack not only a knowledge of just what can be done but 
we have no battlefield experience for comparison with older weapons. 
In our research and development program we must not only develop 
these new weapons but we must obtain, both theoretically and from 
proving ground data, sufficient information to evaluate these new 
weapons and compare their cost effectiveness with older and more 
familiar weapons. In the case of air defense missiles we are finding 
that such a missile as the NIKE not only makes it possible to defeat 
aircraft at speeds and altitudes that conventional armament cannot 
defeat but it does its portion of the job at a reduced cost in dollars 
and manpower for comparable effectiveness. In discussing this mis 
sile in detail later, I shall illustrate these facts. 

In the case of ground-to-ground missiles, in addition to research 
and development for developing the missile itself, we must utilize 
the Army Combat Development Group to do research and development 
of new doctrines and techniques that will be required in order to 
utilize these weapons to maximum effectiveness. 


BATTLEFIELD SURVEILLANCE 


Another example involving more revolutionary ideas is that of 
the program for improving our battlefield surveillance within the 
Army. This program is required as the result of new weapons that 
are being perfected and will be discussed in the detailed defense of 
the budget. 


COST EFFECTIVENESS DECISIONS 


In making such cost effectiveness decisions as I have illustrated, we 
cannot rely sole ly on paper studies. In order to get sufficient data 
we may have to carry a weapon system forward to the prototype stage 
in order to obtain sufficient accurate data to permit a proper decision 
on the overall cost effectiveness of the weapon. Such cost effectiveness 
studies should be continued throughout the development period, begin 
ning with paper studies and if at any time it is clearly indicated that 
the weapon does not meet the test of competition, it should be rejected. 
The cost effectiveness decisions involved in the research and de ‘velop 
ment program are not as important as those involved at the time a 


weapon is placed in production. Frequently it is desirable to carr) 
parallel ap mended forward to the point when two weapons can be 
compared more precisely. The toughest decision is when we meet 


the prob lem of a p yhased rep rlacement of a L previously usable y weapol 
that has been made obsolete either by the fact that the new weapo! 
just. developed is sufficiently cheaper to warrant replacing the olde: 
materiel or it represents the improvement in effectiveness that. may b 
required to defeat an improved enemy weapon. For such a decisio1 
we must consider not only the unit cost and the effectiveness of the 
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weapon but we must consider the stocks m har d, the tooling costs for 
producing the new weapon, and the time factors that result from our 
analysis of enemy intelligence. Generally, the funds involved in a 
production decision are 10 to 100 times the funds involved in the pre 
liminary research and development decisions. ( nity a tin ely researt h 
and development program will make available adequate data to make 
such a decision correctly when necessary. 

In developing the defense for the proposed budget for our researt h 
and development program, I would like to emphasize that with approx 
imately 2,000 individual studies or development efforts in this pro 
gram, it is impracticable to explain each and every one of these efforts 
to you, but in the classified portion of our defense I shall try to place 
the whole program in its proper perspective and give you the high- 
lights of those efforts which are most important and I shall also try 


to illustrate in greater detail what suecess we have had in tying our 
program closely to our operational requirements and the success we 
have had in trying to achieve maximum cost effectiveness. I should 
now like to proceed with the classified portiol of my presentation, 


OBLIGATED CARRYOVER 


Senator Fercuson. Do you have an obligated carryover, and if so, 
how much ? 

General Nicnois. We are carrying over from 1953 by directive of 
the Secretary of Defense, $25 million. We could have obligated that 
if we had gone ahead with our original plans. 

Senator Ferguson. What was it when you started in 1953? 

General Nicuots. We had $440 million in our appropriation for 
1953. We are carrying over $25 million of that to 1954. 

Senator Frereuson. That is unobligated ? 

General Nicuouis. No, sir. We will have all of our fiseal year 1953 
funds obligated except some that we are intentionally carrying over 
by directive of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Ferauson. That $25 million is not obligated ? 

General Nicuois. That is right. 

Senator Frrcuson. The other is all obligated ? 

General Nicnors. We expect it to be all obligated. 

Senator Ferguson. What will that be? 

General Nicuors. There was an addition here of $7,870,000 from 
reserve funds making a total of $422,870,000. We received $440 million 
from Congress, and we received an additional amount from the reserve 
funds of the Secretary of Defense. 

Senator Frrevson. How much? 

General NicHots. $7.870.000. 

Senator Henprickson. What is the second item? 

General Nicnots. We had at the start $440 million and added 
$7,780,000, then deducted $25 million to holdover. This leaves us 
$422.870,000 for the total direct obligations, 1953. 

Senator Frrevson. So when you started your year of 1953, what 
was your carryover ? , 

General Nicnors. Zero. At that time it was l-year funds. 1953 
started no year funds. In 1952, we had 1-year funds. We changed 
from 1952 to 1953 from 1-year funds to no year funds. 
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Senator Fercuson. That is where there was no carryover ? 

General Nicuoxs. That is right. 

Senator Ferauson. And then you began * with the carryover ¢ 

General Nicnors. This is the first year we are allowed to carry over 
on the basis on no year funds, 

Senator Fercuson. You say this is $422 less the $25 million ? 

General Nicuors. That includes it. The $25 million is already taken 
off from that. 

Senator Ferauson. That represents work that has been ordered. 

General Nicnots. That is right. 

Senator Fereuson. But not performed. 

General Nicnows. That is right. 


WORK GIVEN TO BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Senator Frreauson. Do you give to the Bureau of Standards any 
work ? 

General Nicrrors. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How much have you given them ¢ 

General Nicnors. I can get you the exact figure. The amount of 
money last year was $26 million in round numbers. 

Senator Frreuson. Is there any work there that is allotted but not 
performed ¢ 

General Srmon. There are obligated funds on contract where the 
contracts are still running; yes, sir. 

General Nicnoxs. I might explain the Bureau of Standards setup, 
Mr. Chairman. During the war they started in on this fuse work, 
and as a result of having an organization in being, they were included 
during World War II to do this type of work for use for the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. We have continued with that arrangement on 
the basis of an existing organization. It is presently under survey 
by the Department of Defense, and the Department of Commerce, to 
see if we should maké a change in this setup. There are some argu 
ments for continuing it as it is, and there are other arguments for 
shifting it over to the Army to carry as an organization. That is 
under investigation at the present time. Whichever way we run it 
we still need the work to be done. 


EMPLOYEE CEILING 


Senator Frreuson. You have a ceiling on the number of employees? 

General Nicnois. Generally, yes, sir. In setting our ceiling it is set 
for the Army as a whole, and on the basis of our plans the Army allo- 
cates a certain number in each technical service to R. and D. 

Senator Frreuson. We put a limit of 500,000. Have you any ar- 
rangement with the corporations that could carry on the work now 
to avoid that ceiling? 

General Nicnots. Not directly to avoid it. We generally try to 
farm out a large proportion of our work in R. and D. on the premise 
that you can get a type of talent in industry and universities that is 
not easy to recruit for the Government, nor can you do it to the full 
extent. We try to carry a balance between the amount of work done 
in Government laboratories and the amount done by industry. 
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Senator Ferauson. How much have you increased the amount which 
has enabled you to avoid the ceiling? Not whether you did it for that 
purpose but how many millions of dollars have you let out on contract 
that you could have let the other way ? 

General Nicuors. It varies in each technical service. The figure 
is about 85 percent for Army Ordnance. 

General Srwon. I can give you very good figures for Ordnance. 

General Nicnors. The Chemical Corps and Quartermaster have a 
much smaller percentage. 

Senator Fercuson. Will you give us all the figures, what you have 
on contract, and what you do yourselves, and then what you are doing 
through other Government agencies ? 

General Nrcnots. Yes, s 


(The information AGieted to follows:) 


Analysis of research and development prograr 


A Facilities operated by the rey 
ing bureau, technical serv 
command 

B Other facilities of the Depart 
ment reporting 

© Other Departmer 
facilities 

Facilities 
wencie 
Industrial contractors 
Universities and nonprofit insti 
tutions 


INCREASING CONTRACT WORK 


GENERAL Nicuous. Actually, without regard to the ceiling. 


been urging as Chief of R. and D. in the Army that we do a e 
percentage of our work under contract on the premise that we c: 
start a project with industry, and if it fails, we can stop it, and they 
have the worry about the personnel. Whereas with civil-service 
personnel, we have to worry about replacing them. We can also 
utilize industrial talent to better advantage that way. 

Senator Frereuson. Does this rule in personnel apply to these re 
search men, that is, the rule of bumping? 

General Nicno.s. Civil service ? 

Senator Frrcuson. Does the bumping rule apply to your people? 

General Nicnors. The regulation applies. 

Senator Fercuson. How can you apply that rule? 

General Nicnots. It is most difficult. 

Senator Frercuson. A man may be research man in a particular 
line, and know nothing about any other line. 

General Nicuots. That is right. 

Senator Frerauson. How can you allow him to go down into some 
other line that he is not skilled in at all ? 

Colonel Brerrs. The bumping does not require that sort of action, 
Mr. Senator. If the job is carefully described to fit a particular re- 
search individual, the mere fact that there is a man a grade higher 
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who must be reduced in his grade, does not necessarily permit that man 
to replace a man in a job for which the higher grade individual is not 
qualified. He has to be qnalifed for the job in order to bump the other 
man, 

JOB DESCRIPTIONS 


Senator Fercuson. Are your job descriptions made so strict that a 
man cannot insist that he go down into some place he is not qualified ? 

Colonel Berrs. Our effort is to describe the jos so accurately so 
that the man who can meet the job description can fill the position 
adequately. 

General Nicrois. But even though we make the effort, it makes it 
difficult, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Frereauson. That is the reason I asked you whether the 
bumping rule was in effect there. 

General Nicuous. For example, if you cut down in something in- 
volving physics, to improve something involving chemistry, you have 
clean-cut cases. But on this technical work that is one of our difficul 
ties in operating Government laboratories. That is why I feel we 
must have a balance. That is one of the arguments for having a bal 
ance betwen what is done in Government laboratories and industries 
and universities. 

Senator Frercuson. Who has the power to determine that a certain 
rt search project does not have prospects of paying off, and it is 
stopped ? 

General Nicuots. I do, sir 

Senator Frercuson. Th: at is your job? 

General Nicuots. Yes, s 

Senator Frercuson. Do you ever do that? 

General Nicuots. Yes, s 

Senator FErGuson. ~—thes ‘aon 


REVIEW BOARD 


General Nicnois. For example, in making up this particular pro- 
gram, we have come out with a total of $395 million. We started with 
a number of projects offered which totaled about $550 million. We 
have a review board in the Army for the purpose ‘of going through 
those projects. I am chairman of that board. It consists of people 
from G-1, 2, 3, and 4, and the Army Field Forces, for making up a 
budget. I call that board to review the program. 

In this case we cut it ourselves from the number of projects offered 
by the Technical Services from about something between $550 and 
£600 million to $475 million. That was the Truman budget. That was 
subsequently cut to $395 million. 

To come down to that figure, we had to serutinize our projects and 
eliminate the less promising. The least promising are those which are 
failing or where we feel a requirement is not quite as important as 
another. We have to do it in order to get the higher priority work 
included. 

Senator Frercuson. The difficulty, as I see it, is that this word “re 
search” hecomes a magic word. 

General Nicuots. That is right. 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Senator Frrevson. It really works magic he 1 the Hill. You 
can get almost anything if you just call it rese: . Then you can even 
iid it by adding the word “development” he end of it. 
eally fearful of those two words when it nes to approp! 
because I know the great magic of the words. We | 
forward. We cannot stand still 
question of whether or not we really 


that some things should have prio 
. future time that might develop be 

forth. There is a lot of money bell 

find out and I found that there were 

all over the Government. 

General Nicnuoxs. That is right, 

Senator Frrcuson. That is in research and development. When 
you tried to get the departments to tell you as what was developed 
in the past year out of the money, you found very little. That is why 
| think somebody has got to take this job, 

General Nicnoxs. I can give you my personal opinion on this, which 
I have recommended to the Secretary and Chief of Staff in the past 
year. I personally have felt that for neem dollar return on our 
money, we could justify the $475 million budget. Of course, not on 
every project do you get a dollar back, because some fail. If you 
could predict the answer ahead of time, you would not have to do 
research. 

Senator Fercuson. If you could stop the strain— 

General Nicos. Then you get more for your money. On the sue 
cessive reductions, I feel we are now down to where we are really 
reaching the point where we are cutting into good hard flesh, and 
in some cases bone, on the possible returns from the overall effort. 
In other words, if you ask, “Are you getting an adequate ret 
per dollar for what you put in R. and D.?”—I say we are getting 
adequate return, but at this level of effort we are getting down to 
the point where we are neglecting important fields. 

Senator Frrauson. Are you able to watch this development? 

General Nicnous. Yes, sir 

Senator Frrauson. Do you keep it out of production because that 
is a very costly thing? 

General Nicuois. The most costly situation is when you are forced 
into production before you have your development done. 

i itor Fercuson. Yes, sir. 

General Nicuots. Mr. Keller, who is Director of Guided Missiles, 
had to crash certain programs. 

Senator Frreuson. That is why I am asking these q 

General NICHOLS. I would like to vO off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Frercuson. You do not want to get into production before 
you are ready ? 


inh 
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CRASHED PROGRAMS 


General Nicnors. That is right. Of course, at the beginning of 
the Korean war, we crashed many programs.to get something out 
of R. and D. 

Senator Feravuson. You mean by crashing 

General Nicuois. Production concurrent with R. and D. We are 
doing very little of that today. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Nrcrots. You should take it in orderly steps. Each time 
you prove a point, you should move on promptly, then you are pre 
pared to move on further as you make progress. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you find now that in the programs outlined 
by the Secretary of Defense that there is an attempt to do that very 
thing ? 

General Nicnors. There is; yes, sir. 

Senator Frravson. Do you approve and go along with that kind 
of a program ¢ 

General Nicuois. | would say for the bulk of our work we should 
go along with that type of program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Nicuors. In the field of air defense we should be crashing 
some programs. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


Promorion OF Riete Pracricr 


STATEMENTS OF COL. JAMES F. STRAIN, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, 
NBPRP; AND JAN S. BILENSKI, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER, 


NBPRP. 


JUSTIFICATLON 


Senator Frercuson. Next is “Promotion of rifle practice, Army.” 
We will insert the justification in the record at this point. 
(The justification referred to follows :) 


PROMOTION OF Riri® Practice, ARMY 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 


1952 1953 1954 
} | 
| 
Appropriation or estimate | $130, 000 $100, 000 $100, 00K 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 36 
Obligations incurred 129, 964 100, 000 100, 00 
i 


Obligations by activities 


‘ | : [0K9 Estimate, | Estimate 
Description Actual, 1952 | 1953 1954 


1, Civilian rifle clubs $90. 059 $59, 180 $59, 451 
2. Approval of sales 16. 218 17. 700 18. 077 
3. Administration 23. 687 2%, 120 29 4f 

Obligations incurred 129, 964 100. 000 100. Of 
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Senator Ferguson. Do you have a statement on this item, General ? 

General Honnen. Colonel Strain, who is the Director of this pro- 
gram, Mr, Chairman, will speak on this. 

Senator Frrcuson. Proceed, Colonel Strain. 

Colonel Srrain. The program for the promotion of rifle practice 
among able-bodied citizens of the United States is conducted in ac 
cordance with the provisions of section 113 of the National Defense 
Act of 1916, and of the act of June 7, 1924, which directs that the 
Secretary of the Army shall, within the limits of appropriations made 
from time to time by Congress, and in accordance with reasonable 
rules and regulations approved by him upon the recommendation of 
the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, authorize and 
provide for— 

AUTHORIZATIONS AND PROVISIONS 


(a4) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, maintenance, 
and management of matches or competitions in the use of such arms, 
and the issuance in connection therewith of the necessary arms, am 
munition, targets, and other necessary supplies and appliances, and 
the award to competitors of trophies, prizes, badges, and other 
insignia. 

(6) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association, at cost to the 
Gover comand. andl | issue to clubs organized for practice with rifled arms, 
under the direction of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and other supplies and 
pliances hecessary for target pract le ©. 

(c) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including provision for the necessary exXpenses thereof and 
of its members. 

(d) Procurement of necessary materials, supplies, appliances, tro 
phies, prizes, badges, and other insignia, clerical and other services, 
and labor. 

Funds in the amount of $100,000 are requested for the costs of ad- 
ministering the program in fiscal year 1954 as outlined in the justifica 
tions. Aanmunition, targets, and ain expendable supplies formerly 
available in free allowances to rifle clubs will no longer be issued, but 
may be purchased by clubs, 


CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS AND SCHOOLS 


Approximately 3,200 civilian rifle clubs and schools, with a total 
membership of 154,000, are presently enrolled under this program 
with Government aid and conduct training in rifle marksmanship 
through the firing of military qualification courses and in rifle com 
petitions and matches. The growth of participation in the program 
is shown by the increase from 1,600 rifle clubs prior to World War II 
to 3,200 clubs at the present time. 

This program has been carried out over a period of years under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Army by the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, composed of representatives of all the 
armed services, the Reserves, the National Rifle Association, and civil- 
lan representatives. It is believed that the promotion of rifle practice 
among able-bodied citizens is a material contribution to our prepared- 
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ness for national defense through the training of boys and young men 
for future service in the Armed Forces, the State guards, and other 
defense agencies, and through the development of instructors in rifle 
marksmanship. 

REVISED BUDGET 


Senator Frreuson. I notice that the revised budget is $100 million; 
is that right? 

Colonel Srrar. $100,000. 

Senator Frrauson. $100,000 ¢ 

Colonel Srrarin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. We are not getting as many letters this year as 
we previously did. What is happening to your organization ? 

Colonel Srrarn. The letters last year were the result of a campaign 
by the National Rifle Association, a civilian organization, very old and 
long established, through their membership and clubs and officials, that 
they feared that the appropriation was about to be left out. We had no 
hand in that whatever. 

Senator Frrcuson. They did quite a job. 

General Honnen. It cost more than $100,000. 

Senator Frrevson.. I think they could have bought all the cartridges 
with the stamps they purchased, and the cost of the telegrams. I think 
we better turn this over to them as a private enterprise system. I think 
they would do marvelous ly with it. 


ASSISTANCE TO CIVILIAN RIFLE CLUBS 


Colonel Srrary. The National Board can provide certain assistance 
to the civilian rifle clubs, and their members, that the National Rifle 
Association cannot. We furnish assistance in the way of loan of arms, 
and other items. We furnish recognitaion of the qualification firing 
done by thousands of these civilians throughout the country, by giving 
them medals, badges, and other recognition. 

Senator l’ercuson. How much good do you find this does when they 
actually come into training ? 

Colonel Srrarn. In connection with training ? 

Senator Frrauson. Yes. When you get them in, these boys who 
have some experience in this rifle practice, how much good does it do 
that you find ¢ 

Colone] Srrain. We feel that the individual who has had marks 
manship instruction in this program, which is an old and long estab- 
lished program, is a useful individual upon induction into the service 
because he not only knows how to shoot, which many of the inductees 
do not, but he is usful as an assistant instructor. He is also in many 
cases suitable material for a noncommissioned officer. 

Senator Ferauson. What is the age that you usually get in this rifle 
practice that you are going to use this $100,000 for ¢ 


AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERS 


Colonel Srrarn. Our total membership, Senator, of approximately 
154,000 individuals who are participating in this program, which is a 
portion of perhaps roughly half of the total membership of the 
National Rifle Association, who also engage in marksmanship, over 
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AU.000 are boys bet ween the ages of 12 and 18. The marksmanship 
training they receive in small-bore practice, caliber 22 rifle, we think is 
a very valuable preparation. 

Senator Frereuson. I agree with you on that. 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. As to the approximately 100,000 men, 
among the se nior me ‘mbe ‘rship are men who en gage in hunt ng, but 
the requirements of our program are that the club in return for 
having been furnished rifles and other accessories, and equipment 
for marksmanship practice, targets and ammunition when available, 
are required to conduct training in sania) marksmanship. We r 
quire them to submit reports of their firing activities and it ist 
include the firing of Army qualification courses. They are receiving 
instruction in military marksmanship. 


ORGANIZATION OF HOME RESERV! 


Senator Fercuson. Has anyone ever tried to organize a home re 
serve, the SO called and they are cle r hunters, ‘ it Various people 
of that nature? 

Colonel Strain. I would say t! \ 
be set up for the State guard, which prob 
yond the limits of the draft age or enlistment ag 
much use made of the marksman who is a hunter 


shooter, one of these chaps who enjoys voing Yr to competi 


matches of which there are a great number throughout t] 

Senator Frrauson. meee are very many of them. 

Colonel Strain. Yes, s 

Senator Fereuson. eee control the members! 
is that controlled by the club itself? 

Colonel Srrarn. The requirement by the Army is that in order to 
be accepted by us as an organized c ivilian rifle club, they must have 
a minimum of 10 able-bodied male citizens. 

Senator Ferauson. Do you furnish the guns then? 

Colonel Strain, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. You furnish the guns? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir. The membership of the 
all the way from 10 to several hundred in certain cases. 

Senator Frereuson. Is the gun under the control of the club or di 
the member actually get the gun? 


BONDING OF CLUBS TO PROTECT GOVERNMENT 


Colonel Strain. Ordnance equipmen t, wl 
sued by ordnance arsenals to these clubs as soon : 

i bond which protects the Government from damage 
onaiant They pay for the bond. The individ 
bond as a prince ipal is a member of the club who has suf 

in the eyes of the bonding company to be accepted. 
the prince ipal on the bond are then responsible for this Governm: 
equipment and are compelled to return it to the Government 
eall, 

Senator Frercuson. The Government merely leases 
to these clubs. 


Ls 
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Colonel Strary. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Ferauson. And they have to return it? 

Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. They make their own rules. They have 
an organization and oflicials. They prescribe the procedures withi: 
their own club. 


RESOLUTIONS BY NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 


Senator Frravuson. 1 want to put some resolutions in by the Na 
tional Rifle Association. In this resolution it states: 

It is resolved that the members of the National Rifle Association of America 
in meeting assembled do hereby direct the officers and executive committee of 
the association to take such steps as are legal and proper to urge Congrese 
to amend section 118 of the National Defense Act of 1916 to the end that the 
promotion of marksmanship practice shall be the function of the Secretary of 
Defense, rather than the Secretary of the Army, 

What do you have to say about that? 

Colonel Srrarn. That issue has been raised before, and the propo al 
has been made several times. ‘The last time it was made, T believe wa 
when Mr. Johnson was Secretary of Defense. In each case, when 
that proposal was advanced by the National Rifle Association, the De 
partment of Defense saw no point in including in their supervised 
agencies, the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, and 
replied to that effect, that it seemed to be oper: ating satisfactor ily un 
der the supervision of the Secretary of the Army, and the Depart 
ment of the Army, and therefore they were not in favor of moving 
it up to the so-called Defense level. It is an idea of the National 
Rifle Association that there would be certain advantages to carrying 
this board, as an ageney under the supervision of the Department 
of Defense 

I personally do not see a great deal of value to it. The Army i 
the largest of the services which conduct marksmanship training. 
The Army is the largest of the services which conducts the training 

Reserves. The Army, therefore, has been the supp ly agencie 
chiefly the Ordnance Corps., for the issue of this equipment, and the 
Army is the most interested in the training of the citizens in mark 
manship prior to their use in the armed services, because they do more 
of it than anybody else. 

Senator Frravson. Thank you. 

(The resolutions referred to follow :) 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas the National Security Act of 1947 as amended established a Secre 
tary of Defense as the principal assistant and advisor to the President of the 
United States concerning all matters of national defense: and 

Whereas the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice is charged by 
law with the encouragement of rifle practice throughout the United States, par 
ticularly in the direction of qualifying as finished marksmen those individuals 
who may be called upon to serve in time of war; to encourage competition in 
markstvanship between teams and individuals; to collect funds for the estab 
lishment and maintenance of ranges and the issue of military rifles and ammu 
nition to those practicing thereat; to encourage indoor practice in armorie 
shooting halls, and other places, and to furnish plans, targets, ete., for that 
purpose; and to create a public sentiment in respect to the necessity of rifle 
practice as a means of national defense; and 
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Whereas the responsibilities of the National Board for the Promotion of R'tle 
Practice are nationwide in scope and embrace the encouragement of rifle practice 
among the great mass of civilians as well as the Reserve components and the 
several branches of the regular services; and 

Whereas it is the opinion of the National Rifle Association of America that 
a program of such magnitude can better be directed from the office of the Seer 
tary of Defense, than from that of the Secretary of the Army; therefore be it 

Resolved, Vhat the members of the National Rifle Association of America in 
meeting assembled do hereby direct the officers and the executive committee of 
the association to take such steps as are legal and proper to urge the Congress 
to amend section 115 of the National Defense Act of 1916 to the end that the 
promotion of marksmanship practice shall be the function of the Secretary of 
Defense rather than of the Secretary of the Army 

Passed and adopted by unanimous vote of the member 
its annual meeting at Washington, DD. C., Mareh 26, 1955 

Attest: 


RESOLUTIO 


Whereus the Office of the Director of Civillan Mat mga is author 
law and regulation to issue equipment to junior rifle el { 

Whereas the vital task of teaching youn hooters the rincipl 
marksmanship and the lessons of safe handling of flrearn 1 reatly 
by the issue of such ecuipment and supplies: Therefore 

Resolved, That the National Rifle Association, in t here ) 
express ih the strongest po sible fashion our desire that fund be provided 
the 1054 and in all future budgets of the Office of the Director of Civilian Ma 
manship to provide such assistance and that the officers of t 
all apprepriate steps to secure congressional approval of 
include this aid to Junior club 

Passed and adopted by unanimous vote of the members 
annual meeting at Washington, D. C., March 26, 1953 

Attest: 

F. | 


RES 


Whereas the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle IP i 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship were constituted by the National D 
fense Act of 1916 for the express purpose of promoting training in marksmanship 
throughout the Nation; and 

Whereas in order to carry out that mission the act authorized the issue of 
Government arms and ammunition to those citizens of the United States who by 
their enrollment in the National Rifle Association have manifested their desire 
to assist in that mission; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of that mission is impossible without such issue 
and sale; and 

Whereas both senior and junior rifle clubs have been beeause of inadequate 
funds appropriated to the Direetor of Civilian Marksmanship assisted to a 
limited extent only in carrying out that mission ; and 

Whereas experience has taught that as a result of the assistance which has 
been furnished by the Director of Civilian Marksmanship, members of those clubs 
and other members of the National Rifle Association have expended of their own 
funds many times the largest appropriations ever expended through the Office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship; and 

Whereas the vital task of teaching shooters below the draft age, as well as 
citizens subject to the draft, in the principles of effective marksmanship and the 
lessons of safe handling of firearms has been greatly facilitated by the issue and 
sale of such Government equipment; and 

Whereas the appropriation of only $100,000 for the Office of the Director 
Civilian Marksmanship, while barely sufficient to keep that Office o; en, is utter 
inadequate to enable the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and 
the Office of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship to carry out the mission 
assigned to them by the National Dofense Act; and 

Whereas experience in World War I, World War II, and the Korean “poli 
action” has emphasized and reemphasized the necessity of well-trained marl 
men on the battlefield and the value of training our citizenry, before they 


R2ARTI__ AAs 4 an 
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enter the armed services, to insure that they will not be sent into combat without 
adequate marksmanship training: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rifle Association, in meeting here assembled, urges 
that adequate funds be provided in the 1954 and all future budgets and appru 
priations to the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice and the Office 
of the Director of Civilian Marksmanship to enable them to carry out the direc 
tives of the National Defense Act in the marksmanship training of those citizens 
of whatever age who may now or in the future be 


, required to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the United States 


Passed and adopted by unanimous vote of the members of the NRA at its 
annual meeting at Washington, Db. C., March 26, 1953 
Attest 


F. L. WyMAn, Secretary 


ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF OF BUDGET DIVI- 
SION, OCA; MAJ. GEN. GEORGE I. BACK, THE CHIEF SIGNAL 


OFFICER; AND M. C. WEST, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, SIGNAL 
CORPS 


JUSTIFICATION 


Senator Frrauson. We w now 
tion system.” 

We will insert the justification in the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


take up the “Alaska communica 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


{mounts available for obligation 


able 
ther account 


ital available for obligatior 
lable tbsequent 1 
» estimat 


Obligations incurred 11, 185, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Actual, 195 


$168, 024 
542 971 
3, 991, 697 


Uw) 
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Senator Ferauson. General Honnen, do you wish to speak on this 
item ? 

General Honnen. General Back, the Chief Signal Officer, will spe 
on this. 

Senator Frrauson. Go right ahead, General. 

General Back. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, the Ala 

cation System is the communic ation system operat 
Signal Corps to provide main long- lines ele 
service throughout the Territory of Alaska and 
tween Alaska and the United States and other coun 
this chart. Existing land-line telephone and teleer aph | 
shown in black-dotted lines. Radiotelephone and radi ioteletype 
cuits are shown in red. The blue indicates the 3,000 nautical mil 
submarine cable ope ‘rated by piss system. There will be a total 
stations in operation in fis cal year 1954, Aside from these 45 Sis 
C orps operate ‘d stations, the system connects WV ith some 300 pr 
owned telephone and radio stations located in the smaller tow: 
canneries. In fiscal year 1954, service rendered by this syst: 
continue to expand due to the military activity in Alaska, 
struction program, expanding commercial enterprises, and ¢] 
growth of the civil population. 


EXTENT OF SYSTEM 


Before going into the details of the Al ska col 
budget, I would like to refresh your me mory i lative 
of the Alaska communication system outlining some of 
ments which are going on in Alaska and to give you 
policies I have followed in the preparation of this e 
purpose I have prepared a number of charts. 

This chart indicates the manner in which the major stations of 
the 300 privately owned stations are distributed throughout the Terr 
tory. It will be noted that the main concentrations are alone the 
southeastern and southern coastal regions and in the area par: leling 
the railroad connecting Whittier, Anchorage, and Fairbanks 

In order to visualize the distances involved and the magnitude of 
the system, I would like to present an additional chart which shows 
the Territory of Alaska superimposed upon a map of the United 
States. Seattle, you will note, coincides relatively with the Bahamas, 
whereas Attu falls between Los Angeles and San Franciseo. Ketchi- 
kan is near Charleston, while Point Barrow is near the Canadian 
border. The Territory covers an area of 586,400 square pein The 
honeys ition in 1950 was 128,643 persons, which re er an increase 
of 77 percent since 1940. Because of the great distances rite olved, 
the Abahes communication system, which provides tag haul tel 
phone and telegraph service for the civilian populati Pie has been 
and continues to be, an extremely important contribution to the devel 
vpment of the Territory. 

The next chart is designed to give you a graphic picture 
resources and industries. The blue dots show the locat 
fish canneries. The green shading indicates the exten 
timberland. Coalfields are shown in black. The yell 
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the oil reserve in the vicinity of Point Barrow. Other mineral de- 
posits are indicated in orange. 

(a) The average annual exports from Alaska amount to approxi- 
mately $112 million. The chief exports are canned salmon, $80 mil- 
lion; other fish products, $10 million; gold and other minerals, $18 
million; and furs, $4.7 million. 


FISHING LNDUSTRY 


(5) The largest industry is fishing, a $90 million industry. The 
salmon pack of 158,770,000 pounds represents 85 percent of the canned 
salmon consumed in the United States. In addition, there are large 
packs of herring and halibut. The total employment in the fishing 
industry is 27,500 persons, the large majority of whom migrate to 
Alaska each year for the fishing season. The fishing fleet consists 
of nearly 1,000 fishing boats. 

(c) The tabul: ated | agricultural area of Alaska consists of 326,200 
acres susceptible to farming and 360,200 acres of grazing land. How- 
ever, there are only 10,000 acres under cutivation at the present time. 

(d) The pulp and paper industry is a new industry with immense 
possibilities. It is estimated that this industry will produe e 325 tons 
per day by 1954. 

(e) The fur and seal industries continue to be important. The 
average kill of seals amounts to 67,000 annually, with a value of $4,- 
700,000. There are some 75 fur farms prducing mink and foxes. 

(f) Annual production of coal amounts to 405,000 tons with a po 
tential output of 1,500,000 tons. 

(7) The production of minerals, particularly gold, continues to be 
a major industry. Some of the larger deposits are located as follows: 
gold, McKinley; copper, Cordova; silver, Nome and near Fairbanks; 
oil, Point Barrow. 

6. Some of the major developments which are now under way or 
projected which will increase the communications requirements are as 
follows: 

(a) Actual construction is underway on a $46 million pulp mill at 
Ketchikan. 

(6) Work is progressing on a $30 million Bureau of Reclamation 
waterpower project at Eklutna, near Anchorage. 


DEVELOPMENT OF TIN LODE MINE 


(c) A tin lode mine is being developed by the United States Tin 
Corp. northwest of Nome. 

(2) A $1 million plywood mill now under roof at Juneau is sched- 
uled to begin production during the coming summer. 

(ce) The Aluminum Co.-of America has announced its intention to 
build a $400 million power and smelting project at Taiya near Skag- 
way if the necessary land can be made available by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and if an agreement can be reached with Canada for the 
power development. 

(f) Improvement and expansion of the Alaska road system are 
bing continued by the Alaska Road Commission. 

My next chart shows the computed dollar value of services pro- 
vided by the Alaska communication system during fiscal year 1952 
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including civilian, military, and other Government agencies. These 
computations are based on the rates established for civilian users. Of 
the total traffic handled by the system, approximately 32 percent is 
for civilian commercial, 58 percent. for the military, and 10 percent for 
other Government agencies. You will note from this chart that there 
was a considerable increase in commercial traffic in fiscal year 1952 
over that handled in fiscal year 1951. 


DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES, MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


The total amount of funds requested in this budget estimate for the 
operation, maintenance and improvement of the Alaska communica- 
tion system during fiscal year 1954 is $11,185,000. The blue bars on 
this chart indicate funds obligated during fiscal year 1952. The green 
bars indicate estimated obligations for fiscal year 1953. The red bars 
indicate requirements for fiscal year 1954. As shown on the chart, the 
amount requested for fiscal year 1954 represents an increase of $6,482, 
308 over estimates for fiscal year 1953. ‘The estimate does not include 
funds required for construction of new buildings during fiscal year 
1954. An enabling bill to authorize the construction of buildings, 
quarters, and utilities required at ACS stations has been submitted 
separately to the Congress, H. R. 2320. 


rELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CONSTRUCTION 


The first bar indicates that funds in the ame unt of $7,004,449 are 
needed for the construction of tele phone, telegr: ap! 1, and cable systems. 
Under this heading there are five subprojects. The first and most 
important of these is: 

(a) (1) The expansion of telephone trunk facilities between Alaska 
and the United States. To accomplish this, the following added facili- 
ties are proposed. 

(a) Expansion of existing long-lines facilities between An- 
chorage, Alaska and Haines Junction, Canada. 

(6) Expansion of long-lines facilities between Haines Junc- 
tion and Haines, Alaska. 

(c) Installation of a submarine coaxial cable between Haines, 
Alaska and Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

(2) Completion of the above subprojects will make available 12 
additional telephone channels between Anchorage and Prince Rupert. 
These channels can then be extended to Seattle by leasing 12 channels 
between Prince Rupert and Seattle from the Canadian Government. 
This arrangement is considered to be the most economical method of 
securing badly needed additional telephone facilities between An- 
chorage and Seattle. It also offers the advantage of an alternate route 
between Haines Junction, Canada and the United States. 

(3) At present there are only 11 telephone channels connecting 
Alaska with the United States. These facilities are totally in: udequate 
to meet present service demands. This inadequacy is reflected in serv- 
ices delays and an inordinate number of long-distance call cancella- 
tions. With this in mind, and in view of the fact that a substantially 
increased demand for long-distance service can be foreseen, I secured 
the services of a qualified commercial traffic engineer to make a thor- 
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ough traffic engineering study of the Alaska communication system in 
October 1952. The results of this study indicate that, based on com- 
mercial standards, 24 telephone channels are required to handle cur- 
rent potential traffic between Alaska and the United States, that 35 
channels would be required in 195! and that the number required by 
1957 would be 40. While the total number of additional telephone 
channels provided for in this project will not guarantee telephone 
ervice meeting commercial standards, the additional facilities will 
ameliorate the present unsatisfactory situation. It is estimated that 
the revenues to be derived from commercial use of the increased fa 
cilities in this project will amortize the investment over a period 
10 years, 
(6) (1) The remaining four subprojects are as follows: 
(7) Replacement of control cable at Sitka. 
(6) Installation of semiautomatic teletype equipment at An 
chorage and Fairbanks. 
(c) Protection of ocean cables on the beach at Whittier. 
(7) The moving of the communication center at Juneau to a 
location which provides adequate security. 

(2) All of the projects previously discussed are vitally needed to 
provide essential wire facilities necessary to furnish minimum accept- 
able telephone and telegraph service within Alaska and between Alaska 
and the United States. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 


The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $11,414 are required 


for the construction of radio systems, The estimate provides funds 
required to move and intall the technical equipment from an existing 
location to a new building at Cordova. The funds for the building 
were made available in fiseal year 1952 


MAINTENANCE OF THE SYSTEM 


Che next bar shows that funds in the amount of $776,662 are re- 
quired for the maintenance of the communication system. There is 
a decrease in this project of $15,338, due primarily to the elimination 
of a onetime requirement for temporary duty travel. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 


Under maintenance of buildings, the amount of $122,200 is re- 
quested. This project will be maintained at the fiscal year 1953 level. 

The next bar indicated that funds in the amount of $3,270,275 are 
required for the operation of the system. This . presents an increase 
of $192,778 over the estimates for fiscal year 1953. The major in- 
creases in this project are as follows: 

(a) The increase in 01 Personal services is occasioned primarily by 
the employment of an additional 29 civilian telephone operators, 
$125,000. These additional operators are required during fiscal year 
1954 due to the projected increase in telephone-traflic load. Activa- 
tion of new mata toll switchboards at Anchorage and Fairbanks and 
increased commercial traffic from Juneau and Ketchikan will require 
this larger operating force. 
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(b>) Lease of an additional telephone circuit between Edmonton, 
Alberta, and Seattle, Wash., to handle increased telephone trafic from 
southeastern Alaska, and lease of increased trunk facilities betwee! 
ACS switchboards and municipal switchboards in Alaska, $59,955. 
The ACS is unable to handle adequately all of the telephone tratli 
currently offered between southeastern Alaska and the United States. 
This situation is deteriorating as the result of incre ising demands fo1 
service occasioned by expanding commercial actly iby hh Alaska. ‘| ne 
Kdmonton-Seattle circuit and expanded trunk facilities between ACS 
operated toll boards and cil exchanges are required to expedite the 
handling of current heavy traflic loads and to meet the increased load 
which will result with the Inprovement of ser\ 

(c) Additional fuel oil, lubricating oil, 
power units as well as vacuum tabes and other communicatior 
plies, $26,337, 


VALUE OF COMMERCIAL SERVICES 


Before closing, I would like to discuss briefly the trend of funds 
derived from civilian traffic and deposited monthly in the Treasury 
of the United States. The red line on the chart shows the monthly 
receipts from 1947 up to the present. The black lines below show the 
breakout for (1) commercial telegrams, (Zz) telephone ealls, and (3) 
other services, including leased lines for broadcast service and timed 
wire press. The blue line indicates anticipated receipts through fiscal 
year 1954. Cash receipts for fiscal year 1952 amount to $1,945,502 
which is an increase of approximately 28 percent over fiscal year 1951. 
It is estimated that the value of commercial services for fiscal year 


1954 will amount to $2,655,000 or an increase of 36 percent over fiscal 
year 1952. 


SUMMARY 


This covers the highlights of the requirements of the Alaska com 
munication system for operation, maintenance, and improvements in 


1 


fiscal year 1954. ‘Total funds requested are SI 


L.LS5.000, 


COMPARISON WITH PUBLIC UTILTY 


Senator Ferauson. What is the distinction between this system and 
the normal public utility? Are we trying to take this over and make 
it a military system, whereas in fact it is only a public utility system ¢ 

Mr. West. No, sir. By the act of Congress of May 26, 1900, Con- 
gress directed the Army to install a Washington-Alaska communi- 
cation system for military purposes. The act also authorized the 
Secretary of War to handle traffic for the civilian population. The 
Alaska communication system today can be likened to the long lines 
department of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. which for 
example provides the toll calls from New York to Washington, the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. which sends telegrams by teletype or 
otherwise, and the RCA Communications Co., which also sends mes 
sages throughout the world. It is a combination of the three—tele 
graph, telegrams, telephone, and also telegraphic money orders. 

We merely serve from one city to another, or from the States them- 
selves to Alaska. We do not provide local service in Alaska like the 
local telephone company does here in Washington. 
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Senator Frrauson. Suppose I w anted to call Nome, Alaska, now, 
would I use this system ? 

Mr. West. Yes,sir. The only means of your getting a call to Alaska 
is through American Telephone & Telegraph Co. to Seattle, Wash., 
and then over the Alaska communication system into Alaska. 

Senator Ferauson. That latter is your system. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Would I pay a fair toll on that, or am I sub- 
sidized ? 

Mr. West. May I ask the Senator how you propose to make the 
call, as a personal call, or as a Member of Congress ? 

Senator Fercuson. As a personal call. This is just a hypothetical 
call. 

Mr. West. As a personal call, you’will pay the commercial rate. 

Senator Frreuson. Is that the cost that 1t would be if it was pri- 
vately owned ? 

Mr. West. Substantially; yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Is there any subsidy in that ? 

Mr. West. There is to some extent, sir. 

Senator Feravson. How much? 


SUBSIDIZING SYSTEM 


Mr. West. As an example in 1952, the system cost us approximately 
$8 million to operate, and the value of our business was a little over 
$6 million. However, a considerable amount of that business was 
Government business, which is free. We do not charge the Govern- 
ment agencies or you as a Member of Congress. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND BASIS 


Senator Frerauson. Have you explored the possibility of putting 
this activity on an industrial fund basis? 

Mr. West. Yés, sir. 

Senator Ferecuson. What is the result ? 

Mr. West. The recommendations of the chief signal officer were 
that it could not be placed on an industrial fund because the rules 
that we have to abide by in living and operating under an industrial 
fund would not facilitate the more economical operation of the Alaska 
communication system. The chief signal officer, however, has sug- 
gested that a revolving fund be substituted. 

Senator Frercuson. I note you are not asking for any money this 
year for construction. 

Mr. West. That is right. 

Senator Frreuson. Do you expect that all the money carried over 
will be obligated in 1954? 

Mr. West. You are speaking of construction now, sir? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

Mr. West. We propose to come in with a supplemental estimate 
for construction after H. R. 2320 has been passed, which is the author- 
ization bill for construction. 

Senator Fercuson. What do you anticipate that will come in then 
for? 

Mr. West. Approximately $3,600,000, which would complete our 
5-year program of construction for the Alaska communication system. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 


Senator Frercuson. You are coming in this year for some money 
on the maintenance and operation. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerevson. How much? 

Mr. West. $11,185,000, sir. That is an increase of approximately 
$6,482,000, over the current year funds. 

Senator Fereuson. Why is that? 

Mr. West. The major part of that increase can be attributed to 
one project—the construction of an alternate communication route 
from Haines, Alaska, to the States. It involves the procurement and 
installation of a coaxial cable in the inland waterways from either 
Haines or Skagway, Alaska, down to Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 

Senator Fercuson. That is under construction ? 

Mr. West. This whole thing is maintenance and operation. Con- 
struction of a technical facility as contrasted to construction of a 
building. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Senator Frercuson. You mean the construction of the lines are 
maintenance and operation ‘ 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. You think that is where they ought to be? 

Mr. WEsT. Yes, sir, because the construction of a radio station or 
telegraph station does not require enabling legislation as the construc- 
tion of a building does. 

Senator Ferauson. That is no reason to put it under “Maintenance 
and operation.” 

Mr. West. The “Maintenance and operation” is merely the title of 
the appropriation. 

Senator Ferauson. We have a lot under this that is actual construc 
tion. 

Mr. West. Capital improvements; yes, sir. 

Senator F‘ercuson. Under the word “construction,” you are not 
asking for any money this year, but using your carryovers. ‘That 
was merely for buildings. 

Mr. Wesr. I did not understand your question. 

Senator Fercuson. I say we have two items here, Alaska communi 
cation system, operation and maintenance. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrauson. Then we have the same, construction. Under 
the construction item, if you were putting in a new radio station, tower 
and all, that would not come under construction ? 

Mr. West. No, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. But if you were building a building, it would 
come under construction. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. If you were building a building to house the 
personnel to onerate the radio station, that is under construction. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. That is public works, so to speak. 
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Senator Frercuson. But under the operation and maintenance, you 
really have construction of lines, and the cable you were talking about 
and so forth. 

Mr. West. Yes, sit 

Senator Frercuson. So when this increase went up from $4,700,000 
to $11,185,000 from the 1953 budget, you say it is really construction. 

Mr. Wesr. Of a communication facility. 

Senator Fercuson. Has that contract been let ? 


CABLE PURCHASE 


Mr. Wear. No, sir. It will not be let until this money is available. 
It requires an appropriation first. It is proposed that the contract be 
let in July or August for the purchase of the cable. 

Senator Ferauson. You say you do not have to get any consent of 
Congress on that exce ee appropriations 4 

Mr. Wesr. Yes, s 

Senator FERGUSON. gg then if we are going to go into this matter 
at all, we have to go ibe it on this appropriation bill. 

Mr. West. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. I wish you would make a good showing on this 
item. 

Mr. West. I have some charts that are on the way, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. I wish you would produce the charts and have 
them placed in the record because this is really a construction item. 
Have you got approval of the Bureau of the sudget ? 

Mr. Wesr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. Has the new Bureau of the Budget Director 
reviewed it? 

Mr. West. Yes, si 

General Honnen. May I suggest, Mr. Chairman, that we defer 
this and proceed with the next witness until his charts arrive? 

Senator Frrevson. I think we better do that. 


Army Srockx Funp 


STATEMENT OF COL. E. P. HARDENBERGH, CHIEF, ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCIAL POLICY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY; AND H. E. COX, CHIEF, STOCK FUND BRANCH 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frravson. Do you have a prepared statement on that? 

General Honnen. No, sir, there is no prepared statement. We are 
prepared to discuss it with you. 

Senator Fercuson. Is there anything you want to tell me about the 
Army stock fund? You are not asking for any new money. Sup- 
pose you tell us what you had in 1953, 

Mr. Cox. Sir, I am H. E. Cox, Chief of the Stock Fund Branch. 
Under the direction of the Secretary of Defense, the Army has es- 
tablished two distinct sections of. working capital funds. One is the 
Army stock fund and is created for the purpose of providing stocks 
of common used standard items. This fund, when fully established for 
all common use materials and supplies, will have two main sections, 
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one for stocks at depot level, which might he likened to whol 
stocks and one for stocks at station level whic] might be likened te 
retail stocks. The station stock fund will “sell” to functions, activi 
ties and appropriations as required for use and “buy” from the depot 
stocks. The depot stock will “sell” to the station stocks, and “buy” 
from private contractors. A definite stock level established on a dollar 
basis would be maintained with this procedure. 


CONTROL OF STOCK LEVELS 


Control will be maintained on stock levels by dollar additions to 
or dollar withdrawals from the stock funds both at the depot level 
and the station level. 

The Army sees the following advantages in using the stock fund 

device: (1) lt makes possible a simple method to consolidate pro 
curement actions for common use items. (2) It provides for finan 
cial control over such common use item inventories by the accounting 
methods employed generally in private industry and commercial con 
cerns, such as stock turnover rates and identification of slow moving 
and obsolete items. (3) Inasmuch as stock funds are revolving funds, 
it makes possible the procurement of supplies on a more favorable 
basis—there is no time limit within which contracts must | 
in appropriations. (4) It provides a basis of establishing 
seller” relationship, similar to commercial concerns, which will} 
a better supply management approach to the logistic problems. 
(5) It affords a means of measuring the effectiveness of the budgetary 
process with actual performance and makes possible the prep ration 
of utilization type budgets at the point of performance. (6) It re 
sults in the protection of the mobilization stocks for the use for which 
intended, thus preventing diversion for current needs without replace 
ment. 

The stock fund presently consists of two divisions, both installed 
July 1, 1951: Clothing and Equipage, embracing all of this category 
under supply control of the Quartermaster General: and Defens 
Supply Service, which finances administrative supplies and equipment 
needs of the Departments of Defense, Army, and Air Force in the 
Washington area. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NEW DIVISIONS 


The subsistence division and the medical dental division will 
established July 1, 1953. Additional divisions, that is, petroleum, oil 
and lubricants, other Quartermaster, Engineer, Chemical, Ordnance, 
Signal and Transportation supplies, to finance inventories of all 
other categories, will be established on or before JJ uly 1, 1954, thro oh 
out the depot system within the continental United States. Action 
necessary for the inclusion of inventories at posts, camps, and sta 
tions may be initiated before the end of fiseal year 1954. 

Convineed that the stock fund idea is the simplest means to intro 
duce commercial practices for financial control and better supply 
management within the Army, plans contemplate that all stocks of 
common-use items will be included by extension of this practice to 
overseas commands, except combat areas, as soon as practicable. 
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DETERMINATION OF COMMON -USE ITEMS 


Senator Frercuson. May I ask you this. Whose job is it to deter- 
mine what is the common-use item ? 

I remember back in the days of the Truman committee that we 
had a lot of trouble over this question. They did not want to declare 
them common use. Everybody wanted a special article. Who has 
the job of saying that the thing is a common use in this system ? 

Mr. Cox. The Secretary of Defense has prescribed under regulation 
4000.8 the definition of common-use item. 

Senator Ferauson. Who has he delegated that authority to? 

Mr. Cox. He has prescribed in comprehensive terms, those items 
by a broad definition. 

Senator Frreuson. Is anybody on the ball, as we would say, of 
seeing that more items get into this common-use item definition ? 

Mr. Cox. It is the plan, sir, to include practically everything that 
is stocked or contained in inventories. 

Senator Ferauson. This year there will be no money asked ¢ 

Mr. Cox. That is right, sir. 

Senator Frrevson. All right. Thank you very much. 


Civitan Rewrer mn Korea 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. WILLIAM F. MARQUAT, UNITED STATES 
ARMY, CHIEF OF CIVIL AFFAIRS AND MILITARY GOVERNMENT; 
AND GORDON D. OSBORN, ACTING CHIEF, PROGRAM COORDINA- 
TION DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF CIVIL AFFAIRS AND 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frrevson. Will you give your names? 

General Honnen. This is General Marquat, Mr. Chairman, who 
heads up this appropriation, “Civilian relief in Korea, Army.” 

Senator Frreuson. General Marquat, before making your state 
ment, we will place in the record your justification statement. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


Civit1AN REEF iN KoRBA 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, Estima 'e Estimate, 
1952 1953 1954 


Appropriation or estimate | $225, 000, 000 | $75, 000, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated ‘ $2, 554,744 | 
Prior year balance available 21, 551, 656 175, 000, 
Balance transferred to “Military Personnel, Army” pursuant 

to 66 Stat. 79 . | . —28, 750, 
Reimbursements from other accounts 1, 458 19, 

Total available for obligation 246, 553,114 , 824, 593 75, 000, 000 

Balance available in subsequent year “ —175, 000, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year ‘ | 2,554, 744 


Obligations ineurred é 68, 998, 370 148, 824, 593 75, 000, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Preeurement of supplies, materials, and 
2. Transportation 


Total direct obligations 
OBLIGATIONS PAYAFLE OUT OF REIMBURSEMENTS FROM OT 


ACCOUNTS 
nsportatior 


irred 


Senator Frrcuson. Please proceed, s 

General Marquar. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the red Ap 
Pp rae ets Committee, members of my group and I appear before 
you today to present justification for the Department of hi Army 
binuemmaiaies under the title of “Civilian Relief in Korea,” re 
quested in the amount of $75 million for United States fiscal year 
1954. You have been furnished the proposed program containing 
pertinent. information concerning the separate entries. 

To refresh your memories, the civilian relief in Korea funds have 
beeh gr: anted to the Department of the Army by the Congress to 
finance a restricted program of civilian emergency relief, urgently 
required to prevent the development of disease, starvation, and unrest 
in Korea to a degree which could become inimical to the accomplish 
ment of the military mission. The CRIK programs by no means 
provide sustenance and civilian relief for all of the dependent o1 
partially dependent people in this war-ravaged country but such 
programs are designed to prevent the possible deterioration of the 
situation to the crisis point. This is a responsibility of the military 
commander which must be supported in order to remove a potenti: al 
a ae threat to his military mission, 

Under administrative processes in existence, and being e nstantly 
improved, the CRIK program, the Republic of Korea and the United 
Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency programs, plus donations in 
kind from various United Nations and national relief organizations, 
contribute collectively toward meeting the total need for essential 
commodities required to restore this nation of some 22 million people 
toa minimum viable standard of living. 


CIVILIAN RELIEF RESPONSIBILITY 


The emergency civilian relief responsibility was assigned to the 
Department of the Army by a Presidential directive under date of 
September 29, 1950. Initially the program was supported by stocks 
from military supplies, from procurement in Asia, mostly Japan, and 
from zone of interior facilities within the United States. Subse 
quently the Congress appropriated a total of $275 million toward 
gg programs under Public Laws 911, 179, and 431 of the 81st and 

82d Congresses, respectively. 

In the preparation of this CRIK program for United States fiscal 
year 1954 the full impacts of all existing programs for civil relief 
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have been evaluated for the purpose of reducing the need for CRIK 
funds, and have been carefully analyzed in order to assure that there 
is no duplication of requests for United States funds in any of the 
individual programs concerned. Further, this request does not in- 
clude funds for providing a supply pipeline of items for consumption 
in early United States fiscal year 1955. 

There are two special points of significance in the $75 million 
appropriation request as originally presented and as shown in the 
documentation now in your hands, 


FOOD PROCUREMENT 


The first is that of the total food procurement of 341,000 tons 
(estimated to cost $43,885,000) shown in the program, 140,600 tons 
(estimated to cost $17,600,000) was purchased with United States 
fiscal year 1953 funds. A similar result is obtained in fertilizer where 
2,010 tons (computed at $4,315,445) was procured with United States 
fiscal year 1953 funds out of the total requirement for fertilizer of 
562,000 tons (at a projected cost of $19,598,000). Thus it is apparent 
that the program, as presented, actually represents an estimated 
money value of $96,915,445 ($21,915,445 from United States fiscal 
year 1953 funds plus $75 million requested from United States fiscal 
vear 1954 appropriations). 

The second point of consequence is that, since the original program 
was prepared and submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and con 
gressional committees, the Far East Command decided to eut back 
a portion of its sustaining item procurement from the United States 
fiscal year 1953 program ‘and to expend the uncommitted $17,389,000 
for food, fuel, and shelter goods programed for United States fiscal 
year 1954, in order to insure that there would be no critical shortage 
of relief commodities in early United States fiscal year 1954. This 
transaction, unlike the pipeline of $21,915,445 value previously ex 
plained, is not reflected in the budget presentation, since the shift of 
funds was made after the budget program was submitted. 


DIVERSION OF UNITED STATES FISCAL YEAR 1953 FUNDS 


At this point I should like to emphasize, gentlemen, that the diver 
sion of United States fiscal year 1953 funds, as indicated, was a pre 
cautionary measure and in no manner indicates that the combined re- 
quirement for sustaining items (raw cotton, cotton yarn, and rayon 
staple) for the two fiscal years 1953-54 is reduced. The detailed dis- 
cussion of items under category 9 reveals that 2 million square yards 
of sheeting are programed in the United States fiscal year 1954 pro- 
gram and ‘that the amount is held at this low level (costing $500,000) 
only upon the assumption that the Korean textile industry will pro- 
duce 70 million square yards of sheeting. Consequently, it is the in- 
tent of the Far East Command to purchase $17,389,067 worth of 
United States textile raw materials from the United States fiscal year 
1954 appropriations to compensate for the diversion of funds in the 
1953 fiscal year and without which the goal of 70 million square yards 
of indigenously produced sheeting probably cannot be reached. 

I submit for your consideration that the adjustment of fund ex- 
penditures, within approved program limits, as represented in this 
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discussion, was a completely defensible expediency and that the entire 
$75 million requested in the United States fiscal year 1954 CRIK 
budget presented herewith is urgently required. As a matter of fact, 
the original submission of requirements by the Far East Command 
called for $221 million in appropriations, which was cut to $75 million 
pursuant to revisions of national and military budget policy. 

This explanation of the CRIK budget request for United States 
fiscal year 1954 has been presented for the pur “pose of conserving your 
time by outlining the basic approach used in the budget preparation. 
Thank you so much for your attention. We now stand ready to enter 
into such detailed discussions as may serve to clarify to your complete 
satisfaction the CRIK budget presented herewith. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH U. N. KOREAN RECONSTRUCTION AGENCY 


Senator Fercuson. What is the relationship between this program 
and the money asked for in this appropriation and the responsibility 
of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency ‘ 

General Marquart. They both, Mr. Chairman, contribute to the 
buildup, economic rehabilitation and civil-relief problem in Korea. 

Senator Frercuson. Are they both acting in the same field ¢ 

General Marquart. No, sir. I was just going to explain that. The 
civil relief in Korea fund is appropriated by the Congress to tlte 
military for meeting specific emergency civil-relief requirements. 

Senator I'rreuson. Give us cases where that would be. Is that up 
near the front? 

General Marquart. Emergency civilian relief is calculated on the 
basis of 3.35 million individuals, out of a population of some 22 mil- 
lion, who are classified as refugees, in number about 1 million, and 
displaced persons. Those estimated figures are used for computation 
purposes only and the Army assumes—— 


OPERATIONS IN SEOUL 


Senator Frreuson. Let us take a town like Seoul. Do you operate 
in there? 

General Marquart. We operate in Seoul. 

Senator Frrauson. Does the other agency operate in Seoul ? 

General Marquart. In a different field, sir. All we provide is food, 
medicine, and fertilizer. We provide fertilizer because it is a sub- 
stitute for food, and cheaper. I repeat, food, fertilizer, medical sup- 
plies, and some clothing are considered emergency civilian relief 
categories. The reconstruction agency specializes in, let us say capi- 
tal-construction items or long-range items such as education programs 
including rebuilding of permanent school buildings and others. It 
does cover, however, some importation of food, because the CRIK 
program does not by any means provide for all of the food deficiencies 
in Korea. The funds requirement would be too large, and we do 
not consider meeting the complete food deficit as purely a military 
responsibility. 

Senator Frrauson. Does your agency operate through the Arniy 
military or the civilians? 

General Marquart. It is a military responsibility. It is adminis- 
tered by the now so-called Korean Civil Assistance Command. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Feravuson. Are most of the personnel civilians ? 

General Marquart. Not most of them, sir. They have some civilian 
specialists. It is an Army command, commanded by an Army officer, 
and has a large number of Army specialists in addition to civilian 
experts. 

Senator Fercuson. Has this fund of yours given any assistance to 
the UNKRA, that is the reconstruction United Nations Fund? 

General M. ARQUAT. No direct assistance, Senator Ferguson. The 
way we plan relief in Korea is by what we call integrated programing. 
We do not use only UNKRA and CRIK to meet the ‘total nah 
ments, We also include private contributions, items contributed by 
organizations, and primarily the ROK application of their own re 
sources. We require the ROK’s to spend their funds to the greatest 
extent possible, and CRIK funds are used for that portion of the prob 
lem which would remain as an emergency if all other relief activi- 
ties ceased. It is a primary responsibility which we feel cannot be 
removed from the military commander in favor of other types of 
appropriations. 

Senator Frreuson. If you consider the amount of stock on hand, 
for how long is it programed ¢ 


ORIGINAL REQUES' 


General Marquart. It is programed for a year. The original re- 
quest was for $221 million. In the preliminary military budeet hear 


ings, because of national and military budget policy, the amount was 
cut to $75 million. 

Senator Frerauson. How much did you obligate last year? 
General Marquart. We have a carryover of approximately $21 mil 
lion. We will file for your record a statement of the status of funds 
for civil relief in Korea for fiscal year 1953. There is an unobligated 
balance that was carried over from 1952 of $2,554,000. An appropria 
tion of $175 million was made. Reimbursements to the Army of 
$28,750,000 were made for supplies furnished by the Army for this 
purpose, and for which reimbursement funds were requested of the 
Congress. There were some reimbursements and collections of $19, 
000. The total available was $148,824,000. The obligations as of 
April 30, 1953, were $92,244,000. Unobligated balance, $56,580,000. 
Authorized for commitment—obligations not reported as of April 30— 
$56,580,000. Thus we have committed all of the funds for the year 
of 1953, but they have not all actually been expended as yet. There 
is a maximum lag time of up to 6 months between the authoriza- 

tion of e xpenditures and delivery of a program in Korea. 
Senator Frereuson. How much will you have carried over unex 
pended now ¢ 
CARRYOVER OF FUNDS 


General Marquart. We have in our 1954 program, Mr. Chairman, 
$21 million of 1953 funds to meet a $96 million program for 1954, for 
which we are asking $75 million in new funds. We have $21 million 
of 1953 carryover funds which are applied to this program. 
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EFFECT OF POSSIBLE TRUCE 


Senator Frreuson. Now, let us go to the possibility of a truce. 
What does that mean to this program if there is a truce? 

General Marquart. Assuming that a truce occurs on a given day, 
for example let us say the 1st of July 1953, a decision will have to be 
made as to whether that constitutes a cessation of hostilities 

Senator Frxcuson. What do you think will happen as far as your 
control is concerned ? 

General Marquat. The Army must continue to operate the civil 
relief program for 180 days, unless it is mutually agreed by the 
Agent General, United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency and 
the Commander in Chief of the United Nations Command, that that 
date should be changed for cause. 

Senator Ferevson. Why? Is that because you have an agreement ? 

General Marquart. There is an agreement—a memorandum of under- 
standing, between United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
and the United Nations Command. There isa similar agreement with 
the Unified Command. The Unified Command includes certain agen- 
cies of the United States, representing the United Nations pursuant 
to a request made in a resolution of the UNSC dated July 31, 1950. 

Senator Fereuson. It could change the whole amount, could it not ? 

General Marquart. No, sir. May I continue to explain what would 
happen? We would continue for 180 days of operations. Let us 
assume that this appropriation of $75 million is granted then, with 
the $21.9 carryover, there would be $96.9 million available. We 
assume that for 6 months the actual consumption would require half 
that sum, or $48 million. 


PROVISIONS OF ACT 


Public Law 400 of 1952, passed by the 82d Congress, provided that, 
at the date of turnover of this responsibility to the United Nations 
agency, the Army would turn over $67.5 million worth of supplies 
or services. The law states “not to exceed” that amount. However, 
an amendment now being proposed before the 83d Congress proposes 
to reduce this amount to $40.75 million. So, if we have expended 
all the $48 million remaining for the 6-months period following the 
takeover by UNKRA, the Army would turn over $40.75 million, as 
a maximum, in supplies and services. The rest would have to be 
disposed of as directed by appropriate authority. 

Senator Frereuson. But that will have to be authorized before we 
turn it over to the United Nations? 

General Marquart. The authorization is in the MSA Act of 1952 
(Public Law 400) subject to the proposed amendment before this 
Congress as mentioned previously. 

Senator Frreuson. If you have this 6 months’ pipeline you are not 
going to get anything in the first 6 months out of this budget. You 
are going to get it out of last year’s budget. 
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OBLIGATED FUNDS 


General Marquat. The $21 million carryover funds will provide fo1 
pipeline supply until 1954 funds are available. 

Senator Frreuson. That $21 million will not be obligated. So it 
could not get in the pipeline until the next fiscal year. 

General Marquart. It is already committed. 

Senator Frreuson. It is unobligated. Who knows whether it is 
obligated ? 

Mr. Osporn. We expect to have approximately $15 million. 

Senator Frereuson. Instead of 21, you will have 15 unobligated. 

Mr. Osnorn. We are not positive how fast it will be obligated. 

Senator Ferauson. I know there is a lot of spending done and a lot 
of commitments made in June. 

Mr. Osnor:n. We have the whole amount put out for procurement 
which is part of the lead time of that 6 months. 

General Marquart. That is already programed. 

Senator Frreuson. There is a lot of difference between that and 
a program. A program can be changed. An obligation we assume 
cannot be changed. 

Mr. Ossorn. Part of that 6 months’ lead time involves actually re 
questing procurement, We have put this whole amount out to the 
procuring agencies, and asked them to obtain it for u 

Senator Frreuson. Then you do not know how much has actually 
been obligated ¢ 

Mr. Osnorn. We have figures as of April 30 but we cannot be 
positive of what it will be on the 30th of June. 

Senator Frrcuson. The Office of the Secretary of Defense says 
there will be $21 million expired. Your agency says that there will be 
nothing. Why? 

Mr. Osporn. The Office of Defense is talking about obligations. 

Senator Fererson. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Osvorn. We say that everything has been put out for procure- 
ment. We have asked for the procurement to be initiated and 
have committed all of our available funds. 

Senator Frrevuson. You see, we cannot work on that basis. We 
cannot work on the basis here in appropriations on what you would 
like to spend. What we have to work on is what is oblig ated under 
the rules of the General Accounting Office. 

General Marquart. The obligation does not show on the books of 
the Comptroller until that office receives notification officially or until 
the funds have been expended. 

Senator Frereuson. No, that is not right. That is not obligation. 
That is expenditure. That is when the check is issued and cashed. 

General Marquart. That is right, but nevertheless, this $21 million 
has already been, to the best of our knowledge, requested for delivery. 

Senator Fercuson. The Office of the Secretary of Defense says not. 
He anticipates $21 million as not being obligated. 
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1953 CARRYOVER 


General Marquart. Are you talking about the 1953 funds carryover ? 

Senator Fercuson. Yes. 

General Marquat. Our records show that that has been committed 
for the procurement of food. ‘That was the first expenditure as against 
the 1954 program. 

Senator Frreuson. We have to know definitely who is right here, 
whether the Secretary of Defense’s figures are right or your figures. 
You indicated that $21 million was going to be carried over at the 
beginning. 

General Marquart. I indicated, sir, that they will not expend to 
our knowledge $21 million of their 1953 funds which they have now 
programmed in connection with their total requirements for 1954 
within a $96 million total program. 

Senator Frerauson. We cannot get this word “program” in there, 
or the record will not mean anything to the committee. 

General Honnen. Mr. Chairman, may I say something ? 

Senator Fereuson. I wish you Wi ould. 

General Honnen. When this was made up M Ly, we had an est 
mated obligation by the service— -the Ai my in this case of $71 million 
plus. The OSD Comptroller estimated that during that same fourth 
quarter we would obligate $50 million plus. That is the difference 
making $21 million. I think General Marquat is trying to show that 
his estimate was perhaps a bit more firm, since they were the operat 
ing agency, than OSD’s Comptroller. 

Senator FERGUSON. How can we get that for the rer ord as to actu 


ally what we will have carried over? One of thi ore ntlemen said S15 
million. 

General Marquar. As of the 30th of April our records show $56 
million unobligated, but all of that has been programed. So there 
are unobligated funds as of 30 April of $56,580,657. We do have 
the time lag previously mentioned. 

Senator Frercuson. We will have to get it from the other agency 


what has actually been obligated. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Senator Fercuson. Suppose you furnish that information for the 
record. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS OF FUNDS AS OF Jt 


CIVILIAN RELIEF IN KOREA (CRIK 


It is estimated that on June 30, 1953, there will remain unobligated some S21 
million under the appropriation heading “Civilian Relief in Korea.” To meet 
approved programing, CRIK funds are allocated to numerous United States 
Army agencies in the United States and to the Far East Command in Tokyo 
for obligation. Reporting of actual obligation unavoidably is time-consuming 
As of April 30, 1953, the latest official report, there was an unobligated balance 
of CRIK funds of $56,580,657. Considering prior months’ rate of obligations 
and the trend, it is estimated that $35 million will be obligated in May and 
June, leaving $21 million unobligated as of June 30. In the past, authoriza 
tion has been granted to carry forward year-end balances, and these balances 
have been integrated in future funds requests. Although on June 30, 1953, it 
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estimated that $21 million will not have been obligated, procurement against 
this sum has been initiated. As a consequence, the estimated June 30, 1953, 
unobligated balance is considered “committed.” 

Based on analyses of civilian aid needs, planning and determination of overall 
requirements to meet these needs are accomplished. Using these planned re- 
quirements as a base, appropriations are requested from the Congress. Upon 
receipt of notification that requested appropriations have been approved and 
funds made available, action is initiated to issue part programs (requisitions) 
against approved requirements to Department of Army procurement agencies 
and the Far East Command to effect procurement. Allocation of funds and 
issuance of part programs to procuring agencies commits funds for initiating 
procurement and shipment of required supplies and equipment. 

When a contract has been let, the funds committed to the procuring agency 
are obligated and cannot be used for any other purpose. Arrangements are 
then made for transportation of supplies to the theater. The costs for this 
service are estimated at this time and upon delivery at destination the Military 
Sea Transport Service, in accordance with accepted billing procedures, submits 
to the Office of the Chief of Transportation the actual costs, at which time the 
obligations previously estimated are adjusted to reflect actual costs for expendi 
ture purposes, 

The time consumed between the commitment of funds to the procuring agency 
and delivery of supplies for use in the theater represents a “lag” of up to 6 
months. 

The lag occurs from the time procurement is initiated and not from the time 
funds are obligated on fiscal records. Although the lag is 6 months in some 
instances, a number of items are delivered in a much shorter period, for example, 
items procured in the Far East require much shorter shipping time than items 
procured in the United States. Since procurement already has been initiated 
and all available CRIK funds have been “committed,” all supplies procured with 
fiscal year 1953 funds will be available in Korea by the first half of fiscal year 
1954. In addition items of below average lag procured with fiscal year 1954 funds 
will be available in Korea in the first half of the fiscal year 1954, provided 
the fiscal year 1954 appropriation is made available reasonably soon after the 
start of the fiscal year. The Office of the Chief of Civil Affairs and Military 
Government already has finished the preliminary work on a considerable amount 
of requests for fiscal year 1954 requirements which will use fiscal year 1954 
funds and is awaiting only the availability of fiscal year 1954 funds to effect 
the procurement. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION OF ALASKAN COMMUNICATIONS 


Senator Ferauson. Now we will go back to the Alaska Communi 
cation. 

For the record, Mr. West, I think I ought to ask the question as to 
whether or not the authorization of Congress was not a general au- 
thorization to build a system. 

Mr. West. Yes, sir; the act of May 26, 1900, authorized the Secre 
tary of War to build a Washington-Alaska telegraph and cable sys 
tem. It also authorized him to do civilian business if he thought 
necessary. 

Senator Fercuson. There are several items in here. There is con- 
struction of telephone and telegraph and cable system which shows 
an increase from $168,000 to $7 million. What is that? 

Mr. West. The $6,800,000 increase there is the cable and open wire 
line that we are going to build as an alternate communication route 
between Haines Junction, Canada, down through either Haines or 
Skagway. If we come by way of Skagway it will be by White Horse. 
That will be an open-wire telephone-pole line. 

Senator Ferauson. Are we building this for Canadian purposes? 
Mr. West. No, sir; this is for Alaska. 
Senator Frercuson. You just pointed to Canada. 
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Mr. West. From Haines Junction to the border is in Canadian 
territory. 

Senator Frerauson. My question is, Are we building it to give 
Canadian service there ? 


PROPOSED SUBMARINE CABLE 


General Back. Could I take over, Mr. Chairman? This facility 
that we are talking about consists of a coaxial cable, from Haines or 
Skageway, depending upon the engineering, down to Prince Ruppert. 
We plan that it will be a submarine cable laid in the inland waterways 
with repeater stations as indicated. With proper terminal equipment, 
that cable would give us 12 voice channels. Any one of those voice 
channels might be equipped with 6 to 12 teletypes, so we have that 
flexibility, that is, a combination of voice and teletype channels. 

Now, from Haines to Fairbanks or to Anchorage, which are the 
two main United States Army and Air Force establishments in 
Alaska, traffic would be channeled from Skagway either over the red 
route via Haines Junction and up to Fairbanks into Anchorage, or via 
White Horse. 

Senator Frerauson. My question is, If you go by White Horse 
Haines Junction, they are Canadian towns? 

General Back. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Frereuson. Is it to furnish service to those towns? 

General Back. No, sir. Those are only repeater points, and the 
purpose is to furnish communications from Alaska to continental 
United States and beyond. 

Senator Frreuson. I will ask the same question about Prince Rup- 
pert. 

General Back. The same answer applies. The intermediate termi 
nal at Prince Ruppert is needed to provide communications between 
Alaska and the United States and other points. 

Senator Fercuson. Why do you not stop at Ketchikan, your last 
town in American territory in Alaska? Why do you want to go 
down to Prince Ruppert ? 

General Back. In order to connect with existing Canadian land- 
line telephone facilities that extend from Prince Rupert, British 
Columbia to the United States. 

Senator Fereuson. Then do you mean you go over to Prince Rup 
pert and Prince George ? 

LEASED CIRCUITS 


General Back. Yes, sir. Then we will lease circuits from the 
Canadian Government, or the Canadian Railways, down to Seattle. 
I might say that when we made a survey of this project, we consider- 
ed another method. That was the alternative of going from Anchor- 
age via submarine cable to Seattle. But that project would have 
cost us $27 million instead of the approximately $7 million indicated 
here. 

Senator Smiru. Then we are dependent upon Canada for our Com 
munications. 

General Back. That is correct. We are dependent on Canada to 
some extent now. 
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During the war, the Signal Corps constructed a wire line along 
the Alean Highway in Canadian territory. The line was sold to the 
Canadian Government about 1946. There was an understanding at 
that time that in order to provide us with communications service— 
wire as differentiated from radio—we would lease certain circuits 
over the Alean Highway from the facilities that are owned and main- 
tained by the Canadian government. So that at the present time 
we have 3 voice circuits and 4 teletype circuits extending from Alaska 
down over the Alean Highway and into Seattle 


TERM OF LEASES 


Senator Smrrn. What is the term of that lease or those leases, 
General ? 

General Back. They are yearly leases. There was an agreement 
made, a joint United States-Canadian agreement—I do not have the 
details of that—but we lease the circuits at a specified rate. The rate 
is identical with the rate used when we lease circuits to commercial 
enterprises in Alaska. 

USE OF RADIO 


Senator Fercuson. Why do we not use radio here? Why are we 
stringing wires? 

General Back. Mr. Chairman, we do use radio to quite an extent, 
but up in that region radio is not anywhere near as reliable as a wire 
circuit, due to the aurora borealis disturbances in the far north. Our 
records show that we have outages as much as 12 hours out of the 24 
on some of our radio-teletype and radio-telephone circuits. There- 
fore, if a wire line is available as a backup during those outage periods, 
we are still able to communicate between Alaska and the United 
States. So we have a combination of radio and wire facilities. 

The opening statement, if it had been read, would have shown that 
we have radio circuits, both voice and teletype, between Alaska and 
the United States. These circuits connect with A. T. & T. Co., facili- 
ties at Seattle. 

Senlator Frrcuson. Are we not going west in this country to the 
towers where you are beaming from one to the other ? 

General Back. Microwave. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

General Back. Similar to the A. T. & T. Co. radio relay system 
across the country ? 

Senator Ferauson. Why do we not use that system instead of this? 

General Back. That was also considered. but found to be much 
more expensive. I would like to state that there were three possible 
solutions to this problem, and we received the technical advice of 
the A. T.& T. Co. Asa matter of fact, the company made a survey 
for us in Alaska. One possibility was the microwave system which 
would have been much more expensive. Remember, in the microwave 
system, although you do not have to string wires, vou must construct 
microwave relay stations. There are some 100 of them in the trans- 
continental system in the United States. They would be located in 
rather inaccessible places in Alaska. 

Senator Frrevson. The wires in the country cost money. 
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General Back. That is correct, but suitable wire routes can be 
selected. In this particular case, for example, the preferable route 
would be along here [indicating], because that route would be more 
accessible. It would be along a road. This route [indicating] does 
not follow the road, and therefor quite difficult to maintain. 

Senator Frrcuson. I am just wondering why we are putting in 


phones and our communications throu 


gh another country. 
are defense communications. 

General Back. That is correct. 

Senator Fercuson. That is, when we have the method of getting 
around and staying in our own territory. 

General Back. Do you mean the installation of a submarine cable 
from Ketchikan to Seattle? 

Senator Frerauson. Yes, and also going up to both Fairbanks and 
Anchorage. 

General Back. By deep-sea cable ? 

Senator FERGUSON. No, even along the shore there. 

General Back. You mean along this route | indicating]? Again. if 
we had followed this route, submarine cable would be required. It 
was the cost that led us to decide on the cable along the inland water 
ways, extended via leased lines. 


AGREEMENT WITH CANADA 


Senator Frrcuson. Are we not at the mercy of Canada on tolls on 
yearly agreements ¢ 

General Back. I think the answer is definitely in the affirmative. 
However, I believe there are specific joint agreements for the protec 
tion of Canada and the United States. If I may go off the record? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Fercuson. Thank you very much, General. 

General Back. Yes, sir. 


POSTAGE 

Senator Frereuson. There is one other item I would like to ask 
about, Mr. West, and that is some postage, 55,000. What is that? 

Mr. WEsT. That is to pay for airmail or parcel post that we utilize 
in sending our correspondence from Seattle up to Alaska and bar k, 
as well as mailing out the individuals’ checks. The payrolls are ma 
tained in Seattle and you have to pay postage send 
mail. 

Senator Fercuson. Does not the Army have a right to send checks? 

Mr. West. When you use airmail, you have to pay for it. The frank 
privilege does not apply to airmail. 

Senator Fereuson. Even to the Army the frank privilege does 
go? 

Mr. West. That is right, for airmail. 

Senator Fereuson. So that is what this is for, airmail postage 

Mr. West. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferauson. Is this construction, General, gx 
enterprise or military ? 


checks via air- 
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CONSTRUCTION CONTRACT WITH BELL SYSTEM 


General Back. It will be by contract, sir. It will be similar to con- 
struction that we have carried on in the past. For example, in calen- 
dar year 1952, the Bell System completed a contract for the construc- 
tion of certain lines between Anchorage and Tok Junction. 

Could I make another statement here off the record in view of your 
previous questions regarding the routing of our lines through Canada? 

Senator Fereuson. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frerauson. Thank you very much. 

We have one item left. Are you ready for that? If not, we can 
take if up at 2 o’clock. 

Colonel Carrer. I would rather take it up at 2 o’clock, if you do not 
mind. 

Senator Fereuson. We have been moving forward at a rather rapid 
rate. We will reconvene at 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon at 11:40 a. m., a recess was taken until 2 p. m. the 
same day.) 


AFTER RECESS 
Miuirary Consrructrion, ARMY 


STATEMENTS OF MAJ. GEN. G. HONNEN, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, 
OCA; COL. W. A. CARTER, JR., CHIEF, SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4; AND LT. COL. J. G. SWEEK, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 


PRESENT SITUATION AT FORT BRAGG 


Senator Freravuson. The committee will come to order. 

I think we are on the item of military construction. 

General Honnen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maypank. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say something 
for the record with your kind permission. I know you will not ob- 
ject. I regret exceedingly that I have not been at the meetings recently 
because of the meetings of the B: anking and Currency Committee, and 
the conference on the Production Act. 

Senator Frreuson. I have some cor respondenc e here on some mat- 
ters in relation to Fort Bragg. Will you tell us what the present sit- 
uation is there? There are a lot of protests about your taking the 
whole county. They are going to have only a small amount of tax- 
able property for the support of the county. Also, there are com- 
plaints that you are going to destroy a sanitarium because you are 
going to have so much noise around there that they will be unable 
to use the sanitarium. 
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AUTHORIZATION TO ACQUIRE LAND 


Colonel Carrer. The status of that is this, Mr. Chairman: 

In Public Law 534 of the 82d Congress, we were authorized to ac- 
quire 52,307 acres of land on the southern side of Fort Bragg, most 
of which is in Hoke County. Funds were appropriated by Public 
Law 547, and these funds have been released by the Bureau of the 
Budget. However, in accordance with title VI of Public Law 155, 
we are required to go back to the Armed Services Committees of the 
House and Senate prior to a land —— as large as this even 
though it has been authorized and the mone y appropriated for it. 
This land as we explained to the committee and to the Armed Services 
Committee at the time it was authorized, is required for the artillery 
ranges and training areas at Fort Bragg. We have had several meet- 
ings with the local people. Mr. Kenneth C. Royall was employed by 
a group of people in an effort to change ‘the acquisition from the 
southern side to the northern side. 

We had 2 meetings at Fort Bragg, 1 in November, 1 in April, at- 
tended by the congressional representatives, and the representative 
committee of Hoke County. ‘Then we held three meetings in the 
Pentagon during December, February, and April, which were at- 
tended by the North Carolina congressional delegation. At the re- 
quest of Mr. Royall, we agreed to hold a public hearing in North 
Carolina, at a time and place agreeable to the local population. 

In addition to all of these other things, within the Army, before 
we can come up for requests for authority to go ahead under title VI 
of Public Law 155, the Secretary of the Army requires an addi- 
tional presentation to him for his final approval. 

He has directed that no action be taken toward coming back to 
the Armed Services Committees until he has personally reviewed this 
problem. He directed that we not come back to him for his personal 
review until after we had held this public hearing. 


PRESENT STUDY 


On the 8th of June we had a letter from Congressman Dean in 
whose district this lies, and in whe h he stated that a public hearing 
was not desired by the local people at this time. The status of the 
project is that at the } resent moment it is in the stage of a comp vlete 
study being prepared - present to the Secretar Vy of the Army prior to 
coming back to the Armed Services Committees for this final clear- 
ance. That is where it lies. 

Senator Fereuson. Then you will be in touch with Senator Smith, 
who will be in touch with the chairman on this matter. 

Colonel Carrer, Yes, sir. 

Senator Freravson. And they will have notice of what is going on? 

Colonel Carrer. Definitely, sir. 


PROTESTS REGARDING AMMUNITION DEPOT AT MOBILE, ALA. 


Senator Fercuson. Also we had protests here in relation to the 
ammunition depot at Mobile, Ala. Will you tell us something about 
that? They are protesting that this expansion would take their 
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homes and prevent the city from expanding in the direction it really 
should expand, that is, to the south. 

Colonel Carrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frerauson. Will you tell us what is being done on that? 

Colonel Carrer. We have there at Theodore ammunition terminal, 
an ammunition terminal built during the war by the Army, and trans- 
ferred to the Navy in 1944. During the shipment of nitrate out of the 
country, the outloading pier was reactivated. During the emergency 
phases during the war, at the time the Army built this outloading 
terminal, they did not acquire land out to the safety distances which 
are recommended by the Armed Services Explosives Safety Board. It 
developed after the outbreak of the Korean incident that it was ab- 
solutely necessary 1n order to support our troops in Korea that we 
ship ammunition out of Theodore. 

After much discussion and argument back and forth, it was finally 
decided that it would be necessary to we aive the safety requirements 
and start shipping ammunition, which the Department of the Army 
did. However, before the Secretary of the Army would approve 
such a waiver, he directed that we make 0 necessary studies and 
surveys in order that we acquire, at least by le: asehold interest, the 
land which is needed for the safety buffer zone. That means that we 
will have to move people off land out to about 4 miles from the pier 
itself for their own safety. 








EFFECT OF KOREAN TRUCE 

Senator Frereuson. If the Korean situation changes, what about 
this? Will you have to take the land ? 

Colonel Carrer. The Transportation Corps will require this fa- 
eility. 

Senator Frrcuson. Notwithstanding we have no active war 
on. 

Colonel Carrer. They will require this facility as a mobilization 
requirement. I think this had better be off the record. 

Senator Frerauson. All right. 


(Discussion off the record. ) 


rong 
SOllpe 


COMPLAINT REGARDING TAKING OF HOMES 


Senator Frereuson. They are complaining about the fact that you 
are taking homes. If a man loses his home, even though it is years 
old, he does not get enough for the old one to build a new one. 

Colonel Carrer. The mistake was made, Mr. Chairman, when we 
went in there originally in not buying the safety zone. The people 
are in danger, and we do not like to put the people in danger. 

Senator Frreuson. For instance, an editorial has been sent to the 
chairman asking that the Armed Services Committees of both House 
and Senate go into this thoroughly. Have they held a hearing? 

Colonel CARTER. They have not vet. l attended the public hear Ing 
in Mobile, Ala., and listened to the various peop le and a at they had 
to say about it. The opposition of course is varied. This income to 
Mobile is two and a half million dollars a month from the operation 


of this facility, and of course certain people in Mobile would like to 
see that income remain. 
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Senator Frrauson. So you have those that want their business, and 
some that want their homes. 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. I talked to some people in the 
area who would have to move who do not object. Asa matter of fact, 
they do not like to stay there because of the danger. The situation is 
this, however. We have been directed- and a report is due almost 
immediately—to make another survey to make every effort to limit 
the amount of acquisition to that which is economically justifiable 
before we can appear before the Armed Services Committee to request 
authority to lease this land. 












ACQUIRING LEASEHOLD PENDING PURCHASI 








There were two actions involved. We cannot purchase the land. 
We have no authority from Congress to do it. We can under the 
law come to the various committees of Congress and acquire a lease 
hold interest pending purchase. There is included in the proposed 
authorization bill for 1954, which has not yet cleared the Secretary 
of Defense, an item for acquisition ofthisland. The people, of course, 
do not want to lease the land, because when they lease it, they get very 
little. If we buy it outright, where we have to buy it, then we can 
pay them enough under the law to move. We can pay, as you know, 
up to 25 percent above the actual cost of the land for moving costs, 
severance, and soon. So at the present moment we are in the process 
of making a detailed survey to limit this to the absolute minimum 
that we must have to make this pier safe. 

We will present that to the committees. Of course, we cannot pro 
ceed until we have done that. That is the status. 
Senator Smita. How much land is it that you have in mind, colonel ? 











TOTAL ACRES 





Colonel Carrer. There were 1,920 acres acquired in 1941 and 1942; 
8,600 acres of land is the amount involved now. 

Senator Smirn. How many homes are there? 

Colonel Carrer. Three hundred and seventy-five houses in the 
area, 

Senator Smiri. Of what type houses? 

Colonel Carrer. They vary from fishing shacks up to 2 or 3 homes 
that are probably worth $20,000 or $30,000. It is along what is called 
Mobile Bay. You have to get in a boat and go out about 2 miles 
before you get out of the mud flats. It is a weekend summer cottage 
type area. However, there are a large number of people who live there 
the year around. The homes are built along a narrow strip along 
the bay. The large majority of the land is swamp and pasture land. 
As you can see, with 375 houses in an area of 8,600 acres, it is not 
very many. The thing that bothers us is this: Various real-estate 
people have gone into this area and subdivided it, and they are selling 
lots at a great rate, and more people want to move in and they are 
moving into danger, and it is not cvood. Wi h ive had some sa | expe 
riences at Port Chicago. Of course, everybody knows about Texas 
City. This is a military necessity. 

Senator Smiru. With the 2 or 3 expensive homes and the fishing 


shacks, are there any in-between homes ? 
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Colonel Carrer. Yes; it goes all the way; it runs from houses 
worth $3,000, $4,000, $5,000 and up and down the line. It is a gen- 
eral sort of weekend rural community area running along the bay. 

Senator Smirn. And there is no other place except that for you to 
lease ? 

Colonel Carrer. That is right. Of course, our ammunition pier 
from which we must draw this radius has to be on the bay. We have 
had many suggestions there to build a new pier or build a pier fur- 
ther out in the ocean or move it somewhere else, and we are making 
economic studies of all those. That would cost quite a lot of money. 

Senator Smirn. Were those houses there when the pier was first 
built ? 

Colonel Carrer. A large number were, although there has been 
building there after the war in quite a sizable amount. Unfortu 
nately, many of them are the types of houses that the people have 
built themselves. They would go out on Ww eekends : a ind do the 1r own 
work. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACCIDENTS 


Senator Smiru. Is the Army responsible for any accidents there 
because of the ammunition loading? 

Colonel Carrer. If there was an explosion, I believe that there 
would be definite claims against the Government. I think the claims 
for Texas City run around $400 million. 

Senator Maynank. Colonel, did I understand you to say that you 
had other places such as this? 

Colonel Carrer. I did not understand the question. 

Senator Maysank. Did I understand you in your presentation to 
say that there was some object to some other things, other than —" 
Colonel Carrer. Not to the moving. There are some people i 

Mobile that want us to stay. 

Senator Maypank. I did not mean that. I thought you said you 
had some difficulty in other cities other than Mobile. 

Colonel Carrer. For example, Earl, N. J., where we loaded a tre- 
mendous amount of ammunition previously, we had to limit the load- 
ing there down to 15,000 tons per month. 

Senator Maypank. That is what I understood you to say. I was 
just wondering what other places the re were besides Mobile just for 
the record. Do you want this off the record. 

Colonel Carrer. This better be off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Mayspank. With your kind permission, I would like to 
be excused, and I will be back later. 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. We have a report here. We requested 
information on what is known as the “plush apartments in Frank- 
fort.” We have your explanation here and I will make it a part of 
the record. 
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(The information referred to follows:) 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington 25, D. C., March 31, 1958. 

In accordance with your request the following information relative to the 
article appearing in the New York Daily News on February 28, 1953 with regard 
to a German deutschemark construction program in Western Germany is sub- 
mitted. 

The article written by Mr. Art Noyes under a Frankfurt dateline is not factual. 
Erroneous statements appearing in the article are repeated below with an 
accompanying statement of the actual facts in each instance. 

1. “Army officers luxury apartments costing twice unit price of deluxe apart- 
ments of high price Washington, D. C., area have been completed for the Rhine 
Military Post Supply Base near Kaiserlautern in the French zone.” 

Family apartments constructed by United States Army, Germany are not 
considered luxurious under United States standards. Apartment buildings are 
of standard design used throughout the United States zone of Germany, having 
facilities which are economical fo maintain and within minimum comfort ful- 
filling requirements of average American family whether in United States or 
abroad. Built-in furniture, such as wardrobes and kitchen cabinets, is included 
in apartment construction, cost of which is reflected in apartment unit cost. 
Apartment floor areas within limitations prescribed by United States Public Law 
155 for similar stateside construction. 

2. “For $42,900,000, the Army put up 99 apartment houses for 2,000 military 
families.” 

For $16,700,000 Army constructed 100 apartment houses to accommodate 2,100 
military families. 

3. “The total breaks down to a cost of $21,450 per unit.” 

Average cost per family unit in community which Noyes refers, is $8,000 
Figure includes $1,100 cost of built-in furniture, but does not include connecting 
utilities and site work. 

4. “$21,450 per unit is in sharp contrast to the $10,000-a-unit deal made by 
private French contractors with Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway.” 

Congress authorized in the fiscal year 1953 Construction Act the use of a 
guaranty for private construction in France. No agreements has yet been 
reached on any actual construction, and when agreement is reached the cost 
will not be subject to United States control, since the agreement will be to guar- 
antee rental of units constructed by private capital to United States approved 
plans. 

5. “Army’s luxury building program in Germany, which also included $1 
million post exchange and a regal $357,000 officer’s club, did not require con- 
gressional approval because it is financed by occupation finance marks supplied 
by the German Government.” 

The indicated cost of $1 million for PX not correct in that building referred 
to also include commissary and QM sales store. Cost of construction of all 
accommodations in the one building, including connecting utilities and site work, 
$545,000. Cost of regal $357,000 officer’s club is actually $240,000. 

6. “Last week German officials hinted they would stop paying further occupa- 
tion costs if Army continued to build luxury apartments.” 

United States Army housing construction welcomed by German authority, since 
availability of apartments lessens requirement for requisitioned private dwel- 
lings, thereby creating less political friction. Apartment houses constructed 
by United States Army are financed by German Republic as occupation cost 
and will be available to German economy upon withdrawal of United States 
forces from Germany. 

7. “Some officers defended million dollar club on the grounds it was the only 
recreational spot in the area for 5,600 officers.” ; 

See item 5 above for cost. This is the only recreational spot in area for 5,600 
military and Department of the Army civilian personnel. 


Lyte 8S. GaRLock, 
Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 
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[From New York Daily News, February 28, 1953] 


24-CARAT HOME READIED FOR BRASS 






































(By Art Noyes) 


FRANKFURT, February 27.—Army officers luxury apartments costing twice the 
unit price of the de luxe apartments in the high-priced Washington, D. C. area 
have been completed for the Rhine Military Post Supply Base near Kaiserlautern 
in the French Zone. 

For $42,900,000, the Army put up 99 apartment houses for 2,000 military fam- 
ilies. The total breaks down to a cost of $21,450 per unit. Last week the House 
(Government) Operations Committee heard testimony that $9,800 per unit was 
the price for “luxury” units in Washington, D. C. 

The $21,450 per unit is in sharp contrast to the $10,000-a-unit deal made by 
private French contractors with General Matthew B. Ridgway, Supreme Allied 
Commander. None of these funds will come from the United States taxpayer 
either. Instead, the contractors have been guaranteed a 5-year American rental. 
The Army’s luxury building program in Germany, which also included a $1 million 
post exchange and a regal $357,000 officer’s club, did not require congressional 
approval because it is financed by occupation finance marks supplied by the 
German Government. 

However, the funds still come from the American taxpayer’s pocket because 
the Mutual Security Agency has poured sums equaling the project into German 
economy. 

Last week German officials hinted they would stop paying further occupation 
costs if the Army continued to build luxury apartments. 

Some officers defended the million dollar club tonight on the grounds that it 
was the only recreational spot in the area for 5,600 officers. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Senator Frreuson. I also have a letter from Senator Case, but I 
cannot put it in the record because the information is marked classi- 
fied. I do not know why it should be classified from an examination 
of it. It is the use of counterpart funds for installations in Europe. 
Do you know why it ought to be classified ? i 

Colonel Carrer. The installations in Europe are classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrcuson. Who would have the right to make available to 
the Army counterpart funds. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Senator Frrauson. I think that is all, gentlemen. Thank you very 
much. 

General Honnen. Thank you, sir. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


STATEMENTS OF REAR ADM. EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED 
STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMPTROLLER; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. 
CLEXTON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, 


DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; AND CAPT. ROBERT R. 
CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES NAVY, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, 


OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Frravuson. Admiral, we are ready now to take up the Navy 
detailed budget. 
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Admiral Clexton, you may proceed. 

Admiral Ciextron. Mr. Chairman and me aare rs of the committee, 
the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, and other wit- 
nesses have outlined the policies under whi A the revised budget esti 
mates for the fiscal year 1954 were formulated. I shall summarize 
the budget estimates for the Department of the Navy. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY BY APPROPRIATIONS 


I would like to insert table A in the record at this point to indicate 
the request for new ob or authority in the amount of $9,650,695, 
000 for the fiscal year 1954, by app ropriations, with comparative data 
for the fiscal years sea eke 190% The amounts shown in this table 
are the exact amounts, by appropriations, which will be justified in 
detail by the bureau chiefs and the Commandant of the Marine Corps 
when they appear before you. 

In addition to this new obligating authority, there is requested $131, 
968.000 cash to liquidate contract authority granted in prior years for 
shipbuilding programs. 


RECONCILIATION OF 1954 OBLIGATING AUTHORITY 


I should like to insert in the record at this —— table B, which is a 
reconciliation of the amount appropriated by the Congress for the 
Department of the Navy for the fiscal year 1953 and the amount finally 
available to the Navy for obligation in that fiscal year. 

Table B indicates that the Navy had appropriated for the fiseal year 
1953 $12,628,442,482 in the appropriations listed. Out of the amount 
appropriated, the Navy made savings of $509,821,075 which were either 
transferred to appropriations to meet deficiencies or held in reserve for 
savings as follows: 


To military personnel, Navy $181, 443, 000 
To military personnel, Marine Corps 80, 745. 000 
To retired pay abi 25, OO, GOO 
To claims__-_ 1. 0:0. 000 
To military personne l, Army 70, 000, COO 
Amounts in reserve__-_-- : entre 151, 633, O75 

Fete aks. a ‘ ‘ 509, 821, O75 


The table ¢ ites the legislative authority and indicates in detail from 
which appropriations the transfers were made. 

The reductions indicated above, as well as those in the final 1954 
budget estimates, result from a number of factors of which the follow- 
ing are examples: 

(a) Failure to meet anticipated production rates, 

(b) Delay in beginning production because of slow technical 
progress. 

(ce) Reduction in military personnel from those originally planned 
(Regular and Reserve). 

(2) Decreased civilian personnel ceiling. 

(¢) Deferment of planned military force buildup. 


(f) Reduced buildup of mobilization reserves. 
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ANALYSIS BY COST CATEGORY 


At this point I would like to insert table C into the record to indi- 
cate, by cost category, the broad areas and specific classes of military 
equipment cont: ained in the budgets of 1952, 1953, the 1954 printed 
budget, and the 1954 revised budget. It is emphasized that this cate- 

gory breakdown is a means to quickly visualize the areas of change 

and is not to be associated with any specific appropriation. 

In the cost category “Military personnel,” there is a reduction of 
$106 million between the 2 budgets for fiscal 1954. This reflects a 
reduction in military personnel man-years of 31,837 in the Navy and 
17,123 in the Marine Corps. 

Under the cost category “Maintenance and operation,” the reduc- 
tion is $160 million. "This results primarily from the reduction in 
military forces originally planned to be operated in 1954, that is, 
ships, aircraft, military personnel, a further reduction in civilian per- 
sonnel ceiling, and a general overall decrease in the maintenance 
of shore facilities. 

Under the cost category “Research and development,” the reduction 
is $87 million divided between $77,600,000 direct research and $9,518,- 
(00 supporting costs. 

Under the cost category “Acquisition and construction of real 
property,” no funds have been included in either of the 1954 budgets. 
Under “Civilian components, ” “Industrial mobilization,” and “Estab- 
Tandems activities,” reductions have amounted to $73 million. 

Under the cost category “Major procurement,” the reduction is from 
a total of $7,801 million in 1952 to $5,316 million in 1953, to $4,347 
million in the 1954 printed budget, and to $3,056 million in the revised 
budget. This latter amount is 42.5 percent below the 1953 budget and 
29.7 percent below the 1954 printed budget. In this cost category 
there is a reduction of $1.3 billion of a total of $1.7 billion. It will 
be noted that in the years 1952 and 1953 this category represented 
about half the Navy’s total budget; whereas the revised 1954 amount 
in this category is about 30 percent of the budget. Although the re- 
duction in this area represents reduced quantities of military equip- 
ment to be ordered in 1954, it must be understood that the equipment 
ordered in 1951, 1952, 1953, as well as the equipment to be ordered 
with 1954 funds, should be considered as one complete program. The 
reason that such a large reduction in new funds is practicable is be- 
cause all the material on order and undelivered from prior-year funds 
has been considered an asset in arriving at the 1954 budget request. 
It is therefore apparent that if our forces are to be equipped with 
the modern weapons now on order, the carryover funds must remain 
available to pay for this equipment. 

It has been my purpose to give the committee a general outline 
of the facts of the revised 1954 budget with relation to previous 
budgets. The witnesses who follow me will explain in detail the re- 
vised programs and the funds required for their support. 

I shall be available all during the hearings to assist whenever re- 
quired and to furnish any special information which you may desire. 
(The following tables were supplied :) 
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TABLE A 


Comparison of fiscal years 1952, 1953, and‘1954 
appropriation 


In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation titl 


Total 


Military personnel, Navy 

Military personnel, Naval Reserve 

Military personnel, officer candidates, N 

Navy personnel, general expenses 

Military personnel, Marine Corps 

Military personnel, Marine Corps Reserv 

Marine Corps troops and facilities 

Aircraft and facilities, Navy 

Construction of aircraft and related procurement, Navy 
Ships and facilities, Navy 

Construction of ships, Navy 

Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy 

Ordnance and facilities, Navy 

Ordnance for shipbuilding and convers 

Medical care, Navy 

Civil engineering, Navy 

Public works, Navy 

Construction, water supply facilities, San Diego, Calif., Navy 
Refund to Florida Keys Aqueduc t Commission, Navy 
Military construction, civilian co mponents, Navy. 
Research, Navy 4 

Servicewide supply and finance, Navy 

Servicewide operations, Navy 

Operations and conservation of naval petroleum reserve 
Naval Petroleum Reserve No. 4, Alaska 

Navy stock fund 
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Cost category summary of fiscal year 1954 budget 


Budget cost category 


Total 
I. Military personne! costs 
II. Operation and maintenance 
Ill. Major procurement 


Aircraft 


(b) Ships and harbor craft 
(c) Combat vehicles and 


lery 
(d) Weapons 
(e) Ammunition and 


missiles 


(Guided missiles 
(f) Electronics and communi 


cations 


(g) Vehicles (noncombat 
(hk) Special training equipment 
(i) Railroad, construction 

material handling 


ment 


IV. Acquisition and construction 


property 
V. Civilian components 
VI. Research and development 


(a) Direct costs 
(6) Indirect costs 


VII. Industrial mobilization 


Establishmentwide activities _ 





{In thousands of dollars] 





, 806 


784 


, 192 


695 


, 052 
71, 643 


76, 312 
69, 824 


AS GO 

















1954 
Budget Revised 
document > 
basis estimat« 
11, 367, 882 9, 650, 695 





3, 327, 427 
2, 466, 664 





4. 347. O52 , 056, 367 
2, 036, 843 1, 276, 302 
1, 055, 335 800, 67¢ 
112, 000 40654 
76, 028 55, 756 
733, 407 668, 669 
243, 551 162, 10 
145, 235 
4, 059 
73, 173 
80, 972 44 
U0 u 
269, O5t 221, 309 
592, 856 505. 638 
503, 000 525, 400 
89, B56 80, 238 
20, 666 
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Mixirary Personnen, Navy 


STATEMENTS OF VICE ADM. JAMES L. HOLLOWAY, JR., UNITED 
STATES NAVY, CHIEF, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; REAR 
ADM. HENRY CROMMELIN, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS (PERSONNEL); REAR ADM. 
EDWARD A. SOLOMONS, UNITED STATES NAVY, DEPUTY COMP- 
TROLLER; REAR ADM. EDWARD W. CLEXTON, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND 
REPORTS; CAPT. FRED R. STICKNEY, UNITED STATES NAVY, AS- 
SISTANT CHIEF OF BUREAU FOR FINANCE AND PROPERTY 
MANAGEMENT; CAPT. ROBERT R. CRAIGHILL, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, CHIEF STAFF OFFICER, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND REPORTS; 
CAPT. HAROLD 0. LARSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF FOR EDUCATION AND TRAINING, BUREAU OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL; CAPT. W. C. HUGHES, UNITED STATES NAVY, DIREC- 
TOR, RESERVE BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF ACNO (NAVAL 
RESERVE); CAPT. DONALD W. TWIGG, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
PROVISION SUPPLY OFFICER, BUREAU OF SUPPLIES AND AC- 
COUNTS; COMDR. LAURENCE THOMPSON, UNITED STATES NAVY, 
HEAD, BUDGET BRANCH, BUREAU OF NAVAL PERSONNEL; AND 
COMDR. HARRY H. BALL, UNITED STATES NAVAL RESERVE, 
ASSISTANT BUDGET OFFICER FOR NAVAL RESERVE, BUREAU OF 
NAVAL PERSONNEL 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Senator Ferguson. Admiral, who do you have next that we could 
have on the military personnel 

Admiral Ciexron. Vice Admiral Holloway. 

Senator Frercuson. We will insert the justification in the record. 

(The justification referred to follows:) 
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JUSTIFICATIONS 
Minirary PERSONNEL, Navy 


Amounts available for obligation 


Actual, 1952 Estimate, 1953 


Appropriation or estimate $2, 456, 475, 000 | $2, 485, 896, 500 
l'ransferred pursuant to sec. 604 of Public Law 488, 
Cong., from 
‘*Medical eare, Navy”’ ‘ J 9, 100, 000 
Civil engineering, Navy’”’ 17, 509. 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps Re serve” 1, 000, 000 
‘Military personnel, Naval Re serve 6, 000, 000 
“Ordnance and facilities, Navy ie 7, 843, 000 
lransferred from ‘‘Ships and facilities, Navy,’’ pursuant 
to ch. LX of Public Law 11, 83d Cong — 140, 000, 600 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 456, 475, 000 2, 667, 339, 500 2 AAC 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources , 000 12, 800, 000 12 
Reimbursements from other accounts oan : , 372 20, 269, 000 19, 846, 00 


000, 00 


) 
> 129, 00 


otal available for obligation , 485, 923. 372 2, 700, 408, 500 2, 600, 966, 
10bligated balance, estimated savings (available f 
administrative reappropriation in subsequent year - 391, 170 —14, 879, 400 


Obligations incurred 2, 467, 532, 21 
Comparative transfer from 
‘Servicewide supply and finance, Navy”’ 3, 854, 500 15 
“Military personnel, officer candidates, Navy” , 901, 209 11, 865, 900 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Navy personnel, general ex- | 
penses —940, 000 | 


2 2, 685, 529, 100 


», 205, 000 


Total obligations’’. 2, 490, 347,911 | 2,712, 600, 000 2, 600, 96 


Notte Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from sales of provisions and meals (Put 
Law 27, 78th Cong c. 16 (c) of Public Law 604, 79th Cong.; and 34 U.S. C. 555a). 


Obligations by activities 
Description Actual, 1952 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriated funds 
1. Pay and allov % $1, 939, 196, 979 | $2. O82, 127, 000 


Subsistence in kin« 258, 139. O51 253. 080. 000 
3. Travel, permanent change of station 90, 464, 03 87, 557, 000 
. Individual clothing and uniform gratuitie 111, 874, 468 70, 711, 000 
Other individual military personnel costs... - 61, 225, 009 186, 056, 000 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 2, 460, 899, 53: 679, 531, 000 2, 56 10, OO 
irsements from non-Federal source 


Subsistence in kind 000 12, 800, 000 
Total dir »bligations 2, 2, 299, 535 2, 692, 331, 000 


OBLIGATIONS PAYABLE O 
THER 


37 1, 069, 000 


000 19, 200, 000 


rom other account 372 20, 269, 000 


lotal obligation 2, 4 347, 91 2, 712, 600, 000 


Senator Frerauson. Proceed, Admiral Holloway. 

Admiral Ho.LLoway. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this oportunity t o appear here and to outline to 
you the programs and requirements of the Bureau of Naval Personne] 
The prey ious witnesses have spoken of the overall plans, policies, and 
ob ectives of the Navy. I would like to discuss first very briefly the 
mission of the Bureau and then significant items in the appropriations 
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under my cognizance which support directly the Navy forces planned 
for fiscal year 1954. 

The mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel is to administer the 
approved military personnel program of the Navy. Accomplishment 
of this mission entails the recruiting of all naval personnel, officers and 
enlisted; providing the basic training required for all personnel, and 
all speci: dined and fanctionel training except that which is the re- 
sponsibility of the Deputy Chief of Naval Ope rations for Air and the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery; the distribution of pet 
sonnel in accordance with approved plans; providing for the spiritual 
and moral welfare and the recreational needs of naval pe rsonnel; the 
maintenance of the Naval Home; the conduct of a vigorous and real- 
istic applied personnel research program; and the effective overall 
administration and management of these and other supporting 
programs. 

PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


In the estimates for the coming fiscal year, the personnel require 
ments rey included in the appropriation “Military personnel, 
officer candidates, Navy,” have been transferred to the appropriations 

“Military personnel, Navy,” and “Military personnel, Naval Reserve.” 
The officer candidates who are being trained on a full: time basis, Naval 
Academy midshipmen and naval aviation cadets, are now provided 
for in the ap propriation “Military personnel, Navy.” The Naval Re 
serve Officers’ Training Corps, both regular and contract students, 
the commissioned officer students in the naval aviation college pro 
gram, and the Reserve oflicer ee ates are provided for in the appro 
priation ‘ *Milit: ary personnel, N NAVE al Reserve. q Language changes are 
proposed to permit inclusion of these items. ‘There is further pro 
posed for the appropriation “Military personnel, Naval Reserve,” lan 
guage to permit transfer to that appropriation of the funds already 
appropriated under the appropriation “Military personnel, officer can 
didates, Navy, 1953-54,” for the purpose of financing the costs of en 
rollees in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps and the Reserve 
officer candidates participating in training programs in the first quar- 
ter of fiscal year 1954. The appropriation request has been adjusted 
accordingly. 

LANGUAGE CHANGI 


A further change in language in the ap ypropriation “Military pet 
sonel, Navy,” is proposed to consolidate within that appropriation the 
funding of all travel and transportation ie incident to permanent 
change of station of naval penne The change permits payment 
under this appropriation for transportation of household effects and 
privately owned automobiles of naval personnel upon permanent 
change of station. In previous years this was provided 1 inder the ap 
propriatzon “Servicewide supp sly and finance, Navy.” 

These changes are reflected in the estimates as comparative transfers 
and have been take nh into consideration Ih estimating the requirements 
for fiscal year 1954. 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


Before moving into the specific areas covered by each of the three 
appropriations to be administered in fiscal. year 1954, 1 would like 
to comment on the unexpended balances from current and prior year 
appropriations which will exist on June 30, 1953. I am well aware 
of the committee’s interest in the unexpended balances which in the 
aggregate amount to so large a sum for the Government as a whole. 
With respect to the appropriations we are discussing here, these bal- 
ances consist of relatively routine items and do not constitute a sig 
nificant problem. For example, in the appropriation “Military pei 
sonnel, Navy,” es itely 10 percent of the obligations incurred 
during the year will normally be carried forward for liquidation 
following the slent of the fiscal year. The items carried forward 
include pay and allowances due to military personnel; unvouchered 
travel! claims; accumulated withholding taxes due to the United State 
‘Treasury; transportation bills from common carriers in process of 
settlement ; final settlement of subsistence charges, processing of claims 
for uniform allowances, and death gratuities. These sums are largely 
liquidated in the first qui arter of the following fiscal year. 

A little more than 30 percent of the obligations incurred under 
“Military personnel, Naval Reserve,” are carried into the subsequent 
fiscal year for liquidation. ‘This is higher than the carryover from 
the other military personnel appropriation, since payment earned for 
drills attended during the last 3 months of the year is not made until 
July. The balance carried over also includes payments for training 
duty performed late in the fiscal year; unvouchered travel claims; 
processing of claims for uniform gratuities; accumulated withholding 
taxes due to the United States Treasury; and subsistence charges 
originally lodged against “Military personnel, Navy.” 

Under the third appropriation, “Navy personnel, general expenses,” 
approximately 15 to 20 percent of the obligations incurred are carried 
over at the end of the fiscal year. These unliquidated obligations are 
made up of service contracts, settlement of travel claims by personnel, 
and billings by common carriers, contracts for texts, training aids 
and devices, and other items requiring substantial lead time; and final 
payments on contracts for academic instruction. 

With your permission I will now take up each of the appropriations 
in turn and give you the main points covered in each. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


The personnel plan of the Navy for fiscal year 1954 is based on 
established staffing requirements for the ships and stations to be oper- 
ated and maintained. The distribution of personnel as set forth in the 
basic Naval Establishment plan provides for a manning level of 80 
percent officers and 90 percent enlisted for active ships. of the fleet, 
100 percent for submarines, a pilot level consistent with duties as 
signed to aviation units; a training load consistent with requirements 
and our training capacities; and shore support, continental and over- 

as, at estimated minimiuwn levels consistent with effective support 
of the fleets. 
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The cueeie pee strength in 1954, as compared with 1953, is 
summarized as follows: 


| 1953 


Begin Average | End 


81, 338 82, 338 84, 000 i, 81,919 
SR ee ee ; 735, 753 721, 128 708, 950 7 5 686, 244 


ea aticadanhtemaile 817, 091 803, 466 792, 950 


The officer ratio to total strength has been based on a most realistic 
appraisal of the operating requirements of the service. The grade dis- 
tribution within the officer ranks is govern ied by the p yrovisions of the 
Officer Personnel A ct of 1947, as amended, which establishes the maxi- 
mum permissible percentages of line officers within each grade. In 
each case, the computed numbers in this plan are well within the au 
thorized percentages except for the grade of lieutenant, for which 
grade the percentage limitation has been suspended by legislation. 
The rate distribution within the enlisted ranks, while not fully reflect 
ing the total requirements of the operating forces, represents a rating 
structure based on a compromise between requirements on the one hand 
and feasibility of attainment on the other. 


BUILDUP OF PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The buildup of active naval officer and enlisted strength which be- 
gan in 1951 reached its peak in fiscal year 1953. Subsequent to the 
approval of a 1953 end strength of 835,875, our plans, programs, and 
manpower requirements have been kept under the closest scrutiny. As 
a result, it has been possible to hold the end strength for fise: al year 
1953 to 792,950. Operational requirements have become rel: atively 
stabilized and a new objective of 745.066 by the end of fiscal 1954 has 
been established. It is believed that this ob jective can be attained 
without seriously affecting the combat readiness of the fleet. The 
Navy will sustain its personnel strength by means of voluntary enlist- 
ments into the Regular Navy, through utilization of newly commis 
sioned graduates of the various officer-candidate schools and certain 
officers appointed directly from civil life, by advancement of enlisted 
personnel to officer grades, and by the ordering to active duty of a 
limited number of members of the Naval Reserve. However, except 
for a few Reserve officers with special qualifications not otherwise 
available, orders to reservists will be limited to volunteers. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 


May I review with you briefly the history of the Naval Reserve pro- 
gram since June 1950 and the immediate outlook for the program, as 
we see it. 

As has previously been pointed out, the success of the Navy in meet- 
ing the impact of immediate requirements which were thrust upon it 
at. the outbreak of the Korean war was due, in large part, to the avail- 
ability of a trained Naval Reserve. That is the purpose of the Reserve 
and, in this instance as in others in the past, it has more than justified 
the emphasis and reliance which have been placed on it. However, the 
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drain on the Reserve was great. The loss of members ordered to active 
duty and other attrition caused the strength of the pay units to decline 
from 183,000 in June of 1950 to a low of 122,000 in September 1952 
These numbers compare with the 277,000 required by present plans in 
the event of full mobilization. 

Since last September the consistent downward trend has been 
reversed and membership has shown a gratifying net increase during 
each of the following months. The on-board strength at the end of 
February totaled approximately 136,000. A most careful evaluation 
of the current trend indicates that neither our presently planned end 
strength for 1953 or for 1954 has been overestimated. We now expeci 
to reach approximately 140,000 by the end of this fiscal year and to 
rebuild further to a total of 152,000 by the end of 1954. 

Along with this growth, we find that the present membership of the 
Reserve is surpassing our estimates of participation in both drills and 
in active duty fortraining. If this trend with respect to participation 
continues, the attendance rates used in the 1954 budget computations 
may be exceeded. 


1954 PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


The 1954 personnel strength and the applicable attendance factors 
were deliberately projected on a conservative basis, recognizing that 
failure to attain planned numbers in prior years has resulted in appro 
priation of funds in excess of those required. I feel compelled to 
state, however, that the attainment of our indicated strength in 1954, 
together with continuation of current participation trends, may well 
find us short of funds before the end of the coming fiscal year. Know 
ing of vour interest in aggressively prosecuting the development of a 
strong Naval Reserve capable of meeting its commitments, I trust you 
will approve of its continued unrestricted growth, even in the face of 
a possible deficiency. 


NAVY PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


In support of the forces whose military personnel costs are provided 
for in the two appropriations already discussed, the mission of the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel includes the functions of recruiting, train- 
ing, distribution, personnel accounting, promotion, welfare, and dis- 
cipline of naval personnel, both Regular and Reserve; applied per- 
sonnel research; and overall administration and program manage- 
ment. The financial support of these aaeppentins facilities is provided 
under the appropriation “Navy personnel, general expenses. 

‘She Navy will continue to maintain its araeth by means of volun- 
tary enlistments. In order to obtain the necessary numbers a recruit- 
ing organization is maintained which is.deployed so as to reach every 
part of the Nation. The recruiting service in addition to recruiting 
enlisted members, both Reeular and Reserve, obtains officers for direct 
commissioning into the Navy and Naval Reserve, recruits naval avia 
tion cadets. and assists in the processing of candidates for the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. The members of the recruiting 
organization also must be available, as the only naval personnel in 
most locations, to act in a liaison capacity with dependents of service 
personnel, to assist transient personnel, and to act as local representa- 
tives of the United States Navy. 
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The tr: aining of the Regul: ar Nav Vy; » Naval Reserve, and the oflicer 
candidates constitutes the largest of the many programs conducted by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The training responsibilities of the 
Bureau include all basic training and all specialized and functional 
training except aviation and medical. ni ranges from indoc 
trination of recruits to highly technical courses req ured to prepare 
personnel to maintain and operate modern equip ment. Length of 
the courses varies from one day, as in elementary fire-fighting instruc 
tion, to 4 years for midshipmen at the Naval Academy and the Naval 
asciws Officers’ Training Corps colleges and universities. Within 
the numbers to receive this training and instruction at our trainin: 
estublishments are approxim: itely 118,000 members of the Army, Air 
Force, and Marine C ‘orps receiving joint-service tri ining. Included 
in the program is training in operation of highly technical equipmen \t 
and weapons of latest design; training in specialized functions, sue 
as antitaircraft defense; undersea strategy, mine warfare, acne 
control and fire fighting: and postgraduate instruction in technical, 
management, command, and staff areas. The Navy Supply Corps 
School is being relocated at Athens, Ga., in order to provide more 
adequate instructional facilities. 


PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING MACHINE INSTALLATIONS 


The mainspring of the Navy’s military personnel accounting and 
distribution system is the pe rsonnel accounting machine installations 
Through these organizations the Bureau of Naval Personnel is enable d 
to maintain control of the streneth of the Navy. the gains and losses, 


promotions, changes in the status of individuals, and to make the most 
effective distribution of its military manpower. In addition, they 
provide the basis for future personnel planning, and the data for 
continuous special studies in connection with naval manpower require 
ments and utilization. 


HIGH MORAL! 


An essential element in any organization is high morale. Many 
contributing factors enter into this intangible commodity, all of which 
have an important bearing on the effectiveness of the naval organiza 
tion. Of primary importance is the work of the Chaplains Corps in 
its personal relationships with the individuals of the service and its 
work in connection with the development, encouragement, and protec 
tion of moral and spiritual values. This corps serves not only person- 
nel and units of the Navy, but of the Marine Corps as well. a other 
most valuable instrument in maintaining high morale is the motion- 
picture program in the fleet and on foreign stations. This program, 
only partially supported by appropriated funds, provides motion- 
picture service to personnel on board ship and in remote geographical 
areas. Within the continental United States, the entire motion- 
picture program is supported by means of admission charges. Library 
book collections are also established and maintained and provision 
is made for token commissioning allotments to ships and stations 
when activated to provide them with welfare and recreational funds 
pending the establishment of a profit-generating resale activity. 
Other items of a morale nature include medals and awards for meri 
torious service, and support of United Service Organization traveling 
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shows. With the above exceptions the welfare and recreational pro- 
gram of the Navy is supported from profits generated in ship’s 
stores and navy exchanges. 

Good personnel management demands a realistic applied personnel- 
research program, espec cially in the fields of manpower requirements 
and utilization, the use of submarginal manpower, and development of 

specific personnel requirements with respect to guided missiles, anti- 
submarine warfare, advanced underseas weapons, and other new and 
advanced operational specialties. 

Facility requirements for accomplishing the training and distribu 
tion functions of the Bureau are large and varied. Navy controlled 
and operated training facilities include 24 integrated training activi 
ties, the United States Naval Academy, and 40 schools located within 
the boundaries of and receiving logistic support from activities main- 
tained by other Bureaus. The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program is conducted at 52 colleges and universities, and postgraduate 
instruction in specialized fields is planned at 28 civilian institutions. 
Maintenance and operation of 315 Naval Reserve training centers, 
300 electronics facilities and stations, and 52 ship-berthing sites are 
required in support of the Naval Reserve program. Distribution of 
personnel requires 10 strategically located receiving stations, and 1 
naval barracks. Retraining commands, three in number, are main- 
tained for the confinement and rehabilitation of military prisoners. 
The Naval Home is financed as a comfortable living place for aged and 
infirm former members of the Naval Service, and four facilities are 
being maintained in a caretaker status as mobilization reserves. 

In the maintenance of these facilities, steps have been taken to estab- 


lish and enforce highly austere standards. For example, directives 
have been promulgated restricting the use of asphalt tile and other 
nonessential items, confining air conditioning to that required for the 
preservation of material and equipment and eliminating equipment 
procurement except for replacement purposes, 


SURVEILLANCE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The surveillance of all manpower requirements, both military and 
civilian, will be prosecuted vigorously in 1954, based on progress made 
in previous years and improved availability of adequate tools and 
guides. The utilization of Waves in shore billets is being imple- 
mented in direct proportion to our ability to recruit, train, and house 
such personnel. 

The administration and management of the programs outlined 
represents a heavy workload. To the extent practicable, administra- 
tion of enlisted personnel distribution is decentralized by delegation 
of responsibility to district commandants and fleet commands. 
Administration of the Naval Reserve program is also largely delegated 
to the district commandants. Overall planning, administration, and 
management are effected within the Bureau itself. Centralized con- 
trol over Regular Navy training, officer distribution, personnel ac- 
counting, maintenance of records of officers and enlisted members of 
the Navy and Naval Reserve, recruiting, personnel research, and the 
development and preparation of training courses, curricula, and other 
training media must, of necessity, be exercised at the Bureau level. 
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In order to carry out these responsibilities, the departmental organi- 
zation provides for the designation of program managers who are 
senior officers charged with responsibility for planning and executing 
the programs assigned to them, and for overall coordination of the 
various programs. Funds and manpower requirements are under 
constant review to assure maximum benefits at minimum costs, while 
at the same time endeavoring to measure performance in terms of 
well-trained, highly effective Navy and Naval Reserve. 


REDUCTION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, I think we can give a brief 
review of the approach we made under the direction of the Secretary 
of Defense, and the way we carried it in the lower House. We have 
cut the Shore Betablishment approximately 12 percent, and main 
tained the fleet at the same strength it is at present, and have accom 
plished considerable savings in personnel and money. 

Senator Frereuson. I was asked a question, and I did not have the 
answer the other day on Meet the Press as to how many planes we 
had cut out of the Navy. Who has that information ? 

Admiral Ciexron. The Navy was held during fiseal year 1953 at 
the number of operating aircraft it had as of March 9. We will con 
tinue to operate that number throughout fiscal year 1954. That num 
ber is 9,941 operating aircraft. 

Senator Ferguson. How many of those are military, or is that a 
secret figure ¢ 

Admiral CLEexTon. If you mean combat planes, the number of com 
bat types is about 4,000. 

Senator Fereavson. Do I understand you get no new planes this 
year? 

Admiral CLexron. No, sir. The 9,941 planes are operated by the 
squadrons and units aboard ships of the fleet, in our fleet shore-based 
antisubmarine units, and in our training commands. These operating 
aircraft remain the same in total numbers, 9.941. However, we will 
receive from production a number, which we should not put on the 
record of additional new aircraft, more than in 1953. 

Senator Fereuson. To replace your amortization ? 

Admiral Ciextron. To replace the losses and to modernize some of 
the combat units. 

Senator Fercuson. This question included the statement you would 
lose 700. Where did they get that figure? 

Admiral Ciexron. That figure came from the planned operating 
strength in 1953 and 1954. The Navy had intended to go up to a 
pl unned strength of about 10,600 operating aircraft, so that the differ 
ence between 9,900 and the 10,600 is the 700. We will not go up to 
that higher operating strength. 

Senator Fercuson. Have you been able to keep up to your schedule 
in the past? All combat planes, as I understand it, were behind about 
22 percent on the so-called schedule. 

Admiral Ciexton. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Ciexton. We are as of yesterday within 8 percent of our 
schedule since October 1952. 
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RATIO OF PHYSICIANS 


Senator Ferguson. Who has charge of the ratio of physicians to a 
thousand men ¢ 

Admiral Hotutoway. I can make a general statement, and then ask 
for supporting witnesses, Mr, Chairman. 

Our latest directive is to come down from 4 per 1.000 men to 3.26. 
We have been directed to furnish the Secret: iy of Defense the plans 
and means by which we are going to accomplish that. 

Senator Ferauson. How does that line up with the other services ? 

Admiral Hottoway. That is across the board, as I understand it, 
to all services. 

Senator Frreuson. So you would then be in line with the other 
se vice safter the cut has been made ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Ctexron. Admiral Pugh will testify further on the prob 
lem of medical care in the Navy. 


OVERHEAD ACTIVITIES 


Senator Frerauson. Have you reduced the overhead activities, such 
as the fleet staffs, bases, and so forth, in conformity with the reduced 
end strength for the year ¢ 

(Admiral Hotnoway. That is a phased reduction through the year. 
We do not drop vertically. It would not be correct to say that it 
is fully accomplished at this time. It will be phased and brought 


down to the end strength indicated in the appropriation bill, sir, by 
the end of fiscal 1954. 

Senator Ferguson, Will that then compare In percentage with the 
overall reduction ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ferguson. Your cuts will be as deep in the overhead as in 
the overall reduction ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sit 

Senator Frereuson. We have reports here indicating that the Navy 
has for more than a year maintained an average of approximately 
30,000 more personnel in the fleets than the number allocated. What 
is your comment on that? 

Admiral Hottoway. My comment on that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
it is true that in Korea we have kept the fleet up at a very high strength. 
When we say the amount allocated, that is an administrative alloca 
tion, as I understand it, from the Secretary of Defense. A good deal 
of that is, we believe, an error in reporting. When we report the men 
in approximately a million-man organization that is deployed across 
the world, in the fleets as at present in Korea and the Mediterranean, 
there is a certain lag on the reports coming in. We think that con- 
siderable of the 30,000 men carried excess in the fleet are people whose 
orders have been incorrectly written and incorrectly reported, One 
of the first things I did when I assumed my present assignment early 
in the spring was to develop police measures to search out that error 
and our overage in the fleet is now coming down. I believe as of the 
present speaking the overage in the fleet is considerably reduced, 

Senator Ferauson. Will you try to get that down? 
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Admiral Hottoway. We will have that down and we will police t 
whole program. 


FURTHER DISCUSSION ON REDUCTION OF SHORE ESTABLISHMENTS 


Senator Frrauson. As a rule, you g 
that youare crowding the shore establishments instead of the fleet. 

Admiral Houtow + # We are cutting the shore ¢ tablishment 12 
percent, roughly, and we are policing the fleet. We are ac ‘omp lishing 
it this Wily: If a ship is going forward to Korea, and 1f there is 
man that has only 5 months left to do in his enlistment, we will dis 
charge him 3 months earlier. 

Senator Frrauson. Instead of taking ut the e and flying 
back. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is me@ht: t 
policing measures that we are undertaking to level ou 
in the fleet. 

Senator Frrauson. Do vou not think quite a | in be done alon 
that line to save transportation ai cl save personne! hen they have 


short terms ? 
rreat deal can be done and we at 


+ ] +] 
get comptaint the other way, 


Admiral Houttoway. I know a eg 
undertaking to do It in resent reduction, When | cheerfully 
accepted the present figures, I said we are going to accomplish that 
without loss to the fleet by improved administration Measures just 
as VOU Say 5 instead of se nding a man from recruit training home on 
le ave and back to the reeruit center to be assembled and oo to the fleet, 
he will go home on leave and go to the fleet direct. We will save one 
full trip of transportation. We will save money ancl military man 
hours Weare vigorously pursuing that, 


PFRANSPORTATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Senator Frercuson. Are you having trouble getting transportation 
for dependents to goto join naval personnel ¢ 

Admiral Hotiaw iy. I do not believe it is so much the transporta 
tion as it is that we do not send depe ndents forward to the forward 
areas until they are assured of adequate housing at the other end. 

Senator Frrauson. The reason I ask this, and I should not make it 
a personal matter, because I do not desire to take up personal matters 
in our hear ings, it comes to our attention as Senators. This was a pel 
son going to Italy, and the complaint was that the officer had his 
quarters all established there and was paying rent, and all, and could 
not get his dependents over. That is the reason I asked the question. 

Admiral Hottaway. There may be isolated cases of that kind, but, 
in general, Mr. Chairman, I do not think we are having any difficulty 
in moving dependents forward with very little lag. 

Senator Frrevson. This. of course, was not in the war zone. 

Admiral Hottaway. Yes, sir. 


MANNING MST’S 


Senator Fercuson. How does the manning for MST compare with 
the manning standards of commercial operations / 
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Admiral Hottaway. That can undoubtedly be presented in more 
detail than I can give it, sir, but, in general, the MST’s in many cate 
gories is a higher manning level than commercial. There are reasons 
for that, because they are in a semimilitary status. The tankers, for 
instance, must be prepared to fuel combat ships at sea, and there are 
various and sundry reasons of that kind that require us, we believe, 
to carry out MST’s manning levels higher than the commercial. | 
believe we have a later witness for that. 

Admiral Ciexton. If the chairman wishes we can bring him up. 

Senator Frreuson. Is he here from Hawaii? 

Admiral Criexton. Yes. 

Senator Fercuson. I do not ask him to come back, but I would like 
to see him. 

Admiral Hottoway. I know he would like very much to come up. 


COMPUTATION OF CONTINGENCY FUND 


Senator Frreuson. I will see him without necessarily coming to 
the hearing. How do you compute this contingency that you are talk 
ing about ? 

Admiral Hottoway. May I ask Admiral Crommelin to present 
that ? 

Admiral Cromme in. The 1 percent, Senator Ferguson, that is 
taken out for contingent is used as a bank balance. In making allo 
cations of spaces for personnel, rather than actual bodies to fill those 
spaces, we need some bank balance. Every time we allocate 10 spaces, 
we do not know exactly where to take 10 spaces. We could not operate 
without having some bank balance. 

Senator Frrcuson. Is there an overmanning elsewhere for which 
these needs could be met without having them so-called in the bank ? 

Admiral Crommein. At the present time there is an overmanning 
in the fleet which we intend to correct. 

Senator Frravuson. Do you intend to get them back now so you can 
operate, and not have an overmanning ¢ 

Admiral CromMetin. We are doing our very best to get that cor 
rected, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, to continue, that 1 percent is put in to take care of 
increases in the allocation to a ship or station which had not been 
foreseen and it is actually the difference between the number of men 
that are actually planned and the number of billets with which we 
start the fiscal year. No matter what the number is of the men we 
are permitted to have, we still have to hold back that number of billets 
to take care of unforeseen needs. 


COST FACTORS 


Senator Ferguson. What cost factors do you use for base pay, for 
rental, for allowances, subsistence, travel—that is permanent changes 
of station—uniform allowance for both officers and men ? 

Captain Sricxney. I would like to put that in the record, Mr. 
Chairman. It would be much clearer and complete. 
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Senator Fercuson. Very well. If you will make a table and put it 
in the record, we will appreciate it. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Pay and allowances 

















Number A verage rate Amount 
\. Officers 
1. Basic pay 81,919 $4, 442. 24 $363, 903, 810 
2. Incentive pay—hazardous duty 21, 41 1, 560. 32 33, 406, 440 
3. Basie allowance for subsistence 81,919 574. 56 47, 067, 381 
4. Basic allowance for quarters 61 75 77, 798, 441 
5. Foreign station per diem 2, 700 889. 52 2, 401, 700 
6. Personal money allowance— Flag officers 33 44, 200 
7. Special pay—salavage diving 1, 000 
8. Special pay—physicians and dentists 6, 258 1, 200. 00 7, 509, 600 
9. Special allowances (34 U. 8. C. 865a 5 12, 600 
10. Combat-duty pay 100 540. 00 54, 000 
Total, officers 81,919 6, 496. 65 532, 199, 172 
Enlisted personnel 
1. Basic pay 686, 244 1, 621. 81 1, 112, 960, 075 
2. Incentive pay—hazardous duty 34, O86 682. 21 23, 253, 840 
3. Basic allowance for subsistence 140, 680 486. 79 68, 481, 026 
4. Basic allowance for quarters 276, 488 j22. 17 254, 969, 275 
5. Foreign station per diem 4, 300 752. 92 3, 237, 550 
6. Battle efficiency awards 673, 000 
7. Special pay—diving duty 2,014 332. 47 669, 600 
8. Special pay—sea and foreign duty 409, 987 146. 40 60, 022, 098 
9. Combat-duty pay 1, 000 540. 00 540, 000 
, 
Total, enlisted personnel 686, 244 2 221.96 | 1, 524, 806, 464 
, Midshipmen 3, 782 1, 410. 56 5, 334, 726 
; ») Aviation cadets 3, O72 1, 310. 40 4,025, 549 
ind-off +89 
Total = 2, 066, 366, 000 
l 
) 
. Subsistence in kind 
r 
1954 est ates 
} 
Daily Number Annual Amount 
rate rate 
f \. Government messes 
(1) Ashore United States $1.13 201, 44 $412.45 $83, 083, 928 
n (2) Ashore overseas 1. 22 2, 741 $45. 3 23, 485, 567 
(3) Afloat 1. 24 2u1 ( 452. 60 132, 048, 766 
n ‘ 
Total A 1.197 45,9 1 8 | 238, 618, 261 
e 
Q Other subsistence Rati 
(1) Flight rations (1 meal $23, OOK 106), 454 
rs ( Emergency flight rations (50 percent replac 
me ) ‘ 1 
3) Abandon ship rations (50 per pla 
ment ‘ 
rotal B 
1 ft 
Tr Total 
eS 
i¥ 
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Travel, permanent change of station 


A. Officers 
(1) First orders 
2) Separation 
(3) Other 


Total A 
B, Enlisted personnel 
1) First orders 
(2) Separations 
(3) Other 
Total B 
C, Midshipmen 
(1) First orders 
(2) Separations 
(3) Other 
Total C 
D. Aviation cadet 
(1) First orders 
(2) Separations 
Other 
Total D 
E. Dependents 
(1) Officer 
(2) Enlisted 
Total E 


F. Household effects and automobiles 
Round--off 


Total 


1 Tons 


Num ber 


12, OR1 
15, 468 
61, 439 


88, 988 


91, 830 


176, 149 
411, 746 


99090 
N7 


2, 000 
203 


80, 849 


157, 958 


1954 estimates 


$105 
100 


O68 


1954 


00 


5. 00 


AAO 
75. 00 


60 


60 


54 


160 


145 


OO 


OO 
OO 
Oo 


00 
OO 


uo 
OO 


5, 050. 


13, 2 


28 


5. GSS 


OG) 


7. OOR 


418 
O04 


RR 
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Individual clothing and uniform gratu 


A. Officers: 
(1) Reserves initial allowance 
(2) Reserves active duty allowance 
(3) Reserves quadrennial allowance 


Total A 


B. Enlisted personnel 
(1) On first enlistment or first reporting 
(a) Officer candidate 
(b) Other male 
(c) Waves 


Total B (1 


(2) On advancement to pay grade I 


(3) Clothing, civilian, enlisted personnel serving 


seas 
(a) Winter and summer 
(4) Winter or summet 


Total B (3 


(4) Blankets and pillows 
(a) Initial issuc 
(6) Replacement issue 


Total B (4) 


(5) Cash maintenance allowar 
(a) Male, pay grade | 
1) Basie 


Stand 


1) B 


(2) Standard 


lotal B (5) (« 
Total B 
rotal B 


C. Aviation cadets 
Round-off 


Total 


APPROPRIATIONS, 


Ra 
$191.14 
1). 00 
0. 00 
60. Of 
142 75 
244. 20 
61. 37 
300. 00 
0). 
200. Of 
2 28 
86. 4 
8 
i 
2. 
1.99 


1954 


991 


80) 
S 
$ S18 
1, SOK 
49 
bo4 
9 
141 
m1] 
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Other individual military personnel costs 


1954 estimates 


Number Rate Amount 
A. Separation costs, officers 
(1) Cash payment for unused leave -| 15, 468 $558, 72 $8, 642, 281 
(2) Separation and severance pay for physical dis- 
ability 93 5, 077. 89 472, 244 
(3) Mustering-out pay 13, 944 290. 00 4, 043, 800 
(4) Death gratuity 328 2, 788. 88 914, 753 
(5) Severance pay on failure of promotion a 10 8, 109. 58 81, 006 
es 14, 154, 174 
B. Separation costs, enlisted personnel 
(1) Cash payment for unused leave | 166, 123 222. 70 36, 995, 592 
(2) Separation and severance pay for physical dis- 
ability__- 1, 928 1, 391. 64 2, 683, 082 
(3) Mustering-out pay 164, 198 289. 31 47, 504, 400 
(4) Death gratuity 1, 098 922. 07 1, 012, 433 
(5) Discharge gratuity 9, 305 | 2. 58 24, 007 
(6) Interest on deposits aia 177, 247 | 64 113, 438 
Total B___- 88, 332, 952 
C. Reenlistment bonus......-. 40, 048 330. 00 13, 215, 840 
D. Separation costs, aviation cadets } 
(1) Death gratuity ‘ 40 | 655. 20 | 26, 208 
(2) Mustering-out pay 540 250.00 | 135, 000 
Total D__... peal 161, 208 
Oe ith cnees 7" : « | —174 
TOE ..ntidtthbltccceus . : sonenginits aadnnpediedh | 115, 864, 000 


Senator Frrcuson. How often do you revise these costs? 
COST STUDIES 


Captain Stickney. We get monthly reports from the Personnel Ac- 
counting Machine Installations of the personnel actually on board 
by rank distribution and grade distribution, and from that we keep 
a continuous trend of the costs for pay. We have other reports on 
the dependents, on longevity, subsistence costs, the travel, and separa- 
tion costs, and we keep regular trends month by month, and project 
these during the current year to set up our obligations and project 
forward, as in this case, to 1954, to establish our requirements in fis 

cal 1954. 

Senator Fereuson. Let us take the subsistence cost. Do you revise 
that so as to keep it in line with the recent downward trend in prices? 

Captain Stickney. Yes,sir. The subsistence cost, as set in the pres- 
ent budget, was arrived at from the actual cost of feeding the per 
sonnel in the Navy who were entitled to be fed, and from this actual 
cost we made a determination of the unit cost to feed people who are 
entitled to be fed. It is not what it would cost to feed a man, but it 
would give us a unit cost in arriving at the overall projected costs. 
That is corrected for the price index which has recently gone down 
some, and is used in establishing the cost of subsistence for a given 
number of personnel, on which we can base a projected budget. In 
this current budget we have corrected the established costs by using 
the last price index available, and have projected it at a level in 1954 
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because we do not know whether it will go down or up. The most 
reasonable projection was a level one. 

Of course, during the year, if there is a change in the price index, 
we assume that will be taken care of in our apportionments in this 
particular activity. 

NAVAL RESERVE 


Senator Frerauson. Now the item of Naval Reserve. The justifica 
tion will be inserted in the record. 
(The justification referred to follows:) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVAL RESERVE 


Amounts available for obligation 





| Fs 
- 
\ppropriation or estimate $62. 718. OK $58 348. 000 263 30h 
Transferred to ‘‘ Military personnel, Navy’’ pursnant to see 
604 of Public Law 488, 82d Cong 6, 000, 000 
Proposed balance transferred from ‘‘ Military personnel, officer 
eandidates, Navy” 2, 893, 00 
Total available for obligation 62. TIS. 52 348, OOK 6. 19 0 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings (availabl wr admin 
istrative reappropriation in subsequent year 14, 396, 445 
Obligations incurred 48, 32 18, Of 6 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘ Military personnel, officer candi- 
dates, Navy”’ 8, 682, 977 8, 451 
Total obligations 004, 532 60, 799, 300 66, 193, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description Actual, 1952 | Estimate, | 1 
— . 1953 { 
1. Pay and allowances $44, 252 $49, 500, 781 $54. 450, 000 
2. Snbsistence 1, 832, 262 9 973. 540 2 732. 000 
3. Travel 6. 097. ARO 5, 815, 775 é wn) 
4. Individual clothing and uniform gratuities. - 4, 821, 919 3. 209, 204 z OK 00 
Total obligations 57. 004. 53% 60, 799, 300 66, 193. 000 


Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, in connection with your ques 
tion on the Naval Reserve, the Naval Reserve has up to about 6 
months ago reduced in numbers as the men were used up in the recall 
to Korea and came back and completed their service. Within the last 
6 months there has been a gratifying increase in the Organized Re 
serve, and the cost that we have estimated, and that we are recom- 
mending to the committees of Congress, reflects the number that we 
expect to have for the fiscal year 1954. We look to a very dynamic 
and continued successful Naval Reserve. 

Senator Maysank. How about your doctors, Admiral ? 

Admiral Hottoway. We just covered them, Senator. 

Senator Maysank. I am sorry. I was at another meeting. 

Senator Frerauson. Yes. 

Admiral Hottoway. We are coming down from 4 per thousand to 
3.26 per thousand. We have an order from the Secretary of Defense 
to come down to that number by the end of fiscal 1954. 
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Dr. Pugh, the Chief of the. Bureau, will be here a little later on, 
and we are drawing up a plan to accomplish this. 

Senator Maypank. Yesterday we passed a bill in the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and I was hopeful that we might be able not to con- 
serve, exac tly, but for ex: imple 1 in some counties in my State there are 
no doctors. 

Admiral Hottoway. There will be considerable economy in the 
use of doctors in the future. 

Senator Maypnank. | was not being critical, Admiral. 


1954 RESERVIST PLANS 


Senator Frrcuson. How many of these reservists are you going to 
call next year ? 

Admiral Hottoway. There will be very few of the Organized Re- 
serves called back, Mr. Chairman; almost all the Reserves that we 
will bring in next year will be young gentlemen of the officer candi- 
date program who finish college, who will join up the program for a 
t-month course, graduate as ensigns, United States Naval Reserve, and 
do about 3 years active duty. The older Reserve officers will be re- 
called only in very rare cases, and have specialized talent. The same 
principle will be applied to enlisted men. The ones we will call will 
be young reservists who enlisted and will choose to do their active serv- 
ice in the Nav y when the draft calls them. 

Senator Frerauson. When you put these young Reserves up, what 
is the length of service? 

Admiral Hottoway. ‘l'wo years for enlisted men. 


RECRUIT TRAINING 


Senator Frerauson. Do they have to go into recruit training? 

Admiral Hotnoway. They will do a modified recruit training, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Frreuson. For how long? 

Admiral Hottoway. Seven weeks instead of the 12 weeks. That is 
because they have had some training when they were brought into the 
Reserves, particularly if they have had 1 of their summer 2-week 
training periods. 

Senator Fercuson. Has the passage of the Armed Services Reserve 
Act generated any additional requirements? 

Admiral Hottoway. Additional requirements in the administra- 
tion of the Reserve program, is that the thought ? 

Senator Frereuson. That is one thing. 

Admiral Hotznoway. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fercuson. How do you cover it in the budget ? 

Admiral Hotioway. May I ask Captain Hughes to take that ques- 
tion ? 

Captain Huenes. Mr. Chairman, the passage of the act has imposed 
no additional budgetary requirement that we have anticipated so far. 

Senator Frravson. So you do not anticipate any change in the 
budget because of that? 

Captain Hueues. Any change that is effected here calls for no addi- 
tional budgetary requirement for the 1954 budget, sir 
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STANDBY RESERVES 


Senator Frercuson. Thank you. Does the Navy intend to have 
Standby Reserves in drill-pay status? 

Captain Hucues. Yes, sir; we have just had cleared by Mr. Wilson, 
Secretary of Defense, approval for continuing standby reservists in 
paid- -drill status. 

Senator Frreuson. How does that compare with the practices in 
your program and the Army and Air Force? 

Captain Hucues. I cannot answer for their practices except that 
in the past their paid units to my best knowledge have had people 
who would be qualified for standby under the provisions of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. If they intend to continue them in their pay 
status, that I do not know. 

Senator Freravson. How many do you have in the Standby Re- 
serve? 

Captain Hueues. At the present time we have only a small number 
in standby status. It is only a matter of a few hundred so far. It 
is only since the 1st of January that members of the Reserve can 
apply for standby status and under the provisions of the act, they 
must apply before they are placed in standby status. 


READY RESERVE 


Senator Frrauson. How about the Ready Reserve? 

Captain Huenes. All of the members of the Reserve except those 
on the retired list or on the inactive status list are members of the 
Ready Reserve until such time as they apply for standbv. 

Senator Fereuson. How many have you in the Ready Reserve? 

Captain Hueues. At the present time in the Ready Reserve, may 
T call on Commander Ball for the figures on this? 

Commander Batu. Approximately 136,000 in the paid drilling pro- 
oram. 

Senator Fercuson. How many of those do you think would accept 
the Ready Reserve status? 

Commander Batu. I will pass that to Captain Hughes. 

Captain Huenes. Mr. Chairman, it is a little diffienlt to say how 
many of those, because a good percentage of those 136.000 in our paid 
drill program are these voung men with a ready obligation. 

Senator Maynanrk. What sort of obligation ? 

Captain Hvenes. Ready obligation. Most of our officers and prac- 
tically all of our petty officers at the present time in our pay drill 
program are people with eligibility for standby status. We have not 
had enough experience yet to give you any real estimate on it. If you 
want a guess, I will make a cuess. 

Senator Frrauson. Give us a guess. 

Captain Hvenes. I would guess about 75 percent of those presently 
in the paid mnits will remain in readv status. 

Senator Freravuson. In the Army Reserves, I think this record indi- 
cates that it is quite apparent that thev are not going into the Reserves, 
and there were reasons assigned in the testimony. Are you finding 
some difficulty in having them go in. 
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Captain Hugues. Mr. Chairman, I do not quite understand the 
question. Do you mean the officers are not taking their indefinite 
commissions after the 5- year requirement ends? 

Senator Ferauson. Yes. 


RESERVE OFFICERS 


Captain Huenes. Our Reserve officers are commissioned at thx 
pleasure of the President and have been for a good number of year 
under the old Reserve Act, so we have not been faced with that prob 
lem. We have adequate numbers of Reserve officers on the rolls and 
an adequate input at the present time to provide us with a continuing 
strong Reserve. 

Senator Frrevson. Under the law after a man serves his time o1 
enlistments—and I understand all your personnel now are under a1 
enlistment status, is that right? 

Captain Hueunes. All our enlisted personnel come in under volu 
tary enlistment. 

Senator Fercuson. And not the draft. 

Captain Hueues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frercuson. After their enlistment period they are supposed 
to Re to the Reserve. 

Captain Hueues. After they serve their required 2 years of activ: 
duty, they may go into a drill training unit and cut down their ready 
obligation time by performance as a member of a drill unit until they 
have a total of 5 years active and drill pay status. 

Senator Fercuson. Are they actually coming into that Reserve, o1 
are they avoiding it? 

Captain Hucues. We have had very little experience on that yet, 
sir, because the number of people who are required to have that 8-year 
period is very limited so far. This act was only passed in 1951. The 
people who have that 2-year obligation are just now Deb nals to re- 
turn to their civilian status. 

Senator Fercuson. What is your experience with those that have 
returned ? 

Captain Hugues. We have no figures on that, sir. That act was 
only passed in June 1951 so those are just now completing their time. 
It is absolutely impossible to give you an answer on that, sir. 

Senator Frravson. Thank you. 
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1e 


i GENERAL EXPENSES 


JUSTIFICATIONS 


Navy PERSONNEL, GENERAL EXPENSES 


; 























Amounts available for obligation 
ie = 
rs i : . Estimate Esti ‘ 
A 5 1954 
) 
cl f Appropriation or estimate $97, 570, OO $98, 590, 000 $84, 000, 000 
DI $ 
or | Reimbursements from non-Federal soures 68, 8 55, 000 5, OOK 
= Reimbursements from other accounts 2. 144, 304 1. 920. 000 1. 913. Mx 
Total available for obligation 19. 783 9 l 65. 000 R5. O68. 5K 
18) Unoblieated balance, estimated savir vailable for adn 
I istrative reappropriation in ear 8, 34 My 
| 
Obligations incurred W8, 654, 830 13, 938, OOK 85, O68, 50K 
Comparative transfer from 
“Military personnel, Navy”’ 150, OOK 
“Ships and facilities, Navy”’ 87, 101 413. 200 
omparative transfer to 
“Service-wide operations, Navy” 21.0 8 100 
} “Civil engineering, Navy” 2 943 THS 2 509. 90 
‘Medical care, Navy” ( 4, SOK 
d “Service-wide supply and finance, Navy” 176, 293 13, 300 
Total obligations 96. 707. 603 0). 839. ROK S5 O68 
e 
Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from t eeds of sale of personal | 
\ erty (41 U. 8. C. 231 (¢ 
\ 
Obligations by activities 
yr 
} t 
| Description Actu : , 
t, 
r ; 
DIRECT OBLGATIONS 
e 
Appr ited funds 
” 1 ining, Navy $38, 897. 170 $37, 475, 400 $34, 872, 700 
2. Training, Naval Reserve 10, 658. 78 10. 593. 404 Q R77. 4K 
3. Naval Academy 7, 381. 579 7. SOS. OO 7 315. 6K 
e 1. Personnel support 13, 243. 740 10. 977. OOK 10, 386, 700 
5. Other personne! facilities and procurement of military 
personnel 14, 496, 431 12. 659. 200 12. 147. 600 
c 6. Research and development 695, 784 633, 000 600. OOK 
, 7. Departmental administration &, 865, 128 9, 020, 900 8, 800, 000 
> 8. Military occupational classification project 255, 805 
Total obligations from appropriated funds 94, 494, 424 88, 864, 800 84. 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
| 9. Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 68, S75 55, 000 55, 000 
Total direct obligations 4, 563, 2990 88. 919. 800 84. O55, 000 
ORLIGATIONS PAYARIE OUT OF REIMRURSEMENTS FROM OTHER 
ACCOUNTS 
1. Training, Navy 1, 430, 722 1, O52, 204 l 
2. Training, Naval Reserve &3, 273 191. 800 
3. Naval Academy 66, 001 156, 300 
4. Personnel] support 995 00 30) ; 7) 
5. Other personnel facilities and procurement of military per 
sonnel 128, 75 217, 4M 233, 900 
7. Departmental administration 9, O54 3, 000 
| 
| Total obligations payable out of reimbursements fron 
| other accounts 2, 144, 304 1, 920, 000 1, 913, 500 
' 
i Total obligations 06, 707, 603 90, 839, 800 &5, O68, 500 
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On gener: al expenses, you have made any adjustments in the last 
half of 1953 to facilitate the proposed manning level in fiscal 1954? 

Admiral Hotntoway. Yes, Mr. Chairman. As a matter of fact, 
without waiting even for the Bureau of the Budget hearings, I started 
policing measures on the early discharge of personnel in February 
and March of this year. We have started our curve of reduction 
which is coming down to the end strength shown in the budget figures 
on the 1st of July 1953. So we have started the adjustments to come 
down from the strength we had in fiscal 1952 to the beginning strength 
of fiscal 1954. 

I started that on my own initiative in the Navy before even the 
Bureau of the Budget hearings. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Senator Ferecuson. Now, on civilian personnel, what are you doing 
to improve the utilization and control of that personnel ? 

Admiral Criextron. I can give you the total, Mr. Chairman. Since 
the 31st of January 1953 when our employment was 474,544, we have 
reduced the civilian employment in the Navy, so that on June 30, 
1953, we will have 457,921. 

Senator Maysank. Does that include the navy yards? 

Admiral Ciexton. That includes all civilian personnel hired by the 
Navy and Marine Corps. 

Senator Maynank. Does it include the navy yards? 

Admiral Crexton. Yes, sir. 


CONTRACTS TO PRIVATE YARDS 


Senator Maypank. Are you not letting out a lot of contracts to 
private yards? 

Admiral Ciexton. There are contracts being let with private yards. 

Senator Maypanxk. Then you have not reduced it. If you reduce 
the Charleston Navy Yard, and turn it over to the Charleston Ship 
building Co., you have not reduced anything. Can you give us any- 
thing you reduced without the transfers? In other words, you are 
transferring a lot of work from the navy yards to the private ship- 
builders as Secretary Anderson told me. T appreciate the nec essity 
of doing that, because, as he so eloquently stated, and wrote, you want 
to be prepared in case of war, and you have to keep the private yards 
going, too. That reduction would include the transfer of work. 

Admiral Crexton. I believe, Senator, that detailed questions on 
shipyards will be answered by Admiral Wallin when he comes up. 

Senator Maysank. I appreciate what the Navy is doing. Do not 
misunderstand me. But you are transferring work and I understand 
the necessity of transferring work. Secretary Anderson made it very 
plain to me ~ it you want to keep the private shipyards in this coun- 
try alive in case of mobilization, and that is what we are here to 
appropriate the money for. But if you cut down the civilians and you 
tell the chairman of the committee that you reduced from this figure 
to this figure, and if you have not allowed for the transfer of work 
to private yards, you have not reduced them. I am not saying that 
you should reduce them. 
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Admiral Ciexron. I think they are trying to strike a proper bal 
ance between Navy shipyards and priv ate yards. 

Senator Maypank. | have no criticism of what the Secret: ry did. 
If you say you reduce from this figure to this figure, and that in- 
cludes the Navy yard, you have not included the fact that you are 
calling for bids on private work. So the Secretary wrote me. If 
you have a bid and whoever gets the bid, natur: ally he is going to have 
to employ the people.that you are laying off in the shipyards. So 
itisnotareduction. lam not criticizing. 

Senator Ferauson. What do you say about that? 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, in the review that you are 
giving us right now, which is personnel, we are taking a reduction 
without a transfer of work to any other activity. 


REDUCTION IN TRANSFER OF WORK 


Senator Mayspank. That is exactly what I wanted, Admiral. How 
much is that reduction ? 

Admiral CLexton. It is over 5 percent in the Navy as a whole. 

Senator MAaypank. I meant no criticism. Do not misunderstand 
me. I am trying to get the facts. 

Admiral Hotioway. In the case of personnel, it is no transfer of 
work. 

Senator Maysank. You have reduced your personnel 5 percent 
preparatory to the so-called Dodge or Eisenhower budget that has 
come up here to us, and that does not include the transfer of shipyard 
work to private yards. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 

Senator Ferguson. Have you any idea how much has been trans 
ferred ? 

Captain Sricknery. In the particular area of the general expens 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel appropriation that we have here, 
the civilian personnel reductions that we have made 

Senator Frrauson. You could not tell us how much construction 
was transferred to private ¢ 

Captain Stickney. We would not be in that business. 

Admiral Crextron. In the Navy as a whole I do not believe any- 
body can tell you that because they do not know the employment that 
ig occurring in the industry. 

Senator Maypanx. With the chairman’s permission, I want to say 
that I meant to make no criticism of what the Secretary of the Navy 
is trying to do but I do think the committee ought to re: ally know how 
much is being transferred. If I remember correctly, he told me some 
thing like 11,000 people were being laid off, and that business was 
going to private yards. 

Senator Fercuson. But it may not mean a dollar of the taxpayers’ 
money. 

Senator Maypank. That is right. Could you furnish that for the 
record. 

Admiral CLexron. We will try, sir. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT 


It is estimated that Navy civilian employment will have decreased 40,590 
between January 31, 1953, and June 30, 1954. This decrease is being accom 
plished by such means as reducing the level of maintenance of the shore estab 
lishment, consolidating organizational units, improving personnel utilization, 
reducing workloads, and farming out Navy work to private industry. Of the 
total reduction approximately 12,000 will occur as a result of overhauling naval 
vessels in private shipyards and another 800 as a result of closing the Naval 
Clothing Factory, Brooklyn. ‘The remaining reduction of approximately. 28,000, 
representing 6 percent of the January 31 employment, should not result in any 
appreciable increased employment in private industry 


TOTAL 1954 CIVILIANS 


Admiral CLextron. May I furnish the discussion on the civilian 
totals? We will start the fiscal year 1954 with 457,921 civilians, and 
end the fiscal year 1954 with 433,955, 

Senator Mayrank. But th: at i includes the Navy yards. 

Admiral Ciexron, That includes every Government worker, blue 
collar and white collar. 

Senator Maypank. Is that 5 percent? 

Admiral Ciexron. We have reduced at least 5 percent. The reduc 
tion in the fiseal year 1954 is a total of 24,000 civilians, and about 
somewhere around 15,000 of those are probably a reduction for which 
there is no transfer. 

Senator Maypank. That is what I am trying to find out; 15,000 have 
been reduced. 

Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 

Senator Maynank. The balance has been transferred from the Navy 
shipyards to the private shipyard industry, and IT mean no criticism 
by that. 

Admiral Ciextron. We will try to furnish that exact figure, sir. 


RATIONS 


Senator Frreuson. Now, on rations aboard ship and also on shore, 
do you on stations give rations for each man, and is the same rule 
followed in boot camp, as if they were present at every meal? 

Captain Sricknry. Mr. Chairman, the personnel in the messing 
department of each of our activities, and in the ships, keep as accurate 
as possible records of the anticipated number of people who are going 
to be present for each meal in order that no excess food is prepared 
that would create wastage. In budgeting the necessary funds to 
provide for the feeding of these people, whether they are in a station 
or aboard ship, or wherever they may be, we actually use the cost of 
providing the necessary food to feed all the people who actually eat. 
But in order to come to a very accurate figure with which to project, 
we base it on the number of people who are entitled to be fed, which 
gives us an established rate which is not in fact what it costs to feed 
the man. We know what it costs to feed them and the number that 
are entitled to be fed. Such men as may be absent are included in a 
calculation of this nature. 

Senator Ferauson. Does not that always give you a surplus? 

Captain Stickney. No, sir; it gives us a very relatively accurate 
figure. 
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Senator Ferguson. Then I did not understand you. I thought you 
said you took every man as if he was going to be present and eat every 
meal, 


FEEDING COST -RECORDS 


Captain Stickney. If I may, 1 will try to clarify it. We keep very 
careful records of the actual cost of feeding everyone who actually 
eats. That gives us an overall cost. 

Senator Frrevson. As to each man? 

Captain Srickney. No, sir; total cost. The total cost is then 
divided by the number of people who are entitled to be fed, not the 
number that actually ate. 

Senator Frrauson. So that reduces your cost. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. That gives a rate which would actu 
ally be less than the cost of feeding an individual man. That 
something we can work with and project forward on the known size 
of the Navy at some future date. 

Senator Frerevson. What is your cost of feeding in comparison with 
the Army and the Air Force? 

Captain Stickney. We know the—— 

Senator Frrevson. I will say your reputation is that you feed them 
better. How much more does it cost ? 

Admiral Ciexton. We do not believe it costs any more, 

Senator Frrevson. Do you know? 

Captain Stickney. We know what it costs us, but we do not defi 
nitely know what the Army costs. 

Senator Frravson. What is your cost ? 


AVERAGE RATION COSTS 


Captain Stickney. Ours on an average—if I may state this very 
carefully—the unit cost, which averages $1.19, is not the actual cost 
of a ration, but. is the rate we use to establish the total amount of 
money to feed the people who are going to be in the Navy. 

Senator Frravson. $1.19? , 

Captain Sricknry. Yes. sir. That is different for ashore, afloat, 
and overseas. I can give you the exact figures. 

Senator Frravson. Yes. That is the average. You are going to 
furnish for the record what it is for each one, whether ashore o1 
afloat ? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Daily subsistence rates 


Ashore United States $1.12 

Ashore outside United States 1. 22 

Afloat 1.2 
Average . 1. 197 


Senator Frereuson. I think the Army’s is $1.06. 
Captain Stickney. If I may ask Captain Twigg from the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts to speak, he perhaps knows more about it. 
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Captain Twice, The comparison of cost, Mr. Chairman, bet ween the 
Army and Navy is very difficult, because we have two different ac- 
counting systems, and the operating conditions are different. I do 
not know what costs the Army are using for the 1954 budget, or how 
they arrived at it. 

Senator Fereuson. Are the Marines included in your figures? 

Captain Twiac. No, sir, they are not. 

Senator Fercuson. They are separate. 

Admiral Ciexron. But they are the same as the Navy. 

Senator Frercuson. The same cost. 

Admiral Ciexron. Yes, sir. We have the same accounting system. 

Senator Ferguson. So you think it is practically impossible to com- 
= these ? 

Captain Twiea. It is very difficult to compare them, Mr. Chairman. 

me nator Frercuson. Have you ever tried to compare them ? 

Captain Twice. No, sir, I have not. 

Admiral Ciexton. There was a study made by a contractor for the 
Army, as I recall, where they tried to count the number of people who 
were eating the meals and to relate that to the cost per meal. The 
report indicated it was very difficult to obtain accurate data. The 
Navy has its food bought by the naval stock fund. In that inventory 
it belongs to the United States Treasury. If the appropriation 
which we are discussing here now, which has the subsistence money 
in it, draws the food from the naval stock fund, it must pay the price 
which the stock fund paid to get that food. We are the only service 
which has that type of arrangement. Since the fund can neither gain 
nor lose money, we feel we know exactly what our food costs. 

Senator Frereuson. You think there is some doubt maybe that the 
other services do not? 

Admiral Ciextron. I do not want to imply that, but I do want to 
say that we know what our cost is. 

Senator Ferauson. There isa slight inference that maybe the others 
do not. 

STOCK-FUND OPERATION 


Admiral Soromons. The stock-fund operation is such that you do 
have very accurate cost determinations. When that food is drawn 
from the stock fund, the stock fund is reimbursed. So we have at all 
times an absolute control and have information as to the number of 
dollars that were spent for food to feed the personnel. 

Senator Frreuson. Of course, the cost of food being $1.19, that 
varies between officers, warrant officers, and enlisted men. You are 
taking it overall. 

Admiral Soromons. No, sir. That is primarily the ration for the 
enlisted personnel. 

Captain. Stickney. This is subsistence in kind, Mr. Chairman, 
where we run general messes where our enlisted men are fed. 

Senator Frercuson. This is then just enlisted. 


OFF MESS ALLOWANCE 


Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. It is the general messes which we 
budget for as subsistence in kind. If a man is permitted to eat off the 
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mess, he is given an allowance which is established by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Senator Fercuson. What is that price? 

Captain Stickney. At the present it is $1.20. That is established 
as the cost as well as we are able to determine as to what it would cost 
us to feed him. Of course, those are deductions in our budget prepara- 
tion. 

Admiral Ciexton. Mr. Chairman, with all the information we have 
available, we have tried to put enough money in this budget to feed 
the enlisted men in the Navy the same food that they received last 
year, taking into account the reduction of about 4 percent in the 
food index. 


OFFICERS FOOD RAT! 


Senator Fereuson. What is your figure for officers, including war- 
rent officers ¢ 

Commander Tuompson. The rate for officers is established by the 
Career Compensation Act as amended. ‘That at present is $47.88 per 
month. The rate was originally established by the Career Compensa- 
tion Act of $42 a month, and then the act was amended and the rate 
was increased by 14 percent. 

Senator Frereuson. Suppose they are on board ship, what do you 
do? 

Commander THompson. The officers have their own officers’ mess 
organized on board ship, and pay their own bills for the food they 
consume. 

Senator Frercuson. They pay the actual cost? 

Commander THompson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frrcuson. That is at the same rate as they are supplied 
from this fund? 

Commander THompson. They pay the cost of the food as they draw 
it. It is within the discretion of the mess, of course, as to what level 
they choose to eat. Some will run at a higher cost than others be 
cause they pay for what they eat. 

Senator Ferguson. You do not draw then out of the enlisted men’s 
mess. 

Captain Stickney. No, sit 

Senator Fercuson. If you did, you would compensate that mess. 

Commander THompson. We draw directly out of stores and 
the stock fund for that food. 

Senator Fereuson. I figure that $47.88 at 30 days would be $1.50 
is that about correct ? 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir; that is right. 


TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


Senator Fercuson. Now, I want to take up the question of trans- 
portation costs. That is always a big item. Of course, it includes 
items like the transportation of household effects and private auto- 
mobiles. What are the regulations on these household effects and the 
transportation of automobiles? 

Admiral Hotzoway. Mr. Chairman, on a permanent change of 
duty overseas—not temporary duty going to Washington or some 
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place for a month or two—one privately owned automobile may be 
shipped overseas in a Government-owned vessel. The allowance for 
household effects, under the Career Compensation Act, was placed on 
a graduated scale, and those figures have been introduced by Presi 
dential regulation into the travel instructions, and they range from 
7,000 for an ensign to 14,500 pounds for a rear admiral, upper half, 
or in the case of the limited number of vice admirals and admirals, 
to 18,000 for a vice admiral and 24,000 for an admiral. However, 
under section 632, which became effective the Ist of July 1952, an 
upper limit of 9,000 pounds was prescribed in that appropriations 
act. I would like to make this clear, Mr. Chairman. When we fol- 
lowed the rules as set out in the travel instructions, if an officer went 
over his allowance, his account was checked and he paid the differ 
ence, 

Senator Maysank. That is the same way with the stationery here 
if you use up your allowance. 

Admiral Hottoway. We made up the difference. Under this 9,000 
ceiling, it actually only affects a limited number of officers, but those 
who it does affect are the senior officers who in most cases in 30 or 
‘0 years of service have accumulated more household effects than 
you can carry under the 9,000 pounds. We have one officer who came 
from Honolulu who spent $990 out of his own pocket for his excess 
household effects. On more junior officers, the checkages run around 
two and three hundred dollars. The saving to the Government we 
estimate in 143 cases that we checked last year, where we know that 
the man was over and he had to pay an excess, the Government saved 
about $47,000 on that. But the policing measures required to keep 
track of that amounted, we estimate, to about $73,000, so the net cost 
to the Government was around $26,000. We at nothing to show, 
Mr. Chairman, how many officers have disposed of their household 
effects at a loss. 

Senator Frereuson. Or a gain. 

Admiral Hortoway. So they would not have to transport them at 
personal cost. 

Senator Maysank. A good many of them sell their properties when 
they leave. 

Admiral Hottoway. That is correct. 


TRANSPORTATION OF FAMILIES AND PERSONAL EFFECTS 


Senator Frreuson. In sending people abroad whose term is up or 
ibout to be up, do you watch the shipping of large amounts of house- 
hold furniture and families? 

Admiral Hottoway. We certainly do on the families. I know of 
cases In the past where we have refrained from sending people from 
the east to the west coast because they have five children or a lot of de- 
pendents. We try to save money for the Government. Many times 
in the old days that was necessary. I made a move in my youth and 
had to go out ahead and leave my family until after the first of 
July until the new appropriation act came into effect. We have had 
to watch it. and we do watch it. 

Senator Frravson. What about the transportation of automobiles? 

Admiral Hortoway. As I say, we are permitted to ship overseas 
only on permanent change of station. 
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SHIPMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


Senator Ferauson. What leneth of time would a man have to serve 
overseas at his base where he is going to ship his automobile? 

Captain Stickney. It would first have to be a permanent change of 
duty, Mr. Chairman, and in various areas there are prescribed lengths 
of service. They run 18 months to 2 years, and various times in dif 
ferent parts of the world. 

Senator MaypanKk. Does not that average 2 years? 

Captain Stickney. Roughly 2 years. There are some as low as 18 
months. Theaverage is closer to2 years. 

Senator Ferauson. You do not take automobiles only when space is 
available, and you do not include the automobile in the weight of the 
furniture ; do you ? 

Admiral Hottoway. Nor, ; you are correct. 

Senator Frrevson. That is a separate item ¢ 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. 

Senator FERGUSON. Can you get us the cost. of automobiles in for 
eign shipments last year ? 

“Admiral Hottow AY. We will undertake to get that for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Shipment of honsehold effects, including the shipment of private automobiles 
was ineluded in the overall costs for transportation of things in prior y s 
Valid statistical data on which to base an accurate determination of the cost 
of this specific item for last year is not available. 


REENLISTMENT BONUSES 


Senator Frreuson. Reenlistment bonuses I find in the record have 
gone up from $7,039,890 to $13,215,840. Can you give an explanation 
on that? 

Captain Stickney. We have in 1954 greater losses than we had in 
1953, and the number of reenlistments is directly related to the num 
ber of expirations of enlistments. Since we have a higher loss, the 
number of reenlistments will increase, and the bonus will naturally 
cost us more money. 

Senator Maynank. The reenlistment bonus that you pay is the cause 
for the increase ? 

Captain Stickney. Beg pardon? 

Senator Maysank. When you reenlist, you get a certain bonus for 
reenlisting ? 

Captain Stickney. That is right. 

Senator Maysank. And i at causes this incre: 

Captain Stickney. Yes, si 

Senator MayYBank. Senna they did not reenlist, what would be the 
cost. In other words, a man who reenlists who has some service is far 
more valuable to you than to go out and get a raw recruit. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sit 

Senator Maysank. For everybody who reenlists who has service in 
the Navy and knows what it is all about is more valuable for you and 
you do not have to give him the basic training that you doa raw recruit. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir, and we save the cost of training a re- 
cruit to replace him. 
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Senator Maypanxk. You would not have any comparative figures 
about recruits as against reenlisting. In other words, you would not 
have in your mind—and it would only be a guess—if nobody reen- 
listed, what it would have cost you to have enlisted men to be trained 
to take the place of those who had not reenlisted. 

Admiral Hortoway. Mr. Chairman, may we ask Captain Larson 
to discuss that? 

RECRUIT TRAINING COSTS 


Captain Larson. I am Assistant Chief of the Bureau for Train- 
ing and Education. The cost of training a recruit in his 11 weeks of 
basic training is $400. The reenlistment bonus is $60 per year or up 
to a total of $360 for 6 years. However, a man that has gone through 
a 4-year enlistment has had additional training in a class A school 
wr class B or class C, which is further training, the cost which may 
run, depending on the type of school, up to two or three or four or 
five thousand dollars. It is a very fine investment to pay a man $360 
to reenlist for 6 years. 

Senator Frereuson. But you are doubling it this year. You are 
— ipating that your reenlistments will be almost double. 

Captain Stickney. Yes, sir. 

Senator MayBank. Why is that? 


ENLISTMENT EXPIRATIONS 


Admiral Hottoway. Because we have a great many expir ations 
of enlistments. This is the period right after the big expansion fol- 
lowing Korea, so we have a lot of expirations of enlistments, and we 
expect a lot of reenlistments for the fiscal year 1954, sir. 
Admiral Ciexton. There are 40,000 expirations of enlistment con- 
sidered in 1954, as compared to 21,000 in 1953. 
Senator Frereuson. Just about double. 
Admiral Ciexton. Yes, sir. 
Senator Fercuson. And you anticipate you are going to get double 
the reenlistments. 
Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir, approximately. 
Senator Frerevson. Of course, if they do not reenlist, this money 
will revert to the Treasury. 
Admiral Hotioway. That is right, sir. 
Senator Frreuson. This is one item that is specifically earmarked. 


Admiral Hottoway. Yes, sir. : 
Senator Fereuson. How much are you requesting for combat-duty 
nay ! 


Captain Srickney. Just a moment, sir. 

Senator Fereuson. On this figure of 40,000 at $300 or $360 for the 
full term, that is almost enough to cover eras reenlisting. 

Captain Stickney. They are for 4 or 6 years. It is an average. 


PERCENTAGE OF REENLISTMENTS 


Senator Frravson. What is your percentage of reenlistments? : 
Captain Stickney. We expect to run in the neighborhood of 50 : 
percent at least. 


Senator Fercuson. That would give you 20,000 for next year. 
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Captain Stickney. Forty thousand next year. 

Senator Fercuson. Fifty percent of that? 

Captain Stickney. That is estimated number who will reenlist. 

Admiral Hottoway. There are 100,000 expirations next year. | 
am sorry I did not clarify that for the committee. 


FUNDS FOR COMBAT-DUTY PAY 


Senator Frrcuson. How much are you requesting for combat-duty 
pay ? 

Commander THomrpson. $594,000 in 1954, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Fercuson. And how much was it last year? 

Commander Tompson. The figures are not comparable. We have 
in 1953 for expenditure for combat pay approximately $2 million. 
But you will remember that the law which authorized combat pay 
last year was retroactive so that amount provides for combat pay 
earned from the beginning of the Korean war. 

Senator Ferguson. Do you have any remarks to make about how 
the law is working out, or do you not want to answer that ? 

Admiral Hottoway. To be really frank with you, Mr. Chairman, I 
am not prepared to answer that. The experience of te Navy is 
much more limited than the Army. 

Admiral Sotomons, The Marine Corps could probably answer that 
when they come up. 

Admiral Hotroway. I am sure they will. If you will bear with 
us, and let them carry that question—— 


PERSONNEL NONDRILL PAY 


Senator Frerauson. I will get an answer from them. I want to 
talk about the pay and allowances of the personel. Personnel, non- 
drill pay, shows a decrease from $3,688,359 to $1,262,682. Why is 
that ? 

Captain Hueues. That is a Reserve question, Mr. Chairman, having 
to do with the training of our specialists, primarily officers, whom we 
desire to give 2 weeks’ annual training at naval establishments or 
aboard ship to bring them back up to top efficiency as much as we can. 
In the last 2 or 3 years, we have budgeted approximately $3 million to 
provide training for roughly 10,000 officers in that category. We 
took a reduction in our overall budget figures, and that is where to 
apply this reduction in this 2-week training program of our specialists. 


VALUE OF RESERVE PROGRAM 


Senator Ferguson. What is the value, in your opinion, of ths re- 
serve po corms Is it a valuable asset to the military preparedness 
of this Nation, or are we, as someone indicated, wasting money? 

Admiral Rinasovar: Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate at this 
point, the en we feel has paid its way to the great Republic, 
and to the Navy 100 percent of everything we have put into it in 
general. We can find probably small defects as we can in any pro- 
gram in any organization, but the overall performance of the Naval 
Reserve for the money we have put into it has been well repaid, 
around 100 percent in my mind. 
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Senator Frreuson. You really believe in the Reserve. 

Admiral Hottoway. I really do. 

Senator Frrevson. And think that they are a valuable asset to 
the Nation’s security ? . 

Admiral Hottoway. Mr. Chairman, we could not have expanded 
after Korea without a well-organized Naval Reserve. We could not 
have done it. The Naval Reserve is one of the most important parts 
of the naval service today, sir. If I may say so, I think it is also a 
proper organization and training and employment in appropriate 
fields saves the country a lot of money, because that means we do not 
have as big an active force if we have a well-organized, well-trained 
and well-educated Naval Reserve. 

a ‘nator Frrcuson. Do you want to add anything to that, Captain? 

Captain Hueues. Only to add that it is entirely in keeping with 
the philosophy of our American way of life that we ‘ous only the 
regular military force that we actually require from day to day, and 
to expect all of our citizens to be av: ailable for military service if the 
need arises. In order to make them as nearly capable as possible to 
fulfill any military mission, it is certainly essential that we give them 
some measure of training in this day when training is certainly essen 
tial. This particular figure here, sir, means that we shall reduce in 
that particular field 63 percent of that training. 


EFFECT OF BUDGET REDUCTION ON RESERVE PROGRAM 


Our training efficiency will be affected correspondingly, sir, as far 
as this large group of trained specialists are concerned. 

Senator Frercuson. You are perfectly willing to try to go along 
with that and go along with the Secretary of De fense on this item ? 

Captain Hugues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Frereuson. You say you have to go along. In other words, 
you are saying you have no ¢ ‘hoice. 

Admiral Hotnoway. Mr. Chairman, if I may interpolate, as the 
responsible witness, I say we are undertaking to make that work, and 
will make it work. If we find next year we have to come back for a 
revision, we will come back to you. 

Senator Fereuson. But you are going to try to do it this year. 

Admiral Hottoway. Yes, si 

Senator Fercuson. And you are going to try to cooperate with the 
Secretary of Defense and the President on this item ? 

Admiral Hotioway. That is correct. 

Senator Frerauson. Do you want to say “aye, aye” to that / 

Captain Hucurs. Indeed I will say “aye, aye, sir,” to that. 

Senator Frreuson. Gentlemen, I have a policy meeting this after- 
noon at 4:30 and I do not see how we could complete the Marine Corps 
in that length of time. So I think what we had better do is, begin 
ning with the fifth item under the Department of the Navy at 9:30 
tomorrow morning, we will start with “Military personnel, Marine 
Corps.” 

(Thereupon at 4:10 p. m., Wednesday, June 17, 1953, a recess was 


Ko 


taken until Thursday, June 18, 1953, at 9:30 a. m.) 
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